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THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY, 


A JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH,’ 


VOLUME XXYVI. — 1897. 


ON SOME NEW DATES OF THE VIKRAMA ERA FROM THE 
PALM-LEAF MSS. IN De. P. PETERSON’S FIFTH REPORT. 


BY Dr. ROBERT SCHRAM, VIENNA, 


O the kindness of Prof. Bithler I owe the following twenty-nine dates, extracted by him 

from Dr. Peterson’s Fifth Report. Allthese dates are coupled with the week-days, so 

that their calculation is easy and in most cases permits us to decide if the date is current or 

expired, and if the reckoning is amdnta or purnimdnta. In arranging the datesI follow the 

arrangement adopted by Prof, Kielhorn in his paper on the Vikrama Era, Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XIX. p. 20 ff., which is as follows :— 


I. — Regular Dates :— 


(A) Dates in bright fortnights :— 

(1) Dates from Karttika to Phalguna :— 
(¢) Dates in current years. 
(4) Dates in expired years. 

(2) Dates from Chaitra to Aégvina = 
(a) Dates in northern current years. 
(5) Dates in northern expired or southern current years. 
(c) Dates in southern expired years. 


(B) Dates in dark fortnights :-— 
(1) Dates from Karttika to Phalguna :— 


(a) Dates in current years :— 
(2) Purnimanta dates. 
(8) Amanta dates 
(&) Dates in expired years :— 
(a) Purnimanta dates. 
(8) Améanta dates. 
(c) Dates either pirniminta current or aminta expired. . 


(2) Dates from Chaitra to Aévina :— 
(a) Dates in northern eurrent years :— 
(c) Purniménta dates. 
(8) Amiéanta dates. 
(6) Dates in northern expired or southern current years :— 
(2) Ptrnimanta dates. 
(8) Améanta dates, 
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(c) Dates in southern expired years :-— 
(2) Pirnimanta dates. 
(8) Amanta dates. 
(2) Dates either amintain northern current or ptrnimanta in southern 
expired years. 
(ec) Dates either amainta in northern current or pirnimanta in northern 
expired years. 
(f) Dates either pirniminta in northern current or aminta in southern 
expired years. 

II, — Irregular Dates. 

I have calculated the dates by the tables in Mr, Sewell’s and Dikshit’s Indian Calendar, and 
checked the calculation by Prof, Jacobi’s Tables in Vol. I. Part VIII. of the Epigraphia 
Indicw, and I give here the results of this calculation in the same manner as that adopted by 
Prof, Kielhorn in the above cited paper, calculating all Huropean equivalents, and distinguish- 
ing those which satisfy the requirements of the Indian dates by printing them in antique type. 

(A) Dates in bright fortnights. 
(1) Dates Karttika to Phalguna. 
(a) Dates in current years. 


1, V. 1817 (page 23, No, 8). — Sathvat 1817 varshe, maha (migha) sudi 4 ddityadine. 


V. 1317 current: Sunday, 18th January, A. D.1260; the 4th tithi of the bright half 
ended at 8h. 18 m. after mean sunrise. 

V. 1317 expired: Thursday, 6th January, A. D, 1261. 

2. V. 1398 (page 185, No. 85). ~ Sathvat 1398 varshe, pausha éudi 7 some. 

V, 1898 current: Tuesday, 26th December, A. D. 1340; the 7th tithi of the bright half 


ended 5 h, 40 m, after mean sunrise. The date “would agree if Monday, 25th December, 
A. D. 13840, were coupled with the running tithi. 


VY. 1898 expired : Saturday, 15th December, A. D. 1341, 


(b) Dates in expired years. 

3. V. 1296 (page 50, No. 26). — Sathvat 1296 varshe, philouna éndi 9 éukre. 

V. 1296 current : Monday, 14th February, A, D, 1239. 

V. 1286 expired ; Friday, 3rd February, A. D, 1240; the 9th tithi of the brigcht 
half ended 20h, 45 m. after mean sunrise. ~ 

4. V. 1843 (page 50, No, 27). — Sathvat 1343 varshe, laukika-kartika gudi 2 ravau. 

V. 1843 current : Tuesday, 2nd October, A. D, 1285, 

V. 1848 expired : Sunday, 20th October, A, D. 1286 ; the 2nd tithi of the bright half ; 
ended 23 h. 4 m. after mean sunrise. It ought to have been an expunged tithi as the first tithi 
of the bright half ended the same day at 1h, 25 m. after mean sunrise. 

5. V. 1344 (page 110, No. 67), — Sarnvat 1944 varshe, marga® Sudi 2, ravau, 

V. 1344 current: Tuesday, 19th November, A. D. 1286. 


V. 1344 expired : Sunday, 9th November, A, D, 1287 3 the 2nd tithi of the bright half 
ended 1 h, 16 m, after mean surige. 

6, V. 1394 (page 125, No. 75), -= Sathvat 1394 varshe, kartika sudi pratipadaydm éukre. 

Y, 1894 current: Tuesday, 6th October, A, D. 1336, 


V. 1894 expired: Saturday, 25th October, A. D, 1387, the first tithi of the bright half 


ended Ii h, 7 m. after mean sunrise. Thedate would agree if Friday, 24th October, A. D. 
1387, were coupled with the running tithi, 
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(2) Dates from Chaitra to ASvina. 
(a) Dates in northern current years. 
None. 
(bo) Dates in northern expired or southern current years. 


7, V. 1281 (page 1, No. 1). — Sathvat 1231 varshe bhadrapada Sudi 12 ravau. 

Northern V. 12381 current: Wednesday, 22n1 August, A. D. 1173. 

Northern V. 1231 expired: Sunday, llth August 1174; the 12th tithi of the bright 
half ended 17 h. 34 m, after mean sunrise. 

Southern V. 1231 expired: Saturday, 30th August, A. D. 1175. 

8. V. 1293 (page 69, No. 46). — Sathvat 1293 varshe, bhiddrava éudi 10 dudhe. 

Northern V. 1293 current: Saturday, 25th August, A. D, 1235, 


Northern V. 1293 expired : Wednesday, 18th August, A. D, 1236; the 10th tithi of 
the bright half ended 19 h. 20 m. after mean sunrise. 

Southern V. 1293 expired: Tuesday, Ist September, A. D. 1237. 

9. V. 1320 (page 101, No. 59). —- Samvat 1320 varshe, vaisakha Sudi 4 gurau. 

Northern V. 1320 current: Monday, 24th April, A. D. 1262. 

Northern V. 1320 expired : Friday, 18th April, A. D, 1263; the 4th tithi of the bright half 
ended 12 h, 11 m. after mean sunrise. The date would agree if Thursday, 12th April 
A. D. 1263, were coupled with the running tithi. 

Southern V. 1320 expired : Wednesday, 2nd April, A, D. 1264, 

10. V.1848 (page 24, No. 9). — Sathvat 1848, vaisikha gudi 6 so” (some ?) 

Northern V. 1348 current: Thursday, 12th April, A. D, 1285. 

Northern V. 1343 expired: Monday, Ist April, A, D. 1286; the 6th tithi of the 
bright half ended 23 h. 41 m. after mean sunrise. 

Southern V. 1343 expired : Sunday, 20th April, A, D. 1287. 

1l. YV. 1892 (page 127, No. 77), — Samvat 1392 varshe, dshadha Sudi 2 gurau. 

Northern V. 1392 current: Saturday, 4th June, A. D. 1834, 

Northern V. 1392 expired : Friday, 23rdJune, A. D, 1335; the 2nditithi of the bright half 
ended 4 h. 386 m. after mean sunrise. The date would agree if Thursday, 22nd June, 
A. D. 1335, were coupled with the running tithi. 

Southern V. 1892 expired: Tuesday, lith June, A. D. 1836. 


(c) Dates in southern expired years. 

12, V. 1154 (page 29, No. 13). — Sathvat 1154 vaisikha sukla pratipaddyam ravidine, 

Northern V. 1154 current: Thursday, 27th March, 4. D. 1096, 

Northern V. 1154 expired: Wednesday, 15th April, A. D. 1097, 

Southern V. 1154 expired: Monday, 5th April, A. D. 1098; the first tithi of the bright 
half ended 10 h. 33 m. after mean sunrise, The date would agree if Sunday, 4th April, 
A. D. 1098, were coupled with the running tithi, 

18, V. 1271 (page 132, No. 80). — Sathvat 1271 vaisakha sudi 9 gurau. 

Northern V. 1271 current: Tuesday, 30th April, A. D. 1218. 

Nothern V. 1271 expired: Sunday, 20th April, A. D, 1214, 

Southern V. 1271 expired: Friday, 10th April, A. D, 1215; the 9th tithi of the bright half 
ended 0 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise. The date would agree if Thursday, 9th April, 
A. D. 1215, were coupled with the running tithi. | 
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14, V. 1300 (page 67, No. 44). — Sathvat 1300 varshe jyeshtha sudi 7 ravau. 
Northern V. 1800 current: Thursday, 8th May, A. D. 1242. 


Northern V. 1300 expired : Wednesday, 27th May, A. D. 1248, 

Southern V. 1800 expired: Sunday, 15th May, A. D. 1244; the 7th tithi of the bright 
half ended 20 h. 32 m. after mean sunrise. 

15. V. 18382 (page 104, No, 60), — Vikramatah Krimati varshe nayanigni gunendu 
jyeshtha Svetadagamyam hastdrke. 

Northern V. 1332 current: Thursday, 17th May, A. D. 1274, Moon in Nakshatra Hasta, 

Northern V. 1832 expired: Monday, 6th May, A. D, 1275. Moon in Nakshatra Uttara- 
Phalguni, 


Southern V. 1882 expired: Sunday, 24th May, A. D. 1276; the 10th tithi of the bright 
half ended 11 h. 54 m. after mean sunrise. The moon was in Nehkshatra Hasid till 4 h. after 


mean sunrise. 
16. V. 1834 (page 96, No. 57), Satmvat 1334 varshe bhadrava sudi 1 sanau. 
Northern V. 1334 current: Wednesday, 12th August, A. I. 1276. 
Northern V. 1334 expired: Sunday, Ist August, A. D. 1277. 


Southern V. 1334 expired: Saturday, 20th August, A. D. 1278; the Ist tithi of the 
bright half ended 20 h. 49 m. after mean sunrise. 


17. V. 1836 (page 53, No, 32). — Sathvat 1336 varshe jyeshtha éudi 5 ravau. 
Northern V. 1336 current: Saturday, 28th May, A. D. 1278. 
Northern V. 1836 expired: Wednesday, 17th May, A. D. 1279. 


Southern V. 1336 expired: Sunday, 5th May, A. D. 1280; the 5th tithi of the bright 
half ended 14 h. 27 m. after mean sunrise. 


18. V. 1384 (page 123, No. 74). — Samvat 1884 varshe Srivana éudi dvitiydyim Sanau. 
Northern V. 1384 current: Wednesday, 2nd July 1326, 
Northern V. 1384 expired: Tuesday, 21st July, A. D. 1327. 


Southern V. 1884 expired : Saturday, 9th July, A. D. 1828; the 2nd tithi of the bright 
half ended 19 h. 8 m, after mean sunrise. 


19. V. 1890 (page 135, No. 84). — Sam° 13890 varshe chaitra Sudi 2 some. 
Northern V. 1390 current: Friday, 138th March, A. D. 1332. 
Northern V. 1390 expired: Thursday, Ist April, A. D. 1333. 


Southern V. 1890 expired: Tuesday, 22nd March, A. D. 1884; the'2nd tithi of the 
bright half ended 3 h. 3 m. after mean sunrise. The date would agree if Monday, 21st 
March, A. D. 1884, were coupled with the running tithi. 


(B) Dates in dark fortnights. 
(1) Dates from Karttika to Phalguna, 
(2) Dates in current years. 
None. | 
(b) Dates in expired years. 
(2) Parnimanta dates. 


None. 
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(8) Améanta dates. 
20, V. 1284 (page 129, No. 78). — Samnvat 1284 varshe phalguna vadi 7 some 
V. 1284 current — 
pirniminta: Wednesday, 10th February, A. D. 1227, 
aminta: Thursday, 11th March, A, D. 1227, 


V. 1284 expired — 
pirniminta: Sunday, 30th January, A. D. 1228. 
aminta: Tuesday, 29th February, A. D, 1228; the 7th tithi of the dark half 
ended 6h. 5 m., after mean sunrise, The date would agree if Monday, 
28th February, A. D. 1228, were coupled with the running tithi. 


21. V. 1289 (page 81, No. 51), — Sathvat 1289 varshe migha vadi 6 bhaumév (sic.) 
V. 1289 current — 
pirnimanta : Thursday, 15th January, A. D, 1282 ; 
aminta: Friday, 18th February, A. D. 1292. 
V. 1289 expired — 
pirniminta : Monday, 8rd January, A. D. 1233. 
aminta: Wednesday, 2nd February, A. D. 1233; the 6th tithi of the dark half 


ended 2 h. 20 m. after mean sunrise. The date would agree if Tuesday, 
ist February, A. D. 1233, were coupled with the running tithi. 


(c) Dates either pirniminta current or amanta expired. 


"92, ¥V.1297 (page 136, No, 86). — Samvat 1297 varshe kirtika vadi 11 ravau. 


VY. 1297 current — 
pirnimanta: Sunday, 25th September, A. D. 1239; the llth 
dark half ended 2 h. 27 m, after mean SUDTISCs 


aminta: Monday, 24th October, A. D. 1239. 


tithi of the 


V. 1297 expired — 
pirnimanta : Saturday, 13th October, A. D. 1240. 


amainta: Sunday, llth November, A. D. 1240 ; 
half ended 14 h. 19 m. after mean sunrise. 


(2) Dates from Chaitra to Asvina. 


the 11th tithi of the dark 


(a) Dates in northern current years. 
None. 
(b) Dates in northern expired or southern current years. 


{2) Poarnimanta dates. 
None. 
(8) Amanta dates. 


53. ‘V. 1288 (page 94, No. 55). — Sathvat 1288 varshe Agh&dha vadi amavisyadine Ghaume. 


Northern V. 1288 current — 
pirnimania : Wednesday, 12th June, A. D. 1230. 
aminta : Thursday, 11th July, A. D. 1230. 
Northern V. 1288 expired — 
pirnimfnta : Monday, Ond June, A. D. 1231, 
amanta: Tuesday, Ist July, A. D. 1231; 
10 h. 29 m. after mean sunrise. 


ee 


the 15th tithi of the dark half ended 
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Southern V. 1288 expired — 
pirnimanta: Sunday, 20th June, A, D. 1232. 
amanta: Monday, 19th July, A. D. 12382, 
(c) Dates in southern expired years. 
(2) Parniménta dates. 


24, V.1181 (page 109, No. 66). — Sathvat 1181, jyeshtha vadi 13 sanau. 


Northern V. 1181 current — 
pirniminta: Wednesday, 25th April, A. D. 1123, 
amanta: Friday, 25th May, A. D. 1123. 
Northern V. 1181 expired — 
purnimanta: Tuesday, 13th May, A. D, 1124. 
aminia : Thursday, 12th June, A, D. 1124. 
Southern V. expired — 


purnimanta : Sunday, 8rd May, A. D. 1125; the 13th tithi of the dark half ended 
4h, 28 m. after mean sunrise. The date would agree if Saturday, 2nd 


May, A. D. 1125, were coupled with the running tithi. 
amanta: Monday, Ist June, A, D, 1125. 
25, V.1331 (page 57, No. 35). — Sathvat 1331 varshe, prathama jyeshtha vadi 15, sanaw. 


Northern V. 1331 current — 
purniminta : Thursday, 18th May, A. D. 1273. 
amanta : Friday, 16th June, A, D. 1278. 


Northern V. 1331 expired — 
purnimanta: Monday, 7th May, A. D, 1274. 
amanta : Wednesday, 6th June, A. D, 1274. 


Southern V. 1331 expired — 
pirnimainta: Saturday, 27th April, A. D. 1275; the loth tithi of the dark half 
ended 9 h. 38 m. after mean sunrise and in this year jyeshtha is intercalated. 
aminta: Sunday, 26th May, A. D. 1275. 


(d) Dates either amainta in northern current or ptirniminta in southern 
expired years. 


26. V.1425 (page 99, No. 58). — Saznvat 1425 varshe bhadrapada vadi 5 bhawme. 


Northern V. 1425 current — 
pirnimanta: Sunday, 15th August, A, D, 1867, 
amanta: Tuesday, 14th September, A. D. 1867; the 5th tithi of the dark half 
ended 1h. 12 m. after mean sunrise. 
Northern V, 1425 expired — 
pirniminta: Thursday, 3rd August, A, D. 1368, 
aminta: Sunday, 2nd September, A. D. 1368, 


Southern V. 1425 expired — 
parnimanta : Tuesday, 24th July, A. D. 1369; the Sth tithi of the dark half 


ended 11h. 33 m. after mean sunrise, 
amanta : Wednesday, 22nd August, A. D, 1869. 
(e} Dates either amanta in northern current or parnimanta in northern 
expired years, 
None, 
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(f) Dates either puirniminta in northern current or amanta in southern 
expired years. 





None. 
(g) Dates either pirnim4inta in northern current or aminta in northern 
expired years. 
27, V.1273 (page 95, No, &6), Sathvat 1273, grdvana vadi 8 ravaw. 
Northern V. 1273 eurrent— 
pirnimanta: Sunday, 2ist June, A. D. 1215; the 8th tithi of the dark half ended 
6h. 18 m. after mean sunrise. 
aminta: Monday, 20th July, A. D. 1215, 
Northern V. 1273 expired — 
pirnimanta: Friday, 8th July, A. D. 1216. 
amanta: Sunday, 7th August, A. D. 1216; the 8th tithi of the dark half ended 
13 h, 49 m. after mean sunrise. 
Southern V, 1273 current — 
purniminta : Wednesday, 28th June A. D. 1217. 
aminta: Thursday, 27th July, A, D. 1217. 


II. — Irregular Dates. 
28. V.1454 (page 71, No. 48 ). — Sathvat 1454 varshe Migha gudi 13 some. 


V. 1454 current: Friday, 12th January, A, D. 1397. 


VY. 1454 expired: Wednesday, 30th January, A. D. 1898. 

V. 1455 expired: Monday, 20th January, A. D. 1899; the 13th tithi of the bright 
half ended 15 h. 18 m. after mean sunrise. So this date works out correctly only 
when calculating for the next following year. 

29, V. 1515 (page 120, No. 73). -- Sat#vat 1515 ,varshe dso mise Suklapakshe paiichamf 
gurai. 

Northern V. 1515 current: Saturday, 24th September, A. D. 1457, 

Northern V, 1515 expired : Wednesday, 13th September, A. D. 1458. 

Southern V, 1515 expired: Tuesday, 2nd October, A. D. 1459. 

Northern V. 1514 current: Sunday, 5th September, A. D. 1456, 

Southern V. 1516 expired: Saturday, 20th September, A. D. 1460, 


So the date works out in no case ; there must be some fault in it. 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM, 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, O.LHE., I.C.8. 


(Continued from », 257.) 


Ribbons. — The guardian power of the dancing half-alive ribbon, perliaps, reaches 
back to the carly magic days when the bird and beast scarer was @ spirit-scarer, In 
Egypt, ribbons were fastened to weapons and round the capitals of house pillars.°4 The diadem of 
the Persia’ monarch was a flowing ribbon.®®> The Romans tied coloured ribbons or threads to 
infants to keep off the Evil Bye2® The Greeks boundariblon to the stern pole of their ships.® 
% Smith’s Dictionary of the Btdle, Vol. I, p, 435, 


34 Wilkinson’s Hyyptians, Vol. Il. p. 102. 
ene % Potter’s Antiquities, Vol, II. p. 187. 


9 Persius’ Satires, Vol. IT, p. 31. 
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When Pausanias (A. D. 170) went to consult the oracle of Trophonias, he had to put on a linen 
habit set off with ribbons.28 In the temple at Delphi was a navel-shaped white stone with a 
ribbon hanging from it. Ribbons were frequently laid in Greek tombs.!00 Greek funeral urns 
were, and Italian funeral urns are, covered with ribbons! The wand or thyrsos of Dionysos was 
often adorned with ribbons or bandelets.2 In a Roman seat of Bacchus in the Louvre the 
sprays of ornaments end in ribbon bows. The Jewish sect of Essenes had the candidate’s 
white robe fringed with blue ribbons as an emblem of holiness.4 Phyllacteries, or guards, 
were ribbons with Bible texts worn by Jews on the brow to scare evil spirits. They 
continued to be used in Europe till they were denounced by the early Christian Church.5 
The nun at dedication wore a veil and a fillet or ribbon (vitéa).® 


Wedding guests at Lorraine wear a cross of blue and scarlet ribbons at their button-holes 
or in their caps.? For several days after her wedding the Russian bride wears a white muslin 
dress with pink ribbons? In Bohemia, ribbons are fastened to the Midsummer Pole® No 
Romanian decked with red ribbons can suffer from the Evil Eye.® In Tunis, during a recent 
(1898) outbreak of cholera, the people pinned ribbons to their clothes to keep off the epidemic.™ 
Mexican women wear a gold rosary round the neck from which hang gold coins and ribbons.!2 
" Phe key with which the door of the bull-pen is opened before a Mexican bull-fight has a great 
knot of ribbons.!3 Duppies, that is, Jamaica negro shadows, will throttle any puppy that has 
not # red ribbon collar.4 In the island of Tonga at the new yam feast the yams 
are decked with ribbons. Musalmans in Tibet deck the sacrificial sheep with ribbons 
and flowers® According to Ovid (A. D. 30), sacred trees were adorned with crowns and 
ribbons? The Ilkhadn of Persia (1802) took shelter in atree. He afterwards visited the tree 
with his nobles and wives. They fastened ribbons to the tree and danced round it. So 
Changez Khan's grand uncle Kutlnk Khan (C. A. D. 1150) alighted before a tree and made 
a vow if he won he would come back and bind ribbons round it. He won and danced round the 
treeJ® In Italy, the palm and olive branches that are laid on the altar on Palm Sunday are 
decked with ribbons. In Russia, a girl ties a ribbon round a birch tree and it lets her pass,?¢ 
Ribbons are fastened to Abyssinian guitars and to Savoy and Scottish bagpipes. 


Christmas wassail bowls in Scotland and in England used to he garnished with ribbons.?! On 
the brinks of many wellsin Dumfries and Galloway ribbons and other little articles of female finery 
have been seen by people yet living fastened so as to wave over the spring. These were offerings 
for the recovery of sick children.22. Compare the snood in the Scottish maiden’s hair, the ribbon 
in the wedding favour, the ribbon round the wedding cake, the bows of ribbon tied to the 
mane and tail of the horse for sale, the spear pennon, the ship’s pennant, and the ribbon of 
the Order. At funerals black and white ribbons used to he worn in England.”* Lord Burleigh, 
Treasurer of England (A. D. 1570), wore a blue ribbon next his garter studded with snail shells 
to keep off gout4 In Northampton, a dead married woman’s head was bound with a black 
ribbon aud a maiden’s head with a white ribbon.25 In Clee in Lancashire (1829), a band of 


# Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 389. 9 Op. cit, Vol. I. p. 319. 
x00 Op, cit. Vol. TL. p. 233. 2 Op, cit. Vol, IL. p. 186; MS, Note, 1889, 
2 Brown’s Great Dionysiak Myth., Vol. II. p. 91, 8 MS. Note, Feb. 2nd, 1835. 
4 Mackay’s Freemasonry, p. 22. & Henderson’s Folk-Lorp, p. 4. 
6 Smith’s Christian Anttquities, p, 1412. 7 Folk-Lore Records, Vol, ITT. Pt. IL. p. 260. 


3 Mrs, Romanofi’s Rites and Oustoms of the Graco-Russian Church, p. 214: 

2 The Golden Bough, Vol. L p. 79; Elworthy’s The Evil Eye, p. 101. 

10 Notes and Queries, Fifth Series, Vol, XIII. p. 45, 3! Elworthy’s The Hvil Hye, p. 59. 
.32 Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, February, 1885, p. 374. 
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‘38 Brocklehurst’s Mexico To-day, p. 205. 1& The National Review, Jane 1895, p. 337, 
8 The Golden Bough, Vol. II. pp. 879, 380, 16 Huoc’s Travels, Vol. II. p. 28. 
i “Potter's Andizuities, Vol. I p, 232. 18 Howorth’s Changiz Khan, p. 153, 
18 The Times of India, 4th April 1885, 20 Ralston’s Russian Folk-Tales, p, 140. 
s1 Ghainttts? Book of Days, Vol. IL. p. 783; Gentleman’s Magazine Library, “ Popular Superstitiozs,’ p, 77, 
22 ATlan Guiiingham’s Songs of Scoiland, 1825, 283 Chambers’ Book of Days, p. 274, 2 eee 


d¢ Browne, Vol L p. 287. 25 Henderson’s FolkeLore, p. 68 
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children accompanied a maiden’s funeral dressed in white-paper gloves and with long white- 
paper ribbons. According to Irving, ribbons formed part of the old-fashioned funeral garland ;27 


“ A garland shall be framed by art and nature’s skill 
Of sundry coloured flowers in token of good-will, 
And sundry coloured ribbons on it I will bestow, 
But chiefly black and yellow with her to grave shall go.” 


In Yorkshire (1793), the bride and bridegroom were covered with ribbons of any colour but 
green.28 Ribbons are tied to the cart with the bride’s luggage in Sunderland. In Yorkshire, 
a wedding should be wound up by a race for a ribbon, The winner gets a kiss and the rest a 
drink.36 In the sixteenth century the English May Poles were decked with ribbons.3! In 
seventeenth-century England, ribbons or filletings were worn by women both at weddings and 
at churchings. So Herrick, on Julia’s churching— 
“« Put on thy holy filletings and so 
To the temple with the sober go.”82 


And when the bride is brought into her husband’s house— 


“You that be of nearest kin, 
Now on the threshold force her in, 
But to avert the worst let her 
Her fillets first knit to the posts.’33 


On Shrove Tuesday (A. D. 1640) the boy whose cock won in the cock-fight went in triumph 
through the streets decked with ribbons, the others following with drum and fiddle.4 The 
Morris Dancers in Dean Forest (1822) had their bodices and hats covered with ribbons of all 
colours.25 Among the farmers of Herefordshire (1819) the winner of a law suit attends church 
with ribbons in his cap.36 In Rutland (1872), an unmarried girl can be cured of bleeding at 
the nose by wearing a red ribbon round her neck,3? 


Salt. — Salt as the origin of wholesomeness, the scarer of corruption, the keeper of freshness, 
the giver of appetite, the saver from sickness, is, in early stages of belief, one of the most 
widely worshipped of guardians. In later stages salt maintains its worshipfulness as a type 
of life and of wit and as the fiend-feared emblem of immortality. 


In Gujarat, the luckiest of all purchases on the Kartik (November) new year’s day is salt. 
A gift of salt to Brihmans lightens to the giver the pains of death. Salt is used in all spirit- 
scaring rites, and on the dark 14th of As6 (October) high-caste Hindu women spill little piles 
of salt and husked rice at cross-roads.88 Among Gujarat Hindus the Evil Eye is removed by 
waving a pinch of salt and mustard seed round the child’s head and throwing it into the fire,®9 
The Prophet Muhammad said, “Blessed is the dianer cloth on which is salt.” The Gujarat 
‘Musalmén follows this rule, and during Ramazan, or at feasts, spills salt on his dinner cloth.4° 
In the North-West Provinces, to the west of the Jamna, when the cotton besins to burst, 
women go into the fields, sprinkle salt as a lustration, and pray for plenty.41 In Kathiawar, 
a frequent application of salt-earth and avala leaves is believed to cure a contraction of 
the joints.“4 Gujarat Kanbis wave a copper-pot with salt over the bridegroom’s head, 
eee reel ne ee ene ne een Ec rere 
26 Gentleman’s Magazine Library, “ Manners and Customs,” p. 38. 27 Sketch Book, Vol. I. p. 252, 


2% Gentleman’s Magazine Library, ‘‘ Manners and Customs,” p. 61. 2 Op. cit. p.40. % Op, cit. p. 41. 

31 Hone’s Every-Day Book, Vol. I. pp. 550-55. 82 Poems (1869 Edn.), Vol, EL. p. 307. 

88 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 57. 3% Aubrey’s Remains of Gentilism, p. 41. 
38 Gentleman’s Magazine Library, ‘“‘ Manners and Customs,” p. 34, oe 

28 Gentleman’s Magazine Library, “‘ Manners and Customs,” p. 18, 
21 Notes and Quertés, Fourth Series, Vol, V. p. 88. 

8 Vaikunthram’s Element Worship, “ Gujarat Hindu Religion.” 
409 Mr. Faz] Latfull@i Feridi, ” 
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89 Vaikunthrim’s Element Worship. 
41 Eliot's Races, Vol. I. p. 254. 
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and the higher class Hindus in Gujarat, on New Year’s Day, in front of all houses, pile 
three or four heaps of salt. Poor people carry off the salt and next day bring it for sale, crying 
aloud sab-ras,i.e., “real jam,” or all savour. The householders buy it as lucky.“ In the 
Koukan, till a child is six months old, salt and water are every evening waved round its face 
that it may not suffer from theEvilEye.4® Salt is the first thing served at a Hindu caste feast.*® 
Ata joyful feast among the Dharwdr Madhva Brahmans salt is served first; ata funeral feast 
salt is not served at all.47 In the worship of the Sapia Rishis, or Seven Sages, salt is not 
used, lest it should scare thems Among the Roman Catholics of Kanara salt is putin the 
mouth of the child at baptism, probably to scare the devil.4® Among the Kanara Musalmins 
no salt is given to a newly delivered woman.5° In the marriage ceremony of the Poona 
Velalis, a plantain leaf is laid for the bride to sit on, and on the leaf salt is spread.*! 
In the Dekhan, when a Gdsivi is initiated, sugar and salt are put in his mouth, sugar 
to sweeten it, and salt that he may prove true to his faithh When a Dekhan 
Chitpdvan goes through the all-atonement, or prdyaschitta, he eats nothing during the day, 
or, if he must eat for his health, he at least takes no salt, as salt is specially forbidden.®2 
Nagar Lingayats, Dhangars, Buruds and other classes bury large quantities of salt with the 
dead.53 Among Arabs on the seventh day after a birth, when the child is carried through the 
hdvim, a womau sprinkles salt and fennel seed on the floor, saying, ‘‘ May foul salt be in the eye 
of the envier.” The sprinkling of salt guards the mother and child from the Evil Eye.54 The 
Ahmadnagar Manbhavs strew the bottom of the grave with salt, and again strew salt on the 
top of arobe drawn over the body. The Vaishnavas of Bengal put salt in the grave and in 
the mouth, nostrils, ears, eyes, and other openings of the dead.5> In Southern India, the body 
of a Vaishnav Svami is stuffed with salt and powdered mustard. Other ascetics are buried in 
a pit full of salt.°° At a Beni-Isra’il feast, before the guests begin to eat, the minister dips 
bread in salt, and it is handed round to all.57 


Among the ancient Egyptians an ointment of palm-wine, salt, and incense cured spirit- 
possession.°> Among the ancient Persians the flesh of the victim was sprinkled with salt.5° 
The ancient Jews set a high value on salt. They called salt the seal of tle covenant and 
offered it with all meat offerings.°° The Jewish prophet Hlisha healed and sweetened the waters 
of Jericho by casting in salt.*! Salt and sulphur were put on the wedding crown worn by the 
Jewish husband. Jews who lived at the sea-side, every day, before matins, washed their hand 
in the salt water.88 The Jews mixed salt with their holy ointment and rubbed with salt their 
new-born babes. 


That Greek wit was known as Attic Salt shows how highly the classic Greek valued the 
virtues of salt. The first thing a Greek presented to a stranger was salt. They rationalised 
that as in salt watery and earthy particles unite, so friendship should be a constant union ; or as 
sali keeps away corruption, so friendship should always be fresh. An earlier belief remains 
in the Greek divine or holy salt from whose shrine, the family salt-cellar, a guardian in- 
fiuence spread forth. The salt from the family salt-cellar, which was the bond of union among 
the people of the house, formed, when partaken by the stranger, a bond of union, or sacrament, 
between the stranger and his hosts; similarly, by setting salt on the tables the guardian spirit 
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#4 Information from Mr. Ratirdm. #5 Information from Mr. B. P, Joshi, 
46 Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi, #? Information from Mr. Tirmalrfo. 
#8 Information from Mr. Tirmalréo, “9 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XV. p. 388, 
,.% Op. cit. Vol. XV. p. 405. 51 Op. cit. Vol. XV. p. 289. 
, 52 Op. cit. Vol. XV. p. 147. 5? Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXII. p. 115; Vol. XVIII. p, 188, 
% Lane’s Arabian Society, p. 188, 55 Ward’s View of the Hindus, Vol. III. p. 277. 
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of the house passed into the stranger. In a more formal way families and states were joined 
by a covenant of hospitality. So, like the salt, the tokens held by the covenanting parties were 
sumbole or symbols in which a common guardian influence dwelt. In proof of this, on the 
dye, of which each party to an union of hospitality kept half, was graven the image of Jupiter 
hospitalis. “I bring with me,” says Plautus, “the god of hospitality and the tessera.”®4 It is this 
bolief in the sacrament of salt that makes the Hindu and the Indian Musalmin agree in holding 
falseness to sali the basest of crimes. The Greek feeling of the divinity of salt continued after 
the Greeks became Christian. As the classic Greek poured ground cakes of salt and barley on 
the altar, so the Christian Greek put salt into the sacramental bread. Salt, they said, is life ; 
saltless sacrifice is dead.® In the Dionysiuk Mysteries a lump of salt signified generation,®6 
Salt was sacred among the Romans, and was habitually compared to wit and liveliness.é? The 
family salt-cellar or salinum was an heirloom, and was always set on the table as a symbol of the 
family guardians.°® The Romans mixed salt and water to make holy water.6 They thought 
that salt caused cheerfulness and cured disease.“ Among the Romans a salted cake was broken 
over the victim's head.7+_ That salt is as a soul keeping the body wholesome is oddly illustrated 
by Cicero’s saying, the pig has life anima only instead of salt to keep him from rotting.” So 
Herrick (1640): 
“The body’s salé the soul is, which, when gone, 
The flesh soon sucks in putrefaction.’73 


In the early Christian Western Church any one allowed to be a catechumen or hearer 
received the gift of salt. This was called Sacramentum Catechumenorum.’4 After baptism 
salt was given and after confession penitents received salt with milk and honey.75 In Constan- 
tinople every house was sprinkled with sea-water.76 Elsewhere the houses of the sick were 
cleansed with holy water.”7 At the dedication of a church, salt, ashes, and water were sprinkled 
on the corners of the altar.”® Though the Christian organisers admitted that salt was a 
guardian home, they held that, like water, oil, and other natural shrines, sali was apt to become 
fiend-tenanted instead of guardian-tenanted, and before use had to be exorcised.’? Both 
Greeks and Romans placed holy salt-water at the entrance of their temples.°° For ceremonial 
cleansing the Greeks preferred sea-water.®! ‘All humanills,” says Huripides, “are cleansed by the 
sea, whose holy water, according to Wordsworth, performs his priest-like task of pure 
ablation round earth’s human shores.” Modern Jews throw salt on thefire to drive away evil 
spirits.22 In North Central Africa, near lake Chad, Denham tells howa Musalmin woman burnt 
salt, praying that neither the devil nor hisimps might frighten the traveller. In Upper Egypt, 
when a caravan is abont to start, the Ababde women come out carrying earthen vessels filled 
with burning coals. They set the vessels before the several loads and throw salt over the 
coals. As the bluish flame rises, they exclaim: “May you be blessed in going and in 
coming.” By this the devil and every evil fiend is put to flight.™ 


Salt-water is a familiar medicine in Chinese cattle-diseases.° In Japan, during the puri- 
fying ceremonies of the early Shinto religion, the ground is strewn with salt, and salt is 





6 Potter's Antiquities, Vol. IL. pp. 414-416. 
6 Smith’s Christian Antiquities, p. 603; Potter’s Antigutties, Vol. I. p, 253. 


66 Brown's Greut Dionysiak Myth, Yol, IL. p. 66. 67 Smith’s Greek and Roman Antiquities, “ Salinum. ” 
68 Op. cit., loc. cit, 6 Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol, II. p. 439. 

7 Pliny’s Natural History, Book xxxi, Chap. 719. TL Adam’s Roman Antiquities, p. 260. 

72 Potter’s Antiquities, Vol. IT. p. 354, 73 In Hone’s Table Book, Vol. I. p. 523. 

% “ Baptism,” Encyclopedia Britannica, IX. Edition, p. 351. 

75 Smith's Christian Antiquities, p. 318. 76 Op. cit. p. 1889. 

7 Op. cid. p. 1839. 78 Op. cit. p. 1839. 


79 Op. cit: p, 1839. 

30 Middleton’s Conformity of Paganism and Popery, p. 138. ? 

81 Potier’s Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 263. 82 Chambers’ Book of Days, p. 446. 
$3 Denham and Clapperton’s Africa, Vol. II. p. 188.  % Burkhardt’s Nubdta, p. 169. 

85 Gray’s China, Vol. II. p. 157. 86 Reed's Japan, Vol. I. p. 61. 
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sprinkled on the threshold at a Japan funeral.s’ Salt is highly valued in West Africa®® Ins - 
passing a spirit haunt in Lake Tanganyika in Africa, boatmen throw salt over their heads 
and into the water.22 In North-West Africa, when an offender’s head is cut off, the soldiers, 
whose duty it is to fix the head on a tower, get a Jew to salt the head before it is set up. 
At a marriage at Bornou, in North Africa, warm salt-water is sprinkled round the house to pre- 
vent any evil spirit approaching. If an evil spirit get near the marriage couple, the man will 
become impotent or the woman barren. In some Mexican ceremonies the faces of the human 
victims were sprinkled with salt.% 

The modern Greeks venerate salt®3 Athenian maidens on the eve of the new nroon 
offer on the bank of the Ilisus a plate with honey, salt, and a cake.®4 In A. D, 1100 Abbot 
Richatmas wrote: “If the devil takes away my appetite I taste a little salt and my appetite 
returns. If lose it again, I take more salt and am again hungry.” In Sicily, when an 
ass, a mule, or a horse is to enter a new stable, salt is sprinkled on its back that the fairies. 
may not lame it,%° German shepherds, who were sorcerers, were accused of baptizing their 
sheep with salt.” When (1878) a German prince came back to Bucharest, the Mayor 
presented him with the customary bread and salt.”®8 So in Russia strangers are offered bread 
and salt asa compliment. In France, before a wedding, salt was put in the pockets and a coin 
inthe shoe A Servian (1876), suffering from serious lung disease, is laid, face down, on the 
ground, while the wise-woman scatters salt on him and walks round him mumbling! In 
Germany, im a house where one lies dead, three heaps of salt are made2 In Germany, 
unbaptised infants have salt- placed beside them for safety, The emigrants from Salzburg 
dipped a wetted finger in salt and swore.’ In his picture of the Last Supper, Michael Angelo 
makes Judas upset the salt dish, so that it spills towards him, which, according to Burton, is a 
bad omen.“ If salt is spilt, a little should be dropped over the left shoulder to keep 
off the spirits. Ata Roman Catholic baptism salt is blessed by nine crossings, and a little is 
put in the child’s mouth as the salt of wisdom. After consecration, that is, when the sign of 
the cross is made over it, salt becomes a sacrament able to drive away the enemy.® 





In Ireland, if any one enters on a new office, women in thestreets and girls from the windows. 
shower on him wheat and salt.’ In A.D. 1700 no Isle of Man fisherman would sail without salt 
in his pocket, Tweed fishermen salt their nets and throw salt in the sea to blind fairies. In 
Holland, to upset a salt-cellar is to capsize a boat.® Scotch fairies eat no salt.2 The ghost- 
haunted sailor was freed from the phantom by adraught of saltand water.!° In Scotland (1629), 
large quantities of salt used to be put with an animal ina grave todrive away the cattle plague! 
So also in Scotland, Ireland, and England, a plate of salt used to be laid on the corpse’s breast 
to keep off evil spirits.2 In North England and in Spain, itis unlucky to give salt out of a 


a 
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house.¥ In Scotland, oaths weré taken on bread and salt, and salt was put into milk asaguard 
against the Evil Eye!4 In England (1590), consecrated salt saved men from witches. In 
North England, spilt salt brings ill-luck, unless part of it is dropped over the left shoulder.16 
If the milk is bewitched, in Lancashire they put into it a hot iron, in Northumberland a crooked 
coin, and in Cleveland a pinch of salt.” In the north of England, there isa saying: “ Help 
me to salt; help me to sorrow.”!® In the Isle of Man, people always carry salt in their 
pockets.!® Eton scholars, every third year, used to go to the salt hill and distribute salt; while 
friars used to sell consecrated salt for healing.2® An Irishman recovered his wife from a rout 
of fairies by throwing over her, as she passed, salt, hen’s blood, and all-flower water.2! 


The use of salt to keep evil from an unbaptised child was common in Middle-Age Europe.” 
in a Scottish ballad the infant unbaptised daughter of the king dies and is laid, swathed in 
linen, in a golden casket with much salt and a lighted lamp because she had never been in God’s 
House. In Scotland, the new-born babe is bathed in or rubbed with salt and water and 
made to taste it three times. The mother’s breast is also washed with salt-water before the 
child begins to suck.22~ When a babe is brought to a house for the first time the head of the 
house must put sugar and salt into its mouth and wish it well.24 In Argyleshire, in Scotland 
(1800), when a child was taken to be baptised, before leaving the house salt was carried round it 
against the sun. In the Christian rite of baptism salt is put into the child’s mouth that he may 
spit out the evil one, despwere malum.26 In Lincoln (1833), a newly-christened child brought 
into a neighbour’s house was presented with eggs and salt.27 In Scotland, ifa child has a blink, 
of the evil life a sixpence is borrowed, a good fire kept burning in the grate, the door locked, 
silence kept, and the child laid in front of the fire. A spoon is filled with water and the 
borrowed sixpence is piled with salt, and both sixpence and salt are spilt into the water. The 
child’s feet, hands, and brow are rubbed with the salt-water and the rest is thrown into the fire 
with the words, ‘Guid preserve from all scaith.”’ 28 A dish full of salt was the first article of 
the bride’s which was carried into her new house. In entering the house some of the salt was 
scattered on the floor.22 In Lincoln (1833), salt was a pledge of welcome. It was given toa 
guest as soon as he entered the host’s house.®® In 1597, James Stuart, and in 1603 James 
Reid, cured a woman by making her drink sonth-running water and by casting salt and 
wheat about her bed.3! In 1607 Bartie Paterson cured a sick man by making him always 
wear nine grains of wheat, nine grains of salt, and nine twigs of rowan.™ In 1600 a 
Scottish midwife eased a woman’s pains in child-birth by laying an open knife and sprinkling 
salt under the bed.33 About 1600 a cattle plague was stayed by burying in a pit a live ox 
and a live cat with much salt.24 In 1863 salt and wheat were bound in a cloth to a cow’s horn 
to keep off disease, and in another case (1649) to help her milk.8> In Yorkshire (1546), salt and 

an old sickle were put under a cow’s stall to cure disease.26 In North England (1825), when a 
eow is calving salt is strewn along her back to keep the witch from hurting her’? Salt is 
dropped into the first milk dvawa from a lately calved cow.3? And in Lincoln (1830), when 





18 Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p, 217, 14 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. ILL. pp. 164, 165. 
15 Op. cit. Vol. IIL. p. 19. 16 Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p, 121. 
1 Op. cit. p. 183. 38 Dyer’s Folk-Lore, p. 278. 
19 Op, cit. p. 2%. 20 Madras Almanac, 1840, p. 631. 
21 Notes and Queries, Vol, VI. p. 10. 22 Napier’s Folk-Lore, p. 34. 
23 Black’s Folk-Medicine, p. 180; Napier’s Folk-Lore, p. 20. 
' 2« Napier’s Folk. Lore, p, 33. 25 Black’s Fotk-Medicine, p. 81. 


26 Elworthy’s The Hvil Bye, p. 422. 
2T “Gentleman's Magazine Library, ‘‘ Mannets and Customs,”’ p. 31. 


% Napier’s Fotk-Lore, p. 37. 23 Napier’s Folk-Lore, p. 47. . 

30 Gentlemun’s Magazine Library, p. 118. 31 Dalyell’s Darker Superstitions of Scotland, pp. 85, 99, 
32 Op. cit. p. 395. 3% Op. cit. pp. 85, 99. 

3£ Op. cit. p. 193. 35 Op. cit. p. 100, 


36 The Denham Tracts, Vol. I. Pe 315. 37 Op, cit. Vol. If, pp. 325, 365. 
38 Op, cit. p. 101. | 
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cream is put in the churn salt is dropped into the fire to overcome witchcraft? In St, Kilda 
when cattle are moved they are purified with salt-water and fire. In Suffolk (1860), to bury 
a handful of salt (probably after waving it round the patient) cured ague. As the salt dissolved 
the ague left. 





(Lo be continued.) 


THE ANDAMAN FIRE-LEGEND. 
BY M. V. PORTMAN. 
A. 


One of the oldest of the Andamanese Legends is that regarding the first introduction of five 
to the people after a great cataclysm had occurred, during which much of their territory was 
submerged and all their fires were extinguished. It appears also to. be the best known, and 
the Andamanese are more generally agreed upon the statements init than in any of their 
other legends, each elder of the same tribe giving the same version of the story. 


The legend in each of the five languages of the South Andaman group of tribes runs 
translated freely, as follows :— 


TRANSLATIONS. 
I. Akabéada. 


God was sleeping at Tail-l’éko-tima.. Luratit came, stealing fire. The fire burnt God. 
God woke up. God seized the fire; he took the fire and, burnt Liratut with it. Then Lirattt 
took (the fire); he burnt Térchéker in Wota-Emi village, (where then ), the Ancestors lit 
fires. (The Ancestors referred to were) the Témo-lé, 


IE, Akarbdlé. 

Dim-Diiira, a very Iong time ago, at Kéri-l’éng-taéiwer, was bringing fire from God’s 
platform. He, taking the fire, burnt everybody with it. Bélub, and Tarkdiir, and Bilichiu 
fell into the sea and became fish. They took the fire to Rékwa-l’dr-ténga village and made 
fires there. 


III. Puchikwar. 
God was sleeping in Tail-I’éko-tima. Litratit went to bring fire. Lurattt caught hotd 
of the fire; then he burnt God. Then God woke up. God seized the fire. He hit Ltrattt 


with the fire. Then again he hit Tarchal with the fire. Chdaltér caught hold ef it. He gave 
it to the Ancestors at Waita-Himi. Then the Ancestors made fire, 


IV. Atkatjiwoi. 
Mr. Pigeon stolea firebrand at Kuro-+’én-mika, while God was sleeping. He gave the 


brand to the late Léch, who then made fires at Karat-tatak-émi. 


V. Kol. 


God was sleeping at Tail-l’dko-tima. Lairattt-took away fire to Oko-fmi. Kailotat 
went to Min-tong-ti (taking fire with him from Oko-fimi). At Min-tong-t4 the fire 
went out. Kaiulotat broke up the charred firewood and made fire again, (by blowing up 
the embers). They (the people there), became alive. Owing to the fire they became alive. 
“ The-Ancestors thus got fire in Min-tong-taik village. 





89 Gentleman's Magazine Library, “ Manners and Customs,” p. 33. 
£0 Cumming’s Hebrides, p. 336, 
#! Gentleman’s Magazine Library, ‘‘Popular Superstitions,’’ p. 129, 
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B. 


As it will be a matter of importance to students to know precisely upon what texts the 
above translations are based, I add them here with interlinear translations, and I also append 
certain notes necessary for the elucidation of the texts, 


TEXTS. 


I. Akabéada. 


Tail - l'dko - tima - len Piluga - 14 mami - ka. Liratut - 14 chipa 
(The name of a place) in God was sleeping. (a certain bird) fire 
tip-nga  dmé- ré, Chipa-1li Piluga-la ptigat-ka& Piluga-li bdi- kd, 
stealing came, Fire God was burning. God woke up, 
Piluga - 1a chapa éni - ka, A ik chapa - lik Lurattit 
God fire seized, He taking fre by (the bird) 
dt - ptigari - ré. Jek Luratut - 14 éni - ka, A i- Tarchéker 
burnt. At once (the bird) took, He Kingfisher 
I’ét - ptigari - ré Weta - Emi biraij - len, Chaoga - tabanga éko - dal - ré 


burnt (a place) village in, the Ancestors lit fires. 


Tdémo - 1dla. 
The Tomo - la. 
II, Akarbdle. 


Dim - Daira - lé rita Kéri - l’éng = t&iiwer - té Piluga iat 
(Name ofa man) a very long-time ago (name of a place) by ‘God His 
todgo  chodpa V’émo-kité, "Ong tk “dkat-paira pligird-+ Pé-ré. 
platform fire | was bringing. He taking - all men burnt did. 
Bélub, ka Tarkaiir, ka Bilichai, ’éngdt  dto - jirigmt - t= fa. 
(Name of a fish) and (nameofa fish) and (Flying-fsh) they in the sea went. 
‘Qnodt b-yaiikat mdé-nga,  ’Ongdt ofro-tichal-éna-té Rdékwa- dr - ténga 
They fish becoming. They carrying taking (name of a place) 
pirdij-4  dko- dal - nga Va - ré. 
village in . fire did. 


‘EIT, P&chikwar. 


Taal-Yéko-tim-an Bflik éng - pat - ye. Liratit dng ab ab- léchi - nga 
(Name of a place) in God was sleeping. (A bird) he fire was bringing... 


Liiratit I’éng - di - ye. Kota ‘ong Bilik l’ab - biki - ye. Kota Bilik 
(A bird) seized. Then he God burnt. Then God 

e oye 5 , , 3 t ’ r, 3 iat h i Sie 
toe kénvyi-ye. Bilik Iéng 4+ If-ye. “Ong © Liiratut V’dte tL c ga. 
— : God he fire seized. He then (a bird) hit with fire. 


Péte-toi-chu-ye.  Chédliér J’ éng- di- ye. 
Then #@ain he then (a maz, or fish) hit with fire. Kingfisher  canght hold. 


Do: - chim.- len dé - nga Wiiita - Hmi - en. Ota Lad - chim 
(name ofa place) in. Then Ancestors 


Kéta kol ‘’éng 6 Tarchal 


ong 
He Ancestors to gave 
n’6ng - 6 - kddak - nga. | 

they made fire. 
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IV. Atkatjuiwoi. 


Kiiro-¢6n - mik-a Mém Mfirit-lM, Bilik Vaikatii-éma-t, péakar &t - 16 


(The name of a place)in Mr. Pigeon, God slept, wood fire with 
top - chike. At laiché Léch - lin A kétak A auko - kddak - chine 
stole. Fire the late (name) to he then he made fire 


ét-16 Karat - tdtak - émi - in, 
fire with (name ofa place) at. 


V. Kol, 
Tail-’dko-tim-en Bilik-14 pdt -ke. Liratiit - 14 Oko - émi - ¢ dt 
(Name of a plage) in God was sleeping. (a bird) (a place) in fire 
kék - an. Kailotat - ke lin V4 - chdl - an. Min - tong - ti - kéte. 
took away, (A man) by went. (Name of a place) to. 
Min - tong -ta-kéte-lék ft - bfl- an, Kailotat Vir - pin Pir - daik - an, 
(Name of a place) to by went out. (A man) charred wood broke up, 
k'frim - katidak-an. N’a n’dtam - teptir - in, At - ke n’dte - teptr - in, 

made fire. They became alive. Fire by they became alive 
Min - tong -taik  piiirdich-in, Jangil n’4  ’6ko - kaiidak - an, 
(a place) village in. :Ancestors they made fire, 
C, 
NOTES, 
General. 


In relating any occurrence to others, as distinct from conversation with them , the 
Andamanese generally speak in short, detached sentences, and a considerable pause must be 
imagined between each of the sentences in the legends, 


The “platform” mentioned in the legends is a small erection built by the Andamanese at 
the sides of their huts, on which meat, etc., is placed ; fire is put underneath it, | 


| The likeness of the story in nearly all respects to the Prometheus Legend will strike 
the reader at a glance, 
The Akabéada Legend, 


With regard to Lurattt and Tarchéker, birds may be meant, or men bearing the names of 
birds, for the Andamanese believe that, after the cataclysm, when fresh fire had to be brought 
from somewhere, many of the Andamanese, who were of course really drowned, had been 
changed into birds and fishes, 


Chaodga-tabanga means “the Andamanese who lived in former ages,” t.e,, the 
Ancestors,” and when an Andamanese is asked why he follows a certain custom, or how 
that custom originated, he would answer “ Because the Chivga-tibanga used ‘to do it,” or, 
** Because the Chadga-tibanga ordered it so.” 


Toémo-l6l4 means “The sons of Témé-ld,” who was the chief of all the Andamanese at 


the time of the cataclysm. Observe how this word is in apposition to Chadga-tébanga, a very 
_ common Andamanese form of speech. 


The Akarbdle Legend, = 
: - With the exception of Bélnub, none of the names: mentioned are now used as names for 
men, thdigh Bdlub, Tarkdir, and -Bilichii, are names -for fish, the Andamanese having an 


extensive vocabulary of fish names. Kéri-l’éng-taiiwer, and Rékwa-lér-ténga are com- 
pound place names, : 
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The Pichikwar Legend, 


The name of the place in which God was sleeping is here the same as that given in the 
Akabéada version of the Legend: the same bird, (or man), Liratiit, is also mentioned as the 
fire-stealer, 

The Aukaujiwoi Legend. 

The two names of the places change in this Legend, but the formation of these compoun 

words remain the same, for example :— : 


A. 
In Akabéala. 
Taut ~ — — — — oko - = - —- —- — —- tima, 
A certain tree, eonjunctional infix corner, 


Meaning: The village at the corner among the ‘Tail’ trees, (“A village” is always 
understood in these names.) The word is the same in the Puchikwér and Kol languages, 


In Akarbalé, 
a 37 — 
Kéri - - -~- - - - - - Véng —-—-—- —-—--—--—-—-—- taitiwer, 
A certain tree. conjunctional infix. sand. 


Meaning : “ The village on the sand, among the‘ Kéri’ trees.” 


In Aakaaj iwi. 
Kiro-—-----—- Oro tén —- -- —-—---- - mika 
A. certain tree. conjunctional infix. very big. 


Meaning : ‘‘ The village among the big ‘ Kuro’ trees.” 


B 
In Akabéada. In Puchikwar. In Kol. 

Wéta — — —Bni. Wiita — — — — — Emi. Oko — — — — Rimi. 

Rise up. Bed (or, Hut). Rise up. Bed (or, Hut}. Prefix. Bed. 


Meaning : “ The village from which the difterent tribes dispersed,” (like a flock of birds 
rising up), “after the cataclysm.” 


Cc 
In Akarddlé, 
Rékwa -—--—-—-- er oO Ya--—-—--------- > tonga, 
A stone, conjunctional infix, & TOWs 


Meaning: “ The village by the row of stones.” 


In Aakaij iwi. 


Karft -—- --- o-oo titak —-—-—---—--— émi 
A certain creeper, conjunctional infix. bed (or, hut). 


Meaning: “The hut among the ‘ Karét’ creepers.” 


In this Legend the Fire-thief is a Pigeon, and the construction of the first sentence differs 
from the direct speech in the other Legends. The first phrase states where Mr. Pigeon was ; 
in apposition to this is an entiréty unconnected phrase stating that « God was sleeping ” ; the 


third phrase tells us what Mr. Pigeon did, 
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The Kol Legend. 

The Kol, Pichikwar, and Akabéada tribes have very much the same versions of the 
Legend, giving the same names to the places and actors. The Akarbélé and Aikaiijuwoi 
differ, having places in their own countries where the fire is said to have been first kindled, 
and not recognising Wéta-Emi as the original home of the present race, as the others do. 

Kiailotht derives his name from a tree with black wood, such as the Diospyros nigricans, 
ebony, etc. 

Min — tong — té — kéte, or Min — tong — tak. 

A tree leaf bone, = A tree leaf bone, 


Meaning: “ The village of the ‘Min’ trees, which have big midribs to their leaves.” 








In N’étam we get a pronominal prefix in the plural, referring to ‘‘ human beings.” The 
whole phrase is strongly emphasised by these Pronouns, with the intention of showing that, 
after the cataclysm, almost all the people were dead and there was no fire. When fire had 

“been obtained, either the dead people were resuscitated, or fresh people were created, or what 
is probably really meant, life wert on again as usual and the country was re-peopled in the 
ordinary way. 

Jangil is here used for ‘Ancestors.’ I~ fotind that this word was used by the very 
ancient Akabéada for the name of the hostile Inland tribe in the South Andaman, who are 
now known as Jarawas, and who belong to the Ongé Group of Tribes, 


It is possible that the Akabéada may have regarded the tribe as resembling their 
ancestors in their customs, and it is the only inkling we get that the people of the South 
Andaman Group of Tribés récognise that the members of the other groups are sprung from 
the same stock as themselves, though they admit that all Andamanese are one race, and differ 
from other races, When they first saw African Negroes and Somilis they called them Jirawas 
thus admitting them to the same race as themselves, but considering them to be strangers and 
hostile, 


I have always doubted whether Jarawa is a real” Andamanese word, and believe it to be 
an Andamanese corruption of the Urdu word Jharié, meaning “Foresters,” and adapte d by the 
 Andamanese from the convicts since 1858, : fe te 





FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA, 
BY PANDIT S, M, NATESA SASTRI, B.A,, M.F.L.S, .> 
No, 48. — The Subhddér of the Cot. 


Ty the town.of.Tanjore there _lived.a clever Brdhman, named Késava Bhat. His means 
and attainments were very humble. He was a priest, and earned on an average a couple of 
Janams' every day by his profession, Half of this income, 7. ¢, one fanam, he spent for his 
household expenses, and with the other fanam he held every night Council on a Cot in the 
back premises of a big mansion in Tanjore, between the first and tenth ghatikds. 


The expression “ Council_on a Cot” requires some explanation: and im order to give this it 
is necessary to give a brief description of the mansion in the back premises ¢ of which Kééava 
‘Bhat held his council, In the West High ‘Street of Tanjore there was a millionaire called 
Navakoti Narayana Setti. His mansion was seven stories high, and extended for a mile 
trom, west to east: The back premises were in the Hast High Street, and were almost 


unnoticed at night. To these K&éava Bhat resorted every night at the second ghatiké 
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He had taken into his service four artisans —a carpenter, a cobbler, an oil-vendor, and 
a turban-tier, He paid each of these a quarter of a fanam every night for their services, 
which were as follows: — the carpenter would bring a small cot, for K@Sava Bhat to sit upon, 
the oilman would light two torches and supply them with oil suficient to burn till the tenth 
ghatikd of the night. KéSava Bhat would take his seat on the cot between the second and the 
third ghatikds of the night with torches burning on either side of him, The cobbler wonld 
then approach and cover his feet with a pair of newly-made costly Brahmani shoes, The 
turban-tier would bring a costly turban, and tie it on the Dhat’s head, Besides these four, 
Kegava Bhat had engaged four peons, on the promise of the high salary of 10 pons? each per 
month, to attend upon him every night between the second and tenth ghatikés. Now the 
Bhat called himself the Subhadar of the Cot, and instructed his servants to say so to any 
person who might question them as to who the person holding the council was. 


He held his council ‘with his eight servants — four peons and four artizans — till the 
tenth ghatikd of the night. Soon as the tds (gong) announced the tenth ghatihé, the turban-tier 
would take away the turban from the head of the Bhat, the cobbler would take back the shoes 
from off the Subhadiar’s feet, the oilmonger would put out the lights, and the carpenter wonld 
carry away the cot. KéSava would then stand up in the clothes in which he approached the 
mansion at the second ghatikd of the night, would dismiss his other servants — the four 
peons, — ordering them to wait again in readiness at the proper time next night, and would 
return home. 


Neither the millionaire nor any one of his servants noticed what was going on, and no one 
was able to detect the poor priest Késava Bhat in his transformed state of the Subhidar of the 
Cot with a costly turban on his head, newly-made Brahmani shoes on his feet, sitting in council 
in the palatial quarters of a millionaire. So our hero secured the title of the Subhadir of the 
Cot, and the townsmen began to recognise him as such only during the night, and thus passed 
away one month, 


Poor Késava paid every night for his temporary seat, turban, shoes, and light, but his 
difficulty was to find forty pons at the end of the month to pay his most obedient, willing and 
faithful peons; for, in fact, they had behaved as such, and had the greatest regard for their 
kind and liberal master. The undaunted Késava Bhat, however, told them on the last night of 
the first month that they would get their pay the next night. But as he was himself living 
from hand to mouth, and had wasted the one fanam that he could have saved every day on his 
Subhadari, he knew of no way to get ont of his mess. He returned home, and instead of 
disappointing his trustworthy peons he resolved to commit suicide and thus end his miseries. 


With his mind thus made up, and without telling his wife what he intended to do, he 
went all alone to the garden of his house in the dead of night and tying a strong rope to the 
loftiest branch of.a tree was on the point of attaching the other end of it to his neck to ‘suspend 
himself, when a voice was heard checking him from his rash act. 


* Desist from your mad resolution. Dig at the root of this tree. You will find seven pots 
of gold, each containing a lakh of pons.” 


_ Who ean have. uttered these consoling words. It must be the great Paramésvara. 
I shall dig, and if I do not find the pots, there is time enough to execute my resolution.” 


‘ - Fhus argued the Subhidar of the Cot and came down from the tree, and he dug as he 
had been told, and to his great astonishment he found the pots very near the surface. He took 
theni in, and seéured them at once, without informing even his wife of the vast amount of 
treasure he had obtained. | _ 


=~ 





2 Pon is a small gold coin. | 
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On the first night of the second month, KeSava Bhat paid his peons not only ten pons each 
as their salary, but made them presents of five pons each, aud addressed two of them as follows :—~ 


“My faithful servants: you know well how liberally I pay you for the short service that 
ITtake from you. The more faithful you are to me the greater will be your reward. Fam going 
soon to entrust to you au important task. You must deliver some treasure to Indumukhi — 
the favourite concubine of the emperor of Vijayanagar. Ishall bring it to-morrow. You must 
take it and deliver it to her, stating that it is a present from the Subhadar of the Cot, for 
one day’sexpenses. You must be ready to start to-morrow with the consignment. Hngage seven 
earts to carry the treasure,and be ready here to-morrow night. Youcan go home now at once.” 


Thus twoof the four peons were sent away a little early that night. And at the usual 
time the coun cil broke up, and our Subhadar returned home. He reserved a hundred pons from . 
each of the seven pots, and packed the remainder in seven cases, locked and sealed them well; 
and wrote the. following letter that very night :— 


“The Sabhadir of the Cot to ndumukhi— greetings. We have heard of your unparalleled 
beauty and the high favours lavished upon you by the emperor of Vijayanagar. We can, 
of coarse, bear no comparison with the emperor; but, as becoming our own humble position 
and as ardent admirers of your world-famed beauty, we send you asa present, for one day’s 
expenses of your ladyship, a small contribution, which we hope you will accept, Signed 
this day the 30th day of the month of Vaisikha of the year Manmatha, in our mansion the 
Dhanavilisa, — Kattil Subhadar,’’s 


The letter too wag put in a cover and sealed. The next night, the two peons, with 
money for expenses on the way, started with the treasure and the letter, and reached 
Vijayanagar after journeying fora month. The contribution for one day’s expenses was safely 
delivered. Indumukhi read the flattering note, counted the treasure, and was dumb with 
astonishment, Who could be the person who has remitted such an enormous quantity of 
wealth for her expenses for one day P What must be his own worth? These thoughts passed 
and repassed her mind, and she was not able to get any clear information from the peons that 
had accompanied the treasure. But she set down the Subhadir of the Cot to be the richest 
man in the world, and resolved to send him, as a token of her appreciation of his gift, some 
present in return, She went into her treasury,and after a carefal search found a costly throne 
set with diamonds and other precious gems, She thought that this would be a proper seat for 
the Subhiddr of the Cot. So she brought it out, carefully packed it, wrote a letter thanking 
the Subhadir, and intimated to him that she was to be considered henceforth as one of his 
humble maid-servants, and thas she also in her own humble way was'sending him a return 
present. She rewarded the peons thas eame from the Subhidir amply, as befitting: their 
position as servants of the Subhidar, and entrusted the throne and the letter to them.. 


The joy of the peons knew no bounds. In one trip they had, almost made their. fortune 
{tis only such high persons that they should serve, thought they. In their eagerness to reach 
home and thank their master, they performed the return jouyney in twenty days, and safely 
delivered the present of Indumukhi and her note to the SubhiAdar of the Cot. 


He was delighted at the receipt of his own gift by the most beautiful of womankind and 
of her return present. But what could he, anhumble Brahman priest, do with a costly throne ? 
His fertile imagination soon suggested a way of disposing of the gift. He had heard ‘of an 
yet more famous beauty called Norzana, who was the chief of the concubines of the emperor 

-ef Delhi He resolved to send the throne presented by Indumukhias a gift to the famous 
éoncubine of the Delhi emperor. He repacked the precions throne, wrote a letter similar to 


the one that he had written nearly two months previously to Indumukhi, and sent all the four 
peons to Dethi with the packet and the note, 





& Katttl Subhadér ™ The Subhadar of the Cot; kattil meaning cof, — 
& [Is it possible that the fame of Nir Jah/n has thus descended-to the peasantry of Madras !—Ep.] 
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in the course of three months the capital of India was reached, and the note and the present 
duly delivered. Nirzana was astounded to receive such a costly throne, which even the 
emperor of the whole of India had never owned, as “a small gift” from the SubhAdir of the 
Cot. She had a strong desire to visit so rich a man in person before making up her mind to 
return amply and suitably the honour done to her. 


So she thanked for the occasion the Subhadir of the Cot, and wrote in return that her mind 
would never rest at ease till she had paid her humble respects in person to him, which she would 
be able to do in the course of a year or two. She rewarded the four peons, and sent them away 
with the note. They had now nothing to take care of on the way except the note and the 
presents they themselves had received, which no doubt were very large. They returned as 
quickly as possible and delivered the note. Of course, our hero was extremely pleased, and was, 
to a certain extent, easy in his mind, for as he had had no return presents from Nirzana, he need 
be at no pains to devise means for their disposal. But there was still something to vex him. 
Nirzana had promised to visit him in the course of a year or two! Whatshould he do? But 
why trouble oneself for an affair which was to happen after a year or two, or which, perhaps 
might never happen? So the Subhadar forgot the anxieties of the future, and went on holding 
his council. Thus fora year almost this business went on. The pomp and sudden wealth 
of the four peons became a subject of talk everywhere. TheSubhiidir of the Cotand his council 
in the mansion of Navakoti Narayana Setti attained the greatest publicity. The millionaire 
heard of its existence, and on a certain night he visited his back premises and discovered the 
sham council. He became highly enraged, and ordered his servants to seize the Subhadiar. 
At the appearance of these men, the faithful servants of the Subhaddar fled for their lives ; 
he became a prisoner of the millionaire, 


Alone with the Subhadir, the millionaire enquired into the cause of his impertinence, and 
the Subhidar explained to him that he had had a fancy to do as he had done, and had been 
successful for almost a year. He was careful not to mention a word about his notes, presents, 
etc., to Indumukhi and Nirzana. 


Navakdti Niriyana Setti pitied the poor Brahman, and as he had committed no offence of 
any kind, Jaughed at his thirst for so empty a title as Subhadar of the Cot, and as a punishment 
for his pride engaged him as his head cook ! 


Poor Késava Bhat! Whither had his Subhidfri gone P What had became of his faithful 
servants? Why did not the great Paramésvara aid him now? The solution to these questions 
was not atall difficult, His star had been in the ascendant and so he had enjoyed all those privi- 
leges. But now his karma (fate) had made him head cook of the millionaire’s house. From the 
very next day he rose early in the morning, bathed, performed his ablutions, attended to the 
kitchen arrangements of Navakéti Narayana Setti’s house, had his food first, according to the 
prevailing custom as he was a Brahman, and then went home to return to resume his evening 
duties in the kitchen. He was naturally a clever person, and so soon secured influence with the 
millionaire and his establishment. His faithful peons, though they weré not able to assist him 
on the night on which he had been taken prisoner by the millionaire, soon discovered him, and 
remembering that they owed their own fortunes to their service once under him, soon joined 
him. And our hero, too, thongh now reduced, soon found his way to employ them in tne 
establishment of Navakéti Narjiyana Setti. 


’ | Thus a month passed, and by this time our hero became all in all to his master. His 
proficiency as a cook was of the best, and he was not wanting in other respects. The advice 
that he now and then gave when his master consulted him in any important matter was of the 
best kind. He was clever, obedient, willing and an honest servant, and the millionaire was 
pleased with him'in every way. 

Navak6ti Narfyana had no children. To the attainment of this object, he was preparing 
for a pilgrimage to Banaras: advised to do so by our hero, He started soon with an 
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establishment befitting his position as a millionaire, After a month’s journey, and after 
visiting several sacred shrines on the way and bathing in all the sacred rivers he had to cross, 
tke millionaire and his party reached the banks of the Tungabhadraéa. The great city of 
Vijayanagar was not to be missed on the way. Navakdti Narayana sojourned in it and wished 
to pass a few days there. One evening, while driving about the streets of the town, he saw a 
very fine mansion and an incarnation of beauty, as ib were, slowly moving on the topmost story 
of it. Whose mansion was it, and who was the beauty that he saw? These were easily 
answered, It was the palatial residence of Indumukhi, and the object that met his eyes 
was noue other than that famous lady herself. To some extent he was consoled to hear that 
she was after all only a concubine and not a lady of family. It cannot be denied that he 
was smitten by her charms, and longed for her company. It was not after all difficult, 
as she was only a courtezan; but how to meet her? She was so zealously guarded 
that any attempt to send a note to her would be only falling into the hands of death. So, 
Navakéti returned home thinking that he must pine hopelessly, never attaining the object 
of his desire. Alas! the wicknedness of rich men! How vile they are sometimes! Blinded 
by wealth and considering nothing unattainable if they can pay in money for it, they are -led 
away into the worst of sins and into the vilest of ideas! Navakéti thought that he would 
be quite willing to sacrifice his nine crores of wealth, if he had in return the company of 
Indumukhi for one moment at least. No doubt it was the confidence of the possession of 
such wealth that made him think so. But how to secure that happiness P Whom to consult, 
and how toact? The millionaire was perfectly at sea as to these points, and was worrying 
himself. “‘ And where care lodges sleep will never he.” Thus passed two or three days. He 
had not consulted his cook, for the matter was rather a very delicate one, and the cook had 
never been resorted to by his master on any previous occasions on such subjects. But the whilom 
Subhadar of the Cot, with his natural shrewdness, perceived the change, and questioned his 
master about the cause of it. After 4 good deal of hesitation Navakéti told him all about it, 
and said that if he only assisted him towards the attainment of his object, he would give him 
his whole wealth, receiving back only so mach as was necessary for his maintenance every 
month, 








* Do you stick to your words ?’’ asked the cook. 
“‘ Undoubtedly,” answered the millionaire. 


* Then, I shall not be unkind. It is enough if you give me one-half of your wealth and 


restore me to my Subhidiari in your back premises. I shall at a moment’s notice make 
Indumukh! wait at your doors.” 


Navakéti was not at all able to believe him. He thought it was alla joke. But the 
cook at once told him to give him all his dress and ornaments, and directed him to retire like a 
common servant to one of the chambers adjoining the bedroom. Kééava Bhat at once robed 
himself as Navak6ti Nardyana with all the costly clothes and jewels, and summoned the four 
peons who had served him when he was the Subhiddr of the Cot. He robed them also in 
costly attire, and stationed them near his cot. The two he had sent during his Subhidari to 
Vijayanagar he called close to him. He gave them a letter to take to Indumukhf, Navakoti 
Niriyana, who, as a common servant, was in the next room, was watching all his acts, and did 

not understand the proceedings, But blinded by love he put up with his position as servant 
in his own house. In @ minute the lady Indumukhi herself appeared and stood before +l 
_e9ok, who, of course, never directed his eyes to her, but seemed to regard her as a mere oat 


 & My lord, I learnt from your note that you are a sojourner in this city; having once 
amply tasted of your lordship’s liberality, I have now come to wait upon your lordship’s 


orders,” said she, and stood with the humility of a slave before the monarch of an Hast 
court, _ 
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Navakéti could not believe his eyes and ears: but before he could think, the following 
words fell upon his ears :—~‘‘ If you are true to your salt, I order you to retire at once to the 
adjacent room and give your company to our servant waiting for you there, as a token of your 
fidelity to us. Qf course, you must have already concluded that we are much above your 
humble company.” 


The sentence was not yet finished before Indumukhi retired like a slave obeying com- 
mands to the room pointed out, and Navakdti Naraéyana in the amazement that seized him 
did not even perceive her approach. The night soon passed away, and the day dawned. 
Before the servants could know anything of the previous night’s affairs, KéSava Bhat was in 
the kitchen, and Navakéti Niréyana in his own place in his temporary residence. It is not 
necessary to state here that Indumukhi, too, was safely back in her own mansion. 


Who was now the millionaire P The Subhbidar of the Cot! But of his grace he allowed 
freely, out of respect for the millionaire, half of his propertyto him. In a few days the 
pilgrimage was resumed. Banivas was reached. To the credit of our hero he requested 
the millionaire not to consider that there was any change in the positions of the master and 
servant till they returned to Tanjore. So Késava Bhat was all the while still only master of 
Navakoti Narayana ‘Setti’s kitchen. After staying for a month in the city of Banaras, the party 
commenced the return journey. Ever since that wonderful night at Vijayanagar, when a 
word of command from the Brahman to Indumnkhi was enough to make her run lke a 
slave to the closet of Navakéti Nariyana, the millionaire had the greatest respect towards 
him. He considered him to be a naturally great person. On several occasions he asked our 
hero as to the cause of his powers, but with no suceess. The more he thought of that night the 
more he admired Kééava Bhat. That a woman of the position of Indumukhi should have 
obeyed at one word his head cook never ceased to astonish him. What was after all his 
own wealth? He had only been able through his cook to secure the services of the woman, 
He never felt the loss of half of his property, for he had no ehildren to whom to leave any 
property. 

So, soon after reaching Tanjore, Navakéti Nariyana Setti with pleasure parted with half of 
his property to our hero, The big mansion of the millionaire was also divided into two, and the 
eastern half, in front of which the Brahman had once held his council on the cot, came to his 
share, There was none to question his right now to hold his councils in his own house! Kégava 
Bhat, too, changed his humble manners, and became in every sense the Subhidar of the Cot, 
and regularly held his councils, with only this difference, that he no more paid quarter fanams 
for his temporary seat, shoes, etc., but had these as his own. He was now a rich millionaire 
himself, with his title of the Subh&dar of the Cot firmly established, Thus passed afew months. 

One day, while sitting in front of his house, Kaitil Subhadar saw a person approaching 
him most humbly, and lay down a letter. He opened and read it. It was a letter from 
Narzana, and to his utter bewilderment she had written to say that she would be in 
Tanjore on the morning of the third day afterwards to pay her respects in person to the great 
Subhadir of the Cot. It was happy news, that a lady of the position of Narzana should 
travel all along the way from Delhi to Tanjore reflected great credit on the name of the 
Subhidir. He was not now a mere empty man with an empty title. He was a millionaire, and 
had a house and establishment requisite to do honour to the grand visitor. But Késava Bhat 
had concluded that she had such an idea of his wealth and power that she had taken him to be 
equal, if not superior, to the emperor in riches, whereas he was after all only an ordinary 
millionaire. So imagining that he would not be able to do her proper respect, and trying, if 
possible, to drive her away without her seeing him, he devised various plans within himself. 
In the end he found that they would be of no avail, The best solution out of any difficulty 
was suicide, and agreeably to his nature he went to his favourite tree. The ever-merciful god 
again appeared in the form of @ voice in space and demanded an explanation for his bold 


resolve. 
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“T want to send Nirzana away without her approaching Tanjore,” was the explanation. 

“ Have you any scheme for doing so?” asked the voice out of space. . 

“Yes,” replied our hero undauntedly, “but I cannot execute it unless I have divine 
assistance.” 

‘‘ What is the sort of assistance that you want?” demanded the great god. 

“Twant the assistance of Rambha, Urvasi, Tilottama, and other divine nymphs for a 
couple of ghatihds on the morning of the day after to-morrow, They must be collecting cow- 
dung on the skirts of the Trichinopoly road. N irzana will be approaching Tanjore early that 
morning, She will obserye them and question them as to who they are, The nymphs must 
state that they are the sweepers of the house of the Subhiadar of the Cot, This is all that 
I want. After astay of a couple of ghajikds in this world the nymphs can return to heaven,” 
said our hero, 

“ Apreed,” said the great god, and the voice died away, and the Subhadar, too, extremely 
delighted that everything was working well, returned to his palatial residence and spent a happy 
night, 








The appointed day came on. Harly in the morning, even halfa ghatikd before the rising 
of the lord of the day, one hundred nymphs of the divine world were seen on the skirts of the 
Trichinopoly read, near the town of Tanjore, collecting cow-dung in baskets made of gold. 
The retinue of Nirzana was marching first, and after them came the palanquin bearing 
Nirzana. Every one in the company was struck at the unparalleled beauty of the maidens, 
and there was a dead stop in the march. The palanquin also stopped. Nirzana lowered 
the shutters, and wanted to know the cause of the sudden halt. Before asking any one about 
it, she herself saw about fifty beauties gathering cow-dung in golden baskets. 


“ Am I moving in fairy Jand?” thought she.’ To ascertain the truth she beckoned toone of 
them, At once several came running up. Nuirzana asked them who they were, 


*‘ Your supreme ladyship! We are the sweepers of the house of the Subhidir of the Cot, 
and we collect cow-dung, as is oyr custom, to smear our lord’s house with in the morning,” 
replied they, and even without waiting for any answer, they went about their duty. WNirzana 
was in ntter confusion from top to toe. 


She first of all ordered her men not to advance one more step from that spot without 
orders. She gazed upon the beauties, who were only after all the sweepers of the house of 
the Subhadir. They appeared more like so many streaks of lightning than human shapes. 


Said Nirzana to herself: —“ If, after all, the sweepers of the house of the Subhddar of the 
Cot appear to be as fair as the divine nymphs themselves, what must be the beauty of 
the ladies of the palace of the Subhadar?” Turn the palanquin towards Trichinopoly,’? 
ordered she, and retreated at once, 


The object of our hero was accomplished. There was no more trouble for him. He Nved 
in happiness for a long time with his well-earned reputation and wealth acquired from Navakdt! 
Narayana. 


MISCELLANEA, 


BUDDHIST MUDRAS interesting. In 1879 when I wrote the Appendix 

on the Bauddha Mythology of Nepal added to 

. THE mudras orsymboiie positions of the hands, | Notes on the Rock. Temples of Ajanta, I called the 
are not peculiar to Buddhists, The Hindus recog- | attention of the late Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji to" 

nise alarge number and a paper, with illustrations, | the subject; but he had not taken much note of 

explanatory of the meanings of these would be | the matter, and could only name the better known 





1 Ante, Vol, XXV, p, 145. 
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mudris of the chief Buddhas. In Waddell's 
Lamuism, pp. 136 and 137, is a list of nine of 
them. The best known are :— 


1. The Bhimisparéa (bhimisprié) or Dhar- 
masparsu mudrdi — the ‘earth-pointing’ or ‘ wit- 
ness’ attitude of Sakya Buddhaand Akshobhya — 
Waddell’s No. 1. 


2. The Dharmachakra mudrd or ‘teaching’ 
attitude of Vairochana Buddha — Waddell’s 
No. 4. (Cf. Oldfield’s Sketches from Nipal, 
Vol. IL. p. 167.) 


3. The Abhaya mudrd or of ‘ blessing,’ — the 
left hand open in the lap, the right is raised in 
front of the chest with the fingers and thumb half 
extended and with the palm facing forwards, as 
in Amoghasiddha. Oldfield (Sketches from Nipal, 
Vol. II p. 169) calls this the “Awah mudra”— 
Waddell’s No. 7. 


4, The Jina mudrd, or Padmdsana mudrd, 
the posture of mental contemplation, as in that of 
Amit&bha Buddha. Waddell ealls this Samd- 
hitan — No. 2. 


5. The Vara, Varada or Vardkha mudrd, the 
right hand hanging down over the knee, the 
palm of the hand turned outwards, symbolizing 
charity ; — Phyag-gyas-sbyin, “the right hand of 
charity.” Itis the mudrd of Ratnasambhara.— 
Waddell’s No. 5. 


6. The Lalita mudrd, of enchanting or 
bewitching, — perhaps what Waddell calls ‘the 
pointing finger’; — No.9. 


7. The Turka mudrd, the right hand raised to 
the chest and slightly constricted (my Notes, 
ut. sup. p. 101, and fig. 16) is perhaps the same as 
Waddell’s ‘ preaching’ pose — No. 8. 


8. The Sarana mudrd, of refuge or protec- 
tion (Jaesche’s Tb. Dict. p. 26, 8. u. skyabs},— 
Waddell’s No, 6. 


9, The UDttara-bodhi mudré (Cf. Jaesche, 
p. 374, 8. v. byav-chhub) or pose of ‘ highest 
perfection,’— ascribed to Vairochana Buddha, — 
and is apt to be confounded with the Dharma- 
chakra mudrd. 

10. The attitude Rangi-snying-gar-thal-mo- 
sbyarba — ‘uniting the palms of the hands on 
one’s heart,’ is the following: — the two hands 
uplifted, a finger of the right hand touching one or 
two fingers of the left hand, likea man accustom- 
ed to use his fingers toexplain hismeaning. This 
attitude typifies ‘the unity of wisdom with matter,’ 
in Tibetan Thabs-sches or Thabs-dan-shes-rab, or 


the assuming of the material forms by the 
Buddhas and Bédhisattvas for the purpose of 
spreading the right understanding among ani- 
mated beings. — Schlagentweit’s Buddhism in 
Tibet, pp. 208, 245. 


In the plates of Hoffmann’s Nippon Buddha 
Pantheon will also be found some information 
that may be useful. 


J. BUBGESS. 
Edinburgh, Nov. 24th, 1896. 





SOME NOTES ON THE FOLK-LORE OF THE 
TELUGODS., 


By G. R. Suspgpamian Panrouug. 
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In the country of Kandah4r,! a certain king, 
Mahavira by name, at a great expense, caused a 
tank to be dug, two palm-trees deep and a ydjana 
wide, and constructed a bank around it. But all 
the water in it dried up, notwithstanding a heavy 
rainfall. The king, seeing that no water remain- 
ed in the tank he had constructed at so great an 
expense, was sitting on the bank with a grieved 
heart, when one Hrunda Muni passed that way. 
The king immediately rose, went and prostrated 
himself before the sage, seated him, and began to 
converse with him; when the sage, looking at the 
sorrowful countenance of the king, asked him the 
reason for it. To whieh the king replied :— 


“Sir, I had this tank dug at an enormous 
expense, but not a drop of water remains in it, 
and this is why I am feeling grieved.” 


The sage replied :— Why weepfor this ? If you 
mix boiled rice with the blood of a courageous 
and liberal king, or with the blood from the throat 
of a revered ydgi endowed with all virtuous qua- 
lities, and offer it to Durga, whose temple is very 
near the tank, I dare te say that the water will 
never dry, and that the tank will be as full as 
the ocean.” 


The king heard these words and thought of the 
diffieulty of getting a king answering the descrip- 
tion. Then he thought that the sage himself 
answered the purpose excellently well, being en- 
dowed with all the necessary qualities. So he 
drew his sword, cut the sage’s throat, mingled his 
blood with boiled rice and made the necessary 
offering to Durgé. From that day forwards, the 
rain stopped in the tank and it was full to the 


brim. 

Those, therefore, that tender advice to kings 
must do so in season, for otherwise they will 
assuredly come to grief. 


1 [This name in folk-tales, I think, represents always some part of Réjputind, — Ep,] - 
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While King Nandana was wielding sway over 
Malabar, a wrestler approached him and said 
that he had toiled hard and learnt the art of 
fencing and other similar arts, could fight with 
wild animals,and could even walk with a huge 
mountaim on his head. But he had found no 
one, except the king, who could give him the 
wages due to his powers. He had come therefore 
to the king’s presence to represent his grievances 
and earn a proper livelihood. The king heard 
him and thought that such a warrior would be 
serviceable to him, and engaged his services at 
a hundred pagodas a month. 


There was a huge mountain near the city infest. 
ed with wild beasts which were causing great 
havoc among the people. The king theiefore 
sent for the wrestler and said:— ‘* You declared, 
you know, that you could carry a mountain 
on your shoulders. A mountain there is in 
the neighbourhood, which is the cause of much 
suffering to the people. Take it away to a 
distant spot and return hither.” 


The wrestler assented to the proposal, and on 
the next day at dawn, the king took him with 
his ministers, priest, and a retinue of soldiers 
to the vicinity of the mountain. The wrestler 
girded up his waistband, tied his turban and 
stood ready. The king saw him and asked him 
why he hesitated, and called upon him to take 
the mountain on his head and go. 


The wrestler replied :—“Sir, I humbly gave 
you to understand that I could carry the moun- 
tain on my head, but I did not say that I could 
hftitup. Kindly command your soldiers there. 
fore to tear the mountain up and keep it on my 
head, and I will then carry it to whatever place 
you may command me.” 


Tit. 


In the village of Pennagatai, on the road 
from Conjeveram to Wandiwash, there lived 
an old woman who had a chafing dish and a 
cock, Day after day at early morn, when the 
first streaks of light were visible, the cock would 
crow. All the villagers would then rise, procure 
fire at her house and go their ways. This state 
of affairs had run on for a lon g time, till the old 
dame took jnto her head that the day dawned 
because ber cock crew. She observed that all the 
villagers cooked and ate after getting fire from 
ker-house, and she wanted to see how the day 
eould dawn if she quitted the village, and how the 
villagers would manage to eat. So she went, un- 
known to atiybody in the village, fo a wood afar off 


4 


with her cock and her chafing dish and sat down 
there. The next morrow, all the villagers arose, 
came as usualto the old womans house, but 
not finding her there, thought she must have 
gone somewhere on some errand, fetched fire 
from some other quarter and performed each his 
respective duty. In the meantime the old woman 
fasted in the wood until dusk, when a villager 
passed by to some other place on a particular 
errand. She called to him and said :—‘‘I was 
not in the village this morning, has it dawned 
thereP Have the people procured fire? Have 
they all eaten P” 


He laughed and said :—* Do you think that the 
whole world depends entirely on your cock and 
your dish? Why do you sit fasting here? Get 
up and go home.” 


She heard him and was abashed, and throwing 
off the foolish vanity which had made her think 
that all the world existed through her, she lived 


happily. 
IY. 


In a certain village there lived a merchant who 
had a deaf friend. The latter, learning that the 
former was ill, went to enquire after him, and 
while going along the road, determined to hold 
the following conversation with his sick friend: 
“After the usual greeting, I will first ask, « well, 
Sir, how do you feel yourself to-day?’ He will 
reply, ‘better,’ and I shall rejoin, ‘very good.’ 
I will then make enjuiries about his diet, and he 
will reply ‘rice without salt,’ and I shall rejoin, 
‘may is do you much service.’ I shall then put 
the question, ‘pray, who is your doctorP’ He 
will, of course, tell me that such and such a 
person is his doctor, and I may safely add, ‘ may 
God assist him in the fulfilment of his work,’ ” 


At length, having come to a resolve, he reached 
the house, and after the usual greetings, seated 
himself near the patient and said :—* My friend, 
how are you ?” 


To which the patient replied :—“I am very 
much troubled with a virulent attack of fever ? ” 


The deaf man, not understanding what he 
said, thought that he was answering according 
to the plan he had settled beforehand, ani 


responded :—“ Very good: I hope God will keep. 
you so!” 


The patient, who was already peevish with the 
disease, was made more so by this speech of 
his deaf companion. The latter next asked what 
his diet was, and was told that it was the dust of 
the earth ! 
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“ May itdo you much good,” said he; “and 
pray, my good friend, which doctor attends 
you Pp” 


“The sick merchant, boiling with wrath, cried :— 
“ Doctor? Death himself.” 


“Very well, may God speed his medicines!” 
said the deaf companion, and returned home. 


¥.. 


Sultén Mahmfd! used to wage war on foreign 
countries and to oppress his people at home. 
His whole dominions lay consequently desolate. 
Upon this his minister thought that it was 
imperativeto contrive some stratagem by which the 
king would turn out a good ruler. Accordingly, 
whenever he spoke to the king he used to relate 
how he had once been a pupil of a certain sannyd- 
sin and had learnt the language of birds. 


One day, asthe king and the minister were 
returning from the hunt, two owls were sitting 
screaming upon a tree by the road-side. The 
king, hearing the noises, called upon his minister 
to tell him what the birds were conversing upon. 
The premier listened for a short time, as though he 
really understood the conversation, and then told 
the king that they were not words fit for him to 
hear. The king, however, insisted upon hearing 
the words. 


The vizier, therefore, represented the conrer- 
sation to be as follows:—‘ One of the owls 
has a son and the other a daughter, and the two 
parent birds are negotiating a marriage between 
their children. The former parent said to the 
latter :— ‘Then, you will give your daughter to 
my son, but will you give him fifty ruined 
villages ?? To which the latter parent replied:— 
‘While our Sultan Malmad by the grace of the 
Almighty rules so happily, can there be a dearth 
of ruined villagesP You only asked me for a 
paltry fifty, I will give you five hundred.’”’ 


When the Sultan heard this, he was very 
much grieved at heart. So he at once ordered the 
rebuilding of all the ruined villages in the realm, 
and made his subjects happy and prosperous. 

VL 


- In the Dandaka forest was a lion which was in 
the habit of attacking and consuming all the beasts 
thereof. To rid themselves from the constant 
fear in which they were kept onhis approach, all 
the other animals proposed to supply the lion 
with an animal a day if it would not attack them 
any longer. This promise was agreed to, and 

1 [There have been so many Mahmid Shahs in the 


Dakhan that it is difficult to say which of them is meant 
jn this story. The probability isit refers to the very 
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kept up for some time. Sometime after, it fell 
to the lot of a fox to be sent to the lion, who. by 
no means relishing the idea of being devoured, 
walked slowly along, thinking all the while of 
some plan by which to put an end to the lion and 
save his own life. The lion, not finding the ani- 
mal at the proper moment, wag very much en- 
raged, and insisted upon an explanation of the 
delay. The fox rejoined :—* Sir, another fox was 
sent under my charge by all the animals of the 
forest as an offering for you, but on the road I 
met another lion, who took away your meal, and 
told me to tell you of it.” 


The lon ordered the fox to take him instantly 
to the place of his enemy. The cunning fox 
took the lion to the side of a well, and, saying 
that the other lion was in it, begged the lion 
to take him in his arms that he might also have 
a peep into the well. When the lion saw the 
reflection of himself in the waters with the fox 
in his arms, he instantly came to the c nelusion 
that he was looking on his enemy; and having 
let the fox drop, made a furious leap into the well 
and immediately perished. 


VII. 


There was a harlot in the city of KalyAanapura, 
who was in the habit of fleecing a hundred 
pagodas from whomsoever might appear to her 
in her dreams. It came to pass that on a certain 
night a Brahman appeared to her in a dream. 
She described him to her servants, and told them, 
to fetch him and extort the money from him. 
They seized the Brihman as he was going along 
the road, and told him of theaffair, and demanded 
themoney. The Brahman was very much troubled, 
and pleaded poverty, but they would not let him 
zo under any circumstances. He accordingly 
represented his grievances to the king who sent 
iur the woman and demanded an explanation of 
her procedure, 


She replied that she demanded the money as 
the Brahman appeared to her in her dream. The 
king said that he would pay her the amount if she 
should wait a little. He accordingly caused a 
post to be fixed in the street and the sum tied 
to the hem of a garment and suspended from 
the top of the pole. He then placed a mirror 
underneath, and sent for the woman, and told her 
what he had done and called upon her to put her 
hand into the mirrorand receive the money. She 
informed him of the impossibility of taking the 
money by putting her hand into the mirror, and 
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notable doings of the Tughlaks, of whom Sultén Mahmid 
Tughlak was the last (1904-1418 A.D.). — Ep.] 
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requested the king to order somebody to climb up 
the post and bring the money down. But the 
king replied: —“ As the Brahman appeared to you 
only ina dream, you may tuke the money that 
appears in a mirror; I cannot order anybody to 
hand you over the bundle.” 

On hearing this, the harlot felt quite abashed, 
bent down her headand went away. It is there- 
fore necessary that those who settle disputes 
should be conversant with tricks. 


Vill. 


There was a weaver in the Karnatak, Hai- 
mantaka by name, who wove both coarse cloth 
and fine linen. Butashis profits in the calling 
were very meagre, he was not able to keep life 
and soul together. Adjacent to his abode was 
another of the same profession, Dhimanta, who 
lived happily on the large income he derived by 
weaving coarse rough fabric. Once upon a time 
Haimantaka approached his wife and represented 
his grievances to her, told her how, despite his 
intelligence in his art, he was not able to eke 
out a livelihood, and how much better placed his 
brother-weaver was, though weaving only a 
eoarse stuff. 


‘*My talents are unknown to any one in the 
place,” said he, and determined to quit his home 
for another place with the object of amassing as 
much wealth as possible. 


His wife rejoined: — “ Of what avail is your 
going to a distant quarter? You will get only 
as much as it has fallen to your lot to earn.’ 


Despite her remonstrances, he quit his abode, 
went and settled fora time ina far-off country, 
wove such cloths as were in consonance with 
the requirements of the place, made consider- 
able money by the transaction, and wended hig 
way home. On the way he stayed at an inn, and 
securing his treasure in a corner went to rest for 
the night. While he was enjoying ‘the honey. 
heavy dew’ of slumber, thieves rushed into the 
inn and purloined every item of property, so that 
when he rose up the next morning he found to 
his utter disappointment and distress that he 
had nothing left. He thus learned, very dearly 
indeed, the truth of his wife’s statements, from 
the school of experience. And, feeling very des. 
ponent lived upon such small gains as he could 


to fear in what has come to pass. 
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make at home. The moral Se a ge this is: unlucky 
anywhere, unlucky everywhere ! 


Ix. 


The King of Kalinga bad a washerman who used 
to wash his clothes exceedingly well und bring 
and give them to him daily. One day, the king was 
exceedingly pleased with the scrupulously clean 
manner in which the clothes were brought to him 
and promised the washerman to grant any one 
prayer he might make. The washerman looked at 
the king and said that he was most anxious to be- 
come the king’s minister, and requested the king 
to bestow the } post on him. The king did so, dis- 
pensing with the services of his old minister, who 
had served him for a very long time. 


It came to pass that, not long afterwards, 
a certain other king having heard of the weak. 
ness of the van Hernan -minister, raised a huge 
army and gave battle. His master having heard 
of what had come to pass, called upon the new 
minister to muster his forces, to which he replied 
that as he had already made the necessary pre- 
parations, there was no cause to fear the enemy. 
The king fully believed in this statement, but 
was sorely disappointed, for not long afterwards 
the city was bombarded by the Hostile armies, 
The king sent at once to the minister, told him 
of what had happened, and enquired of him ag to 
the arrangements he had made. 


The minister responded :—* There is nothing 
But I find 
that the task of ruling a kingdom is a big affair, 
and while I was thinking of how ate to rid 
ourselves of this difficulty, the enemy chanced to 
enter and blockade the city. Let them, there- 
fore, undergo the perils of governing the king- 
dom. As for me, I used to wash the clothes of 
about a hundred families in this city, but since 
my elevation to the ministership I have had to 
give up my calling. I will now, therefore, resume 
it, and give you one-half the work and reserve 
the other half for myself; the calling being no 
trouble to me. On these considerations I have 
made no preparations for war.” 


The king was very much grieved when he heard 
this, but thought the result to be the natura) 
punishment of linking himself to a fool. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


KAVIRAJ, AS A MUSALMAN TITLE. 
' THERE are two or three Musalmdén life-convicts 
at Port Blair, hailing from Bengal, who bear the 
designation of Kavir&j, and who appear to have 
been petty druggists and quacks previous to 


their conviction. This is a clear instance of the 
preservation by the descendants of converts to 
Islém of their old Hindu family designation. 


R. C. Tempre. 
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THREE DATES OF THE HARSHA ERA. 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, O.1.E.; GOTTINGEN. 
A.—An inscription of [Harsha-]Sarmvat 184, from the Paiijab. 


OME five years ago Dr. Fleet sent me an impression, which he had received in 1887 from 
the late Prof. J. Darmesteter, of an inscription which is somewhere in the Pafjab. This 
inscription contains four lines of well-preserved writing which covers a space of about 11” broad 
by 6" high. The average size of the letters is between 11” and 11”. The characters are 
closely related to those of the Siradd alphabet, as is shown by the forms of the letters 7, dA, v, 
8,6, h, the medial é, and the superscript é; but for n the peculiar form of that letter 
is used which we have, eg., in the Kimi or Kamavana (in Bharatpur) fragmentary pillar 
inscription of the Sdraséna family (ante, Vol X. p. 84, Plate), and in the Bengal As, Soc.’s plate 
of the Mahdrdja Vinayakapala of [Harsha-] Satvat 188 (e.g. in the word sdsanasya, 1, 16, ibid, 
Vol, XV. p. 141, Plate), They include numeral figures for 1, 4, and 8, in line l, and for 
1 and 5, in line 2. Of these, the figure for 4 is the numerical symbol, resembling the akshara nike, 
which we find (employed like an ordinary numeral figure) e.g. in line 30 of the Chamba plate 
of Sémavarmadéva and Asatadéral (zbid. Vol. XVII. p. 18) ; and the figures for J, 5, and 8, are 
almost identical with the figures for the same numerals in the Bakhshilf manuscript? (e.7., 
ibid. p. £7, Plate i? lines 8 and 9), The language of the inscription is Sanskrit; and the 
whole is in prose. Ina respect of orthography, it may be noted that g is doubled before r in 
the word Viggraha, in line 3. 


After the words 6.4 svasti doh 11, the inscription has the date samvat 184 Sravana-vatt 15 atra 
ping, ‘in the year 184, on the loth t#thiof the dark half of Sravana, on thisday.’ This date does 
not admit of verification, but there can be no doubt thatit must be referred to the Harsha 
era, and that, therefore, it approximately falls in A. D, 789-90, a time which well accords with 
the paleography of the inscription. Asregards the wording of the date, attention may be 
drawn to the employment, instead of the ordinary vadi, of the term vat, with which we may 
compare its counterpart suit, for sudt, in the dates of the Delhi Siwalik Pillar inscriptions of 
Visaladéva (bid. Vol. XIX. p. 218). In editing those inscriptions, I have stated that suid 
and vatt are commonly used in Kasmir, and that, therefore, itis not at all strange that we should 
and instances of the usage of them also in the northern parts of India proper. After the date, 
the inscription apparently refers itself to the reign of a certain Vigraha, and it then records 
the foundation of a well or tank by Dhén[dh]a, the son of Agh6rasiva. It ends with the 
word likhita@n, but the name of the writer is either broken away or was not accessible in the 
original, when the impression was taken, 


Text,4 


Om s[vJasti 6m 1) Samvat® 184 

Sravana-vati 15 atra di- 

né mahé-sri-Viggraha-ra[jyé P|? = ehdrasi- 
va-putra-Dhén[dh ]éna vapi pratishthita®(|\*]Likhi[ta)]m?® 


e ® s ® ® * » * 2 s . 
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1 The same sign is used (in ‘ 847’), like an ordinary numeral figure, in line 20 of the KGt& inscription of the 
sali Dévadatta (ante, Vol. KIV. p. 46); and similar numeral figures for 4 we have in the Bakhshali MS. 
2 The same figure for 1 is also used in the Chamba plate of Simavarmadéva and Asatadéva. 
3 The ficure for 8 in the plate differs very considerably from the figure given, ante, Vol. XVII. p. 86, 
Prom Prof. J. Darmesteter’s impression. 
5 The word 67 is both times denoted by a symbol. 
6 Read samvat. 
7 Lam doubtful about the akshara in brackets; the original, possibly, may have jd or jyd. 
8 Originally pratishthitam was engraved ; pratishthitd is used for pratishthiptta (in the sense of kiritd), 
9 The name of the writer is not given in the impression, 
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B.--Khajurahdé image inscription of [Harsha-]Samvat 218. 


In Archeeol. Surv. of India, Vol. X., Plate ix. 1, Sir A. Cunningham has published a 
photozincograph of an inscription which is on the pedestal of a statue of the monkey-god 
Hanumat at Khajurahd, in the Chhatarpar State, Bundelkhand; and ibid, p. 21, he has given 
his transcript of the text of it, in which the date which the inscription contains is given as 
‘samcatsré 940 Magha-sudi 9.20 My account of this short inscription is based on Sir A. Cun- 
ningham’s own rubbings, which some years ago were handed over to me by Dr. Fleet. 


The inscription contains three lines of well-preserved writing which covers a space of 
1’ 11” broad by 5” high. The size of the letters is between 1}” and 13". The characters 
belong to the northern class of alphabets, and would, in the absence of any date, undoubtedly 
be assigned to about the Yth century A. D, In the word Harim at the end of line 3, and prob- 
ably also im -dimajam in line 2, they include a form of the final m, consisting of a half-form of 
a with the sign of virdma below it! And they also contain numerical symbols for 200, 10, 
and 8, in the date in line 2, which I read sathvatsr6 200 10 8 Mdgha-sudi 10. The symbols 
which are employed in this dateare fairly accurately represented in Sir A. Cunningham’s 
photozincograph. The symbol for 200 is like the akshara srd, except that the left top 
stroke of the letter s is drawn out into a hook which is turned towards the left, Undoubtedly, 
the symbol for 100, known to the writer, was essentially like the symbol for 100 which we have 
e.g. in line 1 of the Mathuraé image inscription of the [Gupta] year 135 (Gupta Inser. 
Plate xxxix, A),/® and the symbol for 200, used by him, is developed out of the symbol for 200 
in line 2 of the Mathura image inscription of the [Gupta] year 280 (ddid, Plate xl, D), The 
symbol for 10, which resembles the akshura Iri, is like the symbol for the same number in line 
14 of the Dighwi-Dubanulf plate of the Mahdrdja Mahéndrapila (ante, Vol. XV. p. 113, 
Plate), with this difference only that a small circle is attached to the top of the symbol on the 
right side. And the third symbol is a more developed form of the symbol for 8 in line 1 of 
the Bijayagadh pillar inscription of Vishnuvardhana of the [Vikrama] year 428 (Gupta Inscr. 
Plate xxxvi, CO), and is essentially like the later sign which looks like the akshara hrd, The 
word saiivatsrd (for saiavatsarah) of the date we also have, only spelt samvatsré, in the date of 
[Harsha-|Samvat 188 of the Bengal As, Soc.’s plate of the Mahdrdja Viniyakapila (ante, 
Vol. XV. p. 141, 1.17), while the date of [Harsha-]Samvat 155 of the Dighwi-Dubault plate of 
the Mahdrdja Mah€ndrapala, instead of it, has samvatsré (ibid. p. 113, 1.14). The language 
of the inscription is Sanskrit, writing by an uncultivated person. 


The inscription divides itself into two parts; the first, proper right half of the three 
lines (marked A in the text) isin prose; the second, proper left half (marked Bin the text) 
isa verse in the Anushtubh metre, The part A,in line 1, records [that the statue under 
which the inscription is engraved is the work or gift] of Gdlli, the son of Séhtla (or Sahila, 
as the word is spelt in B); in line 2 it has the date, given above; and in line 3 it adds that 
Gdllaka, ¢.¢., Gola, bows down to the holy Hanumat. And B repeats, in verse, that Gollika, 
the son of Sahila, piously made (or gave) the [statue of] Hanumat, the son of the Wind, 


The only thing of interest in the inscription is the date, partly becanse this date also, in 
my opinion, must be referred to the Harsha era, and partly because, if my views regarding 
the era which is employed here be accepted, this for the preseut is the latest certain date from 
an inscription in India proper, in which numerical symbols are made use of, Concerning 
the first point, I need only state that for Harsha-Samvat 218 the date would correspond to 


20 See also tbid. p. 20: ‘The date is in the beginning of the second line, which I read as “ Samvatsra hundreds 
nine (and) forty,” the figures being those of the old notation with the 9piaced immediately on the right of the 
symbol for hundreds,’ , 

lt A similar (not quite the same) form of final m is used in the K6ta inscription of the Samanta Dévadatia,. 
ante, Vol. XTV, p. 40. 

12 Compare'also the symbol for 100, in the symbol for 400, Gupta Inser,, Plate xxxvi, 0, line 1, 
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Friday, the 15th January A. D, 82413 which is just about the time to which the inscription 
would be assigned on paleographical grounds, and that we know of no other era of which the 
year 218 would iall in the 9th century A, D.14 And as regards the second point, the latest 
Indian’® date with numerical symbols, from an inscription dated according to one of the well- 
known eras, hitherto was that of the Bengal As. Soc.’s plate of Vinayakapéla of [Harsha-| 
Samvat 188 = A, D. 793-94. It isa curious, but rather significant fact, that that date of 
Vinayakapala’s plate is the only other known date which, like the date of the present 
inscription, contains the word samvatsré. 





Toext,16 


A.—1 Oth [*] Gélla}7 Sabtla-pi(pu)trasya | 
2 Sathvatsré'§ 200 10 8 Magha-sudi!® 10 [1] 
3 Sri-Hanumantam Gollakah pranamati [11*] 


B.-1 Sahilasya? sutah srimin=Hanumin?'=Pa- 
2 van-dtmaja [m] |"? fa] karéd=dharmmam=i- 
3 lékya Géllak6% priakritah Harim [11*] 


C. — Pafijaur inscription of [Harsha-]Samvat 563. 


In Archeol, Surv. of India, Vol. XTV., Plate xxii, 3, Sir A. Cunningham has published a 
photozincograph of an inscription in four lines, which he discovered at Pafijaur (Panjor, Paficha- 
pura), an old town about 70 miles north of Thaneswar, and 80 miles north by east of Peheva 
Pehoa),4 in the Paijab; and did. p. 72 he has given, without any comment, a transcript of 
the text, in which the date of the inscription is read as ‘samvat 56... Jeth Sudi 9 war Sukre.’ 
Although I possess an excellent impression of this inscription, kindly given to me by Dr. Fleet 
I am not prepared, owing to the damaged state of the second and third lines, to publish the full 
text, which, indeed, with the exception of the date, does not seem to me to be of any importance, 
The language of the inscription is Sanskrit, greatly influenced by the Prakrit of the writer. 
The characters look like a mixture of the ordinary Nagari and the Sirada characters ; they in 
some respects resemble those of the Chamba plate of Sémavarmadéva and Asatadéva, and still 





13 Thelsame 10th titht of the bright half of the same month Magha of the [Harsha] year 155 of the date of the 
Dighw4-Dubauli plate of Mahéndrapala, which admits of verification, corresponds to the 20th January A. D. 761. 

1 The only later date, hitherto published, of an inscription in which the Harsha era is employed, is that of the 
Peheva (Pehoa) inscription of the reign of Bhéjadéva of Kanauj, of the year 276 (given in words and numeral 
figures); Hp, Ind. Vol. I. p. 186. I take this opportunity of stating that the Piidch?-chaturdast, which is mentioned 
in the Peheva inscription (see tbid. p. 188, note 25), is the 14th tithi of the dark half of the amdmia Chaitra (or 
»irnimanta Vaisékha), and that it is so called because bathing in the Ganges near Sivaon a Tuesday during this 
tithi is believed to remove trouble from Pisachas. 

1% In Nepal we have an inscription of [Gupta-]Samvat 535 == A. D. 854-55, in the date of which numerical 
symbols are used (ante, Vol. IX. p. 168, Plate), and even one of the New4r year 259 =A, D. 1138-39 (Prof. 
Bendall’s Journey, p. 81, Plate). 

16 From Sir A. Cunningham’s rubbings. 

17 This ig used in the sense of the Genitive case; judging from the list of names, given in Hp. Ind. Vol. IV. 
p. 171, the proper form to employ would have been Gélldkasya. 

18 Read sariwatsaral, and see my introductory remarks, 

19 The rubbings have clearly sudi, not sudi, which is the reading of the photozincograph. 


2 Metre: Sléka (Anushtubb), 

, 2 The writer apparently meant to say Srimantart Hanwmantazi. 

22 The photozincograph, instead of m and the sign of punctuation, has here an akshara which looks somewhat 
like Srf and was so read by Sir A- Cunningham; butI have no doubt that the sign in the rubbings is @ final form 
of m, followed by the sign of punctuation. 

8 If the following prakyitam, which is quite clear in the rubbings, is correct, GSAS ait be altered to 
GéllAkah; but I do not understand the exact meaning of the word prdkritarh, nor do I see how the words prékritan 
Harim are te be construed with what precedes. 

2 See Archeol, Surv. of India, Vol. XIV, Plate i. 
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more those of the Chambi plate of Bhétavarmadéva.2> Owing to the nature of these character 
it would be somewhat difficult to assign the inscription on paleographical grounds to any 
particular century ; it is sufficient to say that it cannot well be earlier than the 11th, nor later 
than the 14th century A. D. 


In line 1, after the words 61 svast¢ [dri] 11, the inscription contains a date which I read— 


Sammvat® 563 Jétha-btidi 9 vara Stikrah.2” 


Three of the four numeral figures of this date are not drawn very accurately in Sir 
A. Cunningham’s photozincograph. In the original, the figure for 5 is like the figure for 
5, é.g.,in line 33 of the Harsha inscription of Vigraharaja (Hp. Ind. Vol II. p. 124, Plate) ; 
the fignre for 6 is a more ornamental form of the figure for 6, used in the Bakhshali 
manuscript (e. g., in lines 25 and 26 of Plate 11, ante, Vol. XVII. p. 276); and the 
figure for 9 resembles the figure for 9 in the Siyadéul inscription? (Hp. Ind. Vol. I. p. 1738 ff.) 
The figure of the unit of the number of the years (which is fairly well drawn in the photo- 
zincograph) may be compared with some of the figure-numerals for 3 in the table of Prof. 
Bendall’s Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts® ; there is just a possibility that it 
might be interpreted as 2, but I believe that it is really 8. Put into proper Sanskrit, the date 
would be — 


Samnvat 563 Jyaishtha-sudi 9 Sukra-varé, ¢,¢., Friday, the 9th of the bright 
half of Jyaishtha of the year 5638,’ 


Considering the locality where the inscription is, and the fact that on paleographical 
grounds it has to be assigned to some time between the 11th and 14th centuries A, D., I feel 
sure that the era to which the date must be referred here also is the Harsha era. The only 
other date with details for verification, which may be confidently referred to this era, is the date 
of the Dighwa-Dubanli plate of the Mahdrdja Mahéndrapila, the 10th of the bright half of 
Magha of the year 155, which has been shown to correspond to the 20th January A.D. 761, 
Now, judging from that date, and assuming the years of the Harsha era to have been Chaitrédi 
years, our date of the month of Jyaishtha of the year 563 would be expected to fall in A. D. 
1168, in Kaliyuga-Samvat 4269 expired. And for that year the date really does work ont 
faultlessly, For in Kaliyuga-Samvat 4269 expired the 9th of the bright half of Jyaishtha cor- 
responded to Friday, the 17th May A. D. 1168,3! when the 9th #tth¢ of the bright half ended 
10 h, 50 m, after mean sunrise, 


That we should have so late a date of the Harsha era, I consider no more strange than the 
occurrence of dates of the 10th century of the Gupita-Valabhi era; and I expect that more such 
dates will be dicovered, when the country about Thaneswar and Pandjaur is carefully searched 
for inscriptions. 


OL 
25 See ante, Vol. XVII. pp. 7 and 10, 
26 Ti may be stated that the dental sibilant is denoted here by the sign which in the Sfrada alphabet denotes 
the palatal sibilant, und vice versd, 


7 This may have been altered in the original to vdré Sukré. In a date of Sake-Saznvat 654 from Java we 
have vdréndaw instead of Indu-vdré; see ante, Vol. XXIII. p. 118, No. 1. : 


8 The figure for 9 resembles even more closely the figure for 9, used in the Cambridge MS, Add, 1698, which 
was written in A. D. 1165; see Prof, Bendall’s Catalogue, Table of figure-numerals, 


29 See especially the figure for 3.of the MS. Add. 1648, written in A. D. 1916, 

34 See ante, Vol. XV. p. 112, and Gupta Inser. Introduction, p, 178. 

st As there may be some slight doubt as to whether the year of the date is 568 or 562—it must be either one or 
the other“-E would add that, judging from the date of the month Mégha of the year 155, the above Friday, the 
17th May A.D. 1168, would be the proper equivalent of Jyaishtha-Sudi 9 of the year 562 also, if the year commenced 
with the month Karttika, or in fact with any of the months from Ashddha to Migha, 


\ 
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SPECIMENS OF MODERN BRAHMANICAL LEGENDS. 
BY G. K. BETHAM. 
No. II. — The Vanavdsi-Mahdimya. 
Part I. 


A SALUTATION to the great Ganapati | 


The Rishis asked :— “ O reverend all-knowing and most wise Stita, where is the auspicious 
place which was formerly called by you Vanavasi? Be pleased to tell us in detail how it was 
built, and how it became holy.” 


The holy Sita replied : — “O Rishis who desire to know, listen to this holy story, which 
is the remover of sin and cause of astonishment to all hearers. After the destruction of the 
(former) world, the great Brahma, Lord of the Worlds, created many worlds, male! and female 
rivers, causing delight to the people there, and he also created seven cities and seven villages 
(suburbs ?). O great Rishis! listen to their holy names: namely, Vanavasi, Kuga, Laika, 
KaSmira, Kundinipura,? Jahari,? and Mandar.‘ These are the names of the villages. 
Vanavisi was called Kaumudi in tke Krita-Yuga ; in the Trétd-Yuga it was called Baindavié ; 
it will be called Jayanti in the Dvapara-Yuga; (and) it will? be called Vanavist in the Kali- 
Yuga. The person who hathes in the Varada at Vanavisl will get the same benefit as if he 
bathed in the Ganges for sixty thousand years. The great rivers® are the removers of sin. 
People who have curbed their passions? always go and bathe in the Varada in the month of 
Karttika, and then return to their own places: therefore it is the holiest river. O great sages, 
listen to the rules for bathing in that river :—e Brahman, having got up from his bed during 
the fourth part of the night, should, being attentive, contemplate the feet of Siva in his mind,!? 
and he should wash his teeth, and im this way he should become stainless. Longing for (the 
state of blessedness) and wearing his cloth, he should afterwards enter the waters of the 
Varadé according to rules, and first pray thus to the river to remove his sins — ‘O goddess 
Varad, remover of sins! Thou that risest in the Sahyddri mountains and goest as high as 
Mpri-Saila, I bathe in thy waters to-day! O Varada, chief of the goddesses, partaker of 
the power of Gauri, remover of sins, accept my offerings and become the means of my 
happiness.’ After having given offerings to the river Varada, he should perform his 
ablutions, and pleasing the gods and the sages, wearing clean clothes, should become holy. 
Finishing his daily ceremonies, he should worship the god Madhukésa; and all sins committed 
in former lives, by one act will be thus remitted. There is no doubt that he becomes sinless 
and gets the same benefit as if he had bathed in the Ganges. The worship of M adhukesa is the 
remover of great poverty, the,bestower of great wealth, and the remover of great sin : the Varadé 
resembles the Ganges, and the god Madhukésa resembles the god Visvésvara, Vanavasi 


resembles Két, and is the giver of supreme bliss. 


Now I will relate the history of this place. O great sages, listen to this. Verily in former 
times there lived a Brihman, called Martanda, who resided ina foreign country. He knew the 
Védas and Véddngas, and philosophy, and was always devoted to his daily (ceremonia.]) duties ; 
hospitable, a fire-worshipper,™ and always charitable to every ones His wife Chandika hated 
him ; crooked-minded, harsh, cruel and disobedient to her husband's commands. Her husband 
ta eA a Oa ia tl eee ee 

1 The Brahmaputra, the Indus (Sindhu), and the Séna are all of the masculine gender. 


4 The capital of Vidarbha or the modern Berar. 
8 Probably Jejuri: the sacred shrine of Kinda Rio, near Poont. 
4 Perhaps Madura. 5 Ltt., so the villages are called, 
6 I. e., belonging to or consecrated to Bindu or Riva. a 
7 This conversation is supposed to take place in the Tréta- Yuga. 
8 TI. ¢., the Narmada and others, 8 Or being beyond the reach of passion, 
10 J. ¢., meditate upon. " ; 11 Agnikdirin =a Briéhman that maintains a perpetual fire, 
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being cognisant of this, abandoned her and married another woman according tolaw. After 
a while she died and went to hell, where she remained till the end of the Kalpa. She afterwards 
passed through various existences and eventually became a goblin, and in terrifying form 
wandered abont in the uninhabited forests of the Sahyddri mountains for many years in great 
distress and without food. 

Once upon a time a holy Brahman, by name Virésa, a religious man and one of the leaders 
of the followers of Siva, who was wandering on the face of the earth, intending to make 
pilgrimages to all holy places, came to the Varada, and after bathing in that holy stream and 
worshipping Madhukésvara he (Virésa) was returning to his home holding Jé:lvaleaves in his 
hand, Seeing ithe holy Brahman passing through the Sahyddri forest the goblin, hungry 
and thirsty, came to devour him. On seeing her, he, being distressed and frightened, ran 
away fast, but she followed him quickly and seized him violently, In his extremity the 
Brihman threw the bdilva leaves upon her, and atthe mere touch of them she left him and 
went far from him, She fell at his feet crying: —‘Save me! save me!’ Seeing her, the 
wondering Brahman asked her what was the matter, That worshipper of Siva, whose 
heart was full of fear, said to her, who was unfit to be seen and of terrible voice and 
horrible shape : — Virésa said: —‘O most cruel, terrible and fearsome goblin, tell me who you 
are and why you have such an ugly shape.’ 


Hearing the voice of Virésa and remembering her former sins the goblin replied : — 
‘Previous to this, I was the wife of a Brahman in my fifteenth birth, O Brahman, my husband’s 
name was Martanda and my name was ChandikA. Sometimes I used to wish evil to my 
lusband and did not act according to his wishes: weeping and casting myself down on the 
ground I daily cursed my husband, and I used to weep when ever I approached him. 
Tsubdued people by various philtres and charms; and I was addicted to adultery and also to 
improper conduct. I stole money belonging to my husband and gave it to other people. 
Tused to eat before my husband ate and I ate from the cooking utensils: my husband used 
to eat after me and I used to stand before him in dirty garments. I used to sit on the broom, 
ou the mortar and on the threshold.18 I used to look at my husband severely and speak to 
him harshly, I was addicted to drinking and used to talk to Sidras, If any beautiful person 
came within my view I subdued him forcibly with charms and philtres and sported with him 
to my heart’s content. 

‘Once upon a time, when under the influence of 1i quor, I burned down my hushband’s house, 
and my husband knowing me to be of such bad habits abandoned me. He married another 
womarfaccording to the law, and aftera while I died and went to Sydmani[?].4 Yama on seeing 
me despised me deeply, and saying ‘O servants, throw her down, beat herand bind her,’ he of 
the terrible shape plunged me into torment. He made me live in hell up to the of the Kalpa and 
caused me great distress. After that he caused me to enter the wombs of the lowest kinds of 
animals, I will tell you of those lives, and when I think of them I tremble: —in the fourteenth 
life I was a tigress ; in the thirteenth birth I was a lioness: in the twelfth life I was a (female) 
alligator; in the eleventh life I was a mungoose; in the tenth life I was a lizard: in 
the ninth life I was a python; in the eighth life I was a vile bitch ; O Br&hman, in the 
seventh life I was a sow; in the sixth life I was ahen; in the fifth I was a serpent; in 
the fourth I was a porcupine; and in the third Iwasa crow: in the second birth I was a 
Mahar born blind and affected by leprosy, and the cavities of my nose and ears were full 
of ulcers aud worms: my relations and even my parents deserted me — unhappy, writhing, 
weeping, distressed with hunger and thirst and full of sores. <A certain Brahman saw me in 
this condition, burnt by the sun, naked and unable to walk. Uttering the words ‘Siva ! 





12 Tit, entered into the womb of a goblin. 


38 Tt is considered to be an ominous thi t . : 
the rice from the husks, ing’ to use any of these things as a seat: the mortar is used for separating 


14 The city of Yama — the lower regions, 
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Siva !’l5 he went away, and I, distressed in various ways, died on the spot. I then entered 
into the womb of a goblin, and there also I was in great distress, I had a large and protruding 
belly, a large mouth and nose, hellow eyes, tawny hair, my hands and feet were like ¢@[é16 
(palm-leaves), my neck was thin enough to pass through the eye of a needle, and my voice 
was as terrible as the clouds at the end of the Kalpa.!’ And now my shadow always looks like 
the sky, water seems like stone, trees look like brambles, and what I eat appears like poison : 
distressed in this way, I have passed five handred years. But having fortunately seen you 
I consider myself blessed. I once heard the name of Siva when I was in the form of a Mahar, 
and owing to the greatness of that merit I have met you to-day. O great sir, relieve me, 
relieve me! The good are full of compassion.’ 


So greatly lamenting she fell prostrate at his feet. The humbled woman, remembering 
her trials, wept sore and the great sage saw her rolling, much distressed, on the ground. 
His heart melted with compassion for her, and in order to remove her sorrow he said: — 
‘O goblin daughter, get up and take courage: I will relieve you to-day; be quiet, he 
quiet.” So saying, he went away from her and madea cavity of his hands :—‘0O goblin, 
hollow-eyed, fear foi and of trembling body, hear me! The Varada is the holy river for men. 
She is in the city of Vanavisi. She actually bestows beatitude; the mere beholding of 
Madhukégvara secures happiness. What reason can there be for ee for men after death, 
when there is so great store of happiness there?’ So saying, he took her with him and went 
back to the Varada. Seating her on the bank of the river he bathed himself, and then plunged 
her body in the sacred stream, saying: ‘May Madhukésvara save (you)!’ At the mere touch 
ef the holy water she lost her goblin shape and he adorned her body with the cast-off flowers 
of Madhukésvara, Immediately the followers (attendants) of Siva, brightening all the eight 
directions (of the heavens), came quickly to them with the vimdnaJ® They placed the lovely 
woman, wearing beautiful garments and smeared with sandal-wood powder, in the vimédza, 
which grants all desires. Then the good woman, adorned with all kinds of ornaments and 
accompanied by the Brahman, felt much satisfied in her heart, and after walking round the 
Brihman and worshipping Madhukesvara, she, shining with her own lustre, got into the 
wtimdna, and while all the people and the people of Vanavast were looking, she was borne 
swiftly to the paradise of Kailasa. 


Vanavasi is the place to live in, MadhukéSvara is the object to be seen, the Varada is the 
river to bathe in for all people searching for religious and other happiness. Therefore 
Madhukésvara should always be chosen as the object of worship. That merit which is obtained 
by charity, that benefit which is gained (by bathing) in holy waters, that happiness which is to 
be found in all other sacred places is to be gained by worshipping Madhukésvara. O good 


people, a certain hunter named Hunda coming (to Vanavasl) with the intention of stealing, 
saw the worship of Madhu késvara, and went to Kailisa.” 


Part II. 


A saLutaTion to the great teacher Datéatréya ! 


The Rishis said : — “ O great sage, whose sin has been put away by saluting the feet of 
Siva,—thon who knowest, by the favour of thy teacher, both the past and the future, we 
pray thee to tell us in detail the holy story of Madhukésvara. Who wos the hunter named 
Hunda, and when did he come to stealP When did he come to Madhukésvara-protected 
Vanavist ? When did he see the worship of Siva, and how did he attain to final happiness ? 
Thinking over all this, please tell us in detail.” 





18 Expressive of pity, compassion: also occasionally of disgust. © Corypha wumbraculifera, 


17 J, 2., the thunder, etc., at the end of the world. 
18 J. ¢., asgumed @ prayerful attitude. 19 The chariot of the gods, self-directed and self-moving. 
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Sita replied :— “O assembly of Rishis, who are desirous of hearing, listen to my story, 
by the mere hearing of which your devotion to Siva will be increased. O Brahmans, formerly 
in the Tréta-Yuga, in the time of the great sage Mana, there lived a certain hunter named 
Hunda, the leader of the tribe of Pulindas.*° He was cruel, a slayer of animals and fond of 
hunting: he was very expert in the use of the bow, and he was very brave. He had four 
brothers, who were like him and were always murderers.22, The wicked Pulinda lying in wait?2 
ased to kill travellers ; the evil-hearted man was always anxious to take away the wealth of 
others. Doing this and being eager to amass great wealth he meditated where to build a 
fort that his enemies could not enter. 








While he was debating with himself in this way, his beloved wife Pulikasi, the daughter 
of Bahunda, a cruel woman, thought: ‘Now I will ruin my father’senemy.’ So thinking she 
eame gently to her husband, and Pulikési spoke thus: — ‘There is no doubt that all your 
followers are against you, therefore you should always act circumspectly. The fortress 
belonging to my father is in a hut on a monniain. There is no doubt that it belongs to 
as by inheritance. There is muck water on the hill which cannot be found by strangers, and 
there are many lions, tigers, bears, ete., there, and in the hill there is also great treasure which 
has been amassed by my ancestors, A king named Malla, residing in the city of Baindavi,23 
knowing that my parents had grown old, came there witha large army. Besieging the hill- 
fortress he killed my parents; and taking all the wealth and turning out our followers and 
relations, the brave king, Malla, took possession of the fortress. I, who had been turned 
out and gone to another country, came to you.24 Up to this time I have never told this to 
you. ‘I shall do something when opportunity offers” — thinking thus, O husband, I did 
not tell you this before. He®> now resides in Baindavi, having his heart and mind attached to it. 
He has a few warriors, but they are not very brave, You are wise and powerful, and your 
brothers are powerful also. You have many mountaineers, z.e¢. Andhras, Kiritas, Kunas, 
Pulindas, Pulasikas,2® Kaéas, Kélhas, Abhiras :2? all these are always attached to you. O my 
beloved, I should like to start this very day.’ 


4 


Hearing this speech of Pulikasi, the chief of the Pulinda tribe praised his wife for her 
foresight, and said to the leader of his men :—‘O Kumbhanda, by my order call all the 
dwellers in the forest quickly, withtheir weapons: call all the hunters of my caste, the Pulindas, 
the Birukas, all the Prahmikas :25 and all our other friends. This day I intend to scale the 
best of the hill fortresses.’ 


Hearing him say this, Kumbhinda, according to the orders given him by Hunda, sent 
messengers to the various hill forts and forests to summon all the leaders of the hunters 
residing there. On receiving the summons all the hunting tribes set out, keeping one man 
behind for the protection of their respective homes, Some mounted on horses, some on. ele- 
phants, some on donkeys, some on jackals, some on lions, some on tigers, some on bears, some on 
porcupines, carrying bows, painted bows,” clubs, javelins, spears, maces, slings and swords in 
their hands: all the tribes living in the forests of Mauiicha, Muficha, Bhata, Bherinda,® etc., 
(came). Seeing them come, Hunda harangued them as follows : — ‘ All the warriors have become 
proud and puffed up becanse they are living with Malla, They killedmy wife’s parents, captured 
the fort and drove all my relations away to foreign countries, This day, accompanied by you, 
a a et eee 
: aa A name applied to any wild or barbarous tribe, particularly hunters, more especially to the tribes of Central 

naa, 

21 T. g., takers of life. %2 Tit., blocking the way. 
28 Or Vanarvisi. ' % J. e., married you, 25 F.¢., Malla. 
6 Possibly inhabitants of Puldsika, the modern Hulsagi in the Belgaum District, 

_ * An aboriginal race inhabiting the Karn&tik&; they are mentioned in the Brihat-Samhité, Vishnu-Purdna, 

Hahithirata and Rimdyana (see ante, Vol. XIV. page 321) 
% Aboriginal hill-tribes ; no traces are forthcoming of them. 
23 Ornamented or indented hows, % Forest tract; their exaet situation is unknown. 
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I will besiege the fort, and having killed all the defenders I will afterwards destroy her 
principal enemies.’ 


Hearing Hunda’s speech, all the leaders of the mountaineers accepted it and cheered. 
He then set out, followed by them, for the hill on which the fort was situated. At the 
time of his departure all kind of music were played, many large drums, cymbals, bells, 
kettle-drums, side-drums, tambourines, madhus,32 mandalas,3? majéstas[?],°4 and golden horns. 
Being excited by the music they went with him, cheering and shouting. From the different 
kinds of cheering and shouting, it would seem as if the god of death had come accompanied 
by thunder-clonds, and the Taulavas®5 wondered what it was. Thus making an uproar, they 
forcibly ascended the hill, going from one forest to another; and clambering over large 
rocks, they at length came in view of the fortress, situated on the top of the hill: the stones 
of which are always wet with the spray of waterfalls, having the soothing sound of bamboos 
blown by strong breezes, and beautified by numerous date palms, hétaki®® trees and 
palmyra and fan palms. The hill, having betel-nut trees on it, looked lofty and shapely as the 
betel-nut tree, and was fragrant with the sap of the large sandalwood trees broken by the 
elephants (in their passage). 


On seeing the fortress they (the assailants) cheered. The soldiers of Malla, residing in the 
fort, heard them shouting, and viewing them from the interior of the fortress, they jeered 
at them : — ‘these soldiers are weak, our (leader’s) parents, being unsuspecting and old, acted 
foolishly, but we are strong.’ Thus thinking, they carried Hunda and placed him on the top 
of the hill.8? They all then, by his orders, went back to their respective homes, as they came. 
When they were all gone, the hunter made himself happy with his wife, and during the 
night he used to descend from the hill and plunder the market-towns, returning to the 
hill with his booty. O Brahmans, after a time, he thought (much) that he would revenge 
himself by murdering Malla ona certain night, Then the wicked man got ready to go with 
his brothers and his followers, disguised as pilgrims, on one éivardi7vt, They set out with some 
pilgrims on the pretence of going to the ydira of Madhukésvara at Baindavi, On the way they 
all sang (hymns), muttezed prayers and meditated, being devoted to the feet of Siva. Having 
bathed in the river Varada, and having applied holy ashes to their foreheads, they, wearing 
rosaries and carrying things necessary for worship, stood near Siva. Then Hunda, pretending to 
be a pilgrim, stood with the other pilgrims in the mandapa of Siva, Malla then came there with 
his wife and sons and daughters, and the people of the place, and performed a great worship 
with auspicious Jbilva®® leaves and dréna®® flowers, mdlati® flowers, kunda*! flowers, 
mandéra®? flowers, and kétaki flowers; also with coloured rice, various kinds of dainties, 
cocoanuts, pomegranates, plantains, jackfrnit, mangoes, grapes, dates, etc. Intending to 
please Madhukéévara with his great devotion, he offered these sacrifices to Sambhu with great 
respect and effusiveness. At the end of the worship the great king served the god with 
a dance. All the people who had come there, besmeared with holy ashes and decorated with 
holy rosaries, performed worship in many ways. Some recited Purdnas, some said prayers 
some chanted Védas, some told religious stories, some read from the Sdstras so as to please 
Siva, some uttered holy spells and some muttered prayers, and some devotees of ‘Siva danced, 
throwing up their garments.“4 In that great festival some dancing-girls danced, and various 





81 J, ¢., uttered’the words ‘ Sadhu, sidhw’: the challenge of wrestlers to each other, the sound produced by the 


beating of the hand on the arm and thigh. 
32 Musical instruments, not now in use. 


38 The modern mridanga, tabor. % Various sorts of drums. 
35 Tha people of the Tulu country or Tulu-speaking people. 
36 Pandanus odoratisstmus. 87 That is, made him master of the hill. 38 Aigle marmelos. 


99 A tree bearing white flowers: called after Drdna, the son of the sage Bharadvaja. 

40 The great-flowered jessamine (Jasminum grandiflorum), 

41 Jasminum arborescens : a small tree bearing large white flowers. "a 

#2 The coral tree (Erythrina fulgens) #8 I.e., Malla. 4 A favourite form of worship. 
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kinds of musical instruments were played, and many devotional songs were sung. Having 
finished the great worship in the presence of the god, he offered oblations, together with the 
other principal people and citizens who were present. He offered the oblation in the name of 
‘Siva, and also in the name of the protector, and he kept awake till the auspicious time.45 He 
worshipped the pair (husband and wile), and gave various charitable gifts. 


Funda meanwhile was watching his opportunity during the great ceremony. Keeping 
iiniselt vas, he wasthinking within himself: ‘When shall I kill Malla ? When he is asleep P 
When shall L break into the treasury of the god? When shall I burn the houses ? When shall I 
utterly destroy all the citizens?’ Thus thinking he could not sleep that night, owing to 
excitment. 


The followers of Malla, taking him for a thief, beat him, and, noticing his movements, told 
the king about them. The king kept silence at the time, and completed the worship of [évara. 
He ate his meal the next day and satisfied all the Brahmans greatly. Then calling together al: 
his tributaries“ and ministers, he made up his mind to kill the cruel Hunda and the Pulindas 
and to take possession of the hill, He therefore assembled many brave warriors skilled in 
war, and they, being led by many kings, pursued after Hunda, and in their pursuit they 
made a great noise in the forest on that hill, 


Hunda, seeing that they were come to kill him, ran away, and they pursued him in 
thousands. Intending to go to his own fortress, he came to the bottom of the hill, where the 
soldiers of Malla wounded him with their arrows; whereupon, he, being confused, began to run 
about hither and thither (aimlessly), and they, coming near him, seized him and killed him on 
the spot. All the kings, after killing his followers and his brothers, went back to their 
respective homes, and then the country became tranquil. Then the followers of Yama came — 
with their nooses and rods, and bound and beat Hunda, and took him to the abode of Yama. 


On the way” the followers of Siva, seated on the desire-gratifying viména, going quickly, 
met the followers of Yama and beat them angrily, and, stopping and releasing Hunda from 
the nooses, they caused him to sit in the wimina, The servants of Yama, panting and 
standing at some distance, spoke thus: — ‘Oh you devotees of the Lord Siva, who are acting 
properly wesalute you! This hunter is an evil-doer and a slayer of animals, he is not fit to be 
seen by the god (Siva): therefore leave himand go. He used not to perform the holy worship 
af Siva on Monday ; he never performed the observance of Sivaritri: he did not worship Siva 
on Ashtami, or on Chaturdasi, or on any holy day. Therefore, leave him and go. He did not 
go (on pilgrimage) to any place of Sankara; he did not bathe in any Tirthas; he never conse- 
erated himself to the religious observances of ‘Siva. Therefore leave him and go. Doubtless 
we need tell you nothing more.’ 


The followers of Saikara, on hearing the words of the followers of Yama, replied thus : — 
O followers of Yama, what you say is just. Now listen: we give you a concise? reply to your 
many words, Nivaritri is the specialday for all who worship Siva. O ye followers of Yama, 
it is indeed an inestimable benefit to any one if he goes to Siva’s (holy) place (on that day), 
This Pulinda,a righteous person and a leader of the worshippers of Siva, went to the holy river 
Varada, and, keeping vigil near Madhukésvara, witnessed the great worship. Elven the great 
serpent (Mahasésha) cannot count all his merits, Therefore this person deserves to be near the 
feet of Siva, O followers of Yama, cease your murmuring. ‘Sadkara always resides in these 
holy places, Varinasi, Kailisa, Mandara, on the top of the SabyAdri, Gékarna and Madhuka :50 
Brihmans, Kshatriyas, Vaigyas, Sidras, and even persons ‘born in the lowest caste,5! such as 
Antyajas,” Chandélas,5? Pulikasas, if they bathe specially in the Varadd on Sivardtri, and see 





#5 J, ¢., til] day-break. 6 Dependant kings or chiefs, 
#? I¢é., in the middle of the way. #8 Tit., in the right way. 
£9 [té., one. 50 Or Vanavast, 51 Lit,, born of the lowest wombs. 


52 M@hars. 58 Out-castes of mized parentage, Brihman and Sidra. 
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Madhukésvara, doubtless, become one with Siva. All those mortals who pray thus, ‘O god 
Sambhu, residing in Vanavasi! O Madhukéévara, mercifully save me, who am trembling in fear 
in this wordly life,’ are to go to Kailisa.’ So saying, the followers of Siva, triumphing and 
singing praises, went away. O Dvijas*4 (Brahmans), this is the most success-giving of all the 
(holy) places of ‘Siva. This place is the giver of beatitude and is Niva’s favourite spot.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE VILLAGES IN THE GUJARAT RASHTRAKUTA GRANTS FROM 
TORKHEDE AND BARODA. 


BY GEORGE BUHLER, Pu.D., LL.D., C.I.E. 


In the Torkhede grant of the Gujarit Rashtrakita Govinda, published by Dr. Fleet in 
the Epigraphia India, Vol. Ill. p. 58 ff., the local chieftain Buddhavarasa grants the village 
of Gévattana, belonging to the estate of twelve villages, called Sibarakkhi, to the 
community of the Chaturvedins of Badarasiddhi. Dr. Fleet has already stated that 
Siharakkhi must be the modern Serkhi, mentioned in the Postal Directory of Bombay, and 
must lie close to Baroda. The identification is phonetically unobjectionable and certainly 
correct. For the Trigonometrical Survey Map of Gujarat, No. 29, shows Serkhi north-west of 
Baroda, on the river Men, a tributary of the Mahi, in N. Lat, 22° 20’, and E, Long. 78° 8. 
A little further north lies the small hamlet of Kétna, which may be identified with 
Gévattana, or rather its equivalent Gévattanaka. Gévattanaka would regularly become 
Géind in Gujariti, But the hardening of the medial consonants, which is not rare in Pali and 
in later Prakrit dialects, occurs also in the vernaculars. Badarasiddhi, where the donees 
resided, is the modern Bérsad in the Kaira Collectorate. The fact that dadara becomes in 
Prakrit déra is well known, and is particularly mentioned by Hemachandra in his Prakrit 
Grammar, 1.170. The vernacular equivalent is bér, The second part of the compound siddhi 
must in Gujariti become sidh,as short final vowels are invariably dropped, as in ndt for hat 
and numerous other words. The form of the name, Bérsidh, which thus results, is, I believe, 
still occasionally used and found also in the name of the Brahmans of the town, who are called 
both Bérsidhés (Sherring’s Indian Castes, Il. p, 261) and Bérsadés. The more common form 
Boérsad is the result of the tendency of the Gnijaratis to substitute a fori — whereby they 
convert, as the proverbial saying is, ‘even Siva into a corpse, Sava, — and to drop the aspiration 
of aspirated consonants. I may add that Bérsad is not very distant from Serkhi-Stharakkhi. 


A Brahman of the Bérsad-Badarasiddhi community is also the donee im the Baroda 
grant of the Gujarfit Rishtrakita Dhravardja IL, published by Dr. Hultzsch, ante, Vol. XIV., 
p. 196 ff. The name of the town is spelt in this case Vadarasiddhi, because the grant does 
not use the letter 6a, but invarably expresses it by vz. The majority of the other geographical 
names mentioned in the grant is traceable on the Trigonometrical Survey Map of Gujarat, No. 8, 
in the Daskroi Taluka of the Ahmadabad Collectorate. But it is necessary to correct the 
reading in 1, 81 (p. 200), where Dr. Hultzsch doubtfully reads “grdméparaia[sia|sildvallindmd. 
The bracketted letter is really a badly formed ¢, as may be seen from a comparison of the @ 
in deandrdrkke® (1. 84) and dehhéttd (1.45). The name of the village is, therefore, in reality 
Asilavalli. 

With this correction we obtain the following data from the grant, which may be at once 
confronted with those on the map mentioned :-— 


GRANT. Mar, | 
Village granted : Pusilavilli On . 
in the District : Kasahrada Kaésandra! 


eo ae ect a 
5 Dvijas (lit., twice-born, Brahmans). 1 In N. Lat. 22°54 and B. Long, 72? 32. 
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GRanr. Mar. 
; J Véhichcha nadi Khari river 
Bounderyy eae l Vérivadraka Bardédra (?)? 
Boundary, South: Chatuhsari Chésar3 
Boundary, West : Asilavalli Aslali* 
Boundary, North: Vinhuchavalli Vinjhél> 


With respect to the name KAsandra, often called Kasindra-Paladi or Palri, it must be 
noted that it represents not the Sanskrit form, given above, but its Prakrit equivalent 
Kasadraha, the second part of which in Gujarati becomes dhrd or drd,as in Gédhré or Goara, 
the representative of Gédraha, The modern Barédra for Vorivadraka, properly Boriva- 
draka, furnishes an instance of the transposition of two vowels, which occurs also in other 
Gujarati names. Properly it ought to be Boridra or Béradré. The change is in this case 
probably due to the influence of the name Barédra, which occurs so often on the map of 
Gujarat. It is interesting to learn from the inscription that the river Khari was called formerly 
Véhichch, Is a name like Vechh or Bechh still applied to any part of its course? The 
place of Pisilavilli is now occupied by a village called Kopra. 





AN UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENT RELATING TO THE FIRST BURMESE WAR. 
PREFACE BY R. C. TEMPLE, 
Preface. 


Some few years ago I purchased a copy of Wilson’s Documents of the Burmese War, 
1827, in a-binding by Hering, unfortunately much injured, which had belonged, by the book- 
plate in it, to C. Hopkinson, C.B., the fact of the Companionship of the Bath being inferred 
from the device of the Order depending from the coat-of-arms. 


At page 216 there is a MS. footnote of interest in the present connection. It is attached 
to Document No. 173 (B), which is an extract from the Government Gaaetie of the 13th April, 
1826. This document commences quaintly,— “We have been favoured with the following 
Journal of the Proceedings of the Deputation to the Court of Ava” —and then proceeds to 
publish a diary of the deputation. It appears that on the way up the Irrawaddy, on the 28th 
February, 1826, the deputation met Mr. Price, the Missionary, and, after dinner, ‘‘ there was a 
good deal of desultory conversation kept up amongst us, Just before the meeting broke up, he 
(Mr. Price) acquainted us that he had an interview with the King and Queen the day before 
in the morning ; that great alarm prevailed on account of our deputation; that the Queen fell 
into hysterics, and that the King, on seeing him, had called ont, ‘Oh Price, save me’: that this 
was caused by a false idea of the object of the deputation, it being said that the chief of our 
flying artillery was coming up, that we were spying out the road, and that, under the guise of a 
present to the King, one of the articles we were bringing was @ musket so contrived as to 
explode without gun-powder.’”? Now the footnote above-mentioned is that attached to this 
last remarkable statement, and itruns thus: — ‘ This was a very beautiful, well-made, and most 
powerful steel cross-bow, with silk strings which I had got made just before leaving London, 
in the beginning of the year 1824, by Jackson, in Wigmore Street, and which Sir Archibald 
. Campbell requested me to let him have to form one of the presents to be sent to the Burmese 


king. I did so, together with a handsome new silver watch I had just received from Madras 
for my own use. — C. Hoprinson.” 





2 Th Ne Lat. 22° 55’ and E. Long, 72° 45’, 8 In N. Lat, 22° 54 and B, Long. 72° 41’, 
* Tn ND; 22° 55° and E. Lat. 72° 38’, 5 In N. Lat. 22° 57’ and EB, Long. 72° 41. 
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At the end of the book are bound into it a number of blank leaves, on part of which only, 
as if the writer had intended .to include a great deal more than he accomplished, is the docu- 
ment to which these remarks are a preface. It is unsigned, but is written in the same clear 
handwriting as the note first quoted, and is, therefore, presumably, by the same writer, 


The document is commenced merely with “See Appendix, page xxix.,” and by a reference to 
that page will be found the official (Government Gazette, May 22nd, 1826) version of the private 
narrative which the MS. gives of the first attempt to cross the mountains between 
Prome and Arracan. 

At p. 214, in a distribution statement of the British force in Ava (Government Gazette, 6th 
April, 1826), it is stated that “the Detachment en route to Arracan consists of the 18th Native 
Infantry, with Lieutenants Trant and Bissett, of the Quarter-Master-General’s Department.” 


I have two copies of a remarkable book, — Two Years in Ava, from May 1824 to May 
1826, ‘‘by an officer on the staff of the Quarter-Master-General’s Department” ; John Murray, 
1827 — on the front inside cover of one of which is noted, apparently by some one making a 
catalogue, ‘‘[Trant, Capt. J. A.].” That Capt. Trant was beyond doubt the author of this 
anonymous — and, to my mind, most intelligent of all the individual books on the War — may 
be taken for granted from a footnote in Lawrie’s Pegu, 1854, to p. 287: — “ Trant’s Two Years 
in Ava, Ch. X.” Now, from p. 416 of that book, which commences a third account of this same 
expedition, we learn in a footnote that “the contents of this Chapter [XVII.], with but few 
exceptions, were published by order of Government in the Calcutta Government Gazette for 
May or June, 1826.” 

It would thus appear that Capt. Trant was the author of both the printed accounts of the 
journey from Prome into Arracan; but who the author was of the narrative now published I 
cannot say, for he could not have been ‘OC. Hopkinson’ himself, as he was too senior an officer 
to be with the party, 

From his copy of Wilson’s Documents, we learn who ‘ C. Hopkinson’ was, Thus, at p. 87, 
where an account is given of the attack on Melloon [Malén] on 20th January, 1825, we find :— 
“ The efforts of all concerned in the attack were of the most meritorious description, but to 
none was the success due in a greater degree than to the Artillery and Rocket Corps' under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hopkinson and Lieutenant Blake.” This notice also accounts for a MS, 
marginal correction in Col, Hopkinson’s handwriting on the same page toa statement in the 
text:— “Colonel Sale was wounded whilst in his boat.” Qn this Col. Hopkinson remarks, 


“‘ just as he got ashore.” 

At p. 194 ff. is given Sir Archibald Campbell’s despatch on this action, which contains, 
and no donbt gave rise to, the mistake as to how Col. Sale was wounded. In this despatch, 
Sir Archibald recommends Col. Hopkinson to the Governor-General’s notice. And, again, at 
p. 210 ff. is published the Governor-General’s Orders after the war, in which “ Brigadier and 
Lieut.-Colonel Hopkinson ” is twice mentioned with distinction. 

With these remarks I now print the MS. in full. It can be compared, as above said, by 
students with Trant’s two published accounts, which are noi at all inaccessible, 


Document. 


Narrative of an Expedition by a Detachment of the 18th Regiment of the Madras Native 
_., Infantry commanded by Major David Ross, and accompanied by Lieutenant Trant of His 
eR 
1 Ina curious collection of old-world chromo-lithographs and plates entitled, ‘ To the Honorable the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company these eighteen views taken at and near Rangoon are respectfully Bedicaied, 
by permission, by their Grateful, Obedient, Humble Servant Joseph Moore, Lieut. of His Majesty's 89th Regiment, 
and published by beth Kingsbury and Clay in 1923, in Plate 12 is shown a rocket, rather out of drawing. 
The Plate is entitled ‘Rangoon, the position of part of the Army previous tot attacking the stockades on the 
Sth of July, 1824.’ This collection of Plates is worth examining, if only to grasp the difference in methods and 
implements of warfare between the First and Third Burmese Wars, a: period of about 60 years-only. 
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Majesty’s Service, and Lieutenant Bissett of the East India Company’s Service, both 
belonging to the Quarter-Master-General’s Department, as Surveyors to ascertain the 
pranuilility of moving a body of Troops through the Arracan Mountains from Prome to 
Arracan. The Corps had with it a party of 50 Native Madras Pioneers with two Officers. 


The party commenced its march by crossing the River Tvawaddy at Pekang Yeh, where 
it was about 1,600 yards broad, on the 13th March 1826, a short time after the treaty of peace 
was signed with the Burmese at Yandaboo, from whence it moved to Pekang Yeh in eight 
pledsaut marches, and, on its arrival, encamped close to the River for the facility of embarking, 
while the Officers occupied the Kyong, which is one of the finest buildings I ever BAW, but 
at present gave us a most melancholy picture of the miseries of war. The richly gilt, 
embossed and inlaid with eoloured glass boxes lay broken and scattered about, as did the 
books, many of them on religious subjects being in the golden Pali type, thus wantonly 
destroyed by the followers of our Army. On our approach to Pegam Mhew, the Burmese 
Chief, who had been sent with us for the purpose of procuring us supplies and assistance, 
and safe conduct through the hitherto unexplored country by any Huropean, arrived from the 
opposite shore at 11-0 o'clock, bringing in his company twelve canoes, and the crossing of the 
River immediately commenced, so that before dark 200 men, with a proportion of baggage, was 
got over. The elephants, 36 in number, were sent higher up the River, and were crossed 
over to an island in it, from whence they easily swam the rest of the way over. The next day, 
the 14th March, was employed in transporting over the remainder of the detachment with the 
Commissariat, which was effected with the trifling loss of three ponies and five or six bullocks. 
The breadth of the River at this season was about 1,200 yards, and from the point of embarka- 
tion to where we landed,-1,600 yards, with avery strong current. About 11 o’clock next 
day, 15th, Lieutenant Bissett, of the Survey Department, and myself started with the Commis- 
siariat for Sembaya Gung; the Regiment moved in the evening. After proceeding a short 
distance along the banks of the River, leaving a small fishing village on our left, we struck 
inland to the village of Kuichmen. The whole of this part of the country is overflowed during 
the rainy season,and a rich deposit remains on the water subsiding; indeed, the whole soil 
appears alluvial, and the country, everywhere that we have seen, is extremely fertile, and in the 


neighbourhood of the village rice was cultivated by irrigation, the water raised, as in India, by 
the Piccotah, or Yettum. 


The village of Sembaya Genng must, from its present appearance, ave been very extensive, 
but it is entirely destroyed, having been burnt by the Burmese when their Army retreated to 
Chelain Men, when the British Troops carried Maloon, to prevent the inhabitants remaining and 
giving any assistance in the way of supplies, We took up ground for the eneampment of our 
little party to the southward of the village on the banks of the Chelain River, on arriving at 
which place we were told that the loads had been plundered from four bullocks, and that this 


part of the country was noted for its number of thieves; one man was seized, but, no offence 
being proved against him, he was released. 


On the 16th we marched at daybreak, and arrived at the Chelain River about 8 o’elock ; 
the road was extremely good, and evidently very great pains had been taken to make it so, being 
bordered on each side by a parapet wall of brick, seemingly intended to protect it from the 
overflowing of the neighbouring paddy grounds which were abundantly watered from the 
Chelain River, The whole of this part of the country had an appearance of richness and 
comfort producing the most pleasing effect, and was particularly striking to our party, so long 
&ceustomed to have seen little else than abandoned villages and deserted uncultivated fields. 


_ After breakfast I went with Lieutenant Bissett to takea survey of the Fort of Chelain Men, 
whieh. is.a place of great antiquity, being one of the oldest brick forts in the country. It is 
very insignificant as to strength, but its position is extremely well chosen; three sides of it 


aré conipletely Surrounded with water, and the road to the south, also easily laid under water 
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also. Formerly the fort was entirely of brick, but there is now little of it remaining, except at 
the north-east side, but there is one bastion entire, buié apparently of a later censtraction; the 
sections between the remaining portions of brick-work are stockaded. The circumference 
of the fort we found about 2,684 yards. The houses both inside the fort and outside had 
been destroyed as at Sembaya Geung, and for the same reason. 











Chelain Men, during the late war, furnished 10,000 fighting men for the Burmese Arny, 
the half of which only proceeded down the country towards Rangoon, and few of those who 
went had yet returned, It had been intended to have sent one wing of the Regiment, accord- 
ing to the instructions furnished us, by the way of Talack, but we had reason to believe thaé 
She road was quite impassable for beasts of burthen, and that there was no water, so this 
intention was obliged to be given up. 

On the 17th March we commenced our move at daybreak; the road led through extensive 
paddy grounds, but which at this seasen are dry. The high road strikes off to the right at 
the Pagoda Seeing-ghcon, and ran in a southerly direction, but is not frequented at this season 
of the year from the want of water. At this point our march lay in an easterly direction to 
the village of Pounglakary, which is situated at the foot of a small range of hills covered with 
jungle, and on the back of a very extensive Jheel, which is formed from the overflow of the 
great River Trawaddy. On this water there were numerous flocks of waterfowl of all 
descriptions, so little aceustomed to be annoyed or disturbed as to allow us to pass within a 
few yards of them, and afforded abundant game to those of our party fond of shooting. 
A large jackal was seen here by Capt. Smith, which proves Major Symes to be wrong in the 
assertion that there are no such animals in Ava. We encamped on the banks of the Jheel, 
about a mile from the village,and beyond it. it seemed to be numerously inhabited, the 
people coming in great numbers to see the “‘Colars Strangers.” From a small hill near the 
village we had a fine view of the plain beneath, extending to the banks of the Irawaddy, which 
appeared to be about four miles distant. 

Marched, as ususal, on the morning of the 18th. The first part of the road winding along 
the borders of the Jheel, which we then crossed for about a furlong, — te have gone round would 
have been about a mile —at about a mile from the Jheel we ascended asmall Ghaut te the Pagoda 
of Minushutwah, and thence to the village of Kwazee, which is a considerable place, and in it 
there are boilers for saltpetre which is produced in the neighbourhood. From Kwazee to 
Koonzomy or Coonzomy is a distance of about three miles. Koonzomy is situated on the 
banks of the Mow River, which river is navigable for small boats. This place is the soutuern 
boundary of the Chelain District, which for richness and size is the finest in the Burmese Em- 
pire, and is said to contain 200,000 inhabitants. A little above Koonzomy we crossed the Mow 
River, and passed through the village of Keungulrah, which has a large gilé Pagoda and several 
good Kyoungs. Four miles from this place is the village Liehdine, at which we encamped ; ut 
gives its name to the District. The road for about two miles before we arrived at Lehdine 
ran between two Jheels of a large size, which served to irrigate a vast extent of paddy-ground, 


This was a very long march, and the detachment did not reach its ground until very late. 
I was this day with the rear Guard, and did not reach my ground until one o'clock. We got 
gome very fine teddy, which we found most refreshing, and abundance of fine fish, This 
district is said to contain 24 villages and 10,000 inhabitants, and is generally fertile. 


We started next morning at daybreak, as usual; the road led through an extremely well- 
cultivated country, interspersed with several groves of Palmyra-trees, from which are ex- 
tracted large quantities of teddy. This morning we had a specimen of the summary. justice of 
the Burmese. The old Chief, whe accompanied us, was displeased with some of the villagers ; 
he jumped off his horse, and, seizing a stick, the thickness of his wrist, made some of bis attend- 
ants hold the cnlprits head to the ground. He began beating him with all his strength, 
taking a spring into the air ab every stroke; we with some difficulty persuaded him, after a 


time, to desist. 
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We this day passed through several villages, all well inhabited, men, women, and children 
flocking to look at us; they were all very respectful, and did not appear In any way alarmed ; 
many of them, from their mode of making salaam, had evidently met with Europeans before. To 
prove the entire ignorance we were in as to the nature of the country, it was always understood 
that the Upper Provinces depended on the vicinity of Rangoon and Bassein, for their supply of 
grain, and that our having the possession of these places would cnt off the supplies from the 
interior, when, in fact, the reverse is the case, as we could now plainly see, for almost the whole 
eountry we had passed from the banks of the Irawaddy was far better cultivated than any 
we had seen elsewhere. We this day passed by the village of Sheegeoun, which is inhabited 
by Shans, a very warlike race ; they are something similar to the Burmese in appearance, but 
with features rather more prominent, and they wear loose trousers instead of the silk or cotton 
lounjee worn by the Burmese. We this day encamped at the village of Kevensah, situated on 
the banks of the Mine River. The country about is low and jungly. This is the southern 
boundary of the Lehdine District. 





In the evening we had a fine view of the mountains, and in the morning (20th March) we 
moved at daybreak, and, after twice crossing the Mine River, arrived at the foot of the first 
range of hills,and were now on the eve of deciding the so-much-questioned point of “ whether 
there was a practicable road or not from Ava, through, or over, the Mountains to Arracan’? — 
a fact which, could it have been ascertained two years before, would have saved the Government 
vast trouble and great expense, by being the means of terminating a most harassing warfare in 
about half the time it had taken. There was an evident ascent during the whole of this day’s 
march, but nothing but what the cattle could easily surmount; after once more crossing the 
Mine River, we encamped in the vicinity of the famous Kyoung and Pagoda of Chatvah, The 
scenery at this place was really magnificent, the Pagoda and Kyoung standing on the summit 
of an almost perpendicular hill, the Kyoung being gilt from top to bottom. To the southward 
and westward was a range of hills, and in the valley beneath, in which we were encamped, 
the Mine River was flowing over its stoney bed clear as crystal, winding its course within a few 
paces of our tents. The Pagoda of Shoe Chatvah is considered of great sanctity, and resorted 
to by pilgrims from all parts of the Kingdom, At the Pagoda is shewn a mark, an indentation 
on @ stone, said to have been impressed by the foot of Gandma, and which is held in great 
veneration, This footmark is enclosed ina small gilt Kioum, surrounded by a quadrangular 
railings; into its precints admittance can only be obtained by money, exacted by a person 
appointed by the Government, which demand seemed to be proportioned to the rank of the 
visitor, but the lowest demand seemed not to be less than about the valne of 20 Rupees, The 
poorer classes, from whom payment was not enforced, paid their devotions outside the enclosure, 


In descending the hill on our return, one of the party had the curiosity to count the number 
of steps, which were found to be 970, the whole way covered by a beantiful carved canopy 
supported on pillars of carved teakwood, ; 


On moving next morning we followed the course of the river, which winded through the 
hills for about 4 miles. We then ascended # Small range, at the foot of which was an extensive 
plain covered with the most luxuriant pasturage, and cultivated land, watered from the river 
Mine. After passing two small villages called Servah and Cheetalaing, we arrived at the large 
stockaded village of Massah Min, the chief place in the District, and to which it gives its name 
and in which are seven villages computed to hold 10,000 inhabitants ; its quota of fighting ign 
ealled for during the last war was 300, none of whom were down the country, but were em- 
ployed as a Garrison in its stockade, and for the defence of the hills in its neighbourhood —the 
personal appearance of the inhabitants of thig part of the country, not only from a more 
pleasing caste of features, but with their dress, being neater than any we had met with before, 


The stockade did not appear to be of any great strength, and was falling to decay’ 
4 , ca : 
rounded by a thick abittis [sic], é Y; but sur 
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From this place the road led through a small range of hills covered by thick jungle, until 
we arrived at the small Kyoung village of Doh, and here the country fora short distance was 
more open. We encamped on the bank of a Nallah which empted itsulf in the Mine River, and 
which we had during this last march crossed and re-crossed nine times. Hav ing had few oppor- 
tunities of observing the Kyeang until now, we strolled in the evening through the village 
which was surrounded by a strong pallisading as a protection from wild beasts, as well as to 
confine their cattle during the night. The Kyeangs are quite a distinct race of people, 
inhabiting only the hills; they appear to acknowledge the Burmese supremacy, but governed 
immediately by a Chief of their own race, and, contrary to mountaineers in general, they are not 
of a warlike character; none were employed by the Burmese during the war. They appear to 
have but little idea of religion, beyond the Sun and Moon as affording them light, and their 
cattle, wine, and pouliry as affording them subsistence. The women, on arriving at the age 
of 40, have their faces tattooed, which gives them a hideous appearance, not improved by their 
dress, which is composed of black cotton; that of the men in general, white. They are em- 
ployed chiefly in fishing the mountain streams. The fish, when caught, is laid upon a frame of 
baraboo, having fires underneath, and thus completely dried, and then become an article of 
traffic in the valleys, and are exchanged for rice, cloth, &c., &e. 


At the usual hour we commenced our march this morning, and almost immediately entered 
a narrow valley with extremely steep hills on each side, covered with thick jungle, which at 
this time was dry and withered, from the turning of the long waste grass, a thing that often 
occurs; aud when it does, it, of course, destroys all vegetation for a tine, within its course. 
The Mine River fows throogh this valley, and we this day crossed and re-crossed it 31 times. 
At one part of the road the ascent was so steep as to oblige us to dismount from our ponies, 
and it was the cause of much detention to our baggage. We stopped this day at a confined 
spot in the valley hardly large enough to give us space to pitch our Sepuys’ tents; we, however, 
contrived to crowd together, 


Knowing that we had to ascend the great range to-day, we moved off at an earlier hour 
than usual, which was the cause of some unpleasantness from the darkness, especially as the 
road was broken and rocky, and interspersed with water-courses of some feet deep; at the 
distance of little more than 4 miles from whence we started, we arrived at the foot of the great 
range of mountains, and here took our leave of the Mine River after tracing its course, adistance . 
of about 30 miles. We then began to ascend the mountains in earnest, and on foot; to ride was 


out of the question. 


Our horses were led up, ourselves and followers scrambling after in the best way we could, 
stopping occasionally to rest and to allow the elephants and other cattle to come up. When 
about a mile up, we stopped to breakfast under the shade of some large trees, procuring water 
by descending abont 200 yards on the north side, where a fine spring rises In a ravine, 
surrounded by large trees and bushes of . . 2 From this place for the distance of about 
a mile the road was very abrupt, and at one point of its defence was placed a stockade, the posi- 
tion well chosen —the advance to it from the western side being along the top of a narrow 
ridge from 12 to 15 feet broad and a distance of 5 furlongs, and the whole length of the ridge, 
with the exception of a narrow footpath, defended by a strong abattis. The road continued 
yery abrupt, and great pains appeared to have been taken with it, bat much injured by the 
torrents of water that must at times rush along ii, The soil appeared of a gravelly nature, 
mixed with sandstone. Three miles further on, and we arrived at the summit of the Arracan 
Mountains on the great range of Pokoung Romah Toung, which is now the boundary of onr 
Fastern Empire. The mountain we had just ascended is the highest of the range, and 1s called 
Marang-Mateng-toung; the whole of this range, as far as we could see, was covered with a thick 

se eaten Sea ae ac hs aoc te a 
2 This and a second like hiatus seam to show that the writer was eopying some MS. which he could not 
always read, 
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forest of lofty trees, among which we observed the walnut flourishing most luxuriantly, the 
fruit of which, though not yet ripe, was of a very large size. Ata mile further we halted at 
u stockaded pcsition called Naddy Gine, which commands the whole of the road, and which, if 
occupied by even a small body of resolute men, would be a Serious obstacle to overcome. Our 
party here were much distressed from a want of water, none being to be got except at the dis- 
euuna ee Gat yards and down an almost perpendicular descent ; our elephants and cattle were 
consequently obiiged to go without, although every exertion was made to procure it for them ; 
of course, both men and animals were excessively fatigued by the march: the rear guard did not 
come up until near two o’clock in the morning, leaving on the road three elephants and many 
bullocks, One elephant, as if he was perfectly aware of the difficulty, refused to attempt the 
ascent, even at the commencement. Note of these animals could be recovered, although every 
pains was taken. The distance we ascended in this day’s march was six miles, two furlongs. 





We could not move this morning until 10 o'clock, but at this hour we set off. Our road was 
down a most precipitous descent for 6 furlongs, when we came to a small spring of water which 
flowed in a valley on the vieht of the road, and here we stopped to allow our cattle to drink ; 
we then descended again a distance of another 6 furlongs, and so very steep was the road that 
some of the cattle that fell, unable to recover themselves, came rolling over the others and 
causing great confusion and distress; even the elephants kept their feet with great difficulty. 
We here found a small weak stockade, intended apparently as an advanced post to the one on 
the hill, The road from hence wound round the side of a conical hill, with a steep precipice 
on our right. The whole of these hills were covered with a superior species of bamboo, growing 
up very straight to an immense height. An accident happened here which might have been 
attended with serious consequences, Lt, Vivian was leading his pony over a fallen tree, which 
the animal sprang over, and alighted on some ground which gave way with him, and, being 
unable to recover himself, rolled over the edge of the precipice and bonnded over and over to 
the distance of 100 yards, when, to the great astonishment of every one looking on, the 
animal regained its fect apparently uninjured and began eating the Surrounding leaves. 
Pioneers and ropes were obliged to be sent down to drag him up, and on his resurrection eyen 
his saddle was found to be uninjured. The nature of the ground during this march was much 
the same, being generally on a ridge on the side of a hill running around it, We had, at 
different times, a sight of the stockade we left in the morning, now towering above our heads 
and seemingly mingled with the clouds. At dusk we encamped at the fall of 
called Waddeh, A short way down the southern side of the ridge was a spr 
the access to it not difficult —a most important relief to our poor cattle. 
the baggage arrived between 9 and 10 o’clock pu. The ascents, 
were numerous, but the road generally good through a very fine bam 
numerous herds of wild elephants, the tracts [sic] of which could be 
There was little variation in this day’s march, the road lay over the ridges and necks of land 
until within two miles of Surwaywah, when it began to descend gradually, and we shortly found 
ourselves to our great delight on the banks of the river Deng [sic]. Here we got plenty of fine 
fodder for our cattle and good encamping ground for ourselves. We had been led to suppose 
that from hence to Deng wonld be but a short march , and that the road was good, but we found, 
on crossing the river, and ascending the opposite hills, that it was with the greatest diffeulty 
we could keep on our feet, the ground being so remarkably slippery, and as we were marching 
before daylight, darkness added not a little to our embarrassment. Shortly, however, after the 
day broke, the road became better, running through a thick jungle. We crossed over eight 
‘mountain torrents, all of which had bridges composed of strong wood and well formed, but 
decay bad commenced, and they would have been unft for our troops to have passed over, 
whieh-was unlucky, as it gave our Pioneers much trouble to cut and form roads, which they 
“were‘obliged to.do up the steep banks. We again crossed the Aeng River, leaving the hills 

entirely 'té via right. The road now ran through a flat country covered with Jungle. After 


a ridge at a place 
ing of water, and 
On this day’s march 
after leaving this place 
boo jangle in which are 
seen in every direction, 
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crossing the Kaing Nullah, and once more re-crossing the Aeng River, we arrived at the long- 
looked-for village of Aing. Here we found a small detachment of the 68th Bengal Native 
Infantry. The headman of the village, with several of his people, came out to meet us, and 
afforded us every assistance in housing the men. 


We had thus successfully accomplished in twelve days a march through a range of 
mountains heretofore entirely unknown to Europeans, and the existence of any road through 
which, by which a body of troops could move, was not believed. This point is now decided, 
and in any future war with the Burmese this knowledge may be of great importance, leading 
as the route does into the very heart of the Burmese Empire. It appears that this road was 
commenced about the year 1816 by order of the present King’s father, who employed 500 men 
for the purpose, giving them at the rate of about seven Rupees a month. The responsibility 
and superintendence of the work fell on the Chiefs through whose districts it passed. In 1817 
they had nearly gained the summit, when 200 more men were added to the working party, and 
the work was in consequence completed in 13818. 


We here enquired what means had been used to transport the famous colossal statue of 
Gaudma, taken by the Burmese from the Arracanese across the hills, and were told that forty 
years ago orders had arrived for it being sent to Ava by Ingy Kadoo, for which purpose the 
lead was taken off, and the body divided above the navel. Three rafts were then constructed, 
on which these different parts were floated down the Sunderbunds to Chandwaye; thence it was 
transported in the same way to Tongo Koung, at the foot of the hills, where it remained until 
a road was formed to Padown Mhew just below Prome. When the road was made, the three 
parts were placed on sledges and dragged by manual labour over the mountains to the banks of 
the Irawaddy. 


The only inhabitants we found at Aeng were Mugs, the Burmese having long since deserted 
to avert the deserved retaliation they were likely to meet with from this race of people for the 
numerous cruelties they had practised on them during the . . . . and sway ofthe 
Burmese. Aeng is situated in a small plain, surrounded by a thick jungle. In the front runs 
the Aeng River, and on each side of the village is a small river, or rather large nullahs, From 
this place there is no road down the country, the communication with the lower provinces 
being entirely by water through the Sunderbunds. 


THE DEYIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 
FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A, C. BURNELL. 
(Continued from Vol. XXV., p. 342.) 

Mr, MANNER’S VARIANTS. 


No. 2. — THE ORIGIN OF THE BHUTS PANJURLI. 


When the God Nirayana was in Vaikunthaand whenthe thirty and three kharérs of gods 
who are the offspring of Aditi, and Kanva and other ascetics, Narada and‘ other Rishis, 
Vidyadhara and other Bhita tribes, and Urvasi and other celestial women were serving at the, 
feet of the god, one day Brahma came to pay a visit to the god Nar&yana. At that. time the 
gate was kept by two watchmen named Jaya and Vijaya. Brahma asked them thas :— — 

« O Jaya and Vijaya, I wish to goin. Will the god be at leisure now hd 


They answered :—‘‘ O ca at this time there are many persons inside, ‘bat 3 foe will 
surely get an opportunity to go in.’ 
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88 Two versions of this important Bhtita legend have already been ae This is the i version me 
contains many remarkable passages. —It. C. T.. : 
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So saying, they let him in. Thereupon he went in and saw the god and thus exclaimed : — 
‘Victory, Gouee: unto thee, O thou that fillest the fourteen worlds, thou omnipotent, eternally 
holy and eternally pure, thou spotless one and good and self-dependent, thou form of trans- 
cendental brightness, thou form of illimitable size.” 


While Brahmi was thus praising him, the god addressed him and said al O Brahma, art 
thou happy in the exercise of thy authority? Is the whole of the creation in all the worlds 
progressing ?”’ 

To this Brahm& answered and said :—“ O god, why dost thou test me thus P Dost thou 
not know how the worlds are going on? Art thou not he that doest all these things? Why 
dost thou speak thus, complimenting me? Am TI not thy [Narayané’s] servant? Why 
dost thou make much of thy servant? Iam equal to the dust of thy feet. Thon oughtest not 
to speak so highly of me.” 


To this Nariyana answered and said :—* It is true that you are my servant ; but throughont 
the world if one respects others he will be respected by others; but if one does not respect 
others, others will not respect him. He should not shew him any disrespect. I will tell you 
something more: hear me. The people of the world commit sin and then blame me. They do 
not see their own sins, but blame me in vain. When they fall into distress, then only they 
remember me. But when they are in prosperity they forget me. Whatshall I do with such 
men? They commit sin only; they do not doany good deeds. They revile one another, They 
despise others, saying this man isso and so. Brothers born under the same roof, and of the 
same parents, quarrel and fight with one another, and fall upon forts and castles, and possess 
them and enjoy them. They do not support the mother that bore them, but hearken unto their 
wives, and forsake their fathers and mothers and brothers and hate them. Besides this, they 
make distinctions and say, that man is of that caste, this man is of this caste: he is 
of a low caste, Iam ofa high caste. I must not touch him: it is a great sin for me to touch 
him. Besides this, they steal one another’s property, and covet one another’s wives, and envy 
and hate one another, and kill one another by poison. All such heinons sins they commit, 
And yet I have not commanded them to do such things. I have not commanded them to 
bserve caste distinctions. I have commanded them not to lie, not to covet another’s wife, not 
to rob another’s property, and not to envy others. I] have commanded them according to the 
Shastras which I have made. I have given them commandments according to the word. ‘To 
me caste is nothing, Wherever righteousness, faith, truth, peace and a quiet mind are found ; 
there I hold communion. Those who do not act according to my statutes and commands have 
been condemned by the to receive Yama’s punishment in hell.. Besides this, there are those 
who make distinctions at feasts. Such also will have to endure the punishment of hell. Now 
I am very glad that yon have come to me, What is the business for which you have come 
here? Tell me your purpose in coming to me.” 


When he said this, Brahma answered and said :—“O Lord, I am always anxious to see 
thee. But there is no means of doing it. I have no time, owing to pressure of work. Thou 
knowest 1it.”’ 


To this, the god replied :—‘O Brahma, sit awhile here; now Isvara will come, Yon 
can see him also and then go. See the wonderful things that take place here.” 


To this Brahma said;—I do not understand what the’ cause of this is. Thou must 
tell me.”’ . 


To this the god said :— See! what is to take place must not be told beforehand; whether 
its known or not, it must not be told.’ Remember this advice.” 


. While they were thus speaking, lévara and Parvati were sitting on a throne in Kailiga, 
and sity. and four thonsand of male demons were dancing joyfully and praising I§vara. 


They were kaping and shouting, running and biting at each other, and snapping and tearing: 
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and spitting at each other, and swallowing and sucking at each other, and bawling. In this 
manner they came before Iévara, and prostrated themselves before his feet, and begged 
him to give them his orders. Igvara commanded them, saying: — “All of you must now 
come with me to Vaikuntha. The god Narayana is there. He is the Lord of us all. et us 
pay him a visit, and return.” 


At this, the great demons came ont very joyfully and descended fram Kailasa. tévara 
and Parvati, sitting ona bull dancing like a black-bee, with trumpets and pipes and drums 
playing, came down from Kailésa to Vaikuntha. At that time the door-keeper Jaya spoke 
to Vijaya thus :—‘O Vijaya, tell me, who is this coming with so much grandeur ?” 


He said :—“This is lévara coming to pay a visit to the god, What a multitude of 
demons is with him! What is this? Where were all these demons? Where will they get 
space to sit or move P” 


While they were yet speaking, the demons came before and igvara came behind them, 
When they approached the gate, Jaya and Vijaya quickly got up and stood before the gate with 
clasped hands, saying: — ‘Be gracious unto us poor gate-keepers; we are always keeping 
the gate.” 

So saying and praising him, they kept their post as before. In this manner, Ivara 
entered in and began to praise Narayana, and Brahma also praised Narayana. After both of 
them had finished praising him, Nardyana asked Tsvara: — ‘“©O ISvara, are you dwelling in 
Kailisa as in former times, or are you worse off than formerly ?” 


tvara answered : — “ By thy grace I have been happy till now.” 

In this manner, while Brahma, Vishau, and igvara were speaking for a long time, the god 
Navayana perspired. Then he scratched his arm-pit. Then some of his perspiration dropped 
down upon the earth, and outof that perspiration a great boar was born. He came upon every 
one and drove every one before him. At this, the followers of lévara and the gods were 
astonished exceedingly, and asked the god Nariyana: — “ What is this ? Whenceis this boar ? 
Where has he been so long? What is the cause of this? Please tell us.” 

When all the gods asked this of the god Nirfyana, he said unto them: — “*O ye gods, 
hearken. In the world wickedness is increased among men, and they commit great sins. 
Therefore I have created a boar by my perspiration, and, giving a name to it, I have sent it to 
give trouble to the sinners, in order to humble them and make them wise.” 

Then the boar came sighing, grunting and roaring, and striking the earth with its tusks, 
and digging up the earth with both its fore legs as well as hind legs, and digging a pif and 
falling and leaping came tothe god; and stood before, him trembling in anger, and trembled 
more and more. Then the god Nariyana said to Brahma and iévara:—‘‘ Behold, the boar is 
dumb and cannot speak. Therefore it has now come to me that I may give it speech, and is 
trembling in anger. But now I will take away its form of a boar and give it in a minute before 
your very eyes the form of a big Bhita, which is the form ofa big man.’’ 

‘So saying, he took hold of the tusks of the boar and lifted it upand threw it away. Ai once 
the form of the boar was changed into the form of a man as tallas a cocoanut-tree. Seeing 


this being, all the gods were very much astonished, and said:—‘O Lord,thou art the creator 


of the men of the fourteen worlds and of all the eighty-four lakhs of species of animals. ne 
OU 


it is not at all difficult to create this Bhita. We know that thou art a great magician. 
art very glorious.” 5 

While the gods were thus praising him, the man in the form of a Bhiite leapt and came to 
the god and began to tremble. And yet he could not open his mouth without the permission 
of the god ; and because he could not open his mouth he felt great distress. Then the god, 
knowing this, said to him:—‘ Speak now and beg of me whatever 1s in your mind; be no more m 


distress.” 
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Then the Bhiita fell prostrate before the god and wept, shedding tears. Then the god 
said: — © Why do you weep! Tell me whatever you desire. I will give it to you, I will 
' satisfy your longings ; do not weep, rise up.” 

In this manner, after the god had given him a promise and encouragement, the Bhiita arose 
and eried alond, and said to the god: — “O Lord, Iam thirsty, I cannot endure this thirst ; 
my throat is dricd up without any moisture on account of my thirst. Show me a way to 
quench my thirst. If Iam to live I must first quench my thirst,” 


When he begged of the god in this way, the god said to him:—“ F know you are very 
thirsty ; now, there is a large tank here called Déva-pushkarani. Go and drink the water of 
that tank and quench your thirst. Then the Bhita went to the tank and stood upon the 
brink of it, and bowing his head drank the water very eagerly, and being filled and joyful, he 
returned to the god and said: —~ ‘*O Lord, according to thy command, I went to the tank and 
drank as mach water as I wanted. Now my thirst is quenched, and I beg of you to give me 
some food. Thou hast created me in the form ofa Bhita, Thou only art my stay henceforth. 
Therefore, please shew me a way to obtain food.’”’ 


At this, the god said to him: — “ Behold, I have created you by the sweat of my arm-pit. 
Now if I donot support my son, it will be a great shame to me; therefore, I will shew you a 
great way; do not be anxious, Now, therefore, go down to the world. There are many sinners 
there. They have infants and cattle,and children and calves, and cows and she-buffaloes 
and he-buffaloes, and young heifers and young bulls, and many other animals. If you go and 
enter into the cowpens belonging to the sinners and attack the animals, they will come and see, 
I have, therefore, created and sent fifteen hundred kinds of diseases before you. I send 
you as a promoter of the diseases, and also, that you may get food, I have kept there 
wise men and charmers and fortune-tellers, who can distinguish the diseases from the 
doings of the Bhitas. Now if you go to the world and give trouble in the houses of the 
sinners, they will consult the fortune-tellers and come to know that the trouble was caused by 
you, and then they will put their trust in you and do justas you tell them, And they will 
believe in you gladly out of fear, lest you should give them more trouble if they do not believe 
in you. Then you can take whatever sacrifices you like; have no fear as to that. You can 
take sheep, fowls, and such sacrifices of flesh; besides this, you can take tender cocoanuts and 
ripe cocoanuts, baked rice and beaten rice, jaggery and sugar-cane, and cakes of various kinds, 
and torches and signet; all such sacrifices you may take. Do so and give trouble to the 
sinners of the world and fill your stomach and be happy.” 


So saying, the god gave him a blessing and said : — “ Behold, go you before, and I will 
send behind you many Bhiitas into world. Go you before and receive the sacrifices,” 


When he said this the Bhitta asked :— O Lord, if I go into the world and possess a man 
and make him to tremble; then, if they ask me who I am, what shall I say? What is my 
name ? You must give me a name,” 


Then the god said :—‘ Behold, your name is Pafijurli Bhita. I give this name to you. 
Establish this your name in the world, and receive sacrifices and homage and be happy.” 


So saying, he sent him away. Then the Pafijurli searched for a way to come down to the 
world from Vaikuntha. He saw many ways, but he took the way that led him to the district of 
Yelenadu on the Ghats. So he descended to the valley of Yelenddu, and wandering for seven 
days and seven nights he came to Subramanya and made obeisance to the gunda and pro- 
sivated before the god Subraya and said:— O Lord Subramanya, I have come near thy feet; 
be thon also kind and gracious unto me wherever I go and help me and prosper me.” 


‘When he was thus praying, the sound of a bell was heard from within the gunda. 
Then the Pahjurli said to himself :—‘‘Now, this ig miraculous doing of this god. It is a very 
AUSPICLOUS sign,” ) 
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Thinking thus. he started from the place, and while coming with his face to the west he saw 
ina forest at Mardal a bud which appeared to him beautiful; and he thought :—*‘ Now in this 
place I must obtain a feast ; here I must proclaim my name. I must find out some means for it.” 


Thus meditating, he wandered about in the day-time in the forest about the Jeu in the 
form of a wind. At that time the cowherd boys came there, driving the vattle of that bade 
to the grassy plot for grazing, Then the Pafijurliin the form uf w wind waudered about in 
that place, and, seeing the fat cows and he-butfaloes and she-buffaloes and their voing ones, 
was very glad; and said to himself :—‘“‘ What shall I donow ? However, let the sunset. After 
sunset I will enter the dudu and try to obtain a feast for myself.”’ 


Meditating in this manrer, he wandered abont in the forest till sunset, and afterwards 
entered into the cow-pen, and kept quiet in a corner, till the cowherd boys had collected all the 
cattle into the cow-pen, In the meantime the night came on, and it was time for the master 
of the house to take his meal. Thenall the servants of the house, the bondmen, and those 
who had undertaken work on contract and day-labourers and rice-men and rice-water-men, all 
these came to take their meals. Then the bondmen went to the cow-pen to give fodder to the 
catile, and gave rice-water to the buffaloes and oxen, and, after they had drunk, they put the 
watering trough upside down, and then put straw and green grass before them, and making 
everything comfortable for the cattle went their way. In the meantime, the mistress of the 
house, having served food to her husband, called the bondmen:— “‘O bondmen, bring your 
vessels and take your food.” 


Then they called their wives from their huts, and told them to bring the vessels. Then they 
took their children on ibeir hips and the vessels on their heads, and each came to the bad 
and called the mistress of the house:—‘ O mistress, mistress, please bring me the rice; I have 
brought the vessel. [I have no one in my hut. I have kept paddy on the fire to be boiled, 
and. there is nobody to look after the fire.” 


At this the mistress quickly brought the rice and gave it to the bondwomen. She also 
brought a big spoon of cocoanut-shell and put out four spoonsful of rice and four spoonsful of 
conjee for each and sent away the bond-women to their huts. And after all had eaten and 
finished, all lay down to sleep. After one jama of night was over, the racing-buffaloes in 
the cow-pen began to cough. The master of the house, who was lying on the swinging-cot 
heard it. Then he called his wife, and awoke her, and said :— ‘“‘ Do you hear, the he-buiffaloes 
in the cow-pen are coughing ; be quick and light a lamp.” 


At this, his wife quickly got up and lighted a lamp and broughs it to her husband. Then 
he quickly took the hand-lamp and went to the cow-pen, and there he saw two of the racing 
buffaloes lying prostrate on the floor. As soon as he saw it, his spirit left him, and suddenly 
falling on the floor he became insensible. In the meantime his nephews came to him, and 
applying water to his eyes and chest brought him to consciousness, and raised him up; and 
afterwards they tried to raise up the buffaloes, When they raised the buffaloes, they saw that 
they had no strength in their legs to stand. They also saw that they had not eaten a single 
straw out of the food that was before them. 


Then they said :— “ Alas! what is this! The buffaloes were quite well yesterday ; what has 
become of them to-day P” 

When the uncle said thus to the nephew, he said :— “There must be some reason for this ; 
if these buffaloes should survive till the morning, we can do something, we can prepare some 
medicine and try to save them.” 


When they said this the buffaloes began to gasp. Then the master becamé afraid ; but what 
could he do? They all kept awake till the morning as if they had put rice in their mouths. 
After it was morning the buffaloes became worse and worse. Then they said :—‘*‘ We must 
call our neighbours and ask them what it is; it could not have taken place of itself.” 


wt 
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So saying, they called in the neighbours. The neighbours came and saw the buffaloes, and 
said to the master of the budu:— “This looks as if it were the trouble of some Bhita; the 
buffaloes are vomitting white foam. If you go to some fortune-teller and ask him and do as he 
bids you, it will be all right; but you will have to spend about ten pagodas.” 


So saying, they departed. Then the master turned his face to the east and said :— 
“Q Lord God, I will do just as told by the fortune-teller. I will not fail.” 


So saying, he removed the husks of two cocoanuts, leaving a tuft at the top, and taking 
these cocoanuts with him went straight to the house of the fortune-telling Bhatia. At that 
time he was worshipping the god. He went to his house and sat on the verandah. Then the 
Brihmant went to the well to bring water. Then the master of the budu said to her:— 
“O Brihmani, is your master at home ?” 

She replied :—* Yes.” 

Then he took courage and said :— “O madam, let the Bhatta come out for a little while; 
I want to consult him, It is getting late for me; let him do me this favour. It will be a 
great meril for him,” 

Then the Brihmani quickly went in and told her husband :—“ Behold, you are requested 
to go out for a little while. The master of the dudu is calling you ; be quick,’ some fortune- 
telling is to be done; please go out quickly.” 

When she said this, he made haste and went out. Then he, who was sitting on the 
verandah, stood up, and, joining his hands, said :—~ Sir, Sir.” 

Then the Bhatta said:— Come, come, what business has brought you here? You come 
very rarely,” 

Then the master of the budu said:—*O Bhatta, in my budu, my racing-buffaloes are 
ailing. They are at the point of death, Whatever I do is of no avail. They never had such 
sickness before. Please, therefore, discover the cause and use some means to stop the disease, 
You only can do it; therg is no other way.” 


So saying, he stood clasping his hands. Then the Brihman said to him: —‘‘ Well, I will 
do so and tell you what I come to know.” 


So saying, he went in and brought a bag of kaurts to the verandah , and, keeping. a low 
stool before him, he placed on the stool a number of kaurts for each of the twelve slgns of 
the zodiac, commencing from Mésha, and said: — ‘*O Lord God, shew to me everything just 
es it is; the man is poor.” 

Thus prayed the fortune-telling Bhatta, and then said to the man: — “ Now, place your 
present before these signs of the zodiac.” 


At this he untied the kuot in his cloth and took hali-a-rupee and placed it together with 
the two tnfted cocoanuts before the signs of the zodiac, aud, clasping his hands devoutly, 
“said :-— QO Lord God.” 


_ The fortune-telling Bhatta saw the present which he had placed, and made his calculations 
and came to know that there was great distress in his house. Then he told the man :— “ You 
see, there is great distress in your house. But because the present which you have placed has 
come forth at the sign of Mésha, I can say itis a Bhaita with a hog’s face. Yet he scems to 
have come recently. Before this he was not in your house. Now he asks sacrificé frum you. 
And not only a sacrifice, but he asks to have a stdng built for him, and sacrifices offered. 


And further he says that he’ will not leave you without your building a stdna for him. Such 
‘is the case.” 


jg At this the master of the dudu again asked: — ‘QO’ Bhatta, I will cause a stana to be 
built, for the Bhita, andI will believe in him, but the he-buffaloes must get well this 


minute, Then I will do just as you tell me. What do you think? Tell me, do you think 
the buffaloes. will. get well this minute, if I believe ? »? 
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At this the fortune-telling Bhatta again took the kuwris, and prayed thas: — “ O Lord God 
skew us 2 sign of good fortune if the buffaloes are to get well.” 


So praying, he took the kawr’s and put them down, and on calculation a good fortune was 
shewn. Then the fortune-telling Bhatta took the faurfs and told the man: — ‘‘ You see, you 
are a fortunate man, It is very well; sach a fortune has not come to any one; it is very 
auspicious. Behold, when you go home, you will see the buffaloes up and eating grass, They 
will get well.” 

At this the man took courage and again asked him: — “O Bhatta, you have just now 
ordered me to build the stdxa; Ido not know in what month I should begin it. You must 
inform me about that.” 


To this, the Bhatta said: —‘‘ You see, I cannot tell you. Pafjurli Bhita is not a smuil 
Bhita; he is very great and powerful. You must do one thing: you must get Patjortite 
possess a man in your house. Then you must invite your neighbours and relatives and friends 
and invite some great persons also, and get the Bliita to come upon a man, and then begin ta 
build the stdza on the day mentioned by the Bhita, I would have told you, but I cannot tell 
about this Pafijurli. He is a Bhita that would not hesitate to murder a man for the sake of a 
cocoanut, I cannot even talk of him.” 

Then the Balli] of the dude said: —‘ O Bhatta, what you have said is very wise, I am 
very glad of it. I will get everything done according to your words, You must tell me an 
auspicious day for inviting the Bhita,” 

At this the Bhatta, consulting his almanac, said: — “You can invite the Bhiita on Friday, 
the 27th of this month,” 

At this the Ballal said: — “‘ You must be pleased to come to my house on that day.” 

To this the Bhatta said :—“ You see, it isasif I had come. Because I have much troulle 
at home, I cannot come. If Iam not at home for a single moment the children quarrel and 
make a great row. Therefore, I cannot come. What amItocome for? Tell me, why am I 
needed 2? Who will do you any harm if Iam not present? Do just as the Bhita orders you.” 

At this, he said:— “ Whatever you may say, you must come. Without youl willdo 
nothing.” 

At that time his nephew, Isara Ballal, came to see his uncle. He said to himself:— “My 
uncle has gone along while ago; what is he doing at the fortune-telling Bhatta’s house ? 
I will go and see.” 

His uncle said to him :— “ How are the buffaloes? They are well; is it not so?” 

To this the nephew answered :—‘‘ Yes, they are well: however, for this once they lave 
survived. They have got up of themselves, and now they are eating some grass, Therefore, 
now there is‘no more need of any medicine or anything else.” 

At this the uncle said to the nephew : — “ Nephew, keep quiet. If] had not come to the 
fortune-teller and had not consulted him, by this time they would have died. What du you 
know? Ag I made haste and struck the iron while it was hot, it became effective.” 

While thus speaking, the sun reached the meridian. At that time a man came to call the 
fortune-teller to perform worship at the temple. Then he said to them :-—‘ You see, [am now 
going to the temple, Go you also.” 

Then both the uncle and the nephew said:—*Sir, now give us leave to go. On the 
day when I invite the Bhata I will send for you; you must come to my house accompany- 
ing him.” | 

So saying, they went to the budw. As soon as they reached home they went to the 
cow-pen, and when they saw the racing-buffaloes eating grass eagerly, they were very alad. 


(To be continued.) - 
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FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVIN CES OF INDIA. 

BY M. N. VENKETSWAMI OF NAGPUR. 
No. 6. — The Chartiable Maid-servant.4 


Once upon a time, ina certain country, there lived a king, who was notorious for his 
stinginess. Being no friend even to almsgiving in the abstract, he went so far as to tell his 
wife to see that not asingle ear of corn went beyond the threshold; much less was she 
ever to give a handful of rice, wheat, or any of the pulses to the poorest human being 
out of the granary. The king was as niggardly in his own household as he was uncharitable to 
others; and the daily rations for himself and his wife were a sér of wheat fiour. This the 
queen, following the instructions of her lord, used to give, atter carefully weighing it, to a 
maid-servant to maké cakes with; and the cakes were weighed after they had been baked, 
so that it might be known for certain that no flour, not even a grain, had been pilfered. 


Now the maid, who used to cook the meals for the king and queen, was of a charitable 
disposition by nature; so, notwithstanding the weighment of the flour in the first instance, 
and then of the cakes when baked, she used to pilfer one-eighth sér of the flour, putting in 
its place an exactly similaramount of fine firewoodashes. With what she pilfered she used to 
make a cake, baking it along with the others, and passing it through a drain to a needy 
beggar, who was the recipient of her charity in this manner for a number of years. 


Now, a foreign potentate, who had had an eye on the possessions of the king for ‘several 
years, appeared with great suddenness one day before the gates of the royal castle, and began 
operations for taking it. His forces were so superior that the castle seemed to be lost, when 
there arose before the king’s vision, standing upright, an innumerable number of chapatis 
(cakes), close to one another, which shielded the king, and prevented his small force from 
being overwhelmed by the enemy. Thus was the kingdom saved, which, had it not been for 
the protection of his small army in this miraculors manner, would have been lost to the 
king. The vision of the protecting cakes remained in the king’s mind for many a day; so, 
one day, he sent for his queen and asked her what the vision meant. She could not explain 
the matter; so the king turned to the maid-servant who cooked meals for him, and enquired 
of her. Before explaining anything, sheasked for the liberty of speech, and when this was 
granted, the maid, preparing herself for either good or evil, made aclean breast of the whole 
affair — how she used to pilfer the wheat flour, prepare a cake of it, and pass it through 
a drain to a beggar. 


Tt was “those cakes,” the agitated damsel added, “ that saved you, O king, from the 
invaders ; for the charity, though I was the humble instrument of it, was solely and wholly 


yours, and you have reaped the benefit, not only for yourself, but even more for our sake — 
for servants, subjects, and all,” 


Pleased with the sagacity of the maid-servant, as also with her eloquent address, he made 
her his queen, making the former queen change places with her. The king did thus for 
the reason? that she-should have exercised her faculty of understanding and discriminated 


between right and wrong, though he had, im an evil hour, laid upon her the injunction not to 
be charitable, 


It need not be said that the king was ever afterwards charitable. Nay, his name became 
proverbial, and his newly-made queen found wider scope in her new affluent position as 
queen for the exercise of her favourite virtue. 

7 a 
1 Narrated by the writer's wife, the late M, Hira Bai, « 
7 This is a strictly Oriental notion, 
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MISCELLANEA, 


SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLOBE OF THE 
TELUGUS. 


By C. K. Supramran PAantruyv. 
(Continued from p. 28.) 


x. 


At Madura lived a Brahman who had two 
sons. After hoarding up immense riches, he at 
jast died. The two sons collected the money 
together, and effected a division of it equally. 
Each put his share into a sealed bag, entrusted it 
to an old woman, saying that they were going 
to a far off country on a pilgrimage, and told ker 
to return the amount safely on their return, when 
they would both come and ask for it, This was 
agreed to. 

After traversing a short distance, the younger 
brother devised measures to dupe the elder. He 
rose one night at midnight, went back to their 
starting point unknown to his brother, visited 
the old woman, and told her that while they were 
both wandering along, a tiger had put an end 
to the elder brother, and that that was why he 
was obliged to return alone, and requested her to 
return the money entrusted to her by both the 
brothers. The old woman was a little staggered, 
but considering that he was not likely to cheat 
his brother entrusted the whole sum to him. 
He took it and quietly went away to a far off 
place. 

Then the elder brother, not finding the younger 
one, returned overwhelmed with sorrow to his own 
abode, went to the old woman, and said that he 
did not know what had become of his brother. 
He therefore called upon her to return the whole 
of the sum entrusted to her. The old woman 
told him what had happened a few days before ; 
how his younger brother misrepresented the state 
of affairs, and had walked away with the whole 
amount. 

On hearimg this, he began to dispute with the 
old woman, and brought her before a court of 
justice. The magistrate heard both the plaintiff 
and the defendant in the suit in full, saw how the 
- old woman had been duped, ealled the man and 
’ decided as follows:—‘‘ The money was entrusted 
to the woman on the understanding that it should 
be returmed when both of youcame back and 
demanded it. It is not fair therefore to ask 
her to pay back the amount when you come and 
ask for itsingly. Ifyou are in need of money, 
therefore, fetch out your brother.” 

+The man was unable to answer this ar; samen 


and went his own way. 


| 
| 


| 
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| the treasure was gone. 


| 
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XE. 


At Avantt lived two merchants, Durbuddhi 
and Subuddhi by name. These two men went to 
a foreign country, amassed much wealth there, 
and returned, and buried unknown to anybody 
the whole of their riches under a huge tamarind 
tree very near the town, and went to their re- 
spective houses. 


Not long after, Durbuddhi went clandestinely 
to the spot, purlomed the whole treasure and 
carried it away to his house. A few days after 
the incident, both of them conjointly went to the 
tree and found to their sad disappointment that 
Upon this Durbuddhi 
accused the other of having secreted the treasure, 
dragged him before a court of justice, and carried 
a complaint against him, saying that Subuddhi 
alone had carried off, unknown to him, the 
treasure which they jointly buried under the tree, 
and requested that justice be done im the case. 


The judge looked at him, and called upon him 
to prove the truth of his accusation against 
Subuddhi. Durbuddhi said that he would prove 
it by the tree itself under which the treasure 
was buried. The judge replied that he would 
investigate the affair the next day. 


Meanwhile, Durbuddhi took his father along 
with him, placed him in the hollow of the tree, 
and instructed him to answer favourably (to 
himself) the judge’s queries on the morrow. 
The next day, the judge, according to promise, 
came with his attendants near the tree and asked 
who had taken away the money. To the intense 
astonishment of the bystanders (the man inside) 
the tree accused Subuddhi of having secreted the 
money. But the judge was not a man to give in 
so easily. After a little reflection he caused some 
straw to be brought, stuffed the hollow with it, 
and set fire to 1+. The man inside was suffocated 
and fell out of the tree dead. The judge, perceiy- 
ing the deceit that Durbuddhi had played, came 
to the conclusion that it was he who had walked 
away with the money. Hecaused therefore all the 
money to be brought and given over to Subuddhi. 


Durbuddhi having paid very dearly for the 
deceit he had played —in the loss of his riches 
and his father to boot — went home with a very 
sad heart. 

XIE. 

At Vizagapatam lived two friends, one of 
whom used to perform with care the morning 
ablutions at dawn, and proceeding to the temple, 
remained there for a long time circumambulating 
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the deity. The other was a frequenter of brothels, 
and passed his time in frivolous conversation 
with prostitutes. The former, thoughafrequenter 
of the temple, always had his heart with his 
friend who led so evil a life, and was overwhelmed 
with grief that he did not follow in his friend’s 
footsteps. The latter was, however, ashamed of 
his depraved character, and was extremely sorry 
that he did not follow the virtuous ways of his 
friend. 


This went on for a time, and then they both 
breathed their last. But the former went to 
Hell, and the latter to Heaven. Thesage Narada, 
seeing the fate of these two, approached the 
Almighty and said:—“O God! Hell has fallen 
to the lot of the man who spent his days in your 


NOTES AND 
THE DONKEY-RIDE PUNISHMENT. 


In the Delhi district the celebrated and ancient 
punishment of sending a man with blackened face 
and necklace of old shoes round his neck and 
seated on a donkey facing the tail, round the 
village as a punishment for lewdness, has dwin- 
dled into merely putting him on a donkey and 





temple, while you have given Heaven and final 
beatitude to the fellow who never for a moment 
thought of you, and delighted always in the con- 
versation of women of ill-fame. If you, who, are 
all-powerful, perpetrate such barefaced injustice, 
who in the world will adore you P” 


The Almighty smiled on hearing these words 
and said that he gave the latter man redemption, 
for, though a frequenter of houses of ill-fame, he 
centred his mind on the deity; while the other 
who frequented the temple diverted his attention 
to other matters and totally forgot the deity. 
Hell therefore had become his lot. Thus we see 
that upon the purity of the mind depends the 
good or evil state we attain after death. 

(Zo be continued.) 


QUERIES. 


riding him round the village. This punishment 
was recently inflicted on one Bhila, a Mé6, for 
suspected intimacy with a potter’s wife (um- 
hdrnt). It would be interesting to ascertain in 
what forms this old custom still survives up and 
down the country under British rule. — P. N. and 
Q. 1883. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


’ Gana Vipya Sansrvini. A Treatise on Hindu Music, by ; 
©. TrruMaLsayya Narpu. Printed at the Uyjayanti 
Press, Madras. 


This little work aims at describing in a small 
compass the leading characteristics of Hindu 
Music, in so far as the Madras Presidency is 
concerned. The Introduction, in English, shows 
considerable research, and the author has evi- 
dently studied to advantage all that has been 
advanced by modern writers on the subject. No 
attempt is made to vie with Captain Day’s 
elaborate work The Music and Musicians of 
Southern India, but a valuable addition to the 
scanty literature of a little-known subject has 
been produced, which should be in the hands of 
all interested in this branch of Oriental research. 
The author’s remarks on the fact that a knowledge 
of the physiology of the human body was essential 
for the true understanding of Hindu Music may 
.be compared with the statements in Mersennus, 
for long a standard work on European musical 
theory; and his notes on the Srutis and their 
acoustic divisions are important. We have also 
. #t explanation of the Ragas and Raginis, which 
_may be likened to the Modes in the Music of the 
' Greeks. 


: 
a | 


The gap between Hindu Music and the music 


of modern European nations is so great, as to 
lead those who are only superficially acquainted 
with the subject to suppose that there can be no 
connection between them, but such is not the case. 
Modern Huropean music is the growth of a few 
centuries, and may be said to owe its existence ti) 
the invention of the Organ, the use of which 
necessitating the employment of a system of Har- 
mony; and at the time of the formation of the 
Roman Empire, Hindu Music, as performed on 
such an instrument as the vina, would have taken 
a high place. The Highland Bagpipes still remain 
as a modern proof of this. The author indeed 
shows that, by the use of the Ansa Swara, of 
Tonic, as the fundamental note in Hindu Music 
Hindu xousical art is considerably in advance of 
Greck Music, and more nearly approaches to our 
modern theory. 


Mr. C, Tirumalayya Naidu could not do better 
in the interests of science than supplement his 
present work by an accurately scored record of 
the Rags and Riginis, and by an account of the 
intervals used in the methods of tuning the instru- 
ments about which he writes. 


The Uyjayanti Press deserve great credit for 


the manner in which this little work has been 
placed before the public. ) 


ant 
ba | 
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BULLETIN OF THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 


BY A. BARTH OF THE INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
(Translated from the French by Dr. James Morison.) 
(Continued from Vol. XXIF. p. 73.) 

Buddhism. 


UTTING aside two or three events which the Greeks have recorded, the dated history of 
India begins with the inscriptions, and the oldest of these inscriptions, the celebrated 

edicts of King Piyadasi Aséka (in the middle of the third century before our era), are, at the 
same time, the first Buddhist documents of indisputable authenticity which we possess. Itis very 
probable that, among the materials incorporated in the Tripitaka, there is an element which goes 
further back than this, for it is certain that the Buddhism, which we see in the inscriptions to 
be in a manner elevated into the position of thestate religion of the most powerful empire of 
India, had a literature even then. But several reasons justify us in doubting whether it was in 
possession of a canon so early as that.82 In any case, there is not a single fragment of the 
canon in its present form, either in Pali or Safskrit, which we can affirm with any degree of 
confidence to belong to so remote an age. Further, every discovery which adds a fragment to 
his precious series is a kind of event, and happily recent years have enriched us with several. 
The English translation of M. Senart’s brilliant labours on these inscriptions was not yet 
completed.83 Professor Biihler was in the middle of the painstaking revision which he was 
devoting to them, partly with the help of better copies,®4 when new versions of the edicts were 
found near the Afghan frontier.88 Then came the fuller versions of the edicts of Sahasram 
and Raipnath, found by Mr. Rice in Mysore. The monuments have suffered a great deal, and 
the first facsimiles were very imperfect, at least M. Senart was unable to make out a coherent 
text.86 At the same time he brought out well the importance of the discovery of inscriptions 
by the great northern kingso far to the south, so far from the coast, far within the central plain 
in countries which have sometimes been represented as hardly out of a state of barbarism seven 
or eight centuries later.8?7 Professor Biihler has contributed his share of elucidations of these 
inscriptions, and has promised others. Meanwhile he has called attention to the hitherto unnoticed 
fact that the signature of the writer of these inscriptions is in the southern variety of the 








8 The word pamchantkdyika, found in the inscriptions at Bharhut and Safichi, which Prof. Biihler and 
Dr, Hultzsch agree in translating by ‘‘ knower of the Five Nikfyas” (in any case the compound would be hardly 
regular), would cause us to admit a codification for an epoch which is not, perhaps, much later than that of Asoka, 
But to assume from this phrase the existence of the Five Nikfyas of the Pali Canon is rash. This division, like many 
others, is unknown in the sacred literature of the north. 

8 ‘The Inscriptions of Piyadast in the Indien Antiquary, Vol. IX. (1880), Vol. X. (1881), Vol. XVII. (1888), and 
Vol. XXI. (1892) ; this lest series has additions in which the author expresses himself more exactly on several of the 
results of his previous work. 

8 Bettrige zur Erkbarung der Asoka-Inschrifien in the Zeitschrift d, dewisch. Morgent. Gesellschafi, Vol. XXXVIL. 
(1888), Vol, XXXIX. (1885), Vol. XL. (1886), Vol. XLI. (1887) p. 1, Vol. XLV. (1891) p. 144, Vol. XLVI. (1892) 
pp. 54, 589; Arch. Survey of Southern India, Vol. I. (1887) p. 144 (the edicts of Dhauli and J augada; Ind. Ant. 
Vol. XIX. (1890) p. 122 {the pillar edicts) ; Vol. KX. (1891) p. 351 (the eave inscriptions of Barabar and Nagarjuni). 
Professor Biihler calls attention to the fact that some of these caves were designed for the use of Brahman aud Jain | 
ascetics, and that we must be careful not to assign a Buddhist origin to all these excavations indiscriminately + 
Eptgraphia Indica, Vol, Il. 1893, p. 245, the pillar edicts. ae 

85’ In the preceding Bulletin (Vol. XIX. p. 267} Ireported on the interpretations given of $hem by-M, Senaat and 
Prof. Bibles; by the latter we have further, Die Mansehra Version der Felsenadicte Asoka’s in the Zeitech. d. deutsch. 
Morgenl. Gesellschaft, Vol. XLITI. (1889) p. 278, and Vol. XLIYV. (1890), p. 702. ‘ = 

86 Notes & Bpigraphie Indienne, Vol. IV. Trois Nouvelles Insoriptions @ Asoka-Piyadast (Journ. Asiat. May- 
June, 1892). 

87 As by the late Dr. Burnell, Rev. Thomas Foulkes (The Dekhan in the Time of Gautama Buddha, Ind, Ant. 

Volk XVI. (1887) p. 49) had attenpted to prove the contrary ; but all the evidence collected by him does not outweigh 
the simple fact of the presence of these three inseriptions in Mysore. 
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alphabets named after Aséka.°° Many points in these texts are still obscure ; and conspicuously 
the principal difficulty which those of Sahasrim and of Rupnath still present has been found more: 
complicated than simplified. Better copies are necessary before greater success can be obtained, 
Professor Biihler has pointed out a new variety of the southern alphabet on an unedited 
monument from the valley of the Krishn4,® and he has recovered a variant of the Kdésambi. 
edict of Aééka among General Cunningham’s facsimiles of the Safichi inscriptions.2° His latest 
communication on this subject, made after examining the better copies sent by Prof. ihrer 
shews that the surname of the king devéndmpriya, restored on Cunningham’s facsimile, is not 
found on the original, The connection which has been pointed out and the place of origin of 
the fragment are quite consistent, and it seems likely that, even before this epoch, a Buddhistic 
sanctuary existed in these parts. Last of all, a short time ago, Dr. Burgess announced the 
discovery, in the Terai of Népal,®) of a new column covered with Aséka inscriptions, and 
exhibiting two hitherto unknown, besides the seven, edicts commonly found on such monuments. 








More or less closely connected with these first inscriptions are otHers in a character either 
identical or very slightly modified, whose date must forthe time remain undetermined within a 
century or more, according as we assume this southern alphabet, or alphabet of the ldis or 
pillars to have changed more or less rapidly and specially more or less uniformly and more or 
less definitely. Of this class must be mentioned in tlie first place, becanse of the amount of 
information which they give as to primitive Buddhism, the curt but varied inseriptions of the 
stipa of Bharliut (or Bharaut, according to Mr. Fleet) of which we owe a new and carefully 
revised edition to Dr. Hultzsch,® and the analogous inscriptions of the stipas of Satichi which 
had been published by General Cunningham, and of which Prof. Biller has undertaken a critical 
andmuch more complete edition, after the excavations made by Dr. Fihrer and with the help of 
new facsimiles furnished by that explorer. In place of the 241 numbers contained in the Bhilsa 
Topes of Cunningham, the collection placed at the disposal of Prof. Bihler contains nearly 500, 
of which 486 are legible.*8 The commentary on what he has published is such as we might 
expect from Prof. Biikler and abounds-in interesting remarks. Among other details he draws 
attention to the great number of religious men and’ women, that is persons who can have had no 
private property, wliose names are inscribed on these monuments as donors, and he explains 
this fact (which is observable elsewhere) by supposing that their gifts were the result of begging, 
This is, of course, very possible, but the texts do not say this, and the conjecture is perhaps also 
possible that side by side with rule of poverty there were then relaxations. Strictly speaking, 
the communities, as well as their members, were debarred from possessing property, and yet 
everything indicates that from a very early time they were wealthy. Besides the ancient 
inscriptions, which are- by far the most numerous, there are found at Saicht inscriptions of a 
modern date. We lave seen above that Prof. Biihler has tried’ to prove the existence in 
these parts of Buddhist worship before the age of Agéka. This worship kept its ground Jong, 
and,, even in the tenth or eleventh century of our era, statues were there erected to 
Buddha. There is similarly at Sahét Mahét, the ancient S ravastt, one of the cradles of 
Buddhism and Jainism, a long Buddhist inscription of the 13th century discovered by- 





8 The Asoka Hdicts from Mysore (Wiener Zeitsch. f. d. kd. Morgent. Vol, VIL. (1893) p. 29). 

88 A New Variety of the Southern Maurya Alphabet (Wiener Zeitsch. f. d. kd. Morgentl. Vol. VI. (1€92) p. 148). 

9° Ind, Ant. Vol, XIX. (1890) pn. 124; Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IL. (1892), p. 87; Wiener Zeitsch. f. d. b. d,. Morgent, 
Vol. VII. (1893) p. 292. 

91 The Academy, October 14th, 1893, p. 324, 


» % Bharaut Inscriptions (Ind, Ant.. Vok. KXI. (1892) p. 225. These-inscriptions, published besides. by General 
‘W@anningham in his large monograph on: the monument (1879) had been already revised in part by Prof. Hoerule. 
_fbnd. Ant. Vols, X, and XI, 1881 and 1882, and Dr. Hultasch had given an excellent edition of the whole collestion. 
“adhe Zettsch, d, d, Morgent, Gesellsch. Vol, XL. (1886), The new edition contains a list, with a. reference to the 
a i of Prof. FausbOll, of all the Jétakas mentioned expressly or merely represented on the monuiient: the 
ee those.thus identified is twenty-four. ee 
> F tgp iiteorintions from the Sincht Stipas-(Epigraphia Indica, Vol, II. (1892) p. 87); The Insorivttons: ' 
Siinchi Sb Oe (Weeer Zettsch, f. dk, d, Morgent, Vol. VIL. (1898), p, 291). Pena —_ ane 
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Dr, Fihrer, among remains of various dates.*% So at Buddha-Gaya, the sanctuary of the 
tree of wisdom, where the Master attained the perfection of a Buddha, and whose long continued 
history has lately been recounted by the veteran of Indian archeology, in a magnificent 
volume.* Here again the inscriptions date from the earliest times down to the twelfth 
century. The long series of excavations executed under his direction®® have enabled General 
Cunningham to determine the successive additions which made the actual building, and to 
reconstruct the plan and chief arrangement of the original sanctuary. In agreement with 
tradition, he attributes this sanctuary to Aséka, and this conclusion is not impugned by 
epigraphy; for, though the name of the king has not been met with, the characters of the 
inscriptions, those at least of oldest date, are the same as those of his edicts§’ Atthe extreme 
north-west of the Paiijéb and of India, where the alphabet called northern, Bactropali, Indo- 
Bactrian, or as Prof. Biihler prefers to call it, the Kharéshthi, prevails, we are face to face with 
a similar problem, There also we have on a series of monuments, a form of writing, which 
beginning with Asdka, remained with hardly any change for several centuries. A considerable 
number of these inscriptions is dated; but, in certain cases, when we have not to do with the 
epoch established by Kanishka, which scholars are almost all agreed in fixing at A. D. 71, 
there is anything but agreement as to the era or eras to which these dates refer. In a carefully 





% Archeological Survey of India, New Series, Vol. 1. The Shargi Architecture of Jaunpur; with notes on Zafarabad, 
Sahet Mahet and other places in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, By A. Fithrer, with Drawings and Archi- 
tectural Descriptions by Ed. W. Smith, Edited by Jas. Burgess, Calcutta (and London): 1889. On the other hand 
one result of the researches of Dr. Fiihrer is that the identification of Bhuila Tal with the lost Kapilavastu, the 
place of Buddha’s birth, which was proposed by Mr. Carlleyle so confidently, is entirely imaginary.— In the 
following volume of the Archeological Survey of India (The Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptions in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, described and arranged, Allahabad (and London 1891), Dr. Fithrer has condensed an 
enormous mass of information on the archeology of that district, which he is exploring with such intelligence and 
zeal, On Sahet Mahet, the ancient Sravastt, see further the essay of Mr. W. Hoey, in the Journal of the Asiatie 
Society of Bengal, Vol. LXI. Part I. extra number, 1892. In the preceding Bulletin (t. XIX. p. 267) Ihave mentioned 
the discovery of Mr, Cockburn, near the junction of the Ganges and the Jumna, of the cave where, in the time 
of Hionen-Thsang, the shade of Buddha appeared. Mr. Cockburn also recovered there an ancient inscription and 
took an imperfect copy of it, of which Prof. Hoernle (Proceedings of the As. Soc. of Bengal, 1887, p. 103) was not able 
to make much. This inscription, as well as another in the interior of the cave, has since been published by Prof. 
Fiihrer in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II. (1893) p. 240. It is indeed very old, of the first or second century before 
our era, but possibly Jaina, In the seventh century the cave had been taken possession of again by Buddhism ; at 
the present time, the nearest inhabitants are Jainas, 

% Mahdbodht, or the Great Buddhist Temple under the Bodhi Tree at Buddha Gaya, London, 1892. I regret to have 
to record the death of General Cunningham on the 28th November 1893, What a wonderful scientic career came to an 
end in the death of this bold and tireless worker in his eighty-fourth year, and with his pen still in his Hand? His 
first essay bears the date of 1834, when he was the companion and fellow-worker of James Prinsep; and only the other 
day the Transactions of the Oriental Congress held in London, andthe Numismatic Chronicle (Part III, 1898) brought 
us his last labours on the coins of the Indo-Scythic Kings. 

96 ‘These excavations have unfortunately ended in restorations for which General Cunningham is not answerable 
and which are too likeam act of vandalism. The temple, which for centuries had become Hindu, has been made brand 
new by means of countless square yards of stone facing and has been claimed again for the community of Buddhists ° 
in all quarters of the globe by agitators in Calcutta and Madras. 

97 T bring together in this note some other discoveries and identifications of the sacred places of ancient Hindu 
Buddhism : — I. E, Abbott, Recently discovered Buddhist Caves at Nédsir and Nenavaltin the Bhor-State, Bombay 
Presidency (Ind. Ant. Vol. XX. (1891), p. 121.— Henry Cousens, The Cavesat Nddsir and Karsambla (Archeolog, 
Survey of West. Ind, No, 12, Bombay, 1891).— T. W. Rhys Davids, Fa-Hien’s “ Fire Limit” Journ. Roy. ds. Soo. of 
Gr. Brit. and Ireland, 1891, p. 387). —T. W. Rhys Davids, The Buddha's Residences (Ibid. p. 389), — A. Macaulay 
Markham, Report on Archeological Eacavations in Bijnor, North-Western Provinces (Journ. As. Soc. of Bengal, Vol. LX, 
£189),,.. 1). — Henry Cousens, Report on the Borid Lakha Medi Stdpa near Junagadh (in Kathidwéz) (Ibid. p.17).— | 
L. A, Waddell, Discovery of Buddhist Remains at Mount Uren in Mongir District, and Identification of the site of a 
celebrated Hermitage of Buddha (the hillin Hiranyaparvata, where, according to Hiouen-Thsang, the Buddha had 
conquered a certain Yaksha Bakula), (Lbid. Vol. LXE. (1892) p. 1). — L. A. Waddell, The ‘* Team-cché-dung” of the 
Lamas, and their very erroneous identification of the site of Buddha’s death (the Lamas situate if in Assam) (Ibid. p.38)_ 
— Lastly I shall mention the very careful translation of the voyages of Fa-Hien by Prof. James Legge, though it 
has appeared some time ago; A Record of Buddhist Kingdoms, being an Account by the Chinese Monk Fé- Hien of his 
travels in India and Ceylon, (A. D.. 399-414) im search of the Buddhist Books of Discipline. Translated and. 
annotated with a Corean Recension.of the Chinese Teat. Oxford, 1886. 
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written essay,9? M. Senart bas tried to let some light into this darkness. Founding ons 
recently published inscription,®® which he was the first to decipher correctly,!° and, bringing 
it into connection withseveral other monuments of the same class, he gave it as his opinion that 
the dates of these texts have reference to an era the beginning of which would fall between 90 
and 80 B. C., and the establishment of which must be attributed to those Parthian dynasties | 
which come between the Greek kings and the great Indo-Scythic empire, aud which held sway 
in the basin of the Indus at the commencement of the Christian era. These results, especially 
if we take into account the cautious reserves with which the author has taken pains to guard 
them, ought always to be taken into serious consideration, although it is certain, after the 
publication of the new facsimile by Mr. Smith, that the date of the inscription of Hashtnagar 
contains signs for hundreds, and that the most likely reading is 284! and not 84. Along with 
the era proposed by M. Senart, this would bring us, in fact, to about 200 A. D. and, though it 
is hard to see how this local Parthian era should, in this region, have survived not only these 
Arsacide dynasties, but even the establishment of the era of Kanishka; it is still more difficult to 
reckon here according to that latter era, and, with Mr. Smith, bring down this inscription and 
the alphabet in which it is written as low as362 A.D. As, on the other hand, we cannot 
think of the era of the western Arsacides, an era which the Parthian dynasties themselves 
such as Gondophares, did not employ for their inscriptions, the hypothesis of M. Senart 
remains the most probable, unless we will fall back on the era of the Seleucides, or content 
ourselves with a simple confession of ignorance. In any case, to judge by the facsimile, this 
date of 200 A. D. is not contradicted by the scene depicted on the pedestal. Its pilasters 
with their broken Corinthian capitals, its foreign garments, its heads with nothing Indian 
about them but the mode of dressing the hair, its prettiness, which is slightly vulgar 
and quite secular though the subject is a religious act, very likely an offering to Buddha: all 
we can say of this sculpture is, that it is derived from western workmanship, and is connected 
with some period of Graeco-Roman art. 


(To be continued.) 





THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 
FROM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BURNELL. 
(Concluded from page 58.) 


WEN they came out of the cow-pen, the Ballal’s wife asked her husband :—« What, my 
dear, are you not hungry to-day? The rice and curry have been prepared for a long time, 
All is now become quite cold. What are yon doing? Come and dine, and then go about,” 


Then he frowned and rebuked her in anger, saying :—“ Here, what did you say? You are 
wailing because you have finished your cooking? Have you to goanywhere? Have you any 
business? You see, if the buffaloes in the cow-pen are well, all will be well with us. Tf they 
are alive, we have food. What do you know? After the buffaloes got ill, I felt neither hunger 
nor thirst. All that flew away.” 


% Notes d’Epigraphie Indienne, Vol. IIT. De quelques monuments indo-bactriens (Journ, Asiat. Sévrier-mars 1896): 
9 This inscription, cut on the base of a statue of Buddha and coming from Hashtnagar, in the north of 
Peshiwar, had been published, with a not very good facsimile, the only one which M. Senart bad at his 
disposal, by Mr. V. A, Smith, in the Ind, Ant, Vol. XVIII. (1889) p. 257, A better and more complete reproduction 
giving also the bas-relief of which the inscription forms a part (the statue which was erected on this base tine 
not been recovered) has been supplied by the same scholar (Journ. of the As. Soc. of Beng, Vol. LVIII. (1889) p. 144 
aa The same corrections had been made independently, but after the publication of the second facsimile 
Eee eens in he Ant, Marea (1891) p. 394, Mr, Smith’s reply to M. Senart and Prof. Buhler ibid, 
ol. cE . 166; he gave an extended analysi ‘ : Be 
Capea ees = g ysis of M. Senart’s essay in the Journ. of the As, Soc, of Bengal, 
; = ees : ; Beirut 
bs eee! rel = Mr. Smith both give their voice for 274; but I cannot see any real difference between 
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Then the nephew said:—‘‘ Anna, Anna, lam very hungry; now let us go.” 


At this both went to the verandah of the honse, and there they saw rice served in 
plates (of brass) and milk in bowls (of brass) and everything ready. They took water in a pot 
and washed their hands and faces and sat down to take their meals: and took rice a second 
time, And having eaten and being filled, they got up and went to the raised platform on the 
verandah. Then the Ballal called his wife, and told her to bring the bag of betel-leaves; and 
when she had brought it, he opened itand ate betel-leaves and betel-nut, and reclining on a pillar 
spat continually. While doing so, he called his nephew and said :—“ Behold, you will know 
alter I am dead; because when you came to the house of the fortune-telling Bhaita, did you 
ask me —‘ Anna, did you consult the fortune? What became manifest ?? Or some such thing ? 
Do you think any disease is cured of itself P You area wise fellow. If any one has such 
nephews, his rice will give place to conjee; there is no doubt of it.” 


To this the nephew said:—‘‘ You see, Anna, I would have asked ; but on account of hunger 
I had become nearly insensible, as if saffron powder had been put into my eyes. Hven my 
tongue clave to my palate. Therefore, I did not ask. Now Jlask you, tell me: what became 
manifest in the fortune?” 


To this the uncle said :—“ You see, you Unpanna,! as you ought to be called. You are only 
a boiled-rice man. What shall I tell yon?’ So saying he rebuked him. 


At this the nephew said :—“‘ Do not be angry with me. It is true I am an ignorant man, 
a boiled-rice man, because I do not know how to live without eating.” 


To this the uncle said :—‘‘ Enough, enough; do not speak much.” 


So saying he still continued :—‘ You see,a new Bhita called Pafijurli has come to this 
village. It had not come to any place before this; it has first come to our house and shown 
its power and influence, It is now ascertained by fortune-telling process to be a very powerful 
Bhiita; and the fortune-telling Bhatta told me to believe in him. Then I told him that I was 
willing to believe in him; and asked him how I should doit. Then he told me to cause a 
stdna to be built and to keep a cot in it and offer sacrifices to the Bhiita, and thus believe in 
him. ‘If you believe in him thus,’ said he, ‘ your buifaloes will get well this instant, and begin 
to eat grass. Accordingly, lagreed to what he said and returned. Therefore, I must begin 
the work of building the stdéna next Fiiday. Imust call the carpenters and then begin the 
work. Icannot do all this work without fifteen pagodas. I am, therefore, anxious, not 
knowing what todo. What do you know of my anriety ?” 

So saying he called his sister and said :—“ Akka, the produce of our fields in this year is not 
enough for four months. If the conjee vessels of the bondmen are not filled to the brim their 
countenances fall. If three cash of the Government money remains unpaid the collector will 
not leave us. In this year’s rainy season we shall not get conjee water to drink. You see 
your son has no sense. How will he live? How will he conduct the affairs of this dudu ? 
T cannot understand it.” 

At this she said :—‘* You see, brother, do not tell him anything. Let his life be in him, 
and let him only live before our eyes; it is enough. Do not you tell him anything. Do 
as I say; hear me.” 

At this he left off speaking and went to his work. Then the nephew calling his mother 
said to her:—* Mother, there are many lumps of cowdung on the grassy plot where the 
cattle are grazing. I will go and fetch them. When my uncle comes home, if he sees me 
sitting idle he will abuse me very much. I will do as much as I can.’’ 


So saying be took a cowdung basket and a cowdung ladle and went to the grassy plot and 
filled the basket with the cowdung lumps, and taking it upon his head'came home. As he was 


1 J. ¢., a boiled-rice man, that is, one who is good for nothing but eating. 
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coming he met his uncle. Then the uncle thought within himself :—“ The lad is not idle ; he 
does as much as he can. In this manner, day by day, he will get wiser and Wiser ; ‘ ake 
my sister said is true. Henceforth I must not say any thing to him.” 





Moreover he thought :—“ I must look fora site for a stana, I do not know where it 
should be built. Therefore, I must call a magician and shew him the place.” 


Thinking thus, he quickly took his meal and went to the magician’s house. When he 
went there, he saw the magician sitting in his house and talking cheerfully with his relatives 
who had come to him. Then the Ballal said to him:—‘*O magician, I come to you on account 
of some business.” 


Then the magician, seeing the Ballil, showed him respect and gave him a mat and a low 
stool and water in apot and milk ina bowl, and said :— Drink, sir,” and also placed before him 
betel-leaves and betel-nut in a brass plate; and after finishing their talk, and after the Balli] 
had told him everything, the magician accompanied the Ballal to the dudu. After reaching the 
dudu, he ordered a good dinner for him, asif it were the dinner for afeast. So he and the 
Balla], having finished dinner, ate the betel-leaves, and then got up and walked round the whole 
house ; and yet they did not find a good site for the sténa. Then they went further and looked 
fora site; there they found a large milk-banyan tree. When they found it, they thought it to 
be a very suitable site for a sténa. 


Then the magician said to the Balla] :—* O Ballal, you cannot find such a fine site if you go 
in search for itin a thousand districts. Such a banyan tree ought to be in a place where a 
stdna is to be built; without it you ought not to build a sténa. In this ae everything is 
convenient ; therefore, you must build here.” om, 


At this the Balla] said :—“TIt is not enough if you say you must build here. You must tell 
me how much space is needed, and bringing the measuring line and rod, you must measure 
the ground just now.” 


So saying he brought the line and the rod and all the measuring instruments, and having 
measured the required space drove stakes into the ground,and making everything ready 
returned home. The next day, being Friday, when the sun arose and came above the horizon 
to about a man’s height, carpenters came to the Balla] with their axes, ready to fell trees, and 
stood before him with clasped hands. Then the Ballal said to them, “ O carpenters, are you 
come? Sit down in the verandah; I will come shortly.” 


_. So saying he ordered a big pot to be filled with water, and taking the water and four sérs 
of jaggery and four sugar-canes and twenty tender cocoanuts with him, the Ballal called the 
carpenters to him, and went with them to the forest; and seeing good trees asked the carpenters 
and got them felled attheir suggestion. After the trees were felled, the Ball4] and the car- 
penters being exposed to the hot sun became thirsty, and felt as if saffron powder had been put 
into their eyes, and began to breathe hard. Then the Ballal, giving to each carpenter one tender 
cocoanut and one pot of water and a quarter sér of jaggery, drank as much as he liked, and 
said to them :—**O you carpenters, whatis thisP Our mother’s milk which we had sucked 
while young, even that is burnt up;is it notsoP By one day’s work only you are quite 
exhausted. We have yet to fell down many trees, How will you fell them? I am 
anxious about it. What is this? It seems as if you had never before felled trees. I am, 
very much astonished at this. Now you must.cut off all the branches of the trees which 
you have felled, and then you must strip the bark of. the trees, and make them four-sided 
tobe ready for sawing. The sun is going to set soon, Therefore, make haste and strip 
thé” “Baik - ‘soon. To-morrow the sawyers will come. When they come we must’ make 
everything: xeady for them. We must make four posts my stand, and tie cross-pieces on them 

on which the! ttees musi be laid to be ready for sawing,” 
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Then the carpenters stripped the bark, and made everything nice. Inthe meantime the 
sun set and it became dark. Then all of them went out of the forest and took their way home. 
After they reached the dudu the Ballal gave to the carpenters their Jatia, which consisted 
of rize, cocoanuts, salt, tamarind, chillics, curry-stuff, and onions, and everything else they 
needed, and ordered them to come earlier on the next day, and sent them away. And then he 
entered his house and bathed with warm water, took his meals and went to bed. So it was 
morning, and the carpenierscame. Then the Ballal went to the forest with the carpenters 
and searched for trees, but they did not find any straight suitable trees. Then the carpenters 
said :—‘ Sir, you see this is only the edge of the forest. There will not be many trees here. 
Because this place is near to all the people, they cut down the trees from this place. Therefore, 
we cannot find good trees here. let us go more to the eastward, there we shall find whatever 
tree we desire.” 


To this the Balla] said :-—‘‘ Yes, yes, let us do so.” 


So saying they went further and further to the eastward and searched for trees; there they 
found a tree which was very talland of great girth, Jts circumference was so great that four 
persons were required to embrace it. Its height was about thirty yards. When the carpenters 
saw such a big tree, they were frightened and said :-~‘*O Ballil, we have not seen such a tree 
anywhere; we have built mathas and big houses and also temples and shrines. We have 
cut down very big trees for such purposes, But we have never seen such a big tree anywhere 
up to this time. When we look atitour heads become dizzy. You must ask a word from 
some one before felling this tree. This tree ought not to be felled before asking some one,” _ 


At this the Balla] was astonished, and he thought of it, and said :—‘‘ O carpenters, just now 
you boasted of your cleverness and said that you had built mafhas and temples and houses, 
and various other buildings. Now you say that this tree isa very big one, and make a great 
fuss about felling this tree. What is this? People will langh if they hear that you, sons of 
carpenters, are afraid of felling down trees. Fell this tree at once. I will take the conse- 
quences. Be not afraid, but mind your work.” 


When the Balla] had said thus, one of the carpenters threw away his axe and began to 
tremble, At this, the other carpenters were frightened and astonished, and went further and 
further from him, and said :—‘‘ What is this? He is trembling, and his looks frighten us.” 


At this the Balla] approached him, and as his name was Karaga, he called him thrice :— 
“© Koraga-achari, O Koraga-achari !” 


To this he did not make any response. When he was quiet and made no response the 
carpenters became more frightened than before, and said :—‘‘Sir, do not call him now, he is 
not conscious. Some Bhiita has possassed him. There seems to be some miracle about this 
tree, Now, see, it will speak through this possessed man.’’ 


After this the Bhita, which had possessed the carpenter, manifested his power and broke a 
stick and struck his breast and his belly and sides, and biting his lips and teeth uttered such a 
loud ery as if to make the earth open itself. At this the Ballal and the carpenters were 
exceedingly frightened and were almost petrified. Then they said :—* This must be some great 
Bhita. He has much power, and yet he does not open his mouth. Is he a dumb Bhita or 
what? If he had opened his mouth and told us his purpose, we could have done something.” 


‘So’ saying ‘hé asked the man possessed with the devil :—‘ You must tell me whe youre. If 
you are a demon of truth, if you are a demon of sixteen commands, you must tellus truly who 
you are. Without doing so, if you strike yourself in this manner, who suffers the painP What 
is the nso of it? Tell ussoon. Why do you give so much tronble to the man whom you have 
possessed ? Ii you bruise his body and his hands in this manner, how can he live by labour ? 
You ought not to doso. Tell us-soon who-you are.” es 
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When urgently asked thus, the Bhita said -—Q Ballal, you came with carpenters and 
intended to cut down this tree which is my habitation. Isit not soP Itis well ! It is com- 
manded that my friend the Pafijurli Bhtita is to go to every town. I know it. And yet, what 
vour Judu is to you, this tree is to me. Therefore, you must not cut down this tree. You 
will get another tree elsewhere. If you go a little to the north you will find in a valley a group 
of blackwood trees!; and in the midst of it you will find a hiribun tree. You will get enough 
of timber to build a sténa out of that tree. Did you not wish to know my name P My name 
is Kallurti, When the god was born I was born at his right hand. I am not of to-day or 
yesterday. It isa long while since I have possessed this man. Now, therefore, I will go into 
my abode. You have also much business. On account of my coming it has stopped. Now 
Iwill leave this man. It will be well if yon give me something to drink. Then I should be 
very much pleased with you.” 


At this the Ball4l made a hole ina tender cocoanut which he had kept for himself, and 
giving it to the man possessed said :—‘ Now, O Kallurti, take this in my name gladly.” 


Then the man possessed by the Kallurti took it from him and drank it at a single draught, 
and suddenly fell down on the ground and became senseless. After about one ghalige? he 
became conscious and asked :—“ Sir, what is this? You are standing, Why are you not 
felling the tree, but standing idle P” 


Then the carpenters who were with him said to him:—“ What did youdo? Tell us what 
took place here up to this time.” 


Then he said:—“I do not know anything; I only felt as if my head had been turned. 
I did not know where I was, Therefore, I feel as if I had lost my senses. I feel pain in my 
whole body. I feel quite tired, I feel as if I have been beaten with the fists. I have also pain 
im the back. Ido not know what took place.” 


Then all the carpenters, who were with him, told him :—“ Behold, Kallurti who is 
residing in this tree came upon you; and Kallurti told us not to fell this tree as he was 
residing in it. So saying Kallurti left you. You know nothing, is it not so?” 


At this he said :—“ Then this is a great wonder; I do not know anything; what is the 
cause of my feeling this pain in my body? And yet, never mind; now what shall we do? 
What work shall we do?” 


Wher he asked this question, the Ballal said :—‘‘ O you carpenters, why do you idle away 
your time? Now I will have to pay your hire without your doing any work.” 


At this they were afraid and made haste, and went with him to the north and found 
the tree in the valley and felled it, and stripped its bark and branches and made it four-sided, 
and returned home. 


In the night, after the meal was over, at the time of going to bed, the Ballal’s wife came 
near his bed and said :—‘ Behold, by going daily to the forest to fell trees, you have been 
much burnt by the sun and much reduced, If this continue it will be hard for you. If any 
one else go instead of you, it would be a good thing. Ifyou are alone, see, this will be your 
state. How many days more will this work of felling trees last? For how may days will 
you have to go to the forest? WhenIsee your body, my life rans away. How will you 
get well henceforth ?” 


_, When she said thus, her husband said:—“Now, in four days more, the work of felling 
trees will be over. Then we will cause them to be brought to our house. Then the work will 
be near the house. If we make the carpenters work near our house it is enough, There will 
be very little work, and it will be easy for me.” 
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So saying, he, moreover, continued :—‘‘ Now go yon in, the night is far spent; go to sleep, 
You must get up early and boil the paddy; go.” 


So saying, he sent her in, and lay down near the entrance. So it was morning. On 
that day again he went with the carpenters to the forest and felled trees and returned. And 
in the same way they felled as many trees as they wanted. One day he went to Polippu and 
called all the fishermen, and said to one of them :—“ How many males are in your house ?” 


He auswered :—*‘ Sir, we are four in our house.” 


Then he called another, and said:—‘“ © you fisherman, how many males are in your 
house ?” 


He answered :—“ Sir, we are two.” 


In this manner the Balla] called a man from each house, and ordered all of them, and 
said :—“O you fishermen, hear each one of you: trees have been felled in the forests for the 
purpose of building a stdna for the Ballal’s budu. All these trees should be brought to the 
budu; because the day is fixed for building the sidna and for raising the upper storey, there- 
fore the work is stopped. Therefore, to-morrow, all of you must come together; one or two 
hundred of you must join together and bring the trees to my house. The man who does not 
come will be fined, And if he does not pay the fine, I will see that nobody gives him chunam 
or fire.” , 


When he kad thus frightened them, all of them said :—* Sir, do we tell lies to our lord ? 
We walk as it is agreeable to the god and this earth. Weare not such rascals. Had we been 
such, how should we have survived ? We who have to go on the sea and catch fish and bring 
them and sell them, going from house to house; in this way we have to live, we who are such 
will never tell you lies. If we do not go ont and bring all your trees to-morrow morning, you 
may drive us out of this tewn.” 


Having said this, they obtained permission to depart and went their way. The nextday the 
headman of the fishermen called all the fishermen, and went with them to the forest, and tied 
ropes to the trees, and, dragging them and carrying them on the shoulders, brought them to the 
Ballal’s budu. 


Then the Ballil, seeing the fishermen, said to them:—“QO you fishermen, when you go 
home tell me and go; do not go without telling me.” 


At this they said :—‘* When we are going we will tell you.” 


So saying they went their way. The trees were such that those who saw them said :— 
«« Whence are these trees! Such trees are not found by any one.” 


Afterwards the sawyers were called and the work was given to them on contract. And 
they were told to do the work quickly and finish it in fifteen days, So they came on the fixed 
day and said to the Ballal:—“O Ballal, we have not spoiled any bit of your timber, but we 
have done our work so that there is no crookedness nor flaw init. Now call some one of your 
men and measure everything and calculate the money that is due to us, and settle our accounts, 
Give us what is due to us.” 


When they said this the Ballél brought the measuring rod and measured all the planks, 
and cast up accounts, and counted the money and gave them their due. He also gave them 
presents and sent them away, Afterwards he called the carpenters and made them prepare 
posts and the struts of the posts and their pedestals and the joists and the wooden cornices and 
the wall-plates and the beams and the ridge-pole and the rafters and the ceiling planks. After 
he got all these things prepared he got the wall-plates fixed into the forked-pieces lengthways, 
and then got the joists and the cornice fitted into the square, and also got the planks joined ; 
and afterwards he got the scantling- raised and got the earth-work and plastering work all 
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done within. After these things were done, he got acot prepared for Pahjurli Bhita, and 
got a wooden railing on three sides of it and got it painted. Then he sent iron to the black- 
smith’s workshop and got a trident prepared witha chain and small jingling bells attached 
to the three points of it, and also got a sword and goglets and stool and bangles and shield and. 
chain with tiger’s nails in it and all other necessary ornaments prepared. After all these 
things were prepared the Balla] went to the fortune-telling Bhatta’s house. When he went he 
found the Bhatta sitting in the verandah and telling fortunes. Then the Balla] seeing the 
Bhatta clasped his hands and saluted him. Then the fortune-telling Bhatta said :—“ Let some 
one spread a mat for the Balla] that he may sit.”’ 

Then some one who was near brought a mat and spread it there, The Ballil sat upon it, 
After some time, when the fortune-telling business was over, the Bhatia asked the Balla] -— 
‘“‘On what business did you come here, Q Ballal? You come very rarely here. It is a long 
time since I saw you last.” 

At this the Balla] said :—“-O Bhatta, I came to visit you; according to your fortune-telling 
on that day my racing-buffaloes survived. If mot, they would have certainly died. Now I have 
got a stdéna built; anda cot and other ornaments for Paijurli Bhita are all ready. Now 
you must find out the auspicious day, and tell’ me on what day we should establish Patjurli 
Bhita, and dedicate the sténa to him. For this purpose I am come to you.” 


At this the Bhatta said :—'‘ Well, yes, I will think of it and tell you the auspicious day.” 


So saying, with the help of the kauris and his almanack he found an auspicieus day and 
said:—“ QO Ballal, there is not any auspicious day in this month, But there is one in the next 
month. The Friday, the 11th of the next month, is the day on which you can dedicate the sténa 
to the Bhita. That day is very auspicious. Therefore be prepared to do this on that very day.” 


So said the fortune-telling Bhatta, At this the Ballal said :—* Sir, you must come and 
establish the Paiijurli Bhita, There is no one so ableas yourself ; therefore it must be done by 
yourself, And I do not know what things are necessary for the sacrifices on that day. You 
must tell them also to me plainly.” 


At this the Bhatta said :—* You say that I must come, but I have much. business s what 
shall I do?” 


To this the Balla] said :— No, that won’t do ; you must come yourself,” 


When he urged in this manner the Bhatta said :—“ Well, I will come; what canI do when 
you are so urgent? I cannot deny you. ‘Therefore I will come. And I will tell you what 
things are necessary on that day. Twelve sérs of tice and twelve bundles of betel-leaves, 
forty-eight betel-nuts, twelve bunches of the flowers of the Areca-nut tree, forty-eight kinds of 
parasitic plants, a bundle of firewood of the jack-tree, ninety-six tender cocoanuts, ninety-six 
ripe cocoanuis, forty-eight grains of rice and forty-eight sér$ of baked rice, forty-eight sérs of 
beaten rice, ninety-six sérs of jaggery, twelve dried cocoanuts, one hundred plaintain-leaves, 
ene hundred ripe plantains, twelve sérs of ght, forty-eight sérs of oil, and three sérs of 
butter ; you must procnre all these and then find out a good man to represent the Bhitta. 
Let all these things be procured; and on that day send for me early in the morning ; and I will 
come to you. And what else can I do ?” 


At this the Ballalsaid :—“ So then I will send a man to fetch'you; you must come with 
him. And I do not know anything. Please do what I ask that peoplemay say thateverything 


‘was well done, and that I did it. Whatever I have to spend om that account, let it be 
spent ; I do not care,” | 


“" Saying this, with clasped hands, he said moreover :—“ Now I am going, please give me 
Kear to go.” | 


r : ‘At this. the Bhatta said :—“ Well then, go; You have much business; you. have to de 
everything single-handed.” - 
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So saying he sent him away. He came io his dudu, took his midday meal, and, sitting in 
the verandah, called his sister, saying :—“ Akka, whereare you? What are you doing? Come 
here fora moment. I have something to say to you.” 


At this she came and said:—“ What is the matter? What can be your business with me? 
My place is a corner in the kitchen; of what use am I, an old woman ?”’ 


At this the brother said :—“ Akka, are you uot to me like a mother? I think that my 
mother is not dead. You are my mother. Now, I went to the fortune-telling Bhatta’s house, 
and asked of him the day when the sidna is to be dedicated to the Bhita.” 


At this she asked :—‘‘ Brother, when is that day ? And how many days hence ?” 


He replied :—“ It will not be in this month; it will be the eleventh day of the next month. 
The Bhatta said that it is a very auspicious day; I must send for him on that day. I have 
done so much work. To-morrow get paddy boiled and two muras of rice prepared. To-morrow 
I will go and bring all the things required for the purpose.” 


Karly in the morning he got up and went tothe garden of the Kunbis, and, going from 
house to house, he got from thence, plantain-leaves, and bunches of plantains, and the tender 
rinds of the plantain-trees, and grey and red and white pumpkins, and vegetables of various 
kinds, and caused. them to be carried by servants and sent them to his house. And then went 
to his garden and called the pujart and told him:-—-“O Pujari, go and get a hundred ripe cocoa- 
nuts from the cocoanut trees.” 


Days went on, and the day to dedicate the signa came near. On that day he got up early 
and went in search of a man to represent the Bhita. He was not in the house: he asked 
the inmates of the house where he was gone. Then they replied that on the previous day 
he had gone to their neighbour's to represent the Bhiita on account of a tambila which took 
place there ; and that he had not returned, but would soon return, So saying they requested 
him to wait for him for some time. As they were yet speaking he came to his house. Then 
the Balla] seeing him said :—‘‘O devil-dancer, to-day in our budu a sidna is to be 
dedicated to a new Bhita Panjurli. I have asked for the auspicious day, and to-day is the 
day. Therefore you must come to represent the Bhita and dance. You must come in the 
evening and be ready. All our neighbours will come at that time. You must come soon. 
Otherwise there will be delay on your account. Take care; you must come. Now, I am going.” 


So saying he came to his budu and quickly took his meal, and went to the fortune-telling 
Bhatta’s house; and, sitting in the verandah, called :—‘‘ O Bhatia, O Bhatta, what are you 
doing ? Please come out. I have come on business.” 

When he thus called him he came ont and saw the Balla] sitting in the verandah, Seeing 
him, he said :—“O! are you come?” 

So saying he gave him a mat and a low stool and water to drink and jaggery to eat, and 
said :— Drink water, and eat jaggery.” 

So saying he shewed him respect, and then sat down. Then the Balla] said :—~“ O Bhatta, 
it is very late now ; I have come to call you. Isthis not the day you mentioned to dedicate the 
sténa ? I have come to call you for that purpose. I came myself lest you should be unwilling 
to. come if I sent a man. Now make haste; it is getting late. Get ready soon: let us go.” 

To this the Bhatta consented and made haste, and taking an almanack accompanied the 
Ballé]. So they came to the budu. And the Balla] took the fortune-teller to the place where 
the new stdaa had been built, and shewed him everything, and asked :—“ Is this beautiful P”’ 

To this he replied :— O Ballal, there is nothing equal to your fortune. You are a very 
good man. To the good, all things become good. Now, then, les us make everything peany 
The sun is beginning to set.” . 2 
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So saying he got the sténa cleansed, And the Bhatta lit a fire for a sacrifice with fire-wood 
from the jack-tree ; and gave oblations to the Bhiita of ght, and gave sacrifices according to a 
certain number. As the sacrifices were over, the sun set; then the devil-dancer also came. 
Then the Bhatta sitting before the fire took tender cocoanuts and ripe cocoanuts, and beaten 
rice and baked rice, and honey, and ght, and butter, and curds, and milk, and prepared 
patchdmrita; and then the Bhatta took the sandal-stone and rubbed sandal-wood upon it 
and prepared sandal. Then the Bhatta called the Balla] and told him:—“ Now, take the 
devil-dancer yourself to the tank, and let him bathe there and come.” 





So saying he sent them; and before they returned he made everything ready in the stina. 
And then they came and entered the stdna and came and stood before the sacrificial fire. 
Then the Bhatta said :—‘* Now, be not dilatory. Give the devil-dancer the flowers of the areca- 
nut tree and some grains of rice; and let him stand in front of us. Give him the sword and 
the bell.” 


Having done so, all of them prayed :—“O lord, if you are Patjurli Bhita of a trnth, let 
it become known to us in this way.” 


So saying all of them at once threw rice upon the devil-dancer. Then the music was 
played. Suddenly the devil-dancer began to tremble and cried out with a loud voice and ran 
round the sténa, and ran to the tank and bathed again, and came back and took the sword, and 
began to pierce his belly with it. Then the Baragas, who had come together in the sténa, took 
away the sword from the hands of the devil-dancer, and prayed thus :—‘“ O lord Paiijurli, if you 
are of truth, now you must open your mouth and speak tous. We have taken much pains to 
believe in you. Now you must be pleased with us and take the sacrifices which we offer, and 
order us and save us.” 


At this Pafijurli said thus :—‘O Balla], I came down from thesky, yet I had no ladder 
to doit. Do you hearme? Iam he that came down without a ladder. Great magicians 
tried for seven days and seven nights to catch me; and yet they could not catch me; but 
Tam come here. Now I must go about to the great 1.wns and see renowned places and seek 
for a habitation. Jam come to help the men of this ~ 2ld. Take courage. Do not be afraid, 
Tam very much pleased with the sacrifices which you have offered. And yet you must 
henceforth give me two tambilas every year. If you fail in this, I will give you trouble. 
Then you must not complain of me, Nowlam very glad that I have first drank milk in 
your house. In future I will help you, so that no sickness or disease attack your children 
or your cattle. Now bring me food; the devil-dancer is getting very tired. I must leave 
him. I have recently come here; I must not give much trouble. Bring me all sorts of cakes 
and puddings and milk, and I will take my food.” 


At this the Balla] said :—“O Baragas, Pafijurli has spoken well. He is a demon of 
trath, Bring him the food that he has asked. Let him take it.” 


All the Baragas, hearing these words, brought food to Panjurli Bhita. Pafijurli, 
when he was about to take the food, asked the Balla]: —‘O Balla, shall I take food ?”” 


To this the Balla] answered :—‘ Yes, you may take, Allis yours. It is also yours to save 
us all.” 


After the Balla] had said thus, he took the food, and said :—‘*O Balla], how is the triula 
which you have got prepared forme? I wish to see it; bring it here before me.’’ 


Then they brought the ¢rigaula to Pafijurli Bhita, and gave it to him. Then 
Pafijurli took the trigula in one of his fingers, and said :—* All of you see this; now, though 
this trisula is so big, it is big only to you, but it is not soto me, To me this isasa straw. It 
is not big in my eyes. What you have got prepared for me is very beautiful. And now I 
must see all the other ornaments which you have prepared for me.” 
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At this, they brought the mask which they had prepared for Pafijurli, and gave it to 
him, He saw the mask and was quite delighted with it, and, putting it on his face, trembled 
and cried out in a loud voice, and said :—‘ You see, this mask which you have prepared for me 
is very beautiful.” 


And again he said : —-“‘ Now bring the goglets.” 


. And so the goglets were brought. In this manner they did everything; and the Bhita 
enjoyed the feast, and having finished the dedication, the assembly dispersed. 





SPECIMENS OF MODERN BRAHMANICAL LEGENDS. 
BY G. K. BETHAM. 
No. II. ~ The Vanavést-Mahdimya. 
Part ITT, 
A saLutation to the great Ganapati! 


The Rishis said: — “O great Sita, all-knowing and remover of all doubts, how was 
it that Madhukééa set his affections on the kétaki lower? We have heard that in ancient 
days it came under the curse of Siva, and was kept far distant (from him) on account of 
treachery: now king Malla, in order to please Siva, worshipped him on the night of 
‘Sivardtri with the auspicious kétakt flowers. O Muni, you are the only one who can explain 
to us why king Malla, — he who understood Siva — acted in this way; explaining all this, 
relate it to us to our satisfaction.” 


Skanda said —on being asked in this way by the Rishis, who were discussing (the 
matter): Sita, causing them to listen, told them this ancient story : -— 


“© assembly of Rishis, the holy stories of Sambhu éontain the essence. The more 
people hear of the playful sport of Sambhu, the more they wish to hear it, In ancient times 
in the Kalpa, in his form of Rajas,*” he created many people (subjects), he created the universe™ 
and many supports®® for it, By Siva’s orders Vishna became the protector. He (V ishna) 
passed through many incarnations and killed many demons, and he protected many good people 
(sédhus), who lived hononrably.® 


Once upon a time Brahma and Vishnn, being allured by the ilusions of Siva,®? became 
egotistical and proud — ‘Iam Brahmi! Iam the creator of the worlds. There is no one 
to equal me. I created many worlds and (also) many men in them. I created Gandharvas, 
vhany Apsaras, Vidyadharas,® large serpents,“ Kinnaras, the assembly of the gods and many 
wonderful enjoyments in the heavens, I created the Prajapatis, namely, Marichi and others, 
Svayambhn and Manu, and I created people in four ways to live in four states (or castes). 
(I created) the Védes with their six parts.& (I created) the years, seasons, months, the two 


A 


55 Rimaharshana, lit., thrill : erection of the hair on the body; horripilation. 

56 J. ¢,, the real truth. 

8? The second (or, according to Monier Willianis, the first) of the three guas or ¢ onstituent qualities of all 
‘material substances, the other two being sativa andtamas. Rajas is supposed to be the cause of the great activity 
" seen in creatures : it predominates in men, as sitiva and tamas predominate in gods and demons. 


& Lit., many worlds. 6 Or foundations. 
6 Saitva = Brahmi: Rajas= Vishnu: Tamas Siva, The Trimdrti or Triad, according to Molesworth. 


Monier Williams, however, has it :—Rajas == Brahm&: Sattva = Vishnu: Tamas = Siva. This would appear to 
be the modemn idea and the one accepted at the present time. 

61 Lit, acted a-jast part, or up to the limit. 62 Drawn on by Siva’s blandishments or tricks. 

68 Demigods. 6 J. ¢., Anants, Vasuki: Takstiaka: Sésha, ete. 

€5 Zit., limbs or methbers. Z. ¢., fikshd, pronunciation of words ; kalpa, rules for ceremonies and sacrifices $ 
vydkarana, grammar ; nérwkia, glossarial explanation of obseure words; chhwidas, prosody, metrical science; 
jydtisha, astronomy. ‘ - 
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pakshas,© sarikrdnti®? And I created four castes to act according to their allotted parts, and 
the three Gunas and many truths,°® Who beside me is able to create all these things so 


wonderfully ?’ 

Vishnu, being haughty and also feeling boastful, spoke angrily and with trembling® lips 
to Brahmi thus: —‘O foolish Brahma, puffed up with vain arrogance. Fools in their 
old age always become forgetful, People unable to do any work, hump-backed people and 
proud? people speak of their own deeds and jeer at others. It is the eustom of aged 
people to exaggerate and to claim to have done work which has really been done by others. 
You are sprung from my body; you are foolish in your vain arrogance. I am the creator of all 
worlds, and you, being my son, are my dependent.?!_ You merely create worlds through my 
power, and according to my behests. Othérwise how would the variations in creation occur? 
I only am the supporter of all the worlds, and there is none beside me. I am the only creator 
and the only protector, There is no doubt that all the worlds would be destroyed without 
me. I have gone through incarnations and slain invincible enemies. Who else besides me 
would be able (to do all this) ?’ 

On hearing Vishnu speak thus, Dhitri?? became very angry, and he struck’ Kégava on the 
eheek. Vishnu, being struck, burned with the fire of anger. Hari, then, on his part, beat 
him (Brahma) with his four hands. Being beaten severely, Vidhi?§ fainted for a moment 
Getting up he knocked Vishnu down with his hands. In the act of falling Vishnu caught 
him by his feet and threw him away. Vidhi having fainted’4 fell down into the city of 
Varanasi. Vishnu followed, and seizing Vidhiagain, he beat him with bis hands, and Vidhi 
getting up beat Vishnu. O Brihmans, then the brave Brahma and Vishnu, being skilled in 
war, fought with each other (in many ways), viz. striking with their fists, pulling each other’s 
hair, pushing with their shoulders and kicking and striking with feet and hands, Having 
fought in this manner, they both then got their weapons, (Brahma) his bow?> and Vishan his 
bow,’8 and let fly showers of arrows. They let loose charmed arrows and to protect themselves’? 
from the arrows, Brahma used his Brahmistra, and Vishnu his Vaishnavistra.’’ Thus getting 
very fierce and angry, they fought with each other, and the gods were afraid of being burned 
by the fire arising from the clashing of the weapons, They (therefore) all went to Kailasa to 
inform ‘Siva of what was going on. | 


They all ascended the mountain, and reached the vicinity of Siva. They saw the Lord of 
the World, Merudastan” Animaya,® and saluting him told him what Vishnu and Brahma were 
doing.*t The merciful one merely signed to them with his eye-brows to go away, and (then, 
in order) to humiliate their pride,® he appeared before them in KAéi on the great ‘Sivardtri 
(night). The great and lofty, the good Sadagiva appeared between them in great splendour in 
the form of the liaga, They were both astonished at seeing him, and both made salutation 
(obeisance) to him, 


Saikara spoke tothem seriously, as if to censure (punish) them :—‘O Brahma! O Vishnu! 
What is the meaning of this unmannerly conduct of you both ?’ 


Hearing the words of the Master, their bodies began to tremble, and they both, with 
folded hands, respectively told what events had happened.§3 ‘Siva, knowing that they had 








& Or the two fortnights, bright and dark, 





67 The passage of the sun from one zodiacal sign into another. © , _ & Or first principles. 
69 Or throbbing, Ee 7 Lit., vain-hearted, 
11 Referring to the legend of Brahm4 being born from the lotus which sprang from the navel of Vishnu.’ 
i 72 Creator, and so applied to Brahma. 78 Or Vidhatri, creator or bestower : an epithet of Brabmf, 
8 Ra) Lit., having his movements stopped, 15 Chapa. 16 Strnga, . 
yids, stop the flight of. ™§ Weapon or bow : also used for an arrow or other missile, 
| Te Eke, lord of heaven, free from disease: the healthy one, 
At a a pens the healthy one or the diseaseless one, $1 Lit., informed him of their movements, 
a xs ond Brahma’s, 5 I ¢,, their respective versions. 
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become prond, spoke kindly to them as follows: —‘ He who finds out (discovers) the bottom 
and top of this great linga is the only creator of the world : otherwise he is foolish.’ 


On hearing these words, they both made oaths. Brahma, wishful of seeing the top of 
it (the litga), assumed the form of a swan. Vishnu in the form of a boar went to the deep 
bottom (of the aga). Hari, after wandering for many years without seeing the bottom, went 
back to the presence of Siva. O Brahmans, Brahma with tired wings and mortified in his 
mind, unable to reach the top, flew many ydjanas without seeing the top of the linga, and he 
became very sorrowful. In this case Vidhi saw the flower of the kétaki fallmg from the top 
of the linga. Seeing them he questioned: —‘ O kéiaki flower, whence have youcome?’ The 
kétakt replied: —‘I come from the top of the linga. I have passed many yugas (ages) in 
coming, and my body is fatigued. Now I am going to Siva.’ 

On hearing this speech of the Kétak? (flower), Brahmi, being very much fatigued, said : — 
‘You say that we have, both of us, come from the top of the likga’; whereon the hétaki (Hower) 
said:— * Very well’ (so be it); and then they went together into the presence of Siva. 

Siva (Sambhu) asked them both if they had come after having seen (the top and the bottom 
of the lizga). Vishnu replied :—‘O god, the bottom was not seen by me.’ Vidhi said falsely 
that the top had been seen by him. On hearing this, Sankara became angry, and asked the kétakt 
(flower) aboutit, The kéfaki replied :—‘O Lord, wehave both come together from the top (of the 
liga): Vidhi’s statement is not false” On hearing this speech of the kétaki, the Lord cursed 
them both. ‘O Brahma, in consequence of this falsehood that you have uttered you shall 
not deserve worship on the surface of the earth. O Vidhi, from this day forth be always 
senseless.86 © kétak#, on account of your falsehood, I curse you also; you shall not be wor- 
shipped’? any more on my head.’ Sambhu, having cursed them both in this way, spoke kindly 
to Vishnu: —‘O Hari, of true speech, deserve worship always among men ‘88 those mortals 
who worship you will be held to have pleased (or satisfied) me also.’ So saying, Sambhu- 
Sanitana® disappeared into the liiga. From that day forward he (Siva) became famous ix 
Kasi under the name of Visvésa (Master of the World). 

Then the kétaki spoke to Vidhi in abundant (uncontrollable) sorrow :—‘O Brahma, in 
consequence of your words (advice) I have come under (incurred) this terrible curse. I cannot 
endure being for a single day without the lotus-like feet of Siva.’ On hearing this manner of 
speech, Brahmi said to the kétaki: — ‘ Go to the great city of Vanavasi which soon yields all 
desires, and perform austerities with great devotion in the vicinity of Madhukésvara. The 
curse uttered by Siva can be removed by him only and not by others, Acting on Vidhi's 
advice the kétaké, having curbed its passions, devoutly performed austerities for a long time in 
Vanavasi, contemplating (meditating upon) Siva. (At length) Sambhu appeared in the lenga, 
wishful of conferring a boon upon the kétaki, who on seeing the god appearing addressed him 
thus:—‘O Hara! O Sambhn! O Mahidéva! O merciful one! O thou that art full of love 
to thy devotees! I told a lie through ignorance and by the advice” of Vidhi. O eternal Siva ! 
Store of mercy! Forgive me! Forgive me! Have compassion! I cannot remain (be at 
rest) without getting (being) near, or at, your lotus-like feet.’ Thus speaking, the kécakéfell 
prostrate on the ground many times. Prabhu (the Lord), listening to the kétak?, himself con~ 
ferred a boon upon it. Bhagavin (Siva) said as follows :—‘ By my order (word) you become 
undeserving (unworthy of honour) on any day but the holy Sivaratri.? So saying he then 
_ disappeared into the liiga called Madhuka.®! From that day it (the kétakt flower) became the 
favourite of (sacred to) Siva on that night. It was for this reason that king Malla offered 
Létaki flowers with devotion to the eternal Madhukésvara. Those who especially worship the 
god Sivaon the night of Sivaratri with kécaki flowers get near the feet of Siva.” 





% Tit., full of care. 8 T. ¢,, Brahma and the kétaki... 

88 Tit., of dull intellect, sT Tit., deserve worship, 

$3 Lit., in the world. : % The eternal one. * Isi., words. 

81 The ling at Vanavait is so called. There are $wo lings at Vanavist. 93 J. ¢., obtain Siva’s favour. 
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All hail to the great Ganééa ! 

‘Tell us the glorious® story of Siva. How did the great Siva himself, Sambhu, Paramésévara, 
obtain the awe-inspiring name of Madhukésvara ?P Pray, kindly tell this to us who are 
listening.” 

Siita. said :— “ Listen to this (story), O Rishis, which was formerly told by Skanda to Sanat- 
kuméira® Rishi in Kaildsa, in the house of Sankara. The lord of the ascetics asked Skandg 
concerning this story. I tell you the story which was related by Sarajanman.% In the 
olden days in the Jabila®® Kalpa, a great Asura, called Suda, son of Kishmaksha, when 
his father was killed by the great Bhairava, fled through fear, bent upon saving his (own) 
life, The Danavaremained (concealed) in a cave in the Sahyédris for a long time. Vidyun- 
mAlin, thinking him to be a powerful man, gave him his daughter in marriage. After his 
marriage that powerfol man increased in power®? on the top of the Sahyddri mountains. 
Vidyunmilin summoned all those (demons) who had escaped being slain by Bhairava, and (who) 
having fled in different directions, had gone to reside in the recesses of PAtala: also 
those who lived in forests, in caves andon mountains. All the Daityas and the Danavas came 
at the call of Vidyunmiilin. They, having come near Suda, beheld the chief of the Daityas, 
and thinking that the powerful Suda would protect them from the wrath of the gods, 
the warriors, having cheered loudly, became the followers of Suda. That army,®? resembling 
an ocean (in point of size), became obedient tothe orders of Suda. Once upona time Usanagl0 
came to see the powerful Suda. Suda being informed (of his arrival) by Vidyunmélin, got up 
quickly, and, going near and saluting him, he worshipped him with arghya! and in other ways, 
Bhargava,? full of delight, accepted the seat offered him by Suda, and having seated Suda, the 
leader of the Daityas, near him, Bhargava caressed him? and lifted4 up his face with hig 
hand and spoke to him kindly. 


Sukra said :—‘O child, are you in good health? Are all your followers5 happy ? 
The whole of the kingdom belonging to your father is forcibly taken by the gods.’ 


On hearing the words of Kavi,® Suda with his hands folded said : —‘O Guru ! owing to 
the influence? of your favour I am happy in every way. From the day of my father’s death 
(in battle) I took up my abode in the forest. Now, O Guru, shew kindness to me so that J 
may regain my kingdom.’ So saying, he wept aloud and fell down on his face at his feet, 
He® lifted Suda with his hands and seated him ona good? seat, and, soothing him, said to 
Suda, who was then full of grief : —‘ Build a fort in the Sahyédris, and, being sSeomipaniel 
by your Daityas and Dinavas, make your residence there. I will come to yon afterwards.’ 


. So saying and having pleased him,!° Sukra went away. Suda then, with the aid of the 
Daityas and Danavas, and, being assisted by Vidyunmilin, went to the place he was told 


t 
to) by Sukra, and builta fortress, The king of the Daityas built a city in his own a nal 


ame,ll 
Se 
See 8 








8 Or famous. 
% Qne of the ‘“mind-born” sons of Rudra: ever pure and innoce vii 
, : nt. The Liviga-P ; ** Baz 
he lead born, he is called a youth : and his name is well known as ae ae lel oa Being ever as 
95 ** Born in the reeds,”’ an epithet applied to Skanda. The resemblance to + 
% Probably means the age of the Yajurvéda. 
87 Or strength. 
% Dit., body of armed men. 
as The preceptor (guru) of the Daityas: known also a8 Kavi and Sukra, 
A libation of water. 2 J. ¢., USanas, Sukra or Kavi, 
: Int., put his arm in front of his neck. * A common practice 5 Tit 
vt . *) e 
- 2 Usanas, Sukra or Bhérgava: lit, the poet, “ Uéanas is the noet among the poets’? ie i . 
sed also to designate Valmiki. In the text the preceptor of the Asuras is indicated Pree Saying). 


7 Int., essence. 
ae — . _ 8 I. ¢., Sukra the preceptor. > Lit , 
® Lu, having delighted his mind, 41 Called it after himself tt., Quspicions, 4 


he story of Moseg ig curious, 


% Tit., sat near. 
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The city, being built by Suda, got the name of Sunda.’2 Residing in the beautiful and great!® 
city, in which there were people of various kinds, the Daitya chief took the whole country’ 
into his own possession. After atime! his Guru also came to the city named Sunda. 
Suda, on beholding the arrival of his Guru, became full of delight, and worshipping him as 
he deserved, he, with his hands folded, spoke to Kavi. 


Suda said: — ‘O Gara, through your kindness the earth withits oceans has been obtained 
by me. This city also is a good one, and is-the residence of the army of the Daityas. Now 
please advise me how to obtain (the sovereignty of) heaven.’ 


Hearing these words of Suda, and considering (them in his mind), Kavi spoke :—‘O chief 
of the Daityas, hear my speech. The gods are very powerful. They possess all sorts of 
weapons. They are brave and cannot be conquered by Daityas and Danavas. O child, I will 
make a plan for you to get ason. Let your wife eat a ball filled with the spells of genera- 
tion. Thereby she will become pregnant and give birth toa son. Svarga will be conquered 
by him, beside him no one is able.’ 


So saying Sukra gave a ball consecrated by mantras to her1® She with delight and 
devotion took the ball and ate it. ‘Sukra then returned to his own place, and some time 
afterwards she gave birth to twins.!7 As soon as these powerful ones were born they 
terrified the world!S with their noise. The whole earth trembled, the tops of the hills 
fell down, and the whole assembly of gods were troubled in their hearts and minds, He (the 
father) was delighted on seeing the two infants possessing such terrible forms. Suda, with his 
heart full of delight, assigned names (tothem). This one is to be called Madhu, the other 
KaitabhaJ® Seeing the two infants he nourished them with delight, and they — growing 
day by day — became very cruel and powerful. Once Kavi came, lifted the two boys, who had 
fallen at his feet, placed them on his lap and told them their old®? history. 


© O boys, listen to my counsel, The Lord ‘Siva is Master of the whole world. Atno time 
should treachery-against Siva be even thought of in the mind, Your hearts should always: be 
attached to Siva. They should always be bent upon meditating upon Siva and upon worshipping 
Siva. You should with diligence®! erecta liga. If you follow my advice of to-day you will 
become powerful,’ 


So saying Sukra wentaway. They both of them on an auspicious day erected two liagas 
on the banks of the Varada in Vanavist, and they there performed worship with great delight 
and pomp, When some time had passed in this way, the two powerful ones, Madhu and 
Kaitabha, determined to attempt the conquest of Svarga with the assistance of the Daityas 
and Danavas. O Manis, they, with many brave men, carrying many kinds of weapons, blocked 
the door of the heavenly? city.4 They broke down the large panels; they cut down the 
Kalpa®® trees; they killed a multitude of gods (many gods), and they went to the banks 
of the Mandakini2¢ in order to bathe and wash the blood off their polluted bodies. Then the 
assembly of the gods consulted many times®’ with Indra, and coming to the conclusion that 
they?8 were invincible, cruel, powerful and evil-hearted, they — in company with Indra — left 
Svarga and ran away andcame to a cave called Mairavi. Some remained there, others ran 
still further, being frightened. O Brihmans, on seeing the multitude of gods run away thus, 


tpn enc I TS 


12 Sonda (?). 13 Or best. % Lit., earth. 
15 Or, once upon a time. 16 J, e., Suda’s wife, 
. 1? Twin song: the masculine form ubhaw is used in the text. 18 Or everybody. ° 


19 Apparently Madhu and Kaitabha, the demous who sprang from the ear of Vishnu, when he was sleeping the 
sleep of contemplation (yiganidré), See further on in this Mihdtmya. 


20 Or former. 21 Or zeal. 

22 Lit, many days. 23 J. e¢,, Amardvati: Indra’s capital. 
2% T. e., blockaded or besieged it. 25 Or desire-granting. 

26 The celestial Ganges: the milky way. a7 Or over and over again. 


% J. ¢,, their assailants.’ 
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a 
they both? usurped the sovereignty of heaven, and then they again ete earth and 
took up their residence in Vanavasi. There they established the Saivas aa contemned 
Vishnu. Vishnu was deserving of worship as decreed by Paramésa : but they, wishing to dis- 
honour Vishnu, ordered the chief Daityas to kill those persons who worshipped Vishnu. Siva, 
hearing all this through Narada, namely, that the gods had been expelled and many Bréhmans 
killed, spoke to Vishno:—‘O Vishnu, being furnished (strengthened) ls my power, kill 
these powerful ones, Madhu and Kaitabha, and send them speedily to Kailisa. In the time 
of the great®! flood they will be born again through the holes of your ears. At that time also 
kill them without any hesitation, At the time of Svaréchisha they will be born through your 
belly and will want to kill Svaréchisha; then also kill them, Having killed them thrice in ae 
way bring them to me. I will make them my followers,?? because they are devoted to me. 

Sankara, having given these orders to Vishnu, himself gave the impression of wisdom? to 
Brahma, Virééa3¢ and others in Kaildsa, Vishnu being reinforced by the power of ‘Siva went 
to the surface of the earth and killing those two wicked persons, skilled in the arts of war, 
Madhu and Kaitabha, Hari sent them to reside in the garden outside Kailisa. On seeing 
these two wonderful liigas situated on the banks of the Varada, Vishnu, with the gods and the 
Rishis resident in the Sahyddris, approached and worshipped Sambhu, the chief of the gods, 
who was accompanied by the sons*? of Amba.88 A shower from the gods fell on the head of 
that (sic) beautiful linge. The gods then saluted it respectfully®® and cried : — ‘ Victory ! 
Victory!’ The Munis prostrated themselves in devotion and uttered these two words. The 
principal Gandharvas sang and the assembly of Apsaras danced. All the Vidyddharas rejoiced 
with devotion. While this great rejoicing was going on, Sadasiva appeared from the middle 
of the linga in great splendour, brightening all the ten directions, mounted on the back 
of a bull and accompanied by Parvati. Addressing the gods, who had placed Vishnu in the 
front, Sankara thus spoke :— ‘All of you should hear me in the lizga called Madhukéavara. 
O gods, I shall always remain (here). You also remain here, This (place) Vanavisi is holy, 
and the Varada is the remover of the (a) multitude of sins; bathing here and worshipping me 
you become blessed,’ So saying, he disappeared into the liaga called MadhukéSvara, and all 
the gods and the Rishis (also) took up their abode there. O Brihmans, the story of Madhu- 
kéévara is (has been) told to you. Having heard that holy story, the fisherman also obtained 
happiness (salvation).”’ 





Part V. 

A. salutation to mother Rénuka !40 

The Rishis said: —‘“'O illustrious Sita, you are always ‘asked (for information), Your 
speech contains the essence (of knowledge), and is inspired by Vydsa Muni. O Brihman, 
how and when did the chief of the fishermen hear this story, to what place did he belong, and 
by whom was it told him, and what was his behaviour ?”’ 

Sita (said) :— “This ancient story of Siva, pleasing to the heavens, was told in the olden 
times to Sanatkumira by Skanda. Once upona time, in the month of Vaisakha, the Bhisuras,4! at 


the source of the Varada, bathing in that sacred stream in the morning, uttered the ‘ Gayatri.’43 
Se Be ee Fe eae es 


29 J. ¢., Madhu and Kaitabha, : 80 Int., break Vishnu’s temple, 

51 Lit., terrible. 8° Vide supra, note 19, 

38 Fit., leaders of my troops. ‘8 T, ¢, in person. 

35 Or good advice. 86 Or Kirttikéya ; Sanmukha, the god of war, 

8? Ganapati and Karttikéya, 8 Parvati, the Sakti of Siva. 

29 Lit., with devotion. «0 The wife of Jamadagni and mother of Paragurima, 


#1 The gods (lords) of the earth, 4. e., Bréhmans, 
4 A. short prayer to the sun in his character of Savitpi or ‘ the Vivifier.’ Though not always understood, it ia 
to this very day used by every Bréhman throughout India in his daily devotions. It occursin Rigvéda, IIL 62, 10, 
and can be literally translated as fullows:— 
“Let us meditate (or, we meditate) on that excellent glory of the divine Vivifier. May he enlighten (or stimu- 
sd our understandings (Tat Savitur varinyam bhargé davasya dhimaht, Dhiyds yd nah prachédaydt).’’—Monier 
illiams, 
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People of many countries came there eagerly (for the purpose of bathing), and bathed there in 
the holy month of Mésha‘*® with the Brahmans at (the time of) sunrise. When they saw the 
hermitage** of Bharadvaja frequented by the great Rishis, they remained there, being eager 
to hear stories from him. O Brahmans, that great Muni, Bharadvaja, when he saw them 
approach, used to tell them stories. He used to bathe daily in the morning, and, wearing the 
holy ashes and the rosary, he was devoted to the worship of Siva, and always meditated upon 
Siva, and he used to tell them stories. Bharadvija, the store of mercy, daily recited stories 
fall of many incidents and information to those who resided on the banks of the Varad&. At 
that time there was a certain fisherman, Durdama by name, who used to throw his hook into 
the midst of the waters of the Varadi, and catching them (i. e., fish) he used to put them into 
his gulika*® Once he too heard the holy story of Kaitabhésvara, and three days passed 
inthis manner,#® and by hearing it he was freed from spot (rendered siuless). On the fourth day 
he discontinued his occupation of always killing (murdering), and remembering over and over 
again his own sins, his whole body shook with fear. Beholding the assembly of Brahmans, and 
standing at some distance, he cried alond: —‘Ilam a very sinful fisherman and am always 
merciless. Save me, who am of evil habits, and who has neglected all religion.’ So saying, he 
fell prostrate on the ground again and again,*” then he threw his hook far away and folded his 
hands. The hearts of the people were filled with wonder at hearing this great fisherman talk 
in this way, and they remained silent. Then Bharadvaja spoke : —‘O fisherman, come here ! 
Be courageous and be not distressed. Kaitabha is here, and the merciful Madhuké8vara is 
here also, and Varada, who bestows supreme happiness by merely bathing in her, is here like- 
wise. She is always a great remedy and giver of medicine to those who are bitten by the world 
in the form of serpents.*8 O fisherman, whyare you distressed ? Becalm, becalm. The body 
(mind?) of people is in their hands, the river is in the hands of nobody.“ The month of 
Vaiéikha has also come. Then what reason is there for distress ? There is no month equal to 
Vaisdkha; there is no city like Vanavasi, there is no linga like the liiga of Madhukés- 
yara in the three.worlds, I speak truth. Ispeak whatis good. Ispeak what is right? 
again and again. Bathing in the Varadé in Vaisikha gives the easy way (of salvation), 
A mortal by merely bathing in the Varad& obtains that reward which is to be obtained by 
performing all the sacrifices and giving all the (large ?®!) alms, He there undoubtledy obtains 
salvation in three months, This best (holiest) city of Vanavasi is the immediate accomplisher, 
Madhukéévara is the bestower, the Varada gives salvation, Therefore the hermitages of many 
great Rishis are situated on its banks, There are (also) different kinds of Tirthas, all of 
them removing all sin. O fisherman, come here and sit beside me. Undoubtedly, I will save 
you to-day. O Kirdata,® relate your history and cease from your grief and despair.’ 


Hearing the great Rishi Bharadvaja speak thus, the fisherman approached him with his 
hands folded. Durdama said: —‘O great Brihman, O (thou who art) great, merciful and 
compassionate to the afflicted, listen to my history. It will really give pain to all, On 
hearing your story I remembered my former life, The god Yama, terrible to the sinful, 
punished me in Satyamuni, When I think of it now, O Bhagayan, it breaks my heart. 
{am unable to speak of it. O merciful one, save me! save me!’ 


So saying, he feli down on the ground like a tree that has been felled.54 The 
fisherman, being much distressed, and with his handsand feet writhing, fainted, Bharadvija 








43 In this part of the country this holy month corresponds with the latter half of Chaitra and the first half of 
Vaisakha, : 

44 Usually located at Prayiga (Allahabad). 

45 A narrow-necked basket used by fishermen for keeping their fish in safety, 

#6 T, ¢,, he heard the story for three continuous days. 


4° J ¢., prostrated himself over and over again. 48 J. ¢,., to those who are weary of the world, 
49 That is, people can control their minds, the river is pure. 50 Or essential. 
51 Or various kinds, 52 A generic term for a forester or mountaineer, a wild man. 


48 Venerable man, an epithet specially of Bharadvaja, tt Git,, had its roots cut, 
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seeing him rolling senseless on the earth restored him® by uttering prayers to Siva, He 
touched his limbs compassionately, and he immediately got up, and the fisherman having 
gained corrage told his story :—‘O Vipréndra,®§ listen to my story, I will relate ib to you. 
ii my former birth I was the son of a Brahman of noble descent. Iwasa sinful villain, My 
companions, too, were very wicked. In conjunction with them Fused to take away calves, 
and, unseen by others, I, very ernel and with the aid of those powerful ones,5”’ used to 
throw them into deep wells and kill them. ITused toset nets and killed many birds by 
throwing stones at them and beating them with sticks. I used to take young birds from 
their nests, and tying their feet very tightly, | caused them to dance for many days, and then 
1 killed them. I, by means of many contrivances, killed crows, herons, sparrows, owls, 
hawks, ravens, cuckoos, pigeons (doves), partridges, francolins, babblers, suake-eaters, and 
many cranes, fishes, frogs, snakes aud water-snakes, and worms, mice, alligators, chd@takas,58 
dogs, foxes, monkeys, buffaloes and cows. Whatelseis thereto tell? In a very little while 
{ killed a multitude of animals. My father, seeing me growimg thus wicked, placed me in the 
hands of a master to learn. There also I influenced all the boys in an evil manner, and led 
them into bad courses. The master (guru), knowing this, punished me. So one night, taking 
advantage of an opportunity, I killed him also with stones. 


Once, on a night in the month of Kirttika, I went, O Brihmans, accompanied by 
thieves, to Kaitabhésvara, intending to steal. It being a dark mght, I could not find 
the road, try as I would. So, going near a certain house, [ took by stealth a lamp 
of great brilliancy which was standing ona pillar, and went to Siva’s temple. Taking 
the lamp in my hand, I, after some trouble, broke open the door and went near the linga, 
I placed the Jamp in front of Siva, and I took the golden ornaments. WhenI was going 
away the watchmen saw me. They bound me and beat me severely, and took me to the 
king, who ordered me to be hanged on the gallows. O Brihmans, I died there, after suffering 
much pain, Then the followers of Yama came, bound me and beat me severely. Those 
servants of the god of death placed (joined) my life in a body (so that I could) suffer 
torments. They put a terrible and red-hot iron chain through my nostrils, and then they 
took me along a horrible (fear-inspiring) road. On the way they roared at me, contemned me, 
and beat me. I was then weeping, 1 was very hungry, and my throat, lips and palate were 
parched, Iwas like a corpse, I had no clothes on, and I remembered (with remorse) the sins 
that Thad committed. Atsome places there was mud, at some places there was fire, at some 
places there was hot (boiling) mud, at some places there was hot sand, at some places there 
were very pointed (sharp) stones, at some places falling from mountains (precipices), at some 
places climbing steep mountains, at some places numbers of thorny trees (bushes), ut some 
places a heap of pointed (sharp) stones, at some places entering into (going through) fire, at 
some places climbing a precipice, at some places falling from that (precipice), at some places 
dense darkness, at some places on the way breaking (or tearing) open veins, at some places tearing 
off my skin. They put hot stones on my head, in my hands, and on my shoulders, then 
beating me severely they took me at great speed (like the wind). At some places snakes, 
at some places tigers, at some places swarms of hornets (or bees), at some places vajra-kitas,® 
at some places multitudes of crows, At some places being bitten by leeches, at some places 
being bitten by lions, at some places dogs bit me severely. Along such a very (most) 
difficult road the powerful Kinnaras led me, Thus JI, lamenting, sore-distressed, and full of 
remorse for my former deeds, arrived at length at Hell. Yama, too, was of a terrible appear- 
ance, and looked like a burning fire, He, mounted on a buffalo, judged the despised (rejected) 

a ae a i eh ce 


8 Lit, gave him new life, % Excellent Brahman or lord of the Brahmans, 
& Ruffians or bullies. : 


F " Cuculus melanoleucus, A bird fabled to drink only from the clouds, and therefore to be ever eagerly expectant 
rain, 


o? A winged insect which bores holes in wood and stone, 
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and the poor. He has horrible tusks in his mouth, and he is always frowning. In his hands 
he holds his rod and his noose. His voice isas deep as that of the clouds. He causes 
the very sinful’ ones who hare been cast into hell to be brought before him. The fol- 
lowers of Yama delivered me over to him. Yama in great anger looked upon me with a 
severe eye, and he frightened me very much, so muck so that I fainted. His obedient servants 
of terrible and awe-inspiring form (shape) beat me with the nooses and rods (that they carried) 
in their hands. Narada then came there accidentally (by chance}, desiring to see Yama. 
O Brahmans, owing to the greatness of my merit (fortune °) and to the favour of Kaitabhésvara, 
Yama grew mild, got up and approached him. He offered an oblation to him and worshipped 
him, The Muni, sss being worshipped by him, placed him on his seat, Yama, standing 
near him, spoke with hand: folded: —*O great Muni, welcome to you! My family have 
become pure. QO great Muni, I am greatly blessed by your mere coming. O Lord (supreme 
or best) of the Yégis, command me what I should do for you.’ 


Narada, hearing Yama speak thus, answered :—‘I have come from Kailisa to-day, and one 
thing was heard by me there, namely, that Yama punishes (is punishing) Durnaya,®! who is a 
devotee of Siva. O Virupiksha,® go you now, and binding Yama together with his followers, 
bring him who is treacherous to Siva, and who is punishing my devotee. On hearing ‘Siva 
speak thus, I, O Yama, hastened to your presence to inform you.’ 


On hearing these words from Narada, Yama trembled with great fear, he summoned me 
quickly, and released me from the bonds*? with which I was tied; and then in the 
presence of Narada he gave this (following) order: —‘O Durnaya, listen to me. You will 
now go to the surface of the earth and you will become, by my order, the son of a fisherman 
on the auspicious banks of (the) Varadi, and you will stay near the hermitage of Bharadvaja. 
One morning inthe month of Midhava® that great Bharadvija Muni will cause the Brahmans 
that have bathed to listen to a Puréna. You will hear the most holy story of Kaitabhéévara. 
By my order, by the favour of Bharadvaja, and im the presence of Kaitabhésvara, you will 
remember what happened in your former life. Then, after bathing in the Varada and witness- 
ing the worship of Mah€sa, you will go to Kailasa.’ 


So saying he sent me away speedily. O great Muni Bharadvaja, all this I have got 
to-day.6 O great Yogin, save me!’ So saying he saluted him. 


The merciful Muni, hearing the fisherman speak in this manner, said :—‘O fisherman, 
bathe in the river Varada, and being determined in your mind® approach Kaitabhésvara, 
and seeing the great worship (or ceremony) make pradakshina®’ and namaskdra, There 
is no doubt that you will be taken to Kailasa in a ydna.’ 


The fisherman, being thus advised by the kind Muni, bathed in the Varadi, and having 
besmeared his body with the holy ashes, he, approaching Kaitabhé$vara, saw the great 
ceremony. He himself went round the linga and made many salutations (namaskdra), He 
made his residence there, and did this every day. At length, being attacked by fever, he died 
on the banks of the Varada, and, O wise men, he went to Kailiisa. 


There is another river called Kumudvé.6 [t is like the best river,® It (she) rises in 
the Sahyddri and is frequented by gods, Rishis and Brahmans. Those men on earth who bathe 
there on Samkranti, on Vidyapitha, on the day of the eclipse of the sunand moon, and on the 


two Ayanas,”? will help (relieve) the twenty-one kulas?! and gain Kailasa,” 
CC CCE LOA CASES OSD 


60 J. e, as thunder. 61 Or Durdamal: see supra. 

$2 Siva: having an irregular number of eyes: also the name of a follower of Siva, 

63 Tit., noose, 6 Vaisakha. 

65 J, e., all this has happened to-day. 66 Zit., of great mind. 

6? Circling round or walking round. A river in the Kod Taluka of the Dharwar District. 
9 J. e., the Varada. 70 Avanas (equinoxes), 


7 Here kula means purusha, seven on the father’s side, seven on the mother’s side, and seven on the side of the 
father-in-law; altogether make up twenty-one kulas or purushas, 
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Proem. 





On Monday, the 5th day of the dark half of the Phalguna, cold season of summer solstice 
of 1815, of the year Vijaya, this copy of the above (Vanavdsi-Mahdtmya) was completed by one 
Suba Avadh4ni, son of Dakshinimfrti Anantivadhani of Vanavasi, for the use of self and 


others. 
Vanavasi. 


Banavist or Vanavasi, the Forest Settlement or the Forest Spring,” with, in 1881, a 
population of about 2,000, lies on the extreme east frontier of the (North Kanara) district 
about thirteen miles south-east of Sirsit. It isa very ancient town, situated on the left bank of 
the Varada river, and is surrounded by a wall, The chief inhabitants are Havigs, Gudgirs, 
Lingayats, and Aré Marithis, petty dealers and husbandmen. A weekly market is held on 
Wednesdays, when grain, cloth and spices are sold. The chief object of interest at Banavist ig 
the temple of Madhukésvara, which is said to have been built by the early Hindu architect, 
Jakhanichérya, the Hemadpant of the Kanara country. The temple is built in a court-yard 
or a. quadrangle, whose outer wall is covered soas to form rooms and shrines which are dedicated 
to Ganapati, Narasithha, and Kadambéivara. In one of these shrines is a huge cot of polished 
black granite, supported on four richly-carved legs. The temple is of considerable size, and is 
richly sculptured. Over the bull, or Nandi, is a canopy resting on four granite pillars. Accord- 
ing to the local tradition the temple was built by Vishnu in memory of the defeat and slaughter 
of the two demons, Madhu and Kaitabha, 


According to the local traditions Vanavasi was called Kaumudi, or the Moonlight City 
in the first cycle or Krita-Yuga; Jayanti, or the City of Victory, in the second cycle or Tréta- 
Yuga; Baindavi, or the palm-tree goddess,’? in thethird cycle or Dvapara-Yuga ; and Vanavasi, 
or Banavisi, that is, the Forest Settlement, in the present cycle or Kali-Yuga. The earliest 
historical (or quasi-historical) mention of Banavasi is about B. C. 240, when, shortly after the 
great council held at Patna in the eighteenth year (B. C. 242) of Aséka, a Buddhist elder or 
hero named Rakshita, was sent to Vanavisi to spread the Buddhist faith. About B. C. 100, 
Bhutapila, the donor of the great Kérl6é Cave in West Poona, which he calls the most 
excellent rock mansion in Jambudvipa, is described as coming from Véjayanti, which is 
probably Vanavasi; and in inscription 4 in Nasik Cave IIL, Véjayanti appears doubtfully 
to give its name to an army of king Gétamiputra Satakarni (B. C. 5). 


The local Pali inscription of about A. D, 50-100 inthe court of the MadhukéSvara temple 
shews that about that time Vanavast and the territory of which it was the capital, was governed 
by a king named Hiritiputra Satakarni of the Dutu family. The mention of a monastery or 
vihara and the Buddhist way of dating in one of the three seasons, so common in the Nasik 
inscriptions, shew that the minister who made the gift wasa Buddhist. The next known reference 
to Vanavasi is by Ptolemy (A. D. 150), who enters the city in his list of places near 
Limyrike, that is probably Damirike or the Damil or Tamil country, under the forms Banaausi 
and Banavasi. In the fourth and fifth centuries Vaijayanti, or Banavist, appears as one of 
the capitals of a family of nine Kadamba kings, who were Jains in religion, and of the sons 
of Hariti, A stone inscription, dated A. D. 684, records that the Chalukya King — Palikésin 
Il. (A. D. 610-634) —“ Laid siege to Vanavist, girt by the river Hathsa, which disports itself in 
the theatre which is the high waves of the Varada, and surpasses in prosperity the ci ty of the 


% The Rev. Mr, Kittel ( Nagavarma’s Kanarese Prosody, note 31 ) derives the name from bana, forest or wood 
and base or bast, a spring of water, and considers that Vanavds! is a Sanskrit form of the original Dravidian amie: 
Dr, Fleet ( Kanarese Dynasties, p. 7, note 2) inclines to take VanavAst as the original Sanskrit and Banavast a8 the 
modern corrption. Thus Vanavasi would mean the city of the Province of Vanavdsa, the resident or settlement 
in the forests. Inscriptions shew that, while the forms Banavdse and Vanavise are coupled with some word 
Teptesenting a district or province, Banayas! is coupled with the word for city, 

75 [ P City of Siva (Bindu), — Ep.] 
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gods; (while) the fortress on dry land, having the surface of the earth all round it, covered 
by the great ocean which was his army, became, as it were, in the very sight of those that 
looked on, a fortress in the middle of the sea.’’ 


Though the ruler’s name is not mentioned, it is probable that at this time Vanavas! was the 
capital of an early branch of the later Kadamba dynasty. From this time Vanavisi seems to 
have remained subject to the Chalukya kings. About A. D. 947-48 the Vanavast Twelve- 
thousand, that is the Vanavast province of twelve thousand villages, was governed by a family 
of feudatories who called themselves Chellkétans or Chellpataks. 


In 1020 Al-Birtini mentions, in his list of places in Western India, Banavds 
on the shore of the sea. During most of the eleventh and twelfth centuries and during 
the early part of the thirteenth century, though at times subject to the Kalachuris 
(1168-1183) and the Hoysala Ballalas (1047-1310), Vanavisi continued to be the capital of a 
family of Kadamba kings, who called themselves supreme lords of Vanavisi, the best of cities, 
and whose family god was Vishnu under the name of Madhukésvara, which, as has already 
been noticed, is still the name of the god of the great Vanavisi temple of Jayantipura (or 
Vanavisi). After these Kadambas in 1220 and in 1278, the Vanavasit Twelve-thousand is 
recorded as held by two of the Dévagir: Yidavas. In 1251 the Vanavisi Twelve-thousand 
was governed by Mallikirjuna Il., apparently an independent ruler. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury,and probably till their overthrow in about 1560, Vanavasi was held by the Vijayanagara 
kings, one of whom, Sadasivariya, has left two inscriptions, one of them dated 1552-53, of 
grants made to the temple of Madhukésvara. After the Vijayanagara kings Vanavisi seems to. 
have passed to the Sénda family, the first and the third of whom, Arsappa (1555-1598) 
and Raghu Naik (1618-1638), have left records, dated 1579 and 1628, of grants made by them 
to the temple of Madhuké$vara. In 1801, Buchanan described Vanavast as situatedon the 
west bank of the Varada in open country with good soil, except where laterite came to the 
surface. During the troubles of the latter part of the eighteenth century the number of 
houses had fallen from 500 to about 250. The walls were ruinous and no signs remained that 
it had ever been a great city. It was the residence of atahsilddr or sub-divisional officer. 
In the dry weather the Varada was small and muddy with little current; in the rains it was 
nowhere fordable, and had to be crossed in leather-boats,’4 


Sénda. 


Sénda,’* about ten miles north of Sirs!, with, in 1881,a population of 5,017, isa small town, 
which, between 1590 and 1762, was the capital of a family of Hindu chiefs. Sdnda lies 
about a mile to the left of the Sirsi-Yellapur road ‘on a low hill to the west of the 
Séndi brook, The approach to the town is by a ford a little distant from an old stone bridge. 
The houses are mostly mud-built and thatched, and there is no regular market. Theonly 
objects of interest at Sénda are its old fort and a Smarta, a Vaishnava, and a Jain monastery. 
The fort stands on a high ground to the south of the Séndi brook. Itisruined and deserted, and 
its high walls are hidden by trees and brushwood. The masonry shews traces of considerable 
architectural skill. The posts of the gateway are single blocks fourteen to sixteen feet long, 
and in the inner quadrangle are several ponds lined with large masses of finely dressed stone. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of the fragments is a trap slab twelve feet square and six inches 
thick perfectly levelled and dressed, which rests on five richly-carved pillars about three feet 
high. Except this, which is locally believed to be the throne, not a vestige is left of the palace 
of the Sénda chiefs. Another object of interest is an old gun eighteen feet long with a 
six-inch bore. 





7 Vide Gazetteer of Bombay, Vol. XV. Pt. I. Kanara, s.v. Banavast. 
- % According to Dr. Buchanan, Sénda is a corruption of Suddha, or the pure. In a Vanavist inscription of 
Raghunith Naik, the third Sénda Chief, dated 1688 ( Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV. p. 207), the name appears as Sénda. 
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Between 100) and alk 200); under wae ponds chista ( 1oedsl762 jy Sonda was the: centre) of 
three districts in the Kanara uplands. After 1680 the Sénda, territory included, in addition to 
their upland possessions, five districts in the Kanara low-lands. The country in the neighbour- 
hood of Sinda is said to have been well cultivated under the Sonda chiefs, and the town to 
have been very large. It is said to have had three lines of fortifications, the outermost wall 
being at least six miles from the modern Sénda. The space within the outermost wall, about 
three miles each way, 1s said to have been full of houses, In the two spaces surrounded by the 
outer lines of wall the houses were scattered in clumps with gardens between. 


In 1675 Fryer notices Sénda as famous for its pepper, the best and the dearest in the 
world, The chief lived at Sonda, being tributary or rather feudatory, bound by allegiance ag 
well as by purse to the princes of Bijapur. Tle Sdénda Chief’s pepper country was estimated 
to yield a yearly revenue of £1,200,000 ( Pagodas 30 [dks ), of which he had to pay one-half to 
Bijipur, Sivaji sometimes sharing the tribute. The Sénda Chief had 3,000 horse and 12,000 
foot. In 1682 Sambhaji led a detachment against Sonda, but apparently withont effect. In 
1695 Gemelli Careri passed through some of the territory of the Sénda Chief, whom he 
oddly names Sondekirinekiraéja! He was lord of some villages among the mountains, but 
tributary and subject to the Great Mughal, whom he was obliged to serve in war. The Chief 
lived at Sambarini, about forty miles north of Sénda. 


Sambarani had a good market and anearthenfort with walls seven spans high. From this 
single village the chief was said to receive a yearly revenue of £30,000 (Rs. 8,00,000), which, 
says Careri, shews how cruelly the idolators and Musalmins oppress the people. During the 
reign of Imédi, the last Sénda Chief (1745-1762), the town suffered much from Maratha attacks, 
According to the details furnished to Buchanan by an old accountant, about 1750, when 
fresh cesses had to be introduced to buy off the Marithds, a house-tax was levied, to which 100,000 
houses contributed. This is a wild exaggeration, for in 1764, when Haidar took it, Sénda had 
only 10,000 houses. Haidar destroyed the town, and in 1801, Buchanan found the honses had 
dwindled from 10,000 to fifty. In 1799 so much was the country exposed to the raids of 
Maratha bandits that the minister of Maistr had to station a guard at Sénda, From its desolate 
state and the disorders towhich it had been exposed, the Sénda territory took Munro longer to 
settle im proportion to its extent than any part of Kanara. The representative of the Sdnda 
family still (1883) holds a position of honour in Goa,76 
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FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA, 
BY PANDIT S, M. NATESA SASTRI, B.A., M.F.L.S, 
No. 44, — The Buffalo made af Lac. 


get | aeift gret gore aha a | 
aSHeT Hat Ty aT Strate MTT FET 


“ Wuat is the use of this miserable existence, I am poor, extremely poor, My wife is 
every day teasing me for ornaments, while I find it very difficult to keep my life and sonl 
together. But, poor woman, how can I blame her? When she sees her neighbours rich, she 
curses her fate and imagines that she must also become rich one day or other and wear jewels, 
Alas! She has no idea of my difficulties in Tanjore. There is no scope for earning money here 
The old-fashioned donations to Brahmans on religious or festive occasions and other shares 
are slowly disappearing with the rapid progress of this dark yuga. So, if I mean to better my 
prospects, I must quit this place. I must proceed to Banaras. They say, that in the whole of 
India, that sacred city is the only place where charities stil] flourish,” 


76 Vide Gazetteer of Bombay, Vol. XY. Pi. 1. Kanara, ». v, Sénda, 
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Thus contemplated a needy Brihman of Tanjore, when suddenly his wife entered his room: 
with her child of four or.five years. The girl was crying and pulling her mother towards her 
by the end of her cloth. 


“Is the morning meal ready, my dear? Iam unusually hungry to-day,” said the poor 
Brahman. 


Replied the wife: — “ Ready! What else have I to doin this house? Daily I get up 
at five in the morning, sweep and clean the house and the utensils, bathe, cook, eat, and 
sleep. Again I get up the next day, and the same routine is repeated. Last evening Umi, the 
daughter of Appavaiyyar, came down here to invite me for her brother’s marriage. Whata 
fine necklace she has? They say thet gold sells very cheap now. How well sould our child 
appear if, instead of standing bare like a palmyra-tree, she had a few ornaments to wear. We 
cannot try for many, for we are notrich. But one or two jewels, those most necessary 
for the earsand the neck, must be made.” | 


At this point the bewildered husband smiled and tried to take up the child to play with 
it. But the wife, dragging the girl towards her, continued: ‘ O Gauri, thus your father 
deceives you, if we begin. to speak about.ornaments. Do not approach him.” 


But the child said: -“‘ When will you make.me a necklace, papa!” 


“Soon, my dear girl. Comehere.” Then the conversation changed to other subjects, and 
in a few minutes.the whole party was reconciled and happy. 


But the Brihman’s mind ever remained ruffled. He resolved to improve’his condition im 
the world by some means or other, and the. course he thought the easiest was to proceed to 
Banaras. He soon informed his wife of it, and promised to return as speedily as possible with 
loads of money and jewels, He also requested her to take special care of the house and their 
daughter Gauri, The wife assured him that she wotild take the best care df the family. Our 
hero was easy at.heart, started for the sacred city, and reached it.safely. 


_ He spent-two years on the banks of the Ganges, and accepted indiscriminately all kinds 
of donations. It is considered very objectionable to receive certain gifts, e g., oil, 
buffaloes, etc.; and owing to this belief the accompanying fee offered for receiving such gifts is 
generally large, as an inducement to accept them. Ourhero’s object was to make money. Who 
would perceive how it was made? So he freely accepted them, and was amassing a large 
amount of money, In less than a couple of years he ‘had made nearly Rs. 5,000. How glad 
will my wife be to receive me with so large an amount, thought our hero, and started on 
his return journey to Tanjore. When he.had reached Poona.it occurred to him that his 
wife would all the more be pleased if he brought her some ready-made jewels instead 
of jingling coins only. So he sent for a goldsmith, and, reserving only the necessary money for 
his journey, gave him all the rest to be converted into two gold necklaces of a hundred beads in 


each. 


“Your orders will at once be executed, -my lord,” said.the wily jeweller who had. most 
honest face. Like an obedient and honest servant he received the money, appointed a time for 
the delivery of the necklaces, and on the day before they were due he gave them to our 
hero, There were gold beads one hundred in number in each; the weight was correct, 
and the quality of the gold the same as that of the gold originally purchased for making these 
jewels. 

“ You are the most honest and punctual goldsmith I have ever seen. “Ht is rare to-see one 
of your type in your art, Unfortunately, I have not reserved any money with which to reward 
you for your punctuality,” said the Brdhman,.and the goldsmith, after. thanking him for. the 
kind words, took his leave. 
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Onr hero soon reached Tanjore, and had a happy meeting with his anxious wife and child. 
for had not the long-absent husband returned with two beantiful necklaces of goldP The 
wife and the child. each took her necklaces. The former went into the house to cook the 
asual meal, and the latter outside to play, and to show to her neighbours her father’s present, 
Sitting before the fire, the. wife took the necklace from: her neck, and weighed it‘ often im her 
hand, and the more she did'so the more'she began to suspect that all was not right about it, 
There was no harm in examining one of the beads, thought she, and she took one off the string.. 
She put it into the fire, and after a second there was a slight fizz and smoke, and it began to 
burn like lighted lac. She was horrified to see that her husband had. been duped by a: wily. 
goldsmith, She pitied him, and, after some time, related in a calm: way the trick that had 
been played upon him, But the poor Brihman’s peace of mind was gone as soon as he came: 
to know of. the trick, The idea that all his hard-earned.money had been thrown away made: 
him mad,. and he had afterwards one fixed. idea in. his head; that goldsmiths are never: to 


be trusted.. 

On the-morning of the third, day, after the discovery of'the trick, he asked his wife: how: 
she had managed to live during his absence in Banaras, Said she:— “1 bought a bnffalo from, 
Ponnisari, the goldsmith, that lives in the Car Street.” 

“ Wehat! from: Ponnasairi, the:goldsmith |” 

“Yes, my lord.. From: its. milk I made butter, and'from the'sale-proceeds: of the butter, 
and ghi I managed to: live very comfortably. She gives us two measures of milk. every 
morning and’evening.” 

“You poor innocent woman! You,have notexamined it. it is not a.trne buffalo, It is. 
a buffalo made of lac 

“No, my husband. It gives us milk, and, therefore; it cannot be one-made of lac.”’ 


23° 


“ Therefore, I say, women are fools! What ifit gives you milk! Itis still made of lac. 
You are a, fool not to see through the tricks of goldsmiths,” 


‘“No, my lord. It grazes upon grass, therefore it is not made of lac,” 


“Owmy good wife! You have no brains to guess at the tricks of goldsmiths, I:say it is. 
still made of lac. Say no more.” 


* No, my lord, After it came to us it has given. us two calves. How can it be then a 
buffalo made of lac.” 


“You stupid woman. You do not know the tricks of these goldsmiths. In your own 
innocent way you: believe the animal to be a living one. No. Whatever you may say, Iam 
as certain as certain can be that itis still made of lac. Now. hold your tongue and gainsay 
me no further ?” 


The poor wife could only pity her lord for his state of mind, It was impossible for her to 
convince him by any argument, so much was the goldsmith’s trick reigning predominant 
in his mind, She went to the backyard, dragged the poor animal into the house, made 
a small cut in; one of its. ears, and produced the red blood as evidence that it was a living 
animal. Her husband, as soon.as he saw the blood, broke out in a most vehement langnage : 
“You foolish woman! Do you still continue to think that the buffalo of Ponnasiri is not 
mace of lac? What you show me now is blood, you think! Is.it not of the colour of lac,. 
and is not Ponndsari’s buffalo a buffalo made of lac ? Do.you, too,. want to deceive me ? ” 


. Several of the best known men of Tanjore came to-convinee our hero that the: buffalo in. 
his house was- ai living animal, But he persisted in his belief that it was: not, and. must be 
ene made of lac as long as it was purchased. from. Ponnisiri.. 
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This is the stury told to account for the following well-known verse :— 


Mugdhe! payopi dugdhe trinam-apy-aénati tarnakam Site, 
Naidindhamasya maydth jitu na jindsi jatushi Mahishi. 


gt! Tang sry aracqaanfa ah az 1. 
TSH AA Ale T Hara Brash asst it 


“QO Innoeent woman. 


Whatifit gives us milk, what if it grazes upon grass, what if 


$ bring forth calves! You do not know the tricks of goldsmiths. Isis for all that a buffalo 


made of lac,” 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


4. FOLK ETYMOLOGY OF LAL BEG’S NAME. 


Tae holy prophet (hazrat paighambar), saint 
{(Mehtar) Ilias (the prophet Elias), attended at 
the Court of Almighty God where many prophets 
were sitting. Mehtar Ilias coughed, and finding 
no room to spit in, he spat upwards, and his 
spittle fell upon the prophets. They al felt 
disgusted, and complained to Almighty God. 
The Almighty ordered that he should serve 
throughout the world as a sweeper (jhdré dit 
Riavd). Mehtar Ihés begged that some prophet 
might be created in the world to intercede for 
him, and it was ordered that such an one should 
be born. According to the order of the God of 
Mercy he came into the world, and took to 
sweeping, and passed many days in the hope of 
forgiveness. 


One day the Great Saint (Baré Pir Sdiib ~ 
%. @., Pir-1-Dastagir or Sayyid °"Addu’l-Qédir 
Jilani, flourished 1078 to 1166 A. D.) tcok 
his coat (chélé) off and gave it Mehtar Ilias to 
wear. Mehtar [lias put it into an earthen pitcher 
(naékd) and intended to wear it at some auspici- 
ous time. One day the Great Saint asked him 
why he did not wear the coat. He answered :— 
“My work is to sweep, and it would beeome 
dirty. J] will wear it on some.lucky day.” The 
Great Saint said :—“ Wear it to-day and come to 
me.” He agreed, and went to open-the pitcher, but 
it was shut so: fast that he could not open it. He 
came to the Saint and said that the pitcher would 
not open. The Saint said:—* Take my name 
and say to the pitcher that the Pir Sahib calls 
you.” Mehtar Ilids went and did as he was 
bidden, and putting the pitcher on his head, 
brought it to the Saint. 


The Saimt said':— “ Nikal dé, Ldl, bég, come 
out quickly, my boy:” (tdi is my dear boy, my 
darling son: béyis quickly). Immediately out 
of the pitcher a fair man (géré rang kit ddmt) 
wearing ldl bég (should be bhékh) or red clothes 
(yd ldl kapyé) came out, and the Saint said to 





hal Bég (Lal bég sé farnwiyd); “this was 
the order of Almighty God that you should 
be the Prophet (Nab7) of the sweepers (wehtarcn 
ké), and intercede for them at the day of judg- 
ment.” Mehtar Ilias took him home, and 
placme him under a nim tree (Azidarachia 
indica) filled his huga (pipe) for him (a custom 
of the sweepers to the present day towards 
their religious teachers) and worshipped him. 
Lal Bég became at onge invisible, and Mehtar 
Ilias went to the Great Saint and told the story. 
The Great Saint said that Lal Beg had disap- 
peared because he did: not approve of his religion. 
“ However, worship him and he will intercede for 
you.” He then ordered Mehtar Tliis to do 
penance, and said :—‘ In the first age the ghaimaé 
(vessels worshipped to represent Lal Bég) will be 
golden; in the second, it will be silver; in the 
third, copper; in the fourth, earthern.” This is 
why the Mehtars now worship vessels of earth , 
and believe in their prophet. 


B. C. Teapie in P. N. and Q. 1882. 





PANJABI NICKNAMES. 


In the Pafijabi some nicknames are, as in 
England, connected with some event in the 
victim’s career, —e. g., a low caste employé, a 
Jhinwar or drawer of water, named, say, Lal 
Singh, rose to greatness, passing over the heads 
of men of good caste, and was immediately 
dubbed by his less fortunate comrades Jal-khich 
Singh or Water-drawing Singh, and unkind 
references to the discarded implements of his 
profession were covertly made. Again, a Euro- 
pean officer who gave a down-trodden county 
"aman (peace, happiness, prosperity) was honorifi- 
cally nicknamed Taran Sahib, or Mr. Rescuer 
from drowning. The title of Dhari-wala, or the 
man with the beard, resulted from a weakness. 
that a late ruler of the Paijaib had for allowing 
persons with fine beards Rs. 5-or Rs. 10a month 
for curds, combs and other toilet articles. A man, 
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so unfortunate as to bear the name of Dharm 
Singh, or the religious one, was, of course, called 
Papi Singh, or the sinful one, the opportunity for 
a joke being too good to be lost. -A .consequen- 
tial person got the name of Pérd or the turkey, 
but this last is ‘universal. Compare the ‘use of 
the words Bubbly Jock in Scotland. 


I ence came across anodd case. One Dasén-_ 
dhi, known.as Trimpji, was not known by his, 
real name to the lambarddy (headman) of his 
own village, who had known -him all his Jife. 
Daséndht was a Raaghar; therefore his grand- 
father had been in a native cavalry regiment, and 
therefore a trumpet-major. The progression 18 
easy enough. Trdmpji is an obvious and easy 
corruption of the name of. the English ramk. ! 


M. Mrzzzrt in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





MALABAR CUSTOMS, 
‘No. 1. — Korava. 


As soon as a child is born to the mother — for 
the mother is the most distinctive factor-m a 
Malabar tarwdd or family, those- who wait outside’ 
her room in expectation of the Joyous event (chiefly 
the maid-servants and lady-visitors) raise a 
kovava, which is a shrill vocal note peculiar 
to the women-of Malabar. ‘It:is produced dy, 
the slow expulsion of air:through rounded lips, ' 
between which the tongue assumes a rapid to and 
fro motion, the chamber of resonance being formed 
by the mouth and a small portion of air almost 
pent up before the lips by all: the fingers of the 
right hand similarly rounded. ; 

In :the grearter portion of the country and 
among the generality of the MalayAlis, the korava 
serves the purpose of a general notice by the 
people of the house to their neighbours as to the 
recent addition to the family. .In some places, 
as in Trivandram and .South ‘Travancore, the 
korava has become the index of the birth of a 
child, boy, or girl; but elsewhere, it is a special 

note of joy, struck only at the birth of a boy. 


{ 


At the same time, to supplement, as it were, 
the notice given by the korava, a male member 
of the house or an old dependent of the family 
goes into the southern or western yard of the 
house, and taps the earth forcibly, three or four 
times, with the flat portion of the woody cocoanut 
leaf called in the vernacular mdddl. This custom,. 
which certainly must have admirably served its 
purpose according to the notions of the primitive 
Malay4lt, is still with scrupulous veligious care 
preserved in almost all the Malabar tarwdds. 


KS. PaRAMu:PILbal. 
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GURU GUGA.AS A SNAKE-GOD. 


(§§ 877, 378, Ibbetson’s Karndl Settlement 
Report.) In § 378 it is noted that Goga “is sup. 
posed to-be the greatest of the snake-gods.” It 
seems usual (Puniversal) near Tiadw& in the 
Ambala district, for the mart (shrine) of Giga 
Pirto have close to it to nght.and ‘left two 
shrinelets, that to the right being dedicated to 
Nar Singh? and that to the left to Gorakhnath. 
The following explanation was given to me by 
the Jat lambardar (headman) of Chalaundi, in 
the Ambald district, and before that in another 
village. The.Chalaundi Jat explained that Giga 
had been Gorakhnith’s ehéld (disciple), .and it 
was also said thit he "had been born owing to 
Gorakhnath’s kindness in blessing his mother, 
who was childless. Nar Singh, he said, was 
Giga’s servant or diwin. Again, in a Jat vil- 
lage, near Lidwi, the two shrines were explained 
to belong to Kali Singh and Bharti Singh, Nar 
Singh being another name for one or both of 
these. I have also seen.a picture of Gdgd Pir on 
the parapet of a new well.inawJ4t villave. The 


saint was seated on a horse, and was starting 


from the Bagar country. His mother, standing 
in front of the horse, was trying to stop his 
departure. He held in his hands a long staff 
(bhdld), explained to be.a.mark of dignity, and 
over his head the heads of two snakes met, one 
being coiled round the bhdld. The people said 
that if a man got bitten by a snake he would 
think he had neglected Gigd. Both Hinda and 
Musalman Jégis'take the offerings made to Giga. 
They carry about his chhart (a standard covered 
with peacock’s feathers) in Bhadin (August-Sept- 


ember) from house to house; but give some 


small share of the collections to the Chahras 
(scavengers). 


J. M. Doure in P. N, and Q. 1833. 





‘THE RED-HAND STAMPS AT TILOKPUR 
THMPLE, 

Av. the temple of Balasundari Dévit at Tildk- 
par, near Na&han, the priests stamp.a red-hand on 
the left breast of the coat of a pilgrim who visits 
the temple for the first time to shew that he has, 
as it were, paid for his footing. If the pilgrim 
again visits the temple. and can shew the stamp 
he pays only. four annas as his fee to the priests. 
What is the meaning and origin of this? 


R. C.-Tempur in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





1 [Nar Singh or Andr Singh now stands for Narasinha, 
the man-lion avatdr of Vishnu. Legends relate that 
Gig’ left Bégar in Rajpitand to go after his twin 
half-brothers Arjan and Sarjan, who had insulted him, 


_{ in gpite.of bis mother’s protest. ~ Ep.] 
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EXTRACTS FROM OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE SELUNGS 
OF THE MERGUI ARCHIPELAGO. 


BY BR. C, TEMPLE. 


GOOD deal of the information contained in the following extracts of correspondence 

regarding the Selungs of the Mergui Archipelago is to be found in Dr. John Anderson's 

little work under that title, published in 1890. The information now given will, however, sup- 

plement that in Dr, Anderson’s book, and will afford students an opportunity of checking the 

statements of travellers and others with those of the officials, who have for years been respon- 
sible for the control and guardianship of this remote people. 


a. 


From Dr. J. Anderson, FR.S., Superintendent, Indian Museum, Caleutia, to the 
Chie? Commissioner, British Burma —9ih May 1882. 


As you expressed a wish that I should put down in writing my impressions regarding the 
condition of the Salones in the island of Padaw and in the Done group, I now do so with 
pleasure, 


in Padaw, or King’s Island, I purposely visited a comparatively recent settlement of these 
people, at a place called Yaymyitkyee, on the western side of the island, oppcsite the southern 
extremity of Mainggyee Island. I reached this village (Yaymyitkyee), starting from the village 
of Kabaing on the south-western shore of Padawaw, by a tolerably good path that passes 
first through clearings in the neighbourhood of Kabaing, and then penetrates the primeval 
forest, which is tolerably free of undergrowth. Only one ridge of hills is crossed, and, as it is 
of no great height, the road is not @ fatiguing one. A few Karens are located at Yaymyitkyee, 
and this path bas been made by them and the people of Kabaing in their intercourse with 
one another, 


Yaymyitkyee lies on the lower portion of the western aspect of the slope of the ridge, and 
is sibuated at some distance from the sea, from which it is reached by a long creek that dries up 
in its higher part at low-water. 


A Karen acted as my guide across the island, and my porters, four in number, were of the 
same race. Knowing the timid nature of the Salones, I had taken the precaution to acquaint 
them beforehand of my intended visit, so thaton my arrival I found them all present, although, 
when they saw me approach, they had threatened to decamp. 


Their houses I found collected in two groups on the centre of an extensive clearing, through 
which ran a small mountain rivulet. The majority of the trees had been cut down, but the 
bare gaunt stems of many magnificent trees still stood leafless and charred, attesting to the 
destructive character of the fire by which the foliage and the branches of the felled trees had 
been burned, and the ground had thus been partially opened out for the cultivation of paddy. 
The first group of houses stood about a hundved yards apart from the other. It consisted of 
four small houses, built after the model of Burmese dwellings, and occupied by the headman 
and his three sons-in-law. The second group numbered eight miserably small hovels, erected 
on rickety platforms raised about three feet from the ground, and measuring 12 feet by 9 feet 
in dimensions. The platforms were made of a few cross-sticks, with bark laid loosely over 
them, and the little hovels built on them were open on all sides except one, which was rudely 
closed with bark stripped from the fallen trees, and they were certainly the smallest and most 
squalid dwellings I have ever seen. A little paddy was stored in huts close at hand, walled in 
with mats and raised a few inchesabove the ground. The household goods of the inhabitants 
_of these houses consisted of mats for sleeping on, mat pillows stuffed with the cotton of Bombaz 
Malabdaricum, a few earthen pots, coarse China bowls, and water vessels made of a gourd and 
slung in an open network of ratan. 
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The headman, his wife, and youngest daughter were dressed in Burmese eee: but the 
clothing of the remainder of the adults was restricted to a eloth tied acTOss iad hips and 
doubled up between their legs, the rest of the body being nude, this costume being common to 
Everything about these people was indicative of the greatest 
d in raising are insufficient for 
and also on fish and shell-fish 


the men and women alike. 
poverty, and as the rice, gourds, and yams which they succee 


their wants, they eke out a subsistence on wild edible roots, 
procured in the adjoining creek or on the neighbouring coast. 


The occupations of the men are felling the forests, cultivating and reaping the paddy, 
gathering honey and wax, spearing fish and collecting shell-fish in the creek and on the shores ; 
but in much of this they are assisted by the women, who also, a8 is common to all the Salones, 
devote # considerable portion of their time to the manufacture of mats, These mats, along 
with the honey and wax, are readily disposed of by barter to the traders who visit the western 
shores of the island during the north-east monsoon. 


The Salones at Yaymyitkyee, with one exception, eame originally from Done, that is, from 
the large group of islands immediately to the west of King’s Island, and of which the largess 
are Elphinstone, Grant, and Ross Islands. The exception was the nephew, and at the same 
time son-in-law, of the headman, who was a Salone of Tavoy island, very fair and remarkably 
like a Burman, All the members of this colony were more or less related to one another, and 
all claimed to have relatives in the,Done group of islands. 


These northern Salones of the Archipelago are known to themselves as Kathay Salones, 


On being questioned as to what had induced him to settle on King’s Island, the headman 
gave as his reasons the hardships and privations which had to be. endured in moving from 
place to place amongst the islands in search of food, the uncertainty of food-supplies, and the 
absence of permanent dwellings. He had been induced to take the step by the representa- 
tions of the Karens at Yaymyitkyee, with whom he had met on his visit to King’s Island 
in search of honey and wax, and who had pointed out to him how much more comfortable 
he would be, were he to forsake the usual migratory life of a Salone and become a cultivator 
ofthe land. He had, so far, been satisfied with the result, althongh the difficulties which he 
had at first to encounter were very great, as he had originally settled only with his sons-in-law. 
The second and more squalid group of houses was occupied by fresh settlement of Salones 
related to him, and who had been led by his little measure of success to follow his example. 


The great poverty of this people was due, according to him, to the fact that they were 
new-comers and had yet to make their way. They had been only one year in the clearing. 


From Padaw, or King’s Island, I visited the Done group, where I found the Salones in 
their normal condition asa sea-people, spending the greater part of their lives in their boats 
along with their children and dogs, and only betaking themselves to a short sojourn on land 
during the stormy weather of the south-west monsoon, when they erect on the sandy shores 
huts of much the same character as those of the second group at Yaymyitkyee. 


The employments of these people consist of visiting the most westerly islands of the 
Archipelago during the first two or three months of the north-east monsoon, where they collect 
Léche-de-mer and the large Turbo marmaratus, the animal of which is extracted from the shell 
and dried in the sun. 


* 


‘ During the remainder of this monsoon they generally frequent their own group of islands, 
an occasional boat only visiting the western groups. Among their own islands, their chief 
occupations are spearing the large fish known to them as caoo, collecting béche-le-mer, 
occasionally a few pearls, and a little black coral. After the south-west monsoon has set in, 
they devote themselves chiefly to collecting honey and wax in the forest, and hunting pigs. 
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Daring the north-east monsoon they are generally visited by traders, with whom they 
barter their mats, dry ¢aoo, honey and wax, pearls, and other objects, for rice and shawshon, 
and a vers little cloth. I had the opportunity, while I was at anchor for aboué fifteen days in 
the great bay on the south-eastern side of Elpinstone Island (Peeleh of the Salones), to have 
about me thirty-five fine boats of these people, with their respective headmen and headman- 
in-chief (Hama), The Salones, as has been already said and as is well known, live for one-half 
of the year in their boats. A boat usually contains a family, but I have observed as many ag 
five adults, besides children and dogs, living in one boat. A boat is generally 20 to 24 feet 
in length, All the household operations are carried on in the boat during the period it is 
tenanted, and as they never appear to clean them out, the stench emitted from decaying 
food and other substances is intolerable to any one but a Salone. I have alveady alluded to 
their temporary land-dwellings, but these have an advantage over the boats in the way of 
cleanliness, as they are annually rebuilt. 


[I had a good deal of conversation (through my interpreter) with the headmen, more 
especially with Hama, who told me that the Salones of his group (Done) would be very glad to 
settle on land and cultivate, provided they were assured of protection and would not be taxed 
for the land until they had a fair return for their labour of clearing and establishing cultivation, 
which, however, would bea question of some years. Without protection of some kind it 
would be impossible for them to settle; as he informed me, on some previous attempts 
ef this kind, their reaped crops of paddy and the fruits of the dvorian and other trees 
were stolen by the people from the mainland, traders and others: somuchso that a dvorian 
garden in the above bay belonging to him for some time had ultimately to be abandoned, and 
hardly a trace of it now remained. He also complained to me of the unsafety to which the 
resulis of their fishing of the caoo were exposed ; and I had an instance of this feeling, as some 
boats which were late in arriving at Peeleh refused to remain with me beyond a day or two, as 
they were afraid that the cago which they had left behind on the rocks to dryia the sun would 
be stolen in their absence, which, they said, was not an unfrequent occurrence, But these poor 
people are subjected to a greater evil than any of these in the rapacity and unscrupalousness of 
the traders who barter with them. It is the policy of these men always to lead the Salones to 
believe that they are in their debt and so to have them in their power; and these trading boats 
on their return visits compel the Salones to accompany them to collect beche-dz-mer and to 
spear fish to satisfy their demands, they paying them in rice measared in baskets far below the 
recognized measures in use at Mergui, and even neighbouring villages. While I was in Peeleh 
I had the greatest difficulty in persuading the first ten to fifteen boats, which came tosee me, to 
remain, as news had arrived that a noted Chinese frea-booting trader from Mergui had appeared 
amongst their islands. They had the greatest dread of this man, because he compelled them to 
work for him, and paid them nothing except in driblets of rice. It must be remembered that 
these people, as they are precluded cultivating, are almost entirely dependent on the traders for 
rice, as they very seldom muster courage to go to Mergul. 


- T have been also informed that these traders sometimes even go the length of committing 
serious assaults upon these unoffending people, and, I believe, some of them have been tried 
and prosecuted ai the Courts of Mergui for so doing; but lam told that the punishments, 
_ having been pecuniary, can be well. borne, considering the profits they make out of their 

trading with the Salones, and are therefore not deterrent. It was also brought to my notice 
that some of these unscrupulous men even resort to the nefarious practice of drugging the 
shamshoo, which they barter with these people, in order to reduce them to a state In which . 
they can do with their property much as they please. OF course, I only repeat what I have 
heard, but I think ié desirable to put this information on record. While I was at Peeleh and 
the Salones around me, the bay was visited by two Chinese trading boats, one of which came 
provided with large quantities of shamshoo, which the Salones, having once tasted, did not 
cease bartering for until the whole supply was finished ; and ig was a painful sight to see these- 
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simple people so debauched for the time being as to he oblivious to their own and their families 
pressing necessity for rice. When I arrived in the bay many of their boats had no rice and 
they had been reduced entirely to live on fish and s hell-fish, and the younger children, in some 
instances, were crying for hunger, as their parents had no rice to give them. 


vA 
Ch 


The islands produce some valuable timber trees, and from the configuration of the islands, 
aud the way their steep slopes approach the sea, the trees are easily accessible and the timber 
could be floated with little difficulty, Jat first thought that perhaps the tides might present 
some obstacle to the Aoating of the timber to the mainland, but, this anticipated difficulty does 
not appear to exist, because a Salone boat manned by some men and women arrived at Mergui, 
while I was there, with a derelict raft of timber from the island of Domel, having thus come 
through a part of the Archipelago noted for the strength of its currents. The learning of the 
direction of the currents is only a matter of observation, and their course being known, instead 
of being a hindrance, would aid the transit of timber. Anyhow, the fact exists that this 
comparatively small boat, in rather stormy weather, towed a number of large logs of teak into 
the harbour of Mergui. 

II. 
From the Commissioner of the Tenasserim Division, to the Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner, British Burma — 21st June 1882, 


It may perhaps not be ont of place if I record such little information as I have been 
able to collect regarding the Salones and the general impression conveyed to my mind by 
Dr, Anderson’s memorandum. [ have always taken an interest in the curious race in question, 
though I have never been able to visit them at their homes. When I first visited Mergui, now 
over 10 years ayo, I believe such a circumstance as a Salone visiting the place was extremely 
rare, if it ever occurred, Some six years later I found that they did occasionally come there, 
and during the last two years I cannot call to mind any occasion, on which I have been there, 
when I have not seen some of them. There are a few Chinese traders who seem to be on very 
good terms with them, as parties of them every now and then come to their houses; and on my 
last visit to Mergui I was particularly struck by meeting a party dressed ont in a sort of 
Burmese costume, and evidently proud of their newly-acquired garments. 


Now, there may be, and probably is, some foundation for most of fhe statements made to 
Dr. Anderson ; but, I think, from the above facts, it can hardly be doubted that the Salones are 
not, as a rule, oppressed and ground down by the tyranny of traders or others, for if that were 
SO, a race so shy and suspicious, as they have always shown themselves, would more and more 
avoid the haunts of men, and seclude themselves in the islands, whereas, as a fact, they are 
apparently, from their own choice at least, beginning to emerge from that seclusion and to have 
intercourse with other places and people. With regard to the allegations that they are 
precluded from cultivation, 1 must say it sounds very like similar stories I have heard from 
Karens and other savages in excuse for their not doing that which they really were too indolent 
todo. It is extremely probable that here and there some garden or granary may have been 
robbed by passing traders, just as gardens are frequently robbed by boatmen on the banks of all 
our large rivers; but it is difficult to believe that such depredations have been carried to such 
an extent as to prevent the Salones from cultivating anything, if they really wished to do so, or 
that they could not find in the Archipelago some spot suitable for the purpose, and seldom, if 
ever, visited by traders. 


I fear that it is but too probable that the Salones are frequently imposed upon in various 
ways, and that spirits, drugged or not, are frequently introduced amongst them by unscrupulous 
persons; but from these evils, as also from the petiy thefts complained of, it will be extremely 
difficult to afford them adequate protection, until they change their habits of life, and until 


there are-better means of communicating with them available by the District anthorities than 
now exist. 
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From the Commissioner of the Tenasserim Diviston, to the Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner, British Burma — 18th July 1882. 


I have the honour to forward herewith, for the information of the Chief Commissioner, 
a Report, dated the 21st ultimo, from the Deputy Commissioner, Mergui, on the subject of the 
Salones, together with its annexures in original. 


From Mr. Menzies’ Report, dated the 20th June 1860, it would appear that at that period 
the Salones frequented Mergui to a much greater extent than was subsequently the case, so far 
as my information goes; but why this should have been so it is difficult to understand. 


LV. 


From the Depuiy Commissioner, Mergui, to the Commissioner of Tenasserim— 
dated 21st June 1882. 


The facts related by Dr. Anderson, taken generally, are, no doubt, correct, but they have 
already been, from time to time, brought to the notice of Government by my predecessors in 
office for the last twenty years, and several philanthropic attempts have been made, both by 
Government and Missionaries, to ameliorate their condition without success, 


The following letters, written 20 years ago, of which I enclose copies, give the result of 
careful and interesting enquiries then made by the different officers in charge of this district, 
and give a very complete and comprehensive account of the race :— 


(1) Dated the 11th August 1857, from Colonel Ryan, Deputy Commissioner, giving 
extracts of a Sketch of the Salones by Dr. Helfer. 


(2) Dated the 11th May 1838, by Captain Stevenson, Deputy Commissioner. 


(3) Dated the 20th June 1860, by H. C. Menzies, Deputy Commissioner, a fall and very 
graphic account and most interesting, from the perusal of which it will be seen 
that every endeavour has been made to improve their situation, but in vain. They 
were freed from taxation, and a paid headman was appointed to report all cases of 
crimes, but from Mr, Menzies’ Report it will be seen that he was the head of only 
one group, and inclined to be jealous of other more numerous or powerful factions 
than his own; he drew his pay, but never made a single report of crime, and 
consequently the pay was subsequently withdrawn. 

Missionaries settled amongst them, and tried to get them to settle down, but to no 

purpose. 

As to the statement reported to Dr, Anderson by his interpreter, “that Hama, the 
headman of the Done or Elphinstone’ group, would be very glad to settle on land and cultivate, 
provided they were assured of protection and would not be taxed for the land for some years, 
nutil they had some return for their labour of clearing, etc.,” this is certainly opposed to all the 
information we have hitherto gained, whether from Government officers or from Missionaries, 
and also to my own experiences. 

Dr. Helfer states: — “These boats, not longer than 20 feet, are the true homes of the 
Salones; to it he entrasts his life and property ; in it he wanders during his lifetime from 
island to island; a true ichthyophagist, to whom the Harth has no charm, and whom he 
neglects so much that he does not entrust to her a single grain of rice.” 

Captain Stevenson writes :— “Mr. Kincaid, an American Missionary, who visited these 
people in 1838, says the Salones are very poor, having no houses, no gardens, no cultivated 
fields, nor any domestic animals but dogs.” 
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I myself have repeatedly asked them to come and settle permanently near to Mergui, 
“where we could give them ample protection and where there is abundance of rich and fertile 
soil only waiting for the hand of man to be cultivated ; they have invariably one and all replied 
that they could not, as they would not be happy if tied down to one place, Even when visiting 
Si. Mathew’s Harbour with the Chief Commissioner in the ‘‘ Enterprise,” in March 1880, we 
found a Salone who could talk Burmese, who said he was the son of the former paid headman, 
and had visited what he was pleased to call the great city, alluding to Mergui. Iasked him 
why he did not return and stay at Mergui, and only received the same stereotyped reply, 
“ Matha, I should be unhappy ; so that the statement made by Dr. Anderson to the effect ‘‘it 
must be remembered that these people, as they are precluded cultivating, are almost entirely 
dependent on the traders for rice, as they seldom muster courage to go to Mergui,” is scarcely 
accurate. If they are precluded from cultivation, it is by their own wish and pleasure, and not 
from any obstacles in their way, for every endeavour has been made to induce them to do so, 
but in vain, 


Dr. Anderson seems to think that the absence of rice is a great hardship, and that it must 
be the mainstay of life, for he says: — “‘ When I arrived in the Bay many of their boats had 
no rice, and they had been reduced entirely to live on fish, shell-fish, and the younger 
children were crying for hunger, as their parents had no rice to give them.’ To any one 
coming from India, no doubt, the absence of rice would imply the absence of the greatest 
necessity of life, but, from all I have read, heard, and seen of these people, rice is a luxury, 
and not a necessity, Fish, combined with yams, and the numerous kinds of wild potato, are 
their ordinary diet; all are starchy substances, and quite as capable of supporting life as rice 
and itis the fact of the abundance of these kinds of tubers found growing wild among the 
islands that has enabled them to survive generation after generation, their condition being 
neither better nor worse than at the beginning, 


To the above general rule of absence of cultivation on the part of the Salones, there has 
been only one exception at the village of Yaymyitgyee, situated on a creek on the north-west 
side of King’s Island, alluded to by Dr. Anderson. It was originally a Karen settlement, 
merely:a group of 10 houses, on the banks of a small stream. Their cattle (buffaloes ) seem 
to have thriven more than their masters, for they have over 100 buffaloes, They plough and 
cultivate paddy and also toungya. Some years ago a party of Salones from the El, hinstcne 
group, coming in to winter for the rains on the larger islands nearer to the mainland, entered 
this creek and squatted near to the Karens, who, being a quiet and peaceful race, very different 
to the self-seeking rapacious Chinamen, appear to have struck up a kind of friendship with 
them, resulting in that party of Salones ever after remaining there, and cultivating toungya 
alter the manner of the Karens themselves, and there they are to the present day, and will, 
I bope, induce others to follow their example; but the settlement was commenced over 
20 years ago (vide Captain Stevenson’s Report, dated May, 1858), and had they been robbed 
of paddy and doorians, as mentioned by Dr, Anderson, it is not likely that they would have 
remained. Their rice and fruit left in their boats, whilst they go into the forest to scarch 
for honey and yams, may often, no doubt, be carried off by any passing boat, but I have 
no grounds of believing that their settlement has ever been robbed of its produce, for it is 
probable that the Karens who live in the same settlement would have reported the matter, 
if they, the Salones, did not. 


On receipt of your letter I sent for one Myat Sein, a man who has been sailing about these 
islands all his life, and who was formerly my Serang, and used to pilot me about the islands, 
and whom I sent to Dr. Anderson to accompany him as steersman for his boat, and who was 
with him on his visit to Yaymyitgyee, He says the Salones are often plundered and swin- 
dled by Malays and Chinese, the former-being more feared than the latter, but that he never 
heard that their settlement had ever been robbed ; that there are no “ dorian” trees.in the Salone 
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toungyas ; the Karens hare some, but not the Salones; in faet, “dorian” trees bear fruit only in 
the rains, a time when the Chinese do not visit the islands, so that I think the story, as it 
passed through the hands of the interpreter, may probably have been somewhat added to. 


Myat Sein tells me that the party of Salones at this settlement of Yaymyitgyee con- 
sists of 10 houses and about 40 persons ; thatthe headman, by name Shway Doke, ae formerly 
one of the paid headmen, and can speak Burmese well, so that it would be natural to infer 
that he would be well aware of our good intentions, and would have come in for protection and 
redress if he needed it. Myat Sein further tells me that they expect another five boats or 
families to come in this year from Hlphinstone Island and join them in the permanent 
settlement. 


I think I may, therefore, say from the above that though we have abundant grounds 
of knowing that the Salones are no doubt subject to much extortion and swindling at the hands 
of Malays and Chinese, there is nothing to show that the only one settlement they have as yet 
made has been in any way harassed, ill-treated, or interfered with; in fact, from the settlement 
being still in existence, and from the increment expected to join them this year, there is every 
reason to believe to the contrary. 


As regards the traders who visit the Salones, knowing their great skill in spearing fish and 
diving for shells, no doubt, often do, as it were, hang on their skirts, and take their fish in 
exchange for rice at very unfair rates; how far the exchange is conducted by fair barter, how 
far by trickery or force, it would be difficult to say; but as long as they will wander about in 
distant and out-of-the-way places, it is quite impossible to prevent this sort of thing being 
carried on. 

As regards drugging the liquor supplied to the Salones, this may have been done in old 
times once or twice, but there is no reason to believe it to bea common practice. The effect of 
ordinary country-spirit should, I think, be quite sufficiently powerful to render resort to other 
drugs unnecessary. Furthermore, the Salones are so mild and timid that they freely give up 
everything without resistance, so that neither force nor drugging should, I think, be required 
to be resorted to. 

We now come to the last head of the Report, regarding the prevalence of illicit sale of spirits 
by unlicensed traders. To prevent illicit distilling and sale in the islands, a license has always 
been granted for the supply of spirits to the fishermen, in the hope that the former would keep 
down all other secret manufacture. But, considering the enormous number of islands, several 
over 100 miles in circumference, covered with dense jungles, the numerous creeks, bays, and 
channels of which in every direction give every facility for illicit manufacture, to properly 
check this an enormous cordon of boats would be required, and the result would be totally 
inadequate to the cost. 

The reports attached by me will show that the subject has by no means been neglected, 
but has from time to time been studied with much attention and interest by each succeeding 
officer in charge of the district, and the only obstacle to carrying out their humanitarian views 
has always been the question of expense. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., I.C.8, 
(Continued from p. 14.) 


Shells. — In India, spirits fear shells, especially the shells called dhavdnt cowries,* that is, 
the cowries of Bhavint, the wife of Siva. Indian spirits are also much afraid of the conch-shell 
or gahkha of Vishnu? In the Bombay Konkan, the belief in the spirit-scaring virtue of the 
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conch is so strong that, when a person is possessed by an evil spirit, Brahmans filla conch with 
water, wave it above the sdligrdm stone of Vishnu, and sprinkle the water over the possessed, 
when the spirit fies.“4 In North India, to cure a burn, cowries are strung over the burned 
place The North Indian and Bast Gujarat, Vanjaras adorn their women’s head-pads, their 
money-bags, and the head-stalls and saddle-cloths of their bullocks with a close embroidery of 
cowry shells.45 The Aradhis, a class of Bhavini beggars in the Dekhan, wear a garland of 
cowry shells like a sacred thread, a shell necklace, a shells in the hair and round the arms 
and wrists.47 In Poona, Bhités, devotees and beggars of Bhavani, are covered from head to 
foot with cowry shells.48 The Poona Rauls blow a conch-shell in front of the corpse, and pour 
water into the mouth of the dead from a conch-shell.? The Baigars, a class of Poona spice- 
sellers, before a marriage, carry a conch-shell to the temple, bring it home, set it among the 
family gods, and call it their dévak or guardian.°? In front of a Bangar funeral a priest walks | 
blowing a conch-shell5! Among the Poona Velalis,a Tamil class of Vaisyas, when a man dies 
the chief mourners go toa well to draw water tobathe. Before them walks a Jangam or priest, 
blowing a conch-shell,82 The Dekhan Murlt, the bride of the god Khandoba, in the mar- 
riage ceremony, wears & necklace‘of nine cowry shells? The initiation of the Gondhalis or 
Rhapsodists consists in putting on a cowry-necklace4 After a death the Ahmadnagar Chim. 
bhars call a Jangam to blow a conch over the grave,” and at an Ahmadnagar Lingdyat Burud’s 
wedding a Jafigam blows a conch while a Brihman repeats verses.°6 The Khandésh Vaidjiris 
throw cowry siaile and onions at the priest after a marriage.5” The Dharwar Lavanas, or pack- 
bullock owners, tie cowry shells round their head-dress.5®@ The Dasarus, a class of Bengal 
beggars, move about with a gong and a conch-shell resting on the right shoulder. When a 
Disarn dies, a conch-shell and discus are tied to hisarm and taken off when he is buried,°9 
The Riuls of Sholipur blow a conch-shellin front of the dead®° The Halvakki Vakkals of 
North Kanara feed the dying with a shell spoon.® 


The Korava, or Korachar, women of Mysore wear strings of beads and shells falling over 
the bosom. The Maria Gonds wear a girdle of cowries;® the Demanos, or priests of the 
Malhers, like the women of the carly Ceylon tribe of Veddahs,*4 have strings of cowries fastened 
to their necks,® and the Gonds wave cowries and copper coins at their weddings.96 Shell 
ornaments, especially conch-armlets, ate much worn in Bengal,®7 Cowry-shells are used 
by Southern Maritha Bribmans in divining and by the Kanuja diviner or wild astrologer of 
Coorg as dice.®? The Maratan or Kaladi, the priest or diviner of the slave-caste Malabar 
Poliars, finds out by arranging cowry shells to what spirit prayers should be offered.6® In a 
cairn, opened ten miles south-east of Haidarabad in 1867, turbdinellus pyrum shells and a 


eee 


*£ In support of this practice the Brahmans quote :— 
“seacy wae aa ahead wate | 
Syey AAA yaaral (Faraz it 


If a conch filled with water is waved over Kééava, that ig, the sdlagrdma stone, and the water is sprinkled over 
the possessed, the devil disappears.”’ 


45 Folk-lore Record, Vol. IV. p. 186. #6 Fyrom MS, notes. 

«7 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, XVIII. p. 445, Op. cit. Vol, XVIII. p. 448, 
43 Op. cit. Vol. XVIIL. p. 361. 50 Op.feit. Vol. XVIIL p. 265. 
8. Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 265, 52 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII. p. 259, 
58 Op, cit. Vol, XVIIL. p. 477. 5 Op, cit. Vol. XVIIL p, 452. 
55 Op. cit. Vol. XVIII, p. 168. 56 Op, cit, Vol. XVIIL p. 117. 

57 Op. cit. Vol. XVIL. p, 108. 8 Op. cit. Vol. XXII. p. 121, 
58 Op. cit. Vol. XXI.  p.-180. 6 Op. cit. Vol. XX. p. 186, 

81 Op. cit. Vol, XV. p. 211. 62 Rice’s Mysore, Vol. 1. p. 812, 
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necklace of shells were found.”? The geakh or conch is the product of Ceylon. The peonle 
ef Ceylon and of India saw circles of the Sakch into armlets and toe-rings,7! Neralote of 
conch circles used to be much worn by Gujarat Hindus, They were made in Junagadh in 
Kathiiwir, bat the manufacture has been almost entirely destroyed by the competition of 
lacquered wood and ivory bracelets.” 


The Chinese kold cockle-skells sacred, and wear beals and necklaces of volata monilis. 
A blast cn a conch trampet is the signal for the opening of a military review in China.” 
The conch is blown in Japanese processions’ and in Melanesia to scare spirits./6 The chief 
representative of the Hervey Islanders’ god, Kongo, is a conch-shell.’? Most of the ornaments 
worn by the Motus are shells ground or bored by a rude drill’? The Motus have no regular 
marriage ceremony. Ten white shell armlets, two shell necklaces, an axe, and a pig are ica 
by the bridegroom to the bride’s father, and he takes his wife home,” A shell is a favourite 
brow ornament among the Meketo and Mahenge Bast Africans,** aud it is a charm and 
neck ornament among the Uzogo negroes.8! In West Africa, the women of Guinea wear 
bracelets of cowry or porcelain shells? The Gold Coast negroes wore bags of shells as 
Fatishes.83 Hottentot women wear estrich-shell girdles and cowries in their hair.§* Shells ara 
hung in tents in Nubia.2? In 1824, the foot-soldiers of the Central African Bournoese wore 
round the loins a tanned skin strung with coarse shells.** In South Africa, Dr. Livingstone 
was presented with a conical shell to hang round his neck.2?7 Stanley? mentions men in Hast 
Africa wearing shells above the elbow and a shell circle round the head. A shell and a string 
of beads were given to Dr. Livingstone by a South African tribe to avert his anger®? By the 
Congo people new shells are called God’s people.@ Cowries are profusely used in their head- 
dvess by South Central African women’! Among some tribes of South Central Africa, women 
wear a shell in a hole in the upper lip.2 The people of the Island of Thana employ the shell of 
eoluta episcopalis as a hatchet, fixing it in a handle.23 The people of the Arra Islands, west of 
New Guinea, use armlets of white shells.* The Papuans of New Guinea place a shell in the 
middle of their girdle.®® They also wear shells, fish-bone armlets, copper or silver wire, bands of 
plaited rattan, and pandanus leaves.26 New Zealanders wear head, neck and waist ornaments 
of shells, and, like the people of the New Hebrides and many other Hasterns, they use the 
raurex trotonis as a military horn.” The New Mexican Indians wear ornaments made of shells,% 
North American Indians use the vexus mercenaria as money. Sea shells were popular 
charms among the Indians of the North American Coast.0¢ The women of the Antilles, in the 
West Indies, clashed armlets and anklets of shell when they danced before their gods.! 
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In Europe, red pigment and pierced sea-shells have been found in the Dordogne Caves in 

the south of France.2 In the Bologna Museum shells are shewn among the contents of 
Etruvian and later Umbrian tombs.2 The Romans kept their salt and perfames in cockle 
shells.4 In the north of Scotland, before the introduction of Christianity, warriors macs of 
shells, a practice which continues in the use of hornor silver drinking cups still called shells. . The 
shell was one of the earlier ornaments which the Christians continued to regard as worshipful, 
The shell continued a favourite emblem and ornament,® and was carved on tombs, sometimes 
with the addition of wings.? In the Middle Ages, pilgrims to the shrine ot St. James, at Com- 
postella in Spain, and also pilgrims, after their return from the Holy Land, wore a scallop on 
their hat or coat. The women of the Levant still deck their hair with porcelains, that is, with 
cowries.? In Guernsey, the shells of the edible sea-ear’® are plastered on house walls as an 
ornament. European gypsies hold the cowry sacred, and hang cowries round their donkeys’ 
necks to ward off evil inflnences.!2 Among the Turks, as among the ancient Greeks, the cowry 


is a potent charm against fascination. 


The worship of the shell as a guardian, a guardian body, or a guardian home seems based 
on the early use of shell-fish as a leading article of food. In addition to the guardian influence 
of the shell-fish as food and as medicine was the value of the pounded shell as an absorbent. 4 
These grounds of worship may have been strengthened by the shining in the dark of the oyster 
and of one of the snails (helix tanthina).§ Finally,as shewn by their scientific names, the 
shapes of several shells identifies them as specially tempting guardian shrines. 


Spirits. — Spirit, or Spirits, was originally applied to the air, staam, or breath of 
certain heated substances. In common use the term is limited to the condensed steam 
or breath of fermented liquors, The limiting of the term spirit or spirits to intoxicating 
spirits or alcohol may be partly due to the commonness and familiarity of intoxicating spirits 
compared with the other varieties of spirit which are known chiefly to the chemist. This 
explanation may to some extent be accepted. At the same time, apart from its special coms 
monness, the properties of alcohol are in agreement with its monopoly of the term spirit or 
spirits. Jis guardian-effect in dispelling sadness or bad spirits, its fiend-force maddening or 
making unconscious, its fiery nature both in taste and in burning, its virtue as an antiseptic or 
scarer of the demon corruption enforce the belief that alcohol is a spirit or a spirit-home, 


Wine or strong drink cheered man, drove out sadness, and made the drinker like one 
guardian-possessed. Therefore, strong drink was feared by evil spirits and drove them 
away. To keep away or to drive out the spirit of sadness it was good to get drunk once a 
month. This, says Burton,!® was maintained by some heathen dissolute Arabians and profane 
Christians, It was exploded by the Rabbi Moses, and copiously confuted by a sixteenth century 
physician of Milan.” 














2 Spencer's Principles of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 71. 
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8 Hncy. Brit, Fourth Edition, Vol. VI. p, 414; Chambers’ Book of Days, Vol. IL. p. 121; Skeat’s Piers the 
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9 Hey. Brit. Fourth Edition, Vol. VI. p. 478, 
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Sussex practice (Henderson’s Folk-Lore, p. 45) cf calling the lambent flame which sometimes 
befora death shell-fire, 
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Among the Khindésh Pavrds the usual marriage ceremonies begin by the boy’s father 
taking a liquor jar to the girl’s house and sprinkling some of its contents on the floor of the 
marriage booth® Pivris also make offerings of rice and kédrd liquor to their deity called 
Biva Kumbli at the opening of the marriage ceremony.” Among the Nakri Kunbis of Thin 
the bride and bridegroom are each seated on a wooden stool, and liquor is given them to drink 
as soon as the marriage ceremony is completed.2® The Dhrava Prabhus of Poona, after 
cehild-birth, wash the mother with brandy and hot water.! Similarly, probably as an antiseptic 
or corruption-scarer, the good Samaritan of the New Testament parable dressed the traveller's 
wounds with oil and wine. The Telaigi Nhivis of Poona drink liquor both at their weddings 
and funerals.2 The Shélipor Marwari Brahmans, on the full-moon of Asvin (September-October), 
drink liquor in honour of their goddess Ambibai.23 Among the Bijapur Bedars, when an 
adultress is let back into caste, her hair is cut, and, to purify her, her lips are touched 
with a red-hot coal of the rui* bush, and a little liquor is given her to drink. The Dharwar 
Koravars, a tribe of hunters, drink liquor when a girl comes of age.® 


Among the Gonds, on the day before a wedding, the fathers of the bride and bridegroom 
drink liquor together ;?? during the wedding, liquor is waved round the heads of the bride and 
bridegroom, and, after the wedding is over, the wedding guests have a feast with liquor.23 The 
Padal Gonds are purified by drinking spirits. Aftera Gond birth the women of the house drink 
liquor. They keep the water in which the mother and child were washed, and pour liquor over 
it,3¢ and after a funeral they sprinkle the mourners with liquor.24 The Hos of South-West Bengal 
use noise and hard drinking to drive ont haunting or possessing spirits.°2 The Oraéh of Hast 
Bengal pleases the gods most when he makes merry by dancing all night and drinking liquor. 
The Velamars, a wild tribe of Travancore, use ardent spirits when they make offerings to 
their gods. They also drink spirits at births and fuuerals.24 The early tribes of the Central 
Provinces are notorious for excessive drinking. All acts of worship end in drunkenness,%5 
According to certain authorities the worshippers of Siva should drink spirits on his great 
night in February. In the Védic hymus the intoxicating juice of the sema’’ is a guardian 
which drives off eril influences as is shewn by the help Séma gave the god Indra in his batile 
with the demons3® The worshipfulness of spirits is still more clearly brought out in the 
Persian religion, as is natural in a religion which considered feasting good and fasting evil. 
The smallest use of hom secures the slanghter of a thousand evil ‘spirits or dévas. Howa makes 
the soul of the poor equal to the soul of the rich; homais the healer, the winner, the bringer 
of wisdom, the scarer of plague.3? Among the Beni-Isra’ils of the Bombay Konkan, on the 
evening of the sixth day after a birth, men are called and sit all night on mats in the verandah, 
singing and drinking.49 When a Beni-Isra’il boy is circumcised the wound is dressed with 
brandy and oil.4! Ata Beni-Isra’'il marriage the bride and bridegroom together drink wine, 
and afterwards the bridegroom pours wine into the bride's mouth.#* The Beni-Isri’ils drop 
grape-juice and sugar-candy into the mouth of the dying.“8 In early times (B.C. 1500? ), 
the Jews were ordered to pour strong wine unto the Lord for a drink-offering.44 The filling of 
a cup of wine for Elijah is part of the modern passover.* 
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Vessels fall of drink were set in Titir and Upper Egypt funeral pits.“ In China, a feast 
ig begun by pouring out liquor, a form of grace before meat.7 At some feasts a loving cup is 
also blessed and passed round.“® In drinking, the Chinese clink cups in old English style.9 
The followers of the Grand Lama of Tibet offer their god bread and wine? The Ainos, an 
early tribe of North: Japan, before drinking, throw liquor or salst over the head as an offering 
to the spirits.®! Rice beer is offered to the gods of the sea ina Shinto temple m Japan.2 The 
custom of drinking healths 1s prevalent in Japan.®3 In Central Africa, possessing or haunting 
spirits are driven out by forcing the possessed to drink.® The Wanikis of Hast Africa 
carouse at marriages, deaths and all other religious rites.® . In Hast Africa, the people of the 
Ugogo country mourn their chief by pouring liquor and sprinkling ashes over the body.®6 In 
Dahomey, the custom of drinking toasts is observed,5? apparently with the same object as 
smoking toasts in New Guinea.5? In Hast Africa, plantain spirit is a favourite medicine, often 
curing ‘iness2® At their religious feasts the Indians of South America get hopelessly drunk.€0 
In Jamaica, when negroes have to cut down a sacred silk-cotton tree, they pour much wine 
round the roots of the tree, and the cutters are made to drink until they are drank.®! In 
Mexico, during the five bad days that come every four years, children were made to pass 
through fire and to drink spirits. The Mexicans washed in wine, and considered wine holy. 
At present, in Mexico, on entering the tinacal or brewery where the pulque or bitter aloe milk, 
the Soma of the New World, ferments, every one says “ Alabo a@ Dios, I praise God,” and 
reverently takes off his hat. When afresh supply of aloe milk is poured into the vat the 
vatman with a long switch makes the sign of the cross in the curdled milk already in the vat 
saying ‘* Hail, most Holy Mary.” To this the milk-bringer replies: “I praise God and the most 
Holy Trinity.”* 

In the Egyptian ritual (B. C, 2000), to keep evil spirits from coming near the dead body, 
the mourner, morning and evening, sprinkled the whole house with sacred herbs and liquor.® 
A law bound the ancient Athenians to keep to the last pure and unmized wine for a relishing 
taste to the honour of the good genius.°° The Greek funeral fire was put out with wine.®7 
In Rome, the object of drinking wme by the men who ran round the town in the Lupercalia 
seems to have been to drive away spirits. Roman funerals sometimes ended in boisterous 
scenes.68 Before the Roman senate began business each senator dropped wine and incense on 
the altar? The early Skandinavians had the custom of drinking immoderately at the winter 
solstice in honour of the gods.”? After sacrificing they drank to Odin for victory and to Njord 
and Freja for a good season. They also drank to friends killed in battle. When they became 
Christians they drank to God, to Christ, and to the saints.7! In Skandinavia, a new king 
always drank an ox-horn of wine before sitting on the throne.” Liquor is drunk in Russia 
eee Serer sen mee 
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after a baptism./3 A loving cup goes the round of the table at a Russian Imperial banquez.74 
Red wine is poured in the form of across on the throne or altar-table of a Russian church.” 
The Germans, at their feasts, drank each other’s health in turn, saluting each other by name. 
Percy (1770) adds one custom of drinking to the memory of the dead instead of to the spirits 
of the dead.”6 Among the early Scottish Highlanders, according to the poems of Ossian 
(A, D, 300-600), spirits, drunk ont of shells, were held in high honour.’7 The worshipfulness 
of several sacred English trees, among them the birch, alder, fir and mountain ash or rowan, 
seems to be due to the fact that liquor was made from them.’3 The English word ale used to 
mean a feast.’ To spill wine is lucky, since wine poured out drives off evil spirits. The evil 
omen of spilling salt is turned aside by pouring out wine.8® In Scotland, special hard-drinking 
marked the suicide’s funeral, the body had to be baptised in whiskey.8! In England, in 1827, 
it was usual after a death to lay in the mouth of a bee-hive some wine-soaked funeral cakes.22 
While seeing the New Year in, householders drank spiced hot ale called lamb’s wool 8 Panpers, 
or in some districts young womeu,*4 carried from door to door a bowl of spiced ale adorned with ° 
ribbons singing songs, These bowls were known as Wassail bowls from the Anglo-Saxon Wees 
heel, Be in health.5> In old times, in Yorkshire, fishers sprinkled the prows of their boats with 
good liquor, a custom they had learnt from their ancestors,®° and which lives in the breaking 
of a bottle of wine over a ship’s bow in launching her. After his coronation the English king 
takes the Sacrament of bread and wine.* 


Spittle. — All the world over the rubbing on of spittle, especially of the fasting spittle, has 
been found to cure wounds and to lessen inflammation. Spittle is, therefore, a wide- 
spread guardian or spirit-scarer. Again, spittle is one of the issues of the body, and, as all 
issues hold part or some of the spirits of him from whose body they come, it follows that the 
spittle-issue of 3 holy man has special healing and evil-scaring properties. Once more: if 
spittle is a guardian home and is also a home of the spirit of the spitier, it follows that spittle is 
a likely lodging for trespassing, possessing and other evil spirits. When, by inhaling, 
smelling or otherwise, a person becomes possessed by an influence, disease, or other evil spirit, 
the trespassing spirit is likely to make his abode in the spittle of the possessed. It follows that, 
by getting rid of his spittle, the person trespassed upon is likely to get rid of the disease-spirit 
or other evil lodger. These three experiences and conclusions, namely, that spittle is healing, 
that in his spittle lives some of a man’s spirit or spirits, that as trespassing spirits lodge in the 
spittle of the possessed they may be spat out, seem to form the sense basis of the world-wide 
honour and horror of spittle which the following cases illustrate. 


In the Konkan, that is, the seaboard to the north and south of Bombay, when a 
person is affected by the Evil Hye, salt and’ mustard seed are waved round his face and 
thrown into fire, and he is told to spit.8 -In Gujarit, when a Shi'a travels with a 
Sunni, he spits secretly to avert or avaunt the evil Sunni influence? Among the 
buman-sacrificing Khonds of North-Hast Madras, Macpherson noted in 1842 that a 
member of a tribe who did not sacrifice said to a sacrificer: ~ “You traffic in your 
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child’s blood,” and spat in his face.°° In North India, itch is cured by rubbing in saliva,® 
Among the Roman Catholics of North Kanara, at baptism, the priest wets the tip of his thumb 
with spittle, and with it touches the child’s ears and nostrils.°2 Dubois (A. D. 1810) describes 
a monastery, ten miles from Chinneriyapatan (Seringipatam) where lived a Hindu teacher 
whose followers quarrelled for his spittle.*? In agreement with one of the traditions of the 
Prophet, Muhammadans, in wakening after a bad dream, spit on the left side and ask 
divine protection against Satan.” 

Among the Kirghis tribes of Central Asia, the sorcerers or spirit-scarers whip the sick till 
blood comes and then spit in his face. The Polynesian legends tell that spirits were made 
from the spittle of the gods.°° The Australians throw dust on their feet and spit as signs of 
hostility.” Among the Musalmins of North-West Africa, the spittle of a madman or a 
lunatic is considered a blessing. The saying is: — ‘‘O blessed Nazarene, what God has given 
let not man wipe away. Thou shalt be happy, Sidi Moma has spat upon thee,’ ’% 


When a Hottentot has to pass the night in the wilds he chews a root, and spits 
in a circle round him, and within this circle no evil animal can come.*® In preparing 
a charm, the negroes of West Africa mutter sentences, and spit thrice on a stone,100 
Barbot (1700), quoted by Burton,! notices that the interpreter of the king of Zanap 
in West Africa took one of the royal feet in his hands, spat on the sole, and licked it, 
The priest of the Waruas gets an offering of six fowls from the chief’s wife, spits in 
her face, and she is happy Stanley? says that king Lukongeh of Ukerewe in Hast 
Africa is believed to have superhuman powers. When his subjects approach him they clap 
their hands and kneel. If the king is pleased he blows and spits into their hands, and they 
rub their faces with the spittle. In inner West Africa, when a child is named, the school- 
master spits thrice into its face,{and when the people see the new moon they spit on their 
hands and rub them over their faces5 Ata big festival the king of Dahomey, in Western 
Africa, spits on the drum-sticks before they are used.6 The people of Madagascar think that 
the fasting spittle cures sore ears and eyes. Also when they smell a bad smell they spit.’ 
Among the Waruas of Central Africa spitting on a person is considered an attempt to bewitch.é 
Among the Dyurs of the White Nile the usual salutation, when two people meet, is to spit 
on each other. The spitting is a token of affection and good-will.2 In Central Africa, on the 
seventh day after birth, the priest spits thrice on the child’s face!® When a South African 
Bakwain sees an alligator, he says, ‘‘ There is Sin,” and spits on the ground! The West African 
negro will not pass the rock or tree where a spirit lives without laying on ita leaf, a shell and 
some spittle? When Mungo Park (1800) started on his journey up the Niger, his Negro guide 
picked upa stone, murmured some words over it, spat on it, and threw it in front to driv 
away evil influences.!® Here the stone is a spirit-home, the words made a spirit pass into thee 
stone, the spittle kept the spirit from harm, and the spirit, coaxed into becoming a guardian, 
drove off all other spirits. In North-Hast Africa, certain tribes salute by spitting into each 
other’s faces. The traveller Johnson was much sought after as a medicine-man, and his salute 
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was so valued that he had to keep his mouth full of water.4 In North Africa, the priest of the 
Mandingoes spits thrice in the face of a child when he names it,5 On new-moon days, in 
Africa, people say prayers, spit on their hands, aud rub their hands on their face. A Zulu 
woman, attacked by her husband’s spirit, keeps the spittle that gathers in her mouth while she 
dreams, and the exorcist buries itina hole’ Abyssinian Christians think it a sin to spit on 
the day they take the Sacrament.}§ 


In America, a traveller rubs his legs with grass, spits on the grass, and lays it on a 
eross-road shrine and drives off the demon of tiredness. The Peruvians spat on the ground 
as a sign of contempt and abhorrence. Frobisher (A. D, 1577) tells of a Greenland woman 
who, when her child was wounded by an arrow, took off the English doctor’s salves and licking 
the wound with her own tongue, not much unlike an English dog, healed the child’s arm.?! 


Among the classic Greeks, women when alarmed spat into their bosoms.22 The girl 
in Theocritus’ Idyll, xx. (B. C. 200), spat thrice on her robe to scare an unwelcome 
lover. Lucian (A. D. 150) mentions spitting thrice in the face as part of an incantation.™ 
According to Athenewus (A. D. 200) doves spit into the mouths of their young to guard 
them against fascination.24 At the sight of an epileptic or of a madman the ancient 
Greeks spat thrice into their bosom. Galen (A. D. 109) held that epilepsy and contagion 
were scared by spitting. To spit on the hand added strength toa blow. Fasting spittle cured 
boils, Galen advised spitting on meeting a lame man on the right; spitting into the bosom in 
framing a wish: spitting thrice in saying a prayer and in taking medicine.** The Romans 
spat into the folds of their dress to keep off the Evil Eye.2’ Both Tibullus (B.C. 40) and Per- 
sius (A. D. 50) praise spittle asa guard against the Evil Eye.28 According to Pliny (A. D. 70) 
serpents cannot abide spittle more than scalding water : fasting spittle killed them.*® A woman’s 
fasting spittle cured blood-shot eyes.2° Spitting on the person struck with the falling sickness 
prevented infection, and spitting in the eyes of a witch broke her power to enchant.) Ifa 
stranger looks on a child asleep the nurse spits thrice.82_ Boxers spit in their hands to make 
the blow heavy: to spit in meeting a lame man, or in passing a place where danger has been 
run, prevents ill-luck.33 Fasting spittle cures warts, boils and inflamed eyes, skin, and wounds.*4 
Spittle rubbed behind the ear drives out gloomy fancies; rubbed on the brow it stops a fit of 
coughing35 The Emperor Vespasian (A. D. 90) cured the blind by rubbing his eyes with 
spittle.86 Ata Roman birth the nurse touched the infant’s lips and forehead with spittle.3 


Christ healed the eyes of the blind by anointing them with clay and spitile.*° The authority 
of this miracle is given as the reason why the Roman practice of touchmg the new-born babe 
with spittle was continued in Baptism by the Christian Church? The Christian catechamen 
spat thrice at the devil.“0 During the fourth century a Christian sect, called the Messalians, 
made spitting a religions exercise in hopes of spitting out the devils they inhaled.*! Of the 
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high value attached to spitting by others than Christians during the fourth century Philagrus’ 
saying is proof: — “ When you spit into the drag pot use no barbarous names. The spittle 
without the names is just as healing.’42 That the object of the Catholic priest in touching 
the ears and nostrils of the infant or catechumen at Baptism is to scare evil spirits is 
shewn in the service for adult Baptism, where, when the priest applies the spittle to the 
nostrils, he says: — ‘Devil be put to flight for the judgment of God is near.” The healing 
spittle and the spittle of hateare the same both in virtue and in object, namely, to scare the devil. 
In the Russian Baptism sermon, when, on behalf of the child, the God-tather and God-mother 
renounce the Prince of Darkness, they bow and spit at the Prince.“# The old respect for spittle 
continues among modern Greeks. The modern Greek woman, like the classic Greek, when 
alarmed, spits into her own bosom.4* The modern Greek, like the Slav, is shy of praise. If 
praised he tries to save himself by spitting 46 if a child is praised the mother or nurse blows a 
spray over it.4? The classic beliefs about spittle remain fresh in modern Italy. In 1628, when 
De la Valle was travelling near Mangalore, in India, he saw in a forest shrine a statue of Birimoro 
(apparently Bhairav) or Buto (Bhita), a savage god, spat in its face three times, and wentaway ‘8 
At the present time, in Italy, fasting spittle rubbed on the knee cures blear eyes, cancer and 
pains in the neck. To spit in the right shoe scares fascination.© In the Middle Ages, in Spain 
as in Italy, to spit in the face had the sense that the person spat upon was a devil or was devil 
possessed, Saint Eulalia, the Spanish Christian girl, spat in the face of her judge.°0 In 
Roumania, yon must not praisea baby or say any one looks well without spitting.§! In’ 
Transylvania, the Saxons hold that spitting has great power to keep off spells and other evils.®2 
The Wotyak Fins of Hast Russia beat evil influences out of every house by clubs and lighted 
twigs, shut the door, and spit at the ousted devil.53 Ina Russian story a blind maiden cures 
her eyes by rnbbing them with her own saliva.54 Before a witch’s house and in crossing haunted 
water by night Germans spit thrice. In Germany, if a fisher spits on a pot hook and calls on 
the devil, he will catch fish.5¢ In France, hair that comes ont in combing and cut hair have to 
he spat on to prevent them becoming enchanted.5’ According to Aubrey (A, D. 1650) if you 
praised a horse belonging to one of the wild Irish, the owner spat on the animal.5? In Ireland, 
in 1660, a child who had been eye-bitten might be cured by being spat on. Still in West 
Galway and other outlying parts of Ireland a new-born child or a beast, when first seen, 
must be spat on, especially if praised, since praise brings bad luck. The first money 
earned in the morning is spat on for good Inck. An animal beginning to recover from 
sickness must be spat on, The people of Cork spit on the ground in front of any one 
whom they wish to bring into trouble. 


In the seventeenth century in Scotland, the skilful cured sick animals by spitting.©! Till 
the present century fasting spittle cured wartsand skin diseases.62 In making a bargain 
it was the rule that the parties should spit each in his own hand before the final settling 
grasp. In Hast Scotland, if a fish-hook catches at the bottom of the sea, some evil- 
eyed person is believed to hold it. The fisher takes a bit of seaweed, spits on it, 
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throws it overboard, and again spits to overcome the ill-wisher. To spit to windward 
is unlucky. The sense seems to be that the fair wind resents being treated as a fiend or 
foul wind and so causes mischief. The belief is widespread. Besides, in different parts of 
Europe, if has been recorded inthe Maldiv Islands and in China.6® In the small island 
of Foula off Shetland, in dressing a sheep, the gall is carefully taken out, thrice spat 
on, and covered with ashes that no dog may see it.6? In St. Kilda, the last funeral 
rite is to spit on the grave,® 


In Hngland, up to the tenth century, the Saxons put spittle into their holy salve.® 
Spittle is also an ingredient in Herrick’s charm (A. D. 1650) :— 


* Sacred spittle bring you hither, 
Meal and it now mix together, 
And a little oil with either.”7° 


During the Middle Ages, spitting on the joints cured rheumatism, Up to the present 
century the power of a man with an Evil Bye was destroyed by spitting thrice in his face.7! 
Fasting spittle rubbed on warts cured them: fasting spittle was also rubbed on new 
shillings that were to be used to cure ringworm.” To spit thrice averted the ill-luck caused 
by meeting a person who squints.”? Ifa dog bites a child the owner of the deg should spit 
on the hand of the child’s mother.“ A sleeping foot is cured by marking on it a cross with 
spittle.?> The fasting spittle of men was believed to cure snake-bite.* It is recorded that, on 
16th August 1839, to cure her of the Evil Eye, a woman spat in the face of another woman who 
squinted.”” An English cure for the scrofula was for a fasting virgin to spit three times, touch 
the sore, and say :— “‘Apollo denies that the heat of the plague can increase when a naked virgin 
quencheth it.”78 When an English baby yawns, the nurse spits or pretends to spit into its 
mouth.7? Ifany one regrets having givena blow and spitsin the hand that dealt the blow 
the person struck will cease to suffer.@ In Cheshire, in 1748, Brigget Brotock, an old woman, 
wrought many cures by rubbing with fasting spittle! In Yorkshire, in 1800, it was the rule 
to spit three times in the face of any one with the Hvil Hye, In North Bngland, and also in 
Lincolnshire, fish-women and hucksters spit on the handsel or sacrifice, that is, on the first 
money they take in the morning.® In North England, any one who sees a horse-shoe or a piece 
of iron should take it up, spit on it, and throw it over his left shoulder. He should frame a 
wish, and if he can keep the secret to himself his wish will be granted.®* In Staffordshire, 
fasting spittle cures warts.°5 In Staffordshire, when a dog is heard to howl, which is caused 
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by his seeing an evil spirit, the risk of attack from the spirit is avoided by taking off your left 
shoe and spitting on its sole®® In Kent, when a funeral passes, people troubled with warts 
wet the foretinger with spittle, rub the wart and say:— My wart goes with you.”87 Ina stone 
wall in Norfolk Road, Brighton (A. D. 1875), is acrystal which school-boys call the holy stone, 
and in passing spit on it for Iuck.88 The Devonshire peasant, when he sees one magpie, which 
is unlucky, spits thrice over his right shoulder. 


Sugar, — Sugar, one of the wholesomest, most fattening and most cheering of foods, is 
a chief protection against evil spirits. Among the higher Hindus of Bombay, on such 
auspicious occasions as betrothal and eoming of age, sugar or sugar-cakes called datdsds are 
handed tothe guests. In the Konkan, among Brihmans, when a girl comes of age, a lighted lamp 
is waved round her face and a pinch of sugar is given her to eat. So also when a Konkan 
Brahman starts on a long journey, curds and sugar are given him to sip im order that no 
evil may befall him by the way.9! The household gods of the Dekhan and Konkan Brahmans 
are daily washed in the pafchdmruta or five deathless, that is, milk, eurds, clarified butter, honey 
and sugar.2 The Govardhan or Golak Brihmans of Poona lay molasses in front of the cot in 
which a child is born.’ In the Dekhan Rimés! marriage, the bride puts molasses into the mouth 
of the bridegroom and of his father and mother.®4 The Bombay Prabhu in his morning visit 
to worship the cow offers her sugar.® In the Dekhan, on Dasaraday (September-October), the 
horse, when worshipped, is fed on sugar.°® The Dekhan Chitpivan, when beginning to build 
his marriage booth, makes a square and lays sugar'on it.’ In the Dekhan, sweet milk is dropped 
into the dead Mane’s mouth. In Nasik, when a child has small-pox, the mother weighs the 
child against molasses in the small-pox goddess’s temple. The Nagar Jain Marwaris offer sugar 
to the wedding betelnut Ganpati,® and the Jain funeral feast consists of sweet dishes,!00 At the 
beginning of a new year’s ploughing Bijdpur Raddis give their bullocks a sweet dish, and 
wave dressed food round them.1 Sugared water is put into the mouth of the dying Kanara 
Musalmén.2 Among the Belgaum Korvis, the bride and bridegroom feed each other with 
sweetened rice. The Rajputs of Kathidwir distribute molasses on the day of naming and 
betrothal,4 Among the Dharwar Midhav Brihmans nothing sweet is eaten in the house of 
mourning for thirteen days after a death,® apparently to avoid the risk of prematurely driving 
away the spirit which should stay in and about the house for twelve days, and should not leave 
until the thirteenth day after the performance of the p dthéya sréddh which enables the spirit 
to proceed on his journey to heaven.6 The Srivaks after a birth distribute molasses and 
sesamum seed. In Western India, among higher Hindus, sugarand sesamum seed are distributed 
to friends and relations on the Sankrant day (12th January), on which the sun crosses the 
sign of Capricorn, and on the Ist of Chaitra (March-April) people eat ném leaves and sugar in 
order that they may not suffer from any disease during the year.? In Mysor, fine white soft 
sugar is made into shapes ab weddings and on other great oecasions, and given to guests.2 The 
Beni-Isra’ils of the Konkan havea ceremony called sdkhar puda, or sugar eating, as a preliminary 
to merriage.® In Kathiawar, on the bright second of every month, people light a fire on the 
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seashore, throw clarified butter into the fire, and sugared milk into the sea.!9 On the third 
of November 1886, Rai Pannalal, the minister of Udaipur in Rajputana, gare a feast to 
twenty-five thousand people in memory of his mother, The Mahdjins or Banias, in Udaipur 
and eighty villages round, ate over thirty-one thousand pounds (three hundred mans) of 
sugar in sweetmeats.1 The Holi or spring festival on the March-April full-moon is a 
great time for sweetmeats. In Bombay, shops are full of necklaces of sugar medals stamped 
with the lucky face of Singhmukh or Old Horny. The Indian Musalmin pours some 
drops of sugared water into the mouth of the dying8 The sweetened juice of the hone 
(Aselepias ascida) is dropped into the mouth of the new-born Parsi. In hononr of a Parst 
girl’s first pregnancy, both her own and her husband's families distribute sweetmeats. 


When the Egyptian Muslim bridegroom comes to the bride’s room he sprinkles sugar and 
almonds on the bride’s head and on the heads of the women with her.16 In Italy, in A. D. 1520, on 
Christmas Eve, sweetmeats were given to the Fathers in the Vatican.!? At Milan, during the 
Carnival, strings of carriages and wagons pass laden with small sugar knobs about the size of 
peas. The balconies are crowded with people with large stores of these pellets. And between 
the people in the wagons and those in the verandahs such quantities of comfits are thrown 
that, when the procession has passed, the street is as white as after a smart shower of snow$ 
In November 1657, at the wedding of his daughter, Oliver Cromwell threw sack posset of wet 
sweetmeats among the ladies, and daubed with wet sweetmeats the stools where they were to 
sit® In West Scotland (1830), when a babe is taken to a strange house for the first time, the 
head of the house must put sugar into its mouth and wish it well? In North Hanis, on 
St. Andrew’s day, a bell called Tandrew is rung and sweet toffee is eaten.#! 


Sulphur. — Sulphur as a healer, a disinfectant, and a fire-maker, is the dread of spirits. 
Among the ancient Jews the wedding crown was of salt and sulphur.4 In Egypt, at the 
procession of Isis, a boat was carried which had been purified with a lighted torch, an egg, and 
sulphur.® Ata Greek sacrifice the vessels were purified by rubbing them with brimstone. 
Those who took part in the Bacchic mysteries were purified with fire, sulphur and air.*° 
Theocritus (B. C. 200) advises the herdsman to purify his house with sulphur, and then 
rain upon it innocuous water and the accustomed salt.26 Before Medea began her rites for 
renewing Jason’s father’s youth, she thrice purified him with fire, water and sulphur.” The 
Romans, in their early shepherd-festival of the Palilia (21st April), to purify them, rubbed 
sheep with sulphur or made them pass through the smoke of sulphur, rosemary, frewood, and 
incense.28 Pliny (A. D. 70), apparently referring to the practice described by Theocritus, 
says that the Romans burnt sulphur to hallow houses, because its smell drove off fiends 
and spirits.° He also mentions sulphur asa cure for leprosy, cough and scorpion bite.°? 
Tibullus (B. C. 40) speaks of purifying with sulphur,3! and Amertius Nemesianus recommends 
the shepherd who is worried with a love charm to lustrate himself thrice with chaplets, 
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16 Lane’s Arabs in the Middle Ages, p. 237; Eber (Egyptian Princess, Vol. I. pp. 288, 862) ascribes the same 


practice to the Greeks of Egypt in B. ©. 500. 
17 Gentleman’s Magazine Library, ‘ Popular Superstitions,” p. 4. 
18 From MS. note, 1883. In Rome plastered peas have taken the place of the old comfits. Ency, Brig., 


** Carnival,” 
19 Hone’s Fable Book, Vol. I. p. 20. 28 Napier’s Folk-Lore, p. 33. 


21 Notes and Queries, Fifth Series, Vol. VII. p. 29, 
22 Basnage’s History of the Jews, p. 472. 23 Brown’s Great Dionysiak Myth, Vol. L p. 194, 


2% Potter’s Autiquittes, Vol. I. p. 268. 25 Smith's Greek and Roman Antiquities, Vol. IL. p. 103, 

26 Calverley’s Translation, Idyll XXIV. p. 189, 2 Ovid’s Metamorphosis, Vol. VII. p. 261. 

% Ovid's Fasti, Lib. IV. 780-750. Quoted in Smith’s Greek and Roman Antiquities, Vol. FI. p. 847; Aubrey’s 
Remains of Gentilism, p. 16; Napier’s Folk-Lore, p. 166, 

28 Pliny’s Natural History, Book xxxy. Chap. 15. 8 Op, cit. Book xxxv. Chap. 15 

81 Quoted in Story’s Castle of St. Angelo, p. 207. 
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and. to burn laurel leaves with sulphur and pour wine over them.22 Some very primitive 
people rub stones and feathers with sulphur in kindling fire.% 


In England, the belief in the cleansing virtue of sulphur survived the Reformation. Herrick 
writes : —~ “ I’llexpiate with sulphur, hair and saltand with the humour of the crystal spring,’’34 
Brown notes among the “ Vulgar Errors” of that time (A. D. 1650) the belief that bitumen, pitch 
or brimstone could purify the air of the devil.25 A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine Library, 
in 1747, notes that in England in 1720 some rolls of brimstone had been found in a grave,36 
In the North of England, in 1825, a babe at its first visit to a house was presented with an 
egg, a handful of salt, and a bunch of matches.*” In Scotland, Dalzell notes thatsulpbur smoke 
was perhaps the commonest way of scaring the devil,8§ In Scotland, in 1850, the sulphur 
fumes of a gas work cured a child of whooping-congh.* Sulphurous acid is a valuable 
disinfectant.4° Of recent years, in Bombay and in Thana near Bombay, the burning of sulphur 
fires has been found serviceable in epidemic attacks of cholera.“ It is probably not so much 
because of man’s experience of the misery of burns or of suffocation by sulphur fumes as 
because of their value in guarding against disoase, that is, in scaring spirits, that fire and 
sulphur form so important a part in the upholstery of Milton’s Hell. 


(To be continued.) 


FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA. 
BY M. N. VENKETSWAMI OF NAGPUR. 
No. 7. — Lélan, Princess of Rubies. 


Oxcz upon a time in a certain country there lived in great amity the son of a carpenter, 
the son of the hétwél, the son of the minister, and the son of the king. Finding the absence 
of adventures in their own country irksome, they resolved amongst themselves to go in 
search of them abroad, Soin due course they started, reaching an out-of-the-way place on 
the first evening. Here, for their safety, they agreed amongst themselves to keep watch 
during the night by turns. 


The carpenter’s son kept the first watch. But hardly had he begun his watch when there 
appeared near him a beautiful young woman, making a musical sound by the jingling of the 
silver bells which adorned her ankles, On finding, however, the watcher awake, she retreated 
a hundred yards in the twinkling of an eye. On this the carpenter’s son spoke within himself 
thus i— 


“Oh! what have Idone? By my vigilance I have been the cause at this time of night of 
driving away one — it may bea sister or a daughter-in-law — standing perhaps in need of 
human help in this unfrequented desert,” 


The woman, divining these thoughts, retraced her steps, and taking her seat gracefully on 
the watcher’s knee, carried on a loving conversation ; but as soon as he became sleepy she ate 
him up and his steed together with the saddle, bridle and all. 


It was now the turn of the Aétwdl’s son to keep the second watch. When he went to his 
post at the allotted time he did not find the carpenter's son there. He inwardly reproached for 
having run away, and jeopardising his companions, remarking that the culprit’s relatives 
should be hanged for this breach of faith. 


82 Op, cif, p. 207. 3 Tylor’s Early History ef Mankind, p. 248, 

8 Herrick’s Poems, Vol. p. 81. 85 Brown’s Vulgar Errors, p. $1. 

$8 Gentleman’s Magazine Library, “ Popular Superstitions,” p. 72, 87 The Denham Tracts, Vol. II. p. 25, 
% Dalyell’s Darker Superstitions of Scotland, p. 607. 

% Napier’s Folk-Lore, p. 96; Black’s Folk-Lore Medicine, p, 188. 

40 Student’s Encyclopedia, “ Sulphur,” #2 From MS. notes, 


1 Narrated by Bani Bi alias Kallu Bi, firewood-seller of Sadur Bazér, Nagpur, C.P. Cf, Mr. D’Penha’s 
Prince and the Kambals,”’ ante, Vol, XXII. p, 250, 
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As in the case of the carpenter’s son, the woman with the jingling ornaments came near 
the kéfwdl’s son, and, on finding him awake, quick as thought went back a hundred yards. 
But whea there came into his mind kindly thoughts, the captivating seducer, divining them, 
retraced her steps, and coming up to the hifwél’s son sat on his knee, and began talking 
pleasanily. Hardly had the watcher begun to feel sleepy, when she gulped him down, 
aud also his steed, saddle and bridle, for she was an ogress. 


It was now the turn of the minister's son to watch. On commencing his watch, he noticed 
the absence of both his predecessors and reproached his faithless companions to himself for 
having deserted the prince, and at the same uttered a threat that he would get both 
the culprits’ relatives hanged for this braach of faith? But then the same beautiful 
woman approached, and, on finding the minister’s son awake, went back a hundred yards in 
the twinkling of an eye. When, however, the minister's son began to be sorry for being 
the cause of driving away a woman at such a time of night in a wild country, the fair 
creature, retracing her steps, came to him, and gracefully sitting down upon his knee began 
to speak the sweet language of love. But the moment the watcher felt sleepy, he was 
eaten up, his steed sharing the same fate, together with the saddle and bridle. 


The watch by the king’s son followed that of the minister’s son. On finding himself 
alone and deserted as it seemed by his three companions, he exclaimed :— 


*T do not know what value my friends have put upon their lives, which are at the best 
only precarious; bat by deserting me, in spite of their profession of love, they have surely 
held their lives dear.” 


Hardly was this exclamation uttered when the king’s son espied the beautiful young woman 
coming towards him, who, as before, in the twinkling of an eye retreated a hundred yards on 
seeing him awake. ‘ Men grow by years, but princes grow by days,” runs the proverb; so 
the prince at once suspected foul play. For he reasoned :—how could a woman cover a 
hundred yards in the twinkling of an eye, unless she be some BA or evil spirit? With 
this in his mind, he at once climbed a tree, troubled by his loneliness, The ogress knew 
that she was discovered, but, taking advantage of the prince’s solitary position, approached 
the tree and began to shake it, having first whetted her appetite on the steed tethered close 
by toastake. But the prince, firmly planted on one of the uppermost branches, would not 
come down ; while this ogress sat at the base of the tree, expecting the climber every moment 
to come down, or fall a prey to her out of sheer fright. 


Now it so happened that at this time a king arrived in that desert conatry in the course 
of his travels with a large retinue of followers, some of whom were despatched to various 
parts in search of water, Some of these, coming to the tree where the prince was, asked 
him to come down, 


“Oh no, I will not come down, for Iam sure to be eaten by the woman whom you 
see sitting below,” was the reply that descended in clear tones from one of the uppermost 
branches of the tree. 


On this the followers turned to the woman for an explanation, She had replied that she 
was waiting for her insane husband to come down, and then there came from the top of the 
tree the question :— what had become of the climber’s three companions — the carpenter’s son, 
the kétwél’s son, and the minister's son, besides their steeds and his own steed? She replied 
reasonably enough that they must have gone to slake their thirst, and thus the followers 
of the king believed in the insanity of the prince. Pleased with the beauty of the woman, 
they asked her whether she would go with them for safety to their king, as she would be 
helpless in such a wild country with an insane husband, After slightly Comite ras not to 
arouse suspicion, she consented, and so they took her in a palanquin to their master,” 


2 A form-of oriental judgment much in vogue in olden times in the native courts. 
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In due course the palanquin was set down in the camp of the king, who was exceedingly 
glad to behold so fair a person emerge form it. Sympathising with her because of her insane 
husband, and offering her his protection, he conceived a violent passion for the woman; and 
it need hardly be said that the ogress, before long, became one of the favourite queens. Her 
loving husband, on reaching his own country, constructed for her a specially sumptuons 


palace. 


The ogress-queen, exulting in the fact that there was an unlimited number of elephants, 
camels and horses belonging to the king, to satisfy her instinctive hunger, began swallowing 
them up night after night. The disappearance of the great beasts was so rapid that the 
king was in a quandary as to how to apprehend the robber, who was so quickly making away 
with his property. So he issued a proclamation, promising a handsome reward to any one 
who should give information that would lead to the detection of the crime, which had for so 
long a time evaded all vigilance. 


The reading of this proclamation in the vicinity of the ogress-queen’s palace attracted 
her attention, and sending for one of the officials concerned, she informed him that she was 
in a position to give the information required, and hence was anxious to see the king without 
delay. With great haste came the king, whom the ogress at once took to the chief queen’s 
palace. The unfortunate woman’s cot was removed from her sleeping apartment, and men were 
employed to dig the ground underneath it; when lo and behold the bones of elephants, horses 
and camels were found! Now througha stratagem of the ogress-queen the bones had found 
their way there without the knowledge of any one — either of the chief queen or of her 
maid-servants — and seemed to prove in the clearest way that the chief queen, though 
then carrying a babe in her womb, subsisted on huge beasts, as if she were an ogress. The 
king on this evidence, without feeling the slightest compassion for his queen and her 
unborn babe, ordered her to be taken to a forest and then and there beheaded. 


In due course the executioners came and took her to the forest, but when they unsheathed 
their swords to behead so delicate a creature in accordance with theroyal mandate, their courage 
failed them. So putting back their swords into the scabbards, the executioners, whose hearts 
resembled not the black stony heart of their king, killed a doe and took its eyes to the king, 
saying that His Majesty's commands had been obeyed, and that these were the signs, 


In the forest, where she was left to live as best she could without revealing her identy, 
the Rant built herself a hut, in which she sustained life on the fruit and berries growing 
around her, and in course of time gave birth toa male child, The child grew as the years 
advanced, and the mother used to make for him, ont of shreds from her sdr?, slings with 
which, in his tiny hands, he used to bring down small game such as birds and sometimes harts 
and roes. But how long could they maintain themselves on berries and fruits and occasional 
small game ? 


So the young prince said to the mother one day :— “Mother, I hear of a sadabarth, 
and I am anxious to go.” His mother consented, and, at the time of his departure, put a ruby 
in his langéti, or loin-cloth, to see whether this would effect a meeting between herself and her 
husband the king, or whether the latter would make out the prince from his royal appearance: 


While receiving his share at the sadabarth, the ruby fell out of the boy’s loin-cloth, and a 
priest stooping down, picked it up, and would not restore it, althongh the youthful owner 
persisted in demanding it. Seeing the determination of the child to have his lawful property, 
the priest gave it over to the king, who questioned the child as to how he came by such a gem, 
when the necessaries of life were wanting to him. But the only answer he received was: — 
“Give me my ruby, give me my ruby.” With a view to test whether the precious stone 


5 Sadabarth means a free distribution of rice, dal and ahi it j 
aod ; ght, and also the place where it is doled out. 
many institutions of this sort in the Madras Presidency. 7 pets, eer one 
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actually belonged to the boy, the king put it in a tray along with other precious gems, and 
told the tiny owner to distinguish it frem the others, 


“You are a king, and hence can distinguish precious stones. I can, too!’’ Saying thus 
the boy went to the tray, and picked out his 7d/ (ruby),‘ exclaiming at the same time that he 
would fill a tank with such Jéls in six months, if the king would fill a similar tank with pearls.5 
This wager was accepted by the king, 


Having received his dole, the young prince returned to his mother’s hut, and on giving 
it to her, told of the wager. She was exceedingly sorry, and reproached herself for haying, in 
an evil hour, put the ruby in the boy’s loin-cloth. But no persuasion could deter the young 
prince from going in search of liéls in accordance with the wager laid. 


Accordingly he started, and in the first stage of his journey slept underneath a tree 
having first killed with his sword a huge snake which, on his arrival, was in the act of ranning 
up the tree. 


Now on one of the top-most branches of the tree was the nest of a pair of white crows, 
These birds had lost their offspring from year to year; and the mother-bird returning home- 
that day with food for the last hatched brood, saw the young man sound asleep underneath the 
tree, and, taking him to be the enemy who had purloined her progeny year after year, was 
on the point of killing him, when the young ones, who had been eye-witnesses of the snake 
incident, prayed to God for speech for one moment. Their prayer was granted, and they told 
their mother how much they owed to the youth for having snatched them from the jaws of 
death. 

Pleased with the young prince, the hen-bird and her mate, who had also returned in 
time to hear the story, treated him with every mark of kindness, and lovingly asked him 
his errand. As soon as they knew that he was in search of /éls, they promised to take him 
to LAlan,$ Princess of Rubies, who, thongh not accessible to man, could alone, they said, 
give him the precious gems he was in quest of. 

As promised, the female bird took the young prince on her wings, and set him down in 
the palace of Lilan in far off land, the male bird shading him from the rays of the sun with 
its wings allthe way. On taking leave of the saviour of their progeny, the birds gave him a 
feather and spoke thus : — 

“Tf you are in need of our service at any time, just turn this feather over a fire fora few 
seconds, having first put a little frankincense into the fire, and then we shall be preseni, 
and do your bidding.” 

The princess who was ina cage transformed into a bird, on seeing the prince, the first 
lrman being who had ever arrived at the palace, at once exclaimed: — “Oh, what have 
you done, young mau? Why did you come here? You must thank your good fortune in 
not finding the ogre here at this moment, or else he would have made a meal of you.” 


Hardly were the words uttered, when the young man was turned into a fly and put on 
the wall, and immediately appeared the ogre ina great rage exclaiming : — 
‘T smell a man, I smell a man.” 


“Do not be disquieted, father. There was no one here in your absence, and you see me as 
you left me in the cage,” replied the bird from the cage. | 





Np TT [RL ee 


& There are puns here on the Perso-Hindi terms /4/ and la’l red, ruby, also darling, and lilin, a dim of 141, 
é, 6., a little darling, a boy, but it could also be made to mean a possessor of rubies. Ldlin is masc,, but the com- 
moner form Jalan is fem, and is usually used towards courtezans. 

5 Da’dlt: Arab. plu. of lal0; another pun. 6 For the pun here see abore note. 

7 Manus gun, manus gun, is the vernacular expression. 
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On this the Rikhas was pacified, and made the princess take her natural form by the 
waving of his golden magic sword, after which she ministered to his wants. 

For six months, short of six days, the princess treated the prince with every mark of kind. 
ness, but making him resume human shape only in the absence of the ogre. One day he. 
told her that he had remained long enough, and was, therefore, very anxious to depart, but 
wished that she should ask the ogre wherein his life lay. She accordingly on a day when he 
was extremely pleased with her, thus spoke to her ogre-father: — 


« Father, father, will you tell me where your life is? For Iam afraid of what will 
become of me when you are dead.” 


“Do not be anxious, my child,” replied the ogre; “for my life is very sate, and not 
accessible to any human being. It is in the form of a parrot, hung high up to an iron shaft, 
in the middle of the waters of the seven and seven seas, which no man hath crossed. When 
the neck of this bird is wrung, then only shall I die, and not till then.” 

Having heard these words, the prince summoned his kind friends, the white crows, with 
the aid of the feather, and, sitting on the wings of the hen while the cock shaded him by 
its wings from the piercing rays of the sun, crossed the seven seas, and espying the other 
seven seas, discovered justin middle of them an iron column to which was suspended a cage 
with a birdin it. The prince at once climbed the column, took out the parrot, broke its legs, 
pulled away its wings, and, then wrung its neck. This being done, he returned to Lalan’s 
palace, which he had left without telling her, and on being informed that her ogre-father was 
killed, she set up a loud lamentation and began to fill the earth and sky with her wailing. 


The prince consoled the princess in her aflliction, and before long threw a little frank- 
incense on the fire and turned over it the magic feather and so summoned his constant friends, 
the white crows, and, sitting on their wings with Lilan, he reached their home, where, after 
spending a few days with great pleasure amidst their progeny and in their company, he 
bade a farewell to the friendly birds, and started for the hut of his mother, who received 
him and Lalan. Here the prince regretted that he should have in his haste forgotten to bring 
the ldls, for which purpose he had gone to the very distant conntry, and was bent upon going 
again to fetch them for the wager’s sake. 


“Do not be sorry,”’ said the princess, “‘and I see no need why you should go back to the 
far off land. In order to get the objects of your desire yon have only to twist my neck a little, 
after transforming me into a bird as my ogre-father used to do by waving in a particnlar 
manner his golden sword, which I luckily brought with me. When I shed tears, from the 
pain you will give me, I will drop in las.” 


Accordingly, changing the princess into a bird, the prince went to the capital of 
the king with whom he had laid the wager. He placed the bird in a prominent position in the 
centre of the tank, and after a slight twist of its neck, lo and behold! the tears it shed were 
changed to rubies, so many as to fill up the tank quite to the brim and over its masonry banks, 


While the tank of Jd[s was filled thus to overflowing, the tank of pearls was not, half filled, 
though hundreds of carts full of pearls had emptied their contents into it, 


Seeing that his reputation was at stake, and his wager lost, the Raja went to the 
residence of the young man in the forest privately, and acknowledged him the winner of the 
wager ; and, in so doing, saw and recognized his old Rant. At her feet he fell, and asked her 
pardon for the grievous mistake he had made in sending her away to the forest. The 
falseness of the ogre-queen was duly proved later on and she was ordered to be burnt ina 
Alime-kiln, 

Taking his wife and son, whom he embraced with great affection, the king reached his 
home and there reigned with his wife, while his son, united in marriage to-Ldlan, who was no 
other than the daughter of a king stolen by the ogre when an infant, dwelt with them. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


Siz,—In republishing my Inscription No. ¥% 
(vide ‘Some Harly Sovereigns of Travancore,” 
ante. Vol. XXIV. page 279), from an impression 
of Dr. Hultzsch, Dr. Kielhorn observes (vide foot- 
note 3, page 202, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IV., 
Part V.) that “there is no indication that a 
Chronogram is intended, and, as a matter of 
fact, the Kollam year 365 would correspond to 
A. D. 1189-90, while Jupiter’s mean place was in 
the sign Karkataka from the 3rd January to the 
29th December A. D. 1184.” 


Aware of the numberless tricks adopted by 
native writers, particularly of Malabar, to hide, in 
some unsuspected word or phrase of their verses, 
the dates they wish to commemorate, I took the 
term Gélamba in the distich in question as indi- 
cative of the Kollam era, and AMdrtduda, the word 
immediately preceding, a Chronogram, to signify 
the exact year in that era. If, however, the date 
365 symbolized by that Chronogram does not 
tally with the position of Jupiter in Karkataka, 
Lthink we may seek another clue for the date in 
the closing words of the verse—mdnya dima 
kshamdydh, which in the katapadi system would 
mean 1545015. We may take this as indicative 
of the exact number of days in the Kali year, 
the corresponding expression for Ist of Dhanus 
in the current Malabar year 1072 bemg Baghu- 
sameapradipa (vide Travancore Almanac for 
1072), A rough calculation shows that the 
number of days so indicated in Kal: would cor 
respond to December A. D. 1184, when Jupiter 


| was actually in Karkataka. I hope a finer calcu- 
| lation on the basis of this new interpretation 
will give us the exact day of the dedication of 
the drum by Aditya Rimi. Whether this Aditya 
Rama was literally the Umbrella-bearer of Koda 
Martfinda, and not one who inherited the royal 
insignia of that ‘‘ Lord of Kolamba,” is a different 
question, on the solution of which alone we can 
decide whether Atma Kshemdydh means the 
‘Soul of endurance, as Dr. Kielhorm renders it, 
or the ‘Soul of the earth,’ as I still venture to 
think. 


Passing over the second inscription, No. B of 
Sarvanganitha, my interpretation of which is 
confirmed by Dr. Kielhorn’s calculations, I may 
note that the third or the one from Varkkalar 
cannot have anything to do with Vatkom, as the 
deity of that sanctuary is not Hari but Hara. 
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I may take this opportunity also to correct an 
obvious‘error in the foot-note added by Mr. V. V. 
to page 157 of the Indian Antiquary for June 
1896, where the expression Kdnta Dréhin in 
Sankara’s verse quoted by me is taken to allude 
to Sundara. This must be surprising informa- 
tion to all Tamil scholars, who invariably reckon 
Iyarpekat Ndyandr as the wite-traitor among 
the Saiva Saints (vide his life in the Periya 
Purdnd). 
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¥Y. SuNDARAM Pruwati. 


Trivandrum, Travancore, 27th Feb. 1897, 
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GOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLORE OF THE 
TELUGUS. 


By G. R, SUBRAMIAH PaNTULU, 
(Continued from p. 56.) 
xiii. 


Dwijakirtti, king of Cholamandala, had 
three sons. As he was old and no longer capable 
of guiding the helm of the State, he resolved to 
give his kingdom over to any of his sons who 
might be fit to rule. 


In order, therefore, to ascertain their respective 
capabilities, he sent for his eldest son first and 
asked him what he most desired. He replied 
that he was most anxious to have around bim 
the best logicians, grammarians, rhetoricians, 


and other men of science, and to pass his time in 
the study of the Rdmdyana, Mahdbhdrata, and 
other sacred books. The king thereupon gave 
him a few villages for his upkeep, and told him 
to go and do according to his wishes, 


He then sent for his second son and asked 
him what he desired most. He replied, “Iam 
anxious to acquire much wealth, and visit sacred 
shrines.” The king thereupon gave him the 
money necessary, and sent him on his pilgrimage. 


He then sent for the third son and asked him 
what his desire was. He replied, ‘to acquire a 
kingdom, levy a great army, protect the pecple 
make the provinces fruitful, and thus acquire 
a good reputation.” 


The king was much gratified at these words, and 
thinking that he was the fittest person to rule the 
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kingdom, made over charge of the kingdom to 
him. The son assumedthe reigus of government, 
treated his people with justice and generosity, 
and consequently his people flourished. 


You should therefore enquire into the capa- 
bilities of the person, and his mental tendencies, 
before entrusting him with authority. 


XI¥. 


At Banaras lived a washerman, who had an 
ass and a dog. One night some burglars made 
a chink in the wall, and waited till he should go 
to bed to break in and rob all his property. The 
dug was then absent from the spot; but the ass, 
seeing the rebbers enter the master’s house, 
divined what would happen, and how the house 
srould be rid of all its valuables in no time, and 
thought that if the dog were here, he would bark 
loudly, awake the master, and prevent the house- 
hold property from being robbed. But he did 
not know when the dog would come; and thought 
that everybody ought not to be indifferent to 
his master’s affairs, especially in a time of sore 
distress. He ought, therefore, to bray and thus 
awake the master—~so he brayed to the top 
of his voice. The washerman hearing the 
-ass bray, and thinking that he was unneces- 
sarily awakened by it, lost his temper, took a 
stick, beat it well, lay down, and was enjoying 
sound sleep once again, when the robbers broke 
in and began plundering the house. At this 
juncture the dog returned. The ass, seeing 
the dog, narrated to him what had happened ; how 
the thieves broke into the house and carried off 
the greater part of the property; how he had 
brayed, wishing to prevent the oecurrence; 
how it was misunderstood by their master; what 
vw severe drubbing he had received, and so on. 
He requested the dog at any rate to bark and let 
the master. know the fact. Thereupon the dog 
began to bark loudly. The washerman hear- 
ing it and thinking tbat the house was being 
broken open by robbers, rose immediately and 
searching into every corner of the house, found 
that the thieves had carried everything off, and 
was very much grieved. 


Moral: — Ne sutor ultra crepidam—Let the 
shoemaker stick to his last. ; 


XY. 


A-cettain king of the Karnatak had a flower- 


garden.in which he spent most of his leisure 
hours. He had a minister, whose son was in the. 
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habit of going daily to the garden and purloin- 


ing the flowers. The king, missing a number of 
them day after day, told the gardeners in chargy 
to be on the alert to apprehend the rogue and 
bring him before him. They accordingly kept 
wateh, caught the minister’s son red-handed, 
put him into a conveyance and took him io 
the king’s palace. The mmister was al the 
time standing at the gate. Those who were near 
him told him what had happened, how hi 

had stolen the Howers, how he was caught hy 
the gardeners in the very act of stealing, 
how he was being conveyed before the king, and 
wanted the minister to save his son from the 
infamy. The minister thereupon loudly auswer- 
ed, “ltis of no consequence, if ha hasa mouth 
he will live.’ The son, hearing this, quickly 
perceived the exact import of his father’s words, 
and immediately ate all the flowers. When 
they brought him before the Xing, he asked the 
bey why be had stolen the flowers. To which the 
boy said that they brought him there unjustly, 
for he only went to see the garden, but did not 
steal anything. As there were no flowers found 
upon him, the king believed this, and having 
punished the gardeners sent them away. 


Thus, a ready person may always get himself 
out of a scrape. 


XVI. 


A merchant of Bellary had a garden at the 
back of his house, in which were growing all surts 
of vegetables. One day, when the door was wide 
open, an ass belonging to a washerman entered 
and began to graze. The merchant’s wife be- 
came infuriated at the sight, took hold of a large 
stick, and struck the ass with such force that 
she broke its leg. When its owner heard of 
this, he came up, abused the merchant’s wife, and 
gave her a kick in the abdomen, which resulted 
in @ miscarriage, as she was pregnant at the 
time. The merchant thereupon went to the 
Judge and complained that by this wicked 
deed, the son that would have been born to him, 
the son who he trusted would be a support to him 
in his ripe old age, had perished. He requested 
therefore that condign punishment might be in- 
Hicted on the culprit. The Judge immediately 
sent for the owner of the ass and asked him why 
he had done the deed. He stated in his defence 
that he kicked the merchant's wife in the abdo- 
men, hecause she had broken the leg of his ass, 
which carried the clothes he washed. The 
Judge, reflecting fora short time, decided that the 
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merchant should carry the washerman’s clothes 
untilthe leg of the ass be cured, and that the 
washerman should keep the merchant’s wife till 
he could restore her to her husband ina pregnant 
condition. 


Moral: — What itis to be a fool! 


XVI. 


In days long gone by, there lived a wealthy 
merchantat Delhi. Oneof his servants purloined 
some of the property in the house and absconded 
the nextday. Themerchant thereupon instituted 
every search for the thief, but to no avail. Not 
long after, the merchant chanced to go to 
another city for business purposes. He there saw 
the servant who had committed the robbery 
walking in the street, so he seized him and taxed 
him with having stolen the property and 
absconding ; but the fellow seized the merchant 
by the waist-cloth and clamorously demanded 
his property, saying that the merchant was 
his servant, that he had stolen the goods out of 
his house, that he had been looking out for him 
for many a day, and had now found him. 
He wanted him, therefore, to hand over the pro- 
perty and then go about his business. On this 
the real and the false merchants, still disput- 
ing, went before the Magistrate and represented 
their grievances. The Magistrate reflected a 
little, and ordered them both to put their heads 
hrough a window, and calling the executioner, 
gaid to him, “whoever is the servant, cut off his 
~ head.’ Now it came to pass that the fellow who 
had committed the robbery being really the 
servant, and hearing that they were going to cut 
off his head, withdrew it, while the merchant, 
on the contrary, never removed his head from 
the window. On this, the Magistrate discerning 
that the man, who withdrew his head, was really 
the servant who had robbed the house of the 
merchant, punished him severely. 


XVIII. 


In the Dakhan lived a Brahman who had two 
wives. To the elder of these a son was born. 
When the son was about ten months old, the old 
Brahman set out with his family on a pilgrimage 
to Banaras, but he unfortunately died on his way. 
The two women therezpon went to an adjacent 
agrdharam (the Brahmans’ quarters in a erty or 
village), and remained there, rearing the boy with 
great affection: so much so that the child knew 
not which of the two was his real mother. But 
one day the younger lady quarrelled with the 
elder, and, declaring that she would no longer 


remain with her, took the child and set out to ga 
home. The elder thereupon seized the child and 
demanded of the other why she was taking him 
away. The younger replied that as she had 
borne the child she was going away with him. 
So the two still disputing went to the Judge and 
told their story. He reflected a little, called his 
servants and ordered them to divide the child 
in twain, and to give each a half. The younger 
lady remained silent, but the elder, being the real 
mother, was of opinion that so long as the child 
did bni live it was enough; and, not consenting 
to the Judge’s proposal, said to him that the child 
was not her own, and requested him to give it tu 
the other lady. The Judge, hearing these words, 
decided that the elder lady was the child’s 
mother, and had the boy given to her. 


XIX. 


King Jayachchandra had two favourites, one 
a Musalmin and the other 4 Brahman, to whom 
he was constantly giving presents, by means of 
which they grew rich and lived happily. One 
day the king asked them by whose favor they 
enjoyed their happiness. The Musalman imme- 
diately replied that he was mdebted for his, 
solely to the sovereign; but the Brahman declared 
that he derived bis from the grace of the Al- 
mighty. The King, wishing to put their asser- 
tions to the test, filled a pumpkin with pearls, 
which he delivered to the Musalmfn, and at the 
game time presented the Brahman with two 
fandms, On their way home the former, not 
knowing the contents of the pumpkin, began to 
grumble at the king’s present, and told tho latter 
that he would sell it to him for his two fanrims, 
to which the Brahman consented. When he 
broke it and found the immense wealth that it 
contained, he returned with great glee, and related 
the adventure to the King, whose vanity was 
completely cured by this occurrence. Unassisted 
by the hand of Providence human endeavours are 
fruitless. 


XK. 


There livedat Rajamundry a Musalm4n, whose 
house wasrobbed onenight. After careful search 
he traced some of the lost articles to the house 
of a person, whom he suspected for more reasons 
than one to be the rogue, and took him therefore 
before the Judge. The Judge asked the Musal- 
man if he had any positive proof that the pri- 
soner was the person who had robbed his house. 
He answered in the negative; whereupon the 
Judge told him that he must dismiss the cage, 
as he was strictly forbidden by the law to 
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enquire into cases, where there were no eye-wit- 
nesses to the fact. On hearing this the Musal- 
man removed one of his slippers and began to beat 
the rogue. The Judge, in a great passion, asked 
him what the matter was. He told him that it 
was because he had not communicated to him 
beforehand his intention of robbing his house, 
in order that he might have witnesses ready to 
prove his villainy. The Judge was very much 
troubled at this reply and remained silent. 


XX, 


A crow perched on a banyan tree near the sea- 
shore, saw a swan passing by and asked where it 
was going, to which the latter replied that it was 
going to the Manasasaras. The crow thereupon 
was extremely anxious to accompany the swan, 
and requested the latter to take it along with it. 
The swan, hearing these words, said, “O crow, 
where is the Minasasaras and where are you? 
How great is the distance between you and the 
saras?” The crow was very much enraged at the 
reply, and said, ‘“ You speak without knowing 
what you are about. If you examine the real 
truth, you will find that I can fly quicker than 
yourself. Iwill exemplify this at once — do you set 
outand come with me?” So saying, it soared up 
the skies and went a short distance along with the 
swan. Afterwards it flew ten yards in advance, 
and again coming back to theswan said jocosely, 
“ Why, you said something about flying quicker 
than I, and yet you don’t accompany me; the fact 
of the matter is that you, without looking inta 


your own powers, had trifled with me.” By the 
time that the crow had gone a little further, it 
became tired and unable to fly along and was 
in sore distress. The swan thereupon laughing, 
placed it on its own wings and prevented it from 
falling into the waters below, brought it to the 
shore and left it there. 


Thus an impotent fool, who begins by despising 
the strong and the good, will in the end come to 
degradation. 


XXII. 


At Tirupati lived a Brahman in poor cir- 
cumstances, who received on a certain day a 
pot of flour as a present from a certain merchant. 
He took it, and, being very tired, seated 
himself on the verandah of a house and soli- 
loquized thus, “If I sell this pot of flour, I shall 
get half a rupee for it, with which I can purchase 
akid. This, in a short time, will produce a flock. 
I will then sell them, and buy cows, buffaloes, etc., 
and thus in a few years I shall be the master of 
three thousand head of cattle. I will then pur- 
chase a mansion, which I will furnish elegantly, 
and marry a beautiful damsel who will crown my 
happiness by giving birth toason, My wife will 
be particularly fond of me, but I shall not allow 
her too much freedom, and shall sometimes send 
her away with a kick when she comes to caress me.” 
Thus thinking, he thrust out his leg like one 
really going to kick, struck the pot and broke 
it into pieces. The flour got mixed with dirt, and 
all his ideas of happiness vanished. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT SMALL-POX IN 
CALCUTTA. 


Dvurine an out-break of small-pox in Calcuttain 
February, 1897, it was believed that the Goddess 
Sitala, the deity presiding over small-pox, was seen 
at dead of night walking quickly along one of the 
public thoroughfares. A policeman went boldly 
up to herand was about to lay hands on her, when 
he was prevented by some unseen influence, and the 
irate goddess pronounced sentence of death on 
him at the same hour on the following night, and 
then vanished into the air. The policeman was 


said to have related the story before he expired. 
In consequence of the tale people flocked to the 


temple of Sitala at Ahirt Told, which the goddess 


was said to have declared to Le her seat, and per- 
formed piijd there. 


Subsequently the story underwent further 
developments, and the gaddess was said tu huve 
commanded the policeman to tell the panic-strick- 
en people of Calcutta that she was going to leave 
them soon and betake herself to “ western climes.’ 
The public in consequence, in order to propitiate 
the goddess and encourage her to depart, aban. 
doned their usual food and took to eating only 
flattened rice and curds. So great was the de- 
mand for these things, that some people could 
not get them, and had to be satisfied with milk 
and sugar as a minor means of propitiating the 
goddess, 
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MISCELLANEOUS TRAVANCORE INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY THE LATE RAO BAHADUR P, SUNDARAM PILLAI, M.A, M.R.A.S., F.R.E.S. 
Introduction. 


ORK implies waste. No mason, however careful, can turn to account every stone quarried. 

out, it may be at great cost, and given him to build with. Some break in dressing, 

and others are found not to suit. So itis with all arts and industries—literary and scientific 
labours not excepted. Perhaps, more of the poet's plots break in the course of construction 
than pots under the potter’s wheel; and who can number the laboriously spun-out inductive 
generalizations that have snapped under the strain of exceptional phenomena? But what is 
lost for one end is seldom found good for none. The absolutely good-for-nothing is as rare 
in this imperfect world as the infinitely good-for-all. The chips that fall off from the chisels 
of the cabinet-maker are just the things for tops and toys to be made out of. Broken-down 
_inductions and imperfect generalizations that the theorizer must perforce reject constitute “ the 

wise saws and modern instances” of the practically shrewd. 


Let me hope that the principle will apply to the materials I have gathered, and am still 
engaged in gathering, with a view to help the future historian of Travancore. From the nature 
of the case, only a small proportion of the inscriptions in any province of India will be found 
pregnant with political history. Lucky is the epigraphist who finds even one in a hundred 
turning out really such. Most of our lithic records are like that fixed proportion of postal 
covers, which year after year turn up with the “awfully” aifectionate address ‘* To my own dear 
uncle!’? None the less unavoidable is the labour spent in discovering, copying, deciphering, 
and interpreting these evidently indefinite and ill-conceived stone documents. Though 
rejected as unfit by the makers of dynastic tables, may they not prove good as pegs to bang 
our ethnic speculations upon, or as sticks to lean on in the quagmires of philological conjec- 
tures? At any rate, containing, as they do, solid and substantial facts, they ought to be able 
to serve us at least as torches! in our weary wanderings in the dreary limitless past, exposing 
and exorcising the endless illusory legends, traditions, and such like zgnes fatui, which alone 
now seem to people even the ages but one step removed from the present. Bat utilitarian 
considerations apart, it seems to me a pious duty which we owe to our forefathers, to collect 
and preserve what memorials they have so lovingly left behind. To veject as trash such of 
them as have come to our notice, on the ground of their not answering any particular 
requirement of ours, would be adding insult to injury. It would seem as if we heard their last 
parting words and yet heeded them not ! 


I propose, therefore, in the following pages to record those inscriptions of Travancore 
which have come within my notice, but which I did not see my way to utilize in the course of 
my papers on the “Harly Sovereigns of Travancore (ante, Vol. XXIV,).” Indoing so, I shall 
first take up those which give distinct dates in a definite era; next, those giving regnal years of 
the then sovereigns, some of whose dates have now been ascertained, while others yet remain 
to be found out; and lastly, those whose age seems doomed for ever to remain a matter of 
mere. conjecture. To all of them, I shall try to add notes and comments as I go on rendering 
theni into English. | 

The three definite eras, made use of in Travaneore records, are the Kollam, the 
Saka, and the Kali, and the ovigin of all of them seems to be equally enveloped in impenetrable 
mystery. It is quite natural that, to the limited intellect of nf, the origin of many things 
should be shrouded in eternal darkness, such as the origin of the Universe, or the origin of evil, 
which is perhaps just the same question on its moral side ; but that the origin of so artificial an 
institution, of so simple a convention, as the institution of an era, an era to reckon time with, 


eS ae eee ee eee : 
1 A part of the incantations resorted to for frightening the Malabar devils is the waving of small torches called 


kilttri, made by twisting waste cloth round tiny chips of certain kinds of hard timber. 
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should admit of speculation is itself nothing short of a marvel ihc standing monument of the 
historical ineptitude of the Indian races. But the era with which we have mostly to do here 
is the Kollam, and so I offer a few remarks on it before passing on to the inscriptions dated in 
that era. 

The Kollam era. 

Though the Kollam era is in everyday use, no one seems to know why ig was started, or 
what kollam itself means. The word ‘kollam’ has a striking resemblance in sound to the name 
of several important towns. It is evidently derived from the same root as Kor kai, the oldest 
known capital of the Pandyas. It was Dr. Caldwell who first suggested the obvious analysis of 
Korkai into kol + kat, as well as its identification with the “ Kolkhoi” of the Greek writers 
of the first and the second Christian centuries. I feel unable, however, to accept Dr. Caldwell’s 
interpretation of the root-meaning of Korkai, “ Kol in Tamil,” says he, ‘‘ means ‘to slay,’ 
and kat, ‘handor arm.’ Kolkai, therefore, would seem to mean ‘ the hand or arm of slaughter,’ 
which is said to be an old poetical name for ‘an army, a camp,’ the first instrument of Government 
inarudeage. Kai is capable also of meaning ‘ place,’ ¢. g., Podigai, ‘place of concealment,’ 
the name of the mountain from which the river of Korkai takes its rise. Compare the name 
Coleroon, properly Kollidam, ‘the place of slaughter.” I am sorry I cannot agree with 
Dr, Caldwell in any of the derivations here suggested. The word kol means many other things 
in Tamil besides ‘ to kill,’ which last seems to me to be the last of its connotations to be thought 
of in this connection. In no age, however rude, could a nation have looked upon their capital 
as a place where people were killed and not protected. No doubt, the expression ‘‘Kollwin 
kolaiyum” is often used, particularly in Malayalam, to signify political authority or 
rather criminal jurisdiction, but the very combination would seem to prove that Kol ig 
distinct from hvlai or ‘slaughter.’ The particle kui in Korkai is obviously the well-known 
suffix of verbal nouns as in geygai and trutkat, and not an independent word meaning ‘ hand 
or arm. Though the word 4a? meaning ‘hand’ is used by itself in connection with 
dispositions of armies, very much as the term “ wing ” in English, yet neither in poetical nor in 
popular Tami] does kolsai occur in the sense of ‘army or camp.’ That the verbal suffix kad 
is sometimes found in connection with words which by metonymy indicate localities may be 
admitted, but by itself it never means ‘a place,’ as Dr. Caldwell Suggests as an alternative 
interpretation. Nor is he happy in his illustrations, Podigai, a corruption of Pétika, the 
Sanskritized form of Podiyam, is never found in classical Tamil, or in accredited lexicons like 
Divakaram and Niyhantu. The Tamilians recognize only Podiyam and Podiyil — not Podigai 
or Potika — as the name of the famous mountain of their patron saint Agastya.2¢ Nor is it 
beyond doubt whether Coleroon is Kollidam or Kollidam. But whatever be its correet form, it 
is difficult to conceive why so large a river should also have been a place of slanghter in any age, 
however rude or remote, I feel quite sceptical, therefore, about the Slaughter-theory of 
Dr. Caldwell. ATi that we can accept then out of these etymological speculations is that Korkai 
is analysable into kol + kai; and that is the important point we have here to bear in mind. 


If kol is the root of Korkai, it is even more obviously the rout of Kollam — am being as 
good a suffix of verbal nouns as kul, Compare, for instance, the word nékkam. It seems 
to me further that Kochchi or Cochin, one of the best of the natural harbours in the 
world, is also derived from the same root. The equivalent term Balapuri is a ludicrous 
Sanskrit translation of the Dravidian name Kochchi, for which the Kéralamdhdtm yam 
is chiefly responsible. *Whethgr Cochin is identical or not with the Colcis Indoram — the 
Indian Colcis — of the Peuting Tables, as I surmise it is, we cannot be far wrong in analysing, 
it into ol + chi, chi beng another well-known suffix of Tamil words, Itseems to me probable 
that the well-known ports Colombo and Colachel are also derived from the same root, though 
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7H. g., Valangai and Idangai ~‘ the Right and Left Wiags’ which have now come to staud as collective names 
of certain groups of castes. 


% [Compare ante, Vol, XVIII. p. 241, — E, H,] 
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greatly disguised. Kolambu and Kolachchaiare respectively analysable into kol + am + pu, and 
ol + a + chai; am, pu and chai being known suffixes of Tamil words. That Sanskrit writers 
habitually translate Kollam into Kélamba may, to some extent, serve to show how Kolambu 
and Kolachchai may have been corrupted into Kolambu and Kolachchai. It we are right co far, 
the root-meaning of hol becomes more or less manifest. All of them — Korkai and Colombo; 
Colachel, Cochin, and Quilon in Travancore; and Qailandy in Malabar — are sea-port towns; and 
Kolkai, Kollam, and Kolchi (Cochin) are known to have been famous in ancient days for their 
natural harbours. May not, then, the root-idea of these words be ‘sea-port, harbour, or 
emporium of trade’? We find support for our conjecture in the current useof kolla in Mala- 
yalam — holla means a breach, as of a dam, through which water flows, —and both Quilon and 
Cochin are remarkable for the inlet or breach in the coast-line throngh which the sea 
communicates with the backwaters. That Korkai was situated ab the mouth of the Tamra. 
parai, and that the town which grew up in its neighbourhood and finally superseded it abont 
the time of Marco Polo? was called Kiyal, meaning ‘a lagoon,’4 would show that Korkai mast 
have been in its palmy days as much distinguished for an inlet into its backwater as Cochin is 
to-day. This then strikes me as the most probable connotation of Jol, and we may accordingly 
take Kollam (Quilon), Kolkai (Korkai), and Kolchi (Cochin), if not Colombo and Colachel as 
well, as originally meaning towns with natural harbours formed by a breach in the coast-line. 


But as it is not safe to be dogmatic im such matters, I would suggest one or two 
other possible explanations of the word kollam before’ proceeding to consider the era 
named after it. Comparing such words as kollai in Tamil, meaning ‘an enclosure round 
a dwelling-place,’ Kolli, which, in Canarese, means ‘crooked,’ in Malayilam ‘crooked and 
therefore worn out,’ as well as ‘a crooked corner or valley,’ and in Travancore Tami] ‘a net 
made of ropes for enclosing and carrying unhusked cocoanuts,’ Aédlal in Tamil and 
Léluga in Malayalam meaning ‘to enclose,” and kilam, ‘a figure or form with the outlines 
meeting one another,” we may easily conclude that one of the root-ideas of kol must be ‘an 
enclosure,’ and therefore ‘a town,’ Indeed, it will be remembered, the Englisk word “town,” 
derived as it is from the Anglo-Saxon root “tun,” meaning an enclosure or garden round a 
dwelling-house, would exactly correspond to the current use of Aollav; and kollam, fulehi, 
Isolikai, may, therefore, be all regarded as meaning nothing else than enclosed towns as opposed 
to the opem country. If neither of the above derivations is found satisfactory for reasons 
Icannot now divine, there is yet a third which I may, perhaps, be permitted to add. The 
word sol meaus in all the Dravidian languages ‘dignity, pomp, or majesty ;’ and it 1s easy to 
shew that the final vowel is no part of the root. The adjective orra,> as in korrakhudat 
and the substantives korravan and horram, meaning respectively ‘ king’ and ‘kingship,’ are 
évidently derived from the same root as kolu, which can be nothing else than hol, the radical in 
lollam, kolkat, and kolcht. These towns would then seem to mean places associated with 
power, pomp, or royal presenca — a meaning admirably suited to the facts (1) that at least 
to of them ave known to have been real capitals of ancient royal families, and (2) that ‘* other 
residences of kings were formerly called kollam, such as Kodungalir, etc.,’’ according to 
Dr. Gundert. In the face of these and similar other easy interpretations the root col seems 
capable of, I am not prepared to accept Dr, Caldwell’s slaughter-theory. More positively 
absurd would be any attempt to trace hollam to kétamba, the meaningless jargom of Sanskrit 


writers. 


Let us now turn to the era itself. Till recently European scholars would seem to have 
not known even so much as that it was an era. Mr. Prinsep calls it a cycle — the cycle of-- 


a eS gp ign a eH RT 


te 

2 See Dr, Caldwell’s History of Tinnevelly, p. 37. 

£ Kéyal is a good Tami] word, though current only in Malabar. ; ; : 

6 Tho particle ty which changes the J of kol into ¢ is an important and widely-used elemont-in the formation 


of Tamil words, which it would be foreign to our purpose here to explain or to illustrate. 
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Paragurima, and Dr, Burnell, in correcting this error, falls into another. He rightly says it is 
no cycle but an era, but adds that “it began in September 824 A, D.” and is only used in 
the South Tami] country and Travancore,’® In Travancore and in the Tinnevelly district, 
where the era is used, the year begins not in September, but in the middle of August, and the. 
province where it begins in September is not Travancore or the South Tami] country, but 
Malabar, which Dr, Burnell does not include. Why the Malabar year begins a month later in 
Malabar proper cannot be expected to be easy of explanation when £0 little is known about the 
origin of the era itself. The difference in the local use of the year 1s nevertheless worthy of 
being borne in mind, at least in connection with the dispute whether the Kollam era is so named 
after Quilon in Travancore or Quilandy in Malabar proper. Neither of them need claim the 
honour exclusively, since the era has a different month for its commencement in the two places 


contending for it. 


But whether connected with either or with both, it is of greater importance to know what 
event, if any, the era is intended to commemorate. Dr. Gundert suggests in his excellent 
lexicon, that it was meant to celebrate the foundation of a Siva temple; but as no reason ig 
given to support his opinion, we cannot aiford to discuss the view, No important Siva 
temple of any antiquity is known, however, to exist either at Quilon or at Kollam in Malabar. 
In the nature of things, we should expect a grander event of greater national importance in 
justification of the starting of an era than the building of a nameless temple, The only two 
events of any importance in Malabar which can be assigned to this epoch are (1) the mysterions 
disappearance of the last of the Perumals, and (2) the death of Samkardcharya, the most 
renowned of the Indian scholiasts. 


Tho tradition in Malabar regarding the firstis thatthe last Chéraman Perumal embraced 
Muhammadanism, and left the Indian shores for Mecca, and that it was in consequence of his 
sadden departure that the Chéra empire, including Malabar, became split up into petty prin- 
cipalities. Following the tradition, Mr. Logan has gone so far as to identify a tomb on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf as that of the missing Perumal, and, with the help of the epitaph 
thereon, to fix the date of his death as Kali year 3931 or Kollam year 6, Allowing 6 years as 
spent in the Perumal’s trans-marine peregyinations, we may plausibly take the Kollam era as 
founded on the day he sailed away from Malabar. But antecedent probability ig wholly 
against this theory. It is not at all likely, in the first place, that any nation would establish 
an era to celebrate a national disgrace, To every Hindu, even after so much of Muhammadan 
intercourse, the conversion to Islam is an abhorrence; and how much shonld it have been a 
thousand years ago in the case of so revered a king as the true representative of the old 
line of Chéramin Perumals? It is surprisingly strange again, in the next place, that al] 
Malabar and Travancore should have united to start an era exactly at the point of time when 
their integrity, according to the yery hypothesis, was irreparably lost. The Chéra empire ig 
said to have fallen to pieces, because of the disappearance of the Perumil; and yet the 
empire was at one, according to the theory, to startan era which is still in use throughout 
its original extent! In the third place, if the era were founded to commemorate any 
single event such as the exit of the last of the Perumils, how could we account for the fact 
of the era beginning in August in Trayancore and a full month later ip Malabar proper ? 
Can we suppose, without positively spoiling the beauty and mystery of the story, that the Devic. 
mi] sailed a month earlier from the port of Quilon in Travancore and then landed in Malabar 
to quit it finally thirty days later? But lastly, the oral tradition, on which alone the theory is 
based, is itself confradicted by the only written record we have, which refers to the event 
The mysterious disappearance of the Perumal’ is in fact the last of the legends embodied a 
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the Periya-Purduam, the historical value of which, as we have seen elsewhere, it is impossible 
to exaggerate. The date of this Pzréna cannot, for reasons explained elsewhere,® be later 
than the twelfth Christian century, or about 330 years after the establishment of the Kollam 
era. Surely, the version of the story, as found in this written record of the twelfth century, 
>deserves greater credit than an oral tradition which cannot he traced back for more than a 
eouple of centuries. The Periya-Purdnam version then is this:— ‘While the Saiva saint 
Sundarar was at Tiruvaijaikkalam, the Chéra capital, celebrating it in certain hymns which 
still exist, the time came for him to depart the earth. Accordingly, one morning, the angels 
of Mount Kailisa waited upon him with a white elephant and a commission to translate 
him athwart the sky to that rocky abode of gods. Hlated beyond measure, the saint tarried 
not even to utter a parting word to his royal friend, but, ascending the celestial elephant, 
started forthwith on his travel through the azure blue. The Perumal, coming to know what 
had taken place, and unable to sustain the separation, mounted his steed and uttered a 
emanira in its ears, which enabled it to ascend into the air and overtake the paradisiacal 
pachyderm. The ministers and generals of the king, beholding the miraculous scene, shook 
off their mortal coils with the help of their swords and followed their beloved king, So the 
aSrial procession reached Mount Kailisa, but the Perumél found admission into the divine 
presence only after he had composed the poem called Adi-Uli, which one Misittan® is said in 
the Purdna to have communicated to the world here below by reciting it in the town of 
Tiruppidavir.” 


Such then is the legend as embodied in the Periya-Purdénam ; and all that it enables us to 
eonclude is that a saintly Chéra prince mysteriously disappeared from his capital. There is 
nothing whatever in this or any other written record of respectable antiquity to lend support to 
the story of the conversion md the voyage to Mecca; and without such support it is not safe to 
accept the evidence of the tomb on the shores of the Persian Gulf as relevant to the question 
of the origin of the Kollam era, 


Proceeding then to the next great event about this time with which the Malabar era may 
possibly be associated, we may at once state that the age of Sarhkaracharya is not yet beyond 
the pale of dispute. it may be even questioned whether he was a native of Malabar. But all 
the theories yet advanced with any show of justification converge in pointing to the early years 
of the ninth century as the probable period of the great philosopher. May not then the 
Kollam era be taken to commemorate some event in connection with the life of Satmkara ? 
The only definite date yet assigned to the Acharya with any degrce of probability is that of 
Mr. K. B. Pathak, according to whom Sathkara must have died in 820 A. D.,®¢ i. ¢. four years 
before the commencement of the era. The date of his birth, according to the slékas ina 
manuscript volume in the possession of one Govinda Bhattar of Belgaum, is Vibhava-varsha, 
Kali year 8839;! and that of his death, full moon in Vaisakha, Kali year 8921.2 Thus, then, it 
is impossible to connect the establishment of the Kollam era with any event in Samkara’s life, 
he having died four years before the commencement of the era itself, 


Indeed, I must confess, I do not feel disappointed at this result. The curious difference 
we commenced with noting in the reckoning of the year in Malabar and Travancore would 
shew that the era, whatever its origin, could not have been the consequence of any particular 
historical event. It would be quite in keeping withthe character of the people if it turned out 
to be the result of some grand astronomical conventions rather than of events in the humbler 
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8 See ante, Vol. XXV. p. 149 f. 

9 Tt is difficult to say who this Maéattandr was, or how he obtained a copy of the poem composed in Kailasa, 
May he be the same Sattan, the corn-merchant, who narrated the story of Siluppadigdram to its author 
Tlangévadigal ? 
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“walks of human life. Finding among the celestial phenomena, too, no event of any importance 
about the year 824 A.D. except the appearance of a comet in China, I can suggest now no other 
explanation of the era than that it seems to me to be the modification of another 
older era current in Upper India under the name of Saptarahi, or Sistra~ 
sainvatsara.!? The peculiarity of this northern era ig that though it is to-day 4972, if 
is spoken of as 72, so that omitting all hundreds it would be Sasa to be identical With 
our Malabar year, except for 4 months beginning with Mésha, T he Kasratr calendars 
calculated in this era and other recorded dates in it usually begin with this formula : 
Sri-Saptarshi-chérdnumatéina Samvat 4972 tathd cha Sarvat 72, t. @, § He year aod, m 
agreement with the course of the Saptarshis, and, therefore, the year 72. tt would thus 
appear that up to the year 99, the Kollam year was jast identical with the Saptarshi year, May 
it not be then that our Kollam year is simply the Saptarshi era with its origin forgotten, and, 
therefore, counted on into the hundreds? It is by no means extravagant to suppose tliat the 
people who lived in the Kollam year 99 went on to name the next year 100, and not the cypher 
year, in spite of whatever astronomical reminiscences that survived in the minds of the 
almanac-makers of that age. In fact, nothing could have been more natural, and once the 
numeration was permitted, the issue of an independent era, exactly of the kind we have, was 
inevitable, The only fact which would then require explanation is why, when the Saptarshi 
begins with Mésha, our Kollam should commence with the month of Sitha. In all probability 
the astronomers of the period, who determined upon the adoption of the era, found it necessary 
so to amend the northern luni-solar year in order to convert it into a purely solar onc as 
the Kollam year professes to be. While agreed as to the necessity of the amendment, the 
astronomers of Malabar were apparently not at one with their contemporaries in Travancore 
as to the number of months that had so to be left out; and hence, perhaps, the divergence we 
have already noticed as to the month with which the new year was to begin — whether it wag 
to be Sinha or Kanya. That the era obtaining in Travancore should thas be assimilated with 
the one in Kasmir, the other extremity in the continent of India, mast, ab first sight, appear 
strange; but ib is not certainly stranger than the close similarity which Mr, Fergusson uotes in 
the styles of architecture obtaining in Travancore and in Népal. What our only historian of 
Travancore says with respect to the origin of this era is entirely in consonance with our theory. 
“In the Kali year 3926 when king Udaya Martinda VYarmd was residing in Kollam 
(Quilon),” says Mr. Menon, “he convened a council of all the learned men in Kérala 
with the object of introducing a new era, and after making some astronomical researches, 
and calculating the solar movements throughout the twelve signs of the zodiac, and counting 
scientifically the number of days occupied in this revolution in every month, it was resolyed to 
adopt the new era from the firs¢ of Chingam of that year, loth August 825, as Kollam year one, 
and to callit the solar year.” What need could there have been for all these “astronomical 
researches,” “calculations” and “scientific countings,” unless the astronomers of the period, 
anxious to start a new era, were adapting and amending for their purpose one that was actually 
current at the time? If those scientific men were really adopting an existing era, none could 
have suggested itself with greater propriety than the Saptarshi year — the « Ndstra-sanh vatsara,” 
the scientific year par excellence, As regards the Kali, the Malabar astronomers of 824 A, D. 
probably found that it was itself in need of even larger alterations than the Saptarshi. The 
latter is exactly 25 years later than the Kali, and it appears to me extremely.likely that these 
25 years were left out of the Kali to form the Saptarshi era for some astronomical reasons 
similar to those which I have ventured here to assign for the omission of the first 4 or 
5 months from Mésha to Sithha in the conversion of the Saptarshi into the Kollam. But this 
is @ speculative question, and I am afraid it will continue to be a debatable one for many years 
yet to come, 
(To be continued.) 
12 See ante, Vol. XX. p. 149, 
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EXTRACTS FROM OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE SELUNGS 
OF THE MERGUI ARCHIPELAGO. 


BY R. C. TEMPLE, 
(Continued from p, 91.) 
Vv. 


From Captain E. M, Ryan, Officiating Deputy Commissioner, Mergui, to Major A. Fytche, 
Officiating Commissioner, Tenassertm and Martaban Provinces, Moulmein — dated the 
llth August 1857. 


Dr. Helfer has civen the following graphical Sketch of the Salones :— 


“‘Spent this day among the Salones, At my first arrival in the night a general terror 
spread over the defenceless community, they not knowing whether friend or foe was approaching. 
Suspecting an incursion of Malays from the south, the women and children had fled into the 
interior, and their best property, sea-slugs, and rice had been buried in all hurry in the jungle. 
Finding that a white-man was come among them (it was in these parts for the first time), their 
apprehensions changed into joy, and the whole community came in the morning to where I had 
landed to welcome me. 


‘¢ There were about 70 men, women, and children altogether; they had encamped on the 
sandy sea-beach; each family had erected a little raised shed covered with palm-leaves, where 
all the members huddled together in the night. There they sat, a dirty, miserable-looking 
congregation, the women occupied in making mats of a peculiar description from sea-weed 
(which are sold at Mergui and Moulmein and much sought after), the children screaming 
apparently out of fear at the strange apparition, dogs, cats, and cocks all joining to make the 
full chorus, Everything had the appearance of confusion, and even the animals seemed to be 
aware that my arrival among them was au extraordinary event. Some of these sheds appeared 
like butchers’ stalls. Large piecés of turtle, rendering the atmosphere pestilential, were 
everywhere drying inthe sun. Itis their main food. Shell-fish were seen extracted from their 
shells, and wild roots of a species of Diascorea, as well as the fatal Cycas circualis, were prepared 
for cooking. 


“On the beach lay 20 or 30 boats, well built and light, like ant-shells swimming on the 
surface, the bottom built of a solid trank, the sides consisting of the slender trunks of the palm 
strongly united and corked with palm hemp. These boats, not longer than 20 feet, are the true 
home of the Salones: to it he entrusts his life and property; mit he wanders during his 
lifetime from island to island; a true ichthyophagist, to whom the Harth has no charm, and 
whom he neglects so much that he does not even entrust to her a single grain of rice. But 
even as fishermen these people are to be considered yet in their infancy. They have even no 
nets, the trident is their only weapon, with which they spear sharks and other fish as well as 
turtle; all the rest they want is done with the da or with the hand; they know no other 
instrument. 


“In their exterior they are well built, apparently healthy, darker than the Burmese; part 
of them approach the Malay type, part of them the Ethiopian; the curly hair of some of them | 
especially speaks in favour of Negro origin. Might they have had formerly communication 
with the Andamanese ? 


“T spent the whole day in conversation with them through the medium of their headman, 
who understands Burmese; besides him and two others, the rest were unacquainted with it. 
Some spoke, besides their own idiom, Siamese; some Malay. They behaved with remarkable 
civility and decorum. They related that their children are exposed to sickness and death 
from three to six years; those who survive that period are considered safe, I think they die, 
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to judge from description, in consequence of dysentery, not improbably caused by the 
indigestible nature of their food, at that tender age. They know no medicines whatever, — a 
strange exception, — uncultivated Natives being generally in the possession of the greatest 
number of simples, besides the host of charms and other indifferent substances to which great 
virtues are attributed. To get physic and charms from the Chinese, they sell their most 
valuable produces — pearls, amber, etc, The greatest present I could make them, besides 
some ardent spirits, was medicine. When they saw me drink coffee, and heard that I drank 
black substance every day, they concluded this to be the greatest medicine of the white-man, 
and were not satisfied till I pave them a good portion of it. They are addicted to liquors to a 
frightful degree; intoxication is the greatest enjoyment they know. By ail who haye to do 
with them (Chinese and Malays), they are provided with toddy in the first instance, and, 
during the subsequent state of stupor, robbed of any valuables they possess. 


“ They are indolent; only young men work, that is, collect what falls under their hands. 
Surrounded with valuable riches of Nature, they remain miserably poor. The regeneration of 
this race will possibly never be effected ; but the Salones open a fine field to a truly philan- 
thropic missionary, Their ideas of the deity are very imperfect; they believe in superior 
agencies without any distinct idea. When asked what they thought would become of them 
after death, they answered that they never thought about it, and added, by way of excuse, ‘ we 
are @ poor people who know nothing,” They ave full of superstition and fear, When a person 
dies, the person is exposed in the jungle; the whole congregation leave immediately, and do not 
return till after years, when the bleached bones are collected and burned. 


“T accompanied a party of young men on a fishing excursion. They are very dexterous in 
managing the spear, which was attached to a bamboo 20 feet long; they canght in an honr 
three large turtles, two sharks, and some other fish.” 


VE. 


From Captain J. I. J. Stevenson, Deputy Commissioner, Meryui, to Captain A. Hopkinson, 
Officiating Commissioner, Tenasserim and Martuban Provinces, Moulmein — duted the 
llth May 1858. 


I beg to offer you a few remarks upon the peculiar tribe of people called Salones, who live 
in some of the islands of this Archipelago. 


Before doing so, it seems right that I should place before you Lieutenant Buru’s, which, 
doubtless, he wished to embody in his Revenue Report, 


Lieutenant Burn: —~ “ Another sabject I am very anxious to bring to your notice is the 
fact that there is a tribe of people inhabiting the islands of the Mergui Archipelago, who are 
untaxed, and I regret to say, to all appearance, totally uncared for in every way. I have 
endeavoured to ascertain from the Office records the time and cause of this non-taxaiion, and 
the only record on the subject that I can find is a copy ofa letter from your Office, dated 
Mergui, the 12th August 1841, from E. A. Blondell, Hsq., then the Commissioner of these 
Provinces, The letter has no number, and is not even attested as a true copy ; the original 
appears to have been lost, 


’ “ The people are exceedingly simple and quiet, but very wild and barbarous; they inhabit 
_ huts which are made by placing four sticks on the ground and throwing a matoverthem. For 
the most part they cultivate nothing, but live chiefly by fishing. 


“They have one peon (a Salone) over them, on a salary of Rs. 10 a month, who is supposed 
to give an annual account of their numbers, I have since my stay down here visited some of 
these islands and stayed among the people. I found them apparently in a state of great poverty, 
but on further enquiry I am led to believe that this is caused in a great measure by their being 
nearly one and all addicted to an immoderate use of spirits, opium, and ganja. This may, and 
very likely has had, the effect of decreasing their numbers, but Iam led to believe if a good man 
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avas appointed over them, and they were to have periodical visits from the officer in charge, which 
with a steam gunboat would be perfectly practicable at all times and seasons, something might 
be made out of, and done for, them, as, besides a very extensive trade in salt-fish, they carry on 
a fair trade in tortoise and other shells, the prices of which are exceedingly remunerative. Their 
boats, which ave very cleverly and curiously constructed, constantly come to Mergui, and sell 
their cargoes to great advantage; but such is the moral degradation of these simple people and 
tendency to vice that although after selling their cargo they may have some hundreds of 
rupees, they seldom go back to their villages with much more than a large supply of spirits 
aud opium, being cheated oat of the rest by some of the rascals of the towns, who are con- 
stantly on the look-out for them; in fact, they certainly are reduced to a very great state of 
abjectness, not respecting themselves, and looked down upon by every one of their fellow-men ; 
and I respectfully beg to question whether considering them too low and abject to be taxed is 
not a fair reason with a savage and simple people like these for them to form so low an opinion 
of themselves that, without any self-respect, they degenerate into a species little better than 
those who ream our forests. They are well aware that all their neighbours are taxed, and 
from conversation I had with one or two who spoke Burmese, I was led to come to the above 
conclusion, which I now have the honour of submitting to you. On one of the islands near 
Mergui are a few families of these people who have taken to cultivation. I have not as yet had 
time to visit them, as they are at some distance out at sea, The taxation I would recommend 
would he exactly the same as is levied on the other tribes of Burmese and Karens, 
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“T would, while on this subject, draw your attention to the following extract of a letter 
from Mr. Kincaid, an American Missionary, who visited these peeple in 1838, now 20 years 
ago... He says:—‘ They (the Salones) are very poor too, having no houses, no gardens, no 
cultivated fields, nor any domestic animals but dogs. I never saw such abject poverty, suck 
an. entire destitution of all the comforts of life’ Thus wrote one who had seen and visited 
them 20 years ago, and so one would write of them to this day. Since 1828 some attempt was 
made by Major Broadfoot, Commissioner, by means of Mr. Brayton, an American Missionary, 
to teach them to read and write and convert them to Christianity. Mr. Brayton, I believe, 
baptised forty-six, and also established a school among them in 1846, but, owing to his 
going away, the school was abandoned, and, from what I can learn, nothing has since been 
done for them.” 

From the little that I know of these people, I am very much inclined to think that 
Lientenant Burn’s proposition will bear examination. IJ am aware that the people have a good 
market for the products he enumerates. 


You are aware that is is a tedious and even difficult task to go about their islands with 
merely an ordinary canoe, such as we have at our disposal here, A small steamer I have long 
thought absolutely necessary to enable this district officer to supervise his officials properly, 
and generally administrate affairs with any approach to efficient management. 

I took the liberty of submitting this proposition upwards of two years ago, on my first 
appointment here. It has been strongly supported by my successors, and received the notice 
of Government. Lieutenant Burn, who had the opportunity of seeing this district through- 
out two working seasons, has, you will observe, referred to it in his remarks on the Salone 


Islands. 
VII, 


ltrom EL 0, Menzies, Esq., Deputy Commissioner, Mergut, to the Comnussioner, Tenasserine 
and Martaban Provinces, Moulmein — dated the 20th June 1860. 


In the preparation of the annual revenue and statistical returns, which it was my duty to 
submit to you at the close of the official year 1859-60, I was struck by the inadequacy of the 
data at my disposal on which I had, in the case of the Salones, to found these returns. 


1 The passage referred to by Lieutenant Burn is to be found in Mason’s Tenasserim, 
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You are aware that one of the Salones is in the pay of Government, receiving monthly 
Rs. 10. I presume that this individual receives this pay more with the view of indirectly 
bringing him into communication with the anthorities here, than asa remuneration for the 
performance of any specific duties: certain it is at all events that he has hitherto dene nothing 
to entitle him to remuneration. 

You will have remarked that the information yearly supplied to your Office having refer- 
ence to the Salones may be said to be stereotyped, as the returns do not vary. 


Enquiring into the causes of this, I ascertained that the practice had been to draw the 
Salone Thoogyee’s pay monthly, and to hand it over to the jemadar of the general guard, who 
was supposed to pay it to that individual whenever he presented himself at Mergui to receive 
it. As this practice evidently failed to meet the requirements of the case, I immediately 
directed its diseontinuance, and forbade the issue of any pay to the Salone Thoogyee, anless he 
presented himself at my office to receive the money. 


— 








Consequent on this order the Salone Thoogyee presented himself before me yesterday, and 
T took the opportunity afforded by his presence to elieit from him as mueh information as 
I could regarding the peeuliar race of beings over whom he is supposed by his position to 
exercise control, 


So far as I can learn from office records but little is known regarding the Salones, and ag 
it is highly improbable that I shall have the opportunity of otherwise placing on record the 
information E have become possessed of, which may at some time prove usefal, [ have thought 
it best to embody the result of my enquiries in the shape of a letter to you. 


The Salone Thoogyee informs me that his people are at present located on four islands 
of the Mergui Archipelago, named by him Zadet, Sumpeo, Buttuy, and Doung. The first 
corresponds with St. Mathew’s Island; the third with Peak or Sir B. Owen’s; the fourth, 
(I think), Lord W. Bentinck’s; and the second, Sullivaw’s or Sampee Island of our eharts, 


He estimates the number inhabiting these islands as follows:—On Zadet Island about 40, 
on Sumpee about 55, on Buttuy about 59, and on Doung Island about 46 families, piving 
about six souls as composing a family. This last estimate is evidently too high, but, remember- 
ing the number of children I saw with the families located in Paway Island, in March last, 

think we shall be justified in assuming five asa fair average number of young and old in 4 
family. The Thoogyee himself has six children, hence perhaps his fixing a high average. 


The Thoogyee’s estimate would, if adopted, give a total of 1,200 souls, and, subject to my 
eorrection, 1,000 souls, — a far higher number than you will fiud entered in the returns. 


The Thoogyee, Oo Pay by name, was, I learn, first invested with such official authority as 
his office may be supposed to result in, hy Major Birdmore, aud he appeared before me looking 
very unhappy under the penance of continually adjusting a peon’s belt with a brass-plate which 
was placed across his shoulders by that officer. 


Oo Pay possesses such acquaintance with the Malay and Barmese languages as enables 
him to converse with difficulty in both. 


It appears that each island colony has its headman. Their nanres are ~in Sumpee, Pu 
Kam ; in Butiuy, Lo Wuy; in Zadet, Chee Doot. Of Lo Wuy my informant gave me the worst 
possible character: perhaps jealousy may have occasioned this, as the number of families 
under the jurisdiction of Lo Wuy on Sumpee exceeds that on Doung, Oo Pay’s particular 
charge. Lo Wuy is, Oo Pay informed me, much addicted to intemperance + he described him, 
exhibiting the most expressive countenance at the time, as a ‘* perfect devil.” 


Iwas under the impression thatthe Salones were decreasing in number yearly, but Ov 
Pay contradicted this, From his statements it would appear that both cholera and small-pox 
have this year prevailed among the tribe. He estimated the deaths from cholera at 14, and 
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from small-pox about 40. Non-adults were most obnoxious to the latter disease. These figares 
refer to the Doung population, which would probably suffer most, as most exposed to the risk 
ef infection or contagion from their greater intercourse with, and proximity to, our coast 
villages or Mergui itself, where the diseases have had, so to speak, their head-quarters during 
the past year, 


I questioned Go Pay closely as to the treatment pursued with sufferers from sickness. 
the Salones depend for recovery solely on supernatural aid. Three men in the tribe are 
supposed at present to have the power of invoking the aid of the evil-spirit. They perform a 
sort of “devil dance” round the sufferer} the spirit, if they are snecessful, is understood to 
draw out the disease through the arm of the patient; and Oc Pay knows old people who have 
witnessed the appearence of the evil one embodied in the shape of a bit of broken glass, but 
has not himself been so fortunate as ever to have had an interview. Possessed of the disease 
from which the patient has by him been relieved, the devil in his turn possesses himself of 
the person of the individual who was successful in obtaining the happy result, He is invari- 
ably a thirsty devil, and Qo Pay has seen a whele jar of skamshoo drank off by the possessed 
man, He took the trouble to explain that though the man actually drank agua vite, it was 
not for his own, but for the enjoyment of the spirit in him. It is to be supposed that the evil- 
spirit vanishes with the fumes of the imbibed liquor, but Oo Pay was not clear on this point, 
and was evidently disinclined to go deeply into the subject. When the sick man recovers, the 
“‘medicine-man”’ receives remuneration: should his intervention be unsuccessful, none. 


T learnt from the Salones I came across on Paway Island that both sick and dead were 
customarily deserted, the dead being placed ona small and covered raised pandal, when they 
were left to decay, the spot of, so to call it, interment being left unvisited till sufficient time 
had elapsed to ensure the disappearance of the remains. As regards the mortally sick, I was 
_ told they were made as comfortable as possible, and left to Nature, being supplied with food. 
and a boat; that sometimes they recovered, and the boat enabled them to rejoin their friends. 
Oo Pay states that this latter practice is not universal. I rather from his manner, and the 
positive statements of the Paway people, doubt him; he admitted that though his own Doung 
people did not sxbscribe the custom, yet the Sumpee people did. 


Questioned regarding the domestic relations existing among the Salones, Oo Pay assured 
me that polygamy did not exist. The marriage ceremony, as described by him, issimple. The 
man, in the presence of the elders, presents a piece of white cloth to the parents of the bride, 
and to herself some tobacco, pdx leaves, and other such trifles; an admiring circle sit round and 
“talk and laugh,” and the couple are henceforth man and wife. If the bridegroom is not a 
sufficiently wealthy man to possess a boat of his own, the couple, till in a position to maintain a 
separate establishment, reside with the parents of the bride. It is not usual or necessary for 
the parents of the bridegroom to make any presents to anybody on the marriage, 


Oo Pay displayed considerable astuteness, combating my efforts to elicit from him the 
mode in which the offenders were punished, telling me that any one who stole or did other 
wrong would in due conrse be brought before me by him, He, however, said that before the 
Salones came under British sway, in cases of homicide, the life of the man-slayer was held 
forfeited, and taken by the friends of the slain. I yvather opine that in this respect what was, 
still is. I know of no case on record in which Oo Pay has summoned offenders in any way to | 
Mergui. 


Money appears to be easily earned by the Salones, but to be invariably spent on comesti- 
bles or converted into a supply of the articles they use but cannot manufacture at the place 
and time of receipt, Mats are the cirenluting mediom among themselves. A boat can be 
purchased for 60 mats, a fishing spear for four, and soon. The mats in question are neat, 
and such as may occasionally be seen in hot Indian stations, used as a covering for couches or 
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they visit our villages aud conclude most of their bargains in the arrac c-8 10ps, ge = ay se 
price of four annas per mat at Mergui, The mats are in demand. I paid a Hane? . one the 
other day. They are chiefly made by women, and a woman does not occu jek t ne au = y 
in completing a mat. As I have elsewhere mentioned to you, one of the most valuable of the 
articles in which the Salones trade is a sort of flexible and waterproof covering for boats, oa. 
factured from the leaves of a plant which are stitched together with parhee Ayuulers These 
are made in a very short time, and sell here for eight annas a piece. The leaf is not, I believe, 
obtainable on the maivland, hence the high price realized for these simple, but most useful, 
articles of traffic. The Salones also bring to market sea-slug’s, sea-suails, béche-de-mer, wax, 
fish, and mother-o-pearl, 


Oo Pay informs me that though he has, as it were, divided the Salones into four settlements, 
yet that they constantly leave one of these to join another, and that these recognize him as 
having supreme authority. Iam afraid he is sufficiently civilized to be aware that trath is nob 
always consonant with the furtherance of his personal interest, and that he connects assumption 
of supreme authority with retention of his monthly stipend. 1 should doubt his having much 
influence over Lo Way, whom he so heartily abuses, or the immediate following of thai 
individual: similarly with the other headmen and those who acknowledge their rule. He 
states the headmen he names (see suprd) are all aged, about his own age, which I should say 
was between 50 and 60. These men, I believe, occasionally visit Mergui, and they should he 
encouraged on such occasions to present themselves, as from them much information might 
from time to time be obtained regarding the Salones, 


I have told Qo Pay that I shall expect him to be able to speak with some greater certainty 
than he now can regarding the number of the Salones, etc., when he visits Mergui after the 
termination of the south.west monsoon and has had an opportunity of seeing the Southward 
islands. His knowledge of numeration being limited, the population return is to consist of a 
bundle of sticks with notches on them, showing boats (their houses), men, women, and children 
of both sexes. He seems willing, and with encouragement might be made more useful than 
he has hitherto proved. He estimates the number of boats im the possession of the Salones at 
present at 140, This scarcely corresponds with the estimated aggregate of souls, but it is 
possible that they manage to pack into them when moving from island to islaud, 


IT may mention here, as you may possibly never have seen a Salone boat, that it 
differs much in construction from, and as regards sea-worthiness and elegance of shapo 
is far superior to, the ordinary Burmese boat. Tho bottom of the boat is solid woud 
scooped out and opened; rising to the total height of the boat at each extremity, but 
almost figttened in the centre; yingan sticks, thick in the centre, and tapering to each 
extremity, though round, are bent into the rounded furm of a boat’s side and neatly placed 
one above the other, The ends being smaller than the centre, they are cusily compressed 
into the required space at stem and stern, so as not to interfere with the general symmetrical 
appearance of the boat, The interstices are caulked with dammer. The objection to this boat 
is that the yingan portion of them requires annual renewal and the process is not easy. ‘Lo the 
sufficient beam given to these boats, as compared with those in use with Burmaus, may be attri- 
buted their possession of greater buoyancy and safety in a rough sea, At the stem and stern, 
a semi-circle is scooped ont; this gives to the boat an odd look, but the object is patent ; were it 
not for the step which is then formed, the younger children would he unable withont sid to get 
junto or out of the boats. Siamese sometimes build similarly with yingan, but the crescent- 


shaped bow and stern is never adopted by them, and invariably distinguishes the Salones’ boats 
from all others. 


The Salones possess a host of most mangy, ill-fed dogs, They seldom lose an opportunity 
of adding to the number, These dogs are employed in hunting wild pigs, with which some of 
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the islands in the Archipelago abound. As the common village dog is seldom an adept at, or 
inclined te receive instruction in, hunting, when he first gets into the hands of the Salones, he 
is subjected to very severe training. Fresh from the streets of Mergui, or other coast town 
or village, he is deposited by his new master on the first convenient uninhabited island present- 
ing itself. He either dies of starvation, if too indolent to hunt for his subsistence, or soon 
learns to catch hisprey. Ina couple of months he is sought for, and if found alive is reclaimed 
and taken home. The dogs seem, with the exception of being badly fed, to be kindly treated 
after their initiation into Salonese life, and I was amused at Paway by seeing them following 
their masters into the water, when they approached wading to my boat. On my landing every 
woman might be seen holding a child or two under one arm anda dog under the other, the 
precaution being adopted in the case of the latter to prevent any noisy demonstrations or 
misbehaviour. 


Oo Pay states that he is not aware of any specific violence towards the Salones on the part 
of the Malays, and ignored all dread of them. His statements are at variance with those of the 
Salones I have previously had intercourse with, and if the Malays are really innocuous, it is 
difficult to explain the cause of the consternation which is apparent among the Salones when 
they first find a strange boat in their neighbourhood. At Paway the whole settlement took 
to the jungles as soon as it was evident that my boat was coming to theirs, but when we were 
sufficiently close to enable them to discover who we were, dogs, women, and children again 
emerged from the jungle ; questioning them as to the cause of their hasty concealment of them- 
selves, they told me that they had mistaken us for Malays, by whom they had only ten days 
previous been plundered. 

The costume of the Salones scarcely supports the maxim that ‘simplicity adorns.’ That 
of the males is the familiar dress of the Madras catamaran men; that of the females is scarcely 
more elaborate or decent; a strip of dirty cloth wound once round the waist and between the 
legs completes it. Oo Pay had evidently, when coming to me, either bought or borrowed a 
set of clothes which fitted him ill and made him very uncomfortable, and his puisoe gave him 
as much trouble as did his belt of office. 

That the Salones do not progress in civilization I think I may presume, for if they have 
done so, they must have commenced from a lower degree in the scale of humanity than is 
compatible with their supposed ameliorated condition after 30 odd years of occasional inter- 
course with ourselves and those subject to our influence, as they are still low in the list of 


uncivilized savages. 

Tt seems rather a reproach to us that such a nation should exist under our rule uncared 
for and unnoticed, but at the same time it is not easy to suggest what efforts to improve them 
would prove most effectual. There have been no failures or successes to aid us in forming an 
opinion on this head that I know of. : 


I think that one step towards reform would be to prevent their falling into the hands of 
Chinese sharpers, when they visit Mergui, by forbidding the sale to them of opium or shamshoo, 
At present with them a trading excursion here ends ina debauch, and they squander in an 
hour the fruits of days of toil, besides steeping themselves in degradation, Ifit is worth while 
to keep Oo Pay in pay, the plan might be adopted of also nominating the other headmen 
Government servants, giving them lower rates of pay, three or four Rupees a month, anything 

_sufficient to induce them to come to Mergui to receive their pay, and the difference in pay 
would elevate Oo Pay in their eyes and increase his influence. He is, as far as can be learnt, 
of steadier habits than the generality of his tribe. | 

Deprived of the opportunity of spending his earnings in drink, the Salone might learn in 
time the value of money by finding himself the possessor of articles he would consider as 
luxuries. As his household goods increased in quantity and value, it might occur to him that 
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house was a more desirable abode than a boat, and gradually their location nught assume a 
a) : ‘ : z ‘* 7 ¢ t +" 
oreater degree of permanence, dependent, of course, on the degree of protection we afford them 
er o 


from Malay dacoities. 


- At present, Oo Pay may rule in Doung, but I doubt altogether lus having the 
slightest influence elsewhere for good or evil. I do not think that it Is generally known 
how frequently the Salones visit our villages. I daresay I have seeu this year from 
the window of my house, by two and three at a time, a hundrel Salone ponisicr the beach of 
Mergui. Such frequent communication with Mergui would, one would think, make them 
acquainted in some degree with our modes of government, anc familarize them with the dreaded 
word “taxation”? As I have elsewhere stated, I consider these people by no means poor ; 
aud though tax them as you may, their revenue contributions eould never ee to much, 
yet I would tax thei on the principle that tax-paying would inculeate on thei the necessity 
of looking beyond the morrow, and habits of frugality area capital foundation for improvement, 
The tax or tribute exacted I wonld receive in kind, so many mats per male per annin, and 
make Oo Pay responsible for collection. The whole tribe shorld be annually collected on some 
eertain fixed island to receive a visit from the Depaty Coimmissioner, pay their tax, and state 
their grievances, if any, the revenue collected being spent on articles suited to their uso which 
might at these annual gatherings be distributed as presents, This would probably prove 
inducement sufficient to ensure atbendance, and if they learn thet we do not, with the rest of 
the neighbonring world, look down on them as wholly beneath our notice, we shall soon find 
them making efforts to render themselves more presentable and deserving of ow favour. 


I fear that E have been led to write at too great length on this subject ; but it is one I take 
a considerable interest iu, and I can offer no other apology for the lengthiness of my letter. 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOX, 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., I.C.8. 
{Continued from Vol. KXVI. », 104.) 


Tattooing. — Hindus believe that tattoo marks scare or house spirits. Inthe Karndtuk 
most Hinda women tattoo on their bodies the feures of the padme or lotus, the seal. or conch. 
shell, and the chabra or discus, the chief weapons of Vishun. Of the origin of tattooing, the 
Brahman story is that Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu, told her husband that whenever he 
left her alone she became frightened. Vishnu took his weapons and pressed them on Lakshml!'s 
body, saying that the marks of his weapons would guard her ayainst ovil. Following this 
example, Hindus tattoo their bodies that no evil may befall them.” 


The Ahmadnagar KaikAdis tattoo basil leaves, lotus flowers, and the names of the gods Syi- 
Ram, Jai-Ram, and Jai-Jai-Rim, on their hands and feet. The Midhava Brihman women of 
Dharwir tattoo a small dot on the right cheek and chin and a small ereseent with two dots jist 
above the root of the nose. Some women tattoo their hands.44 Among the Litviyat Batijeits 
of Dhirwir women tattoo their brows and cheeks, and their chins, hands, and feet. Tho prim 
on the brow is a black dot or a-crescent with a black dot inside. The marks on the chin 
and cheeks are simple dots; those on the arms are single or double snakes. In Beleaum, 
the tattoo marks made by the women of the Maritha Killiketave are lines, ovals and civeles, the 
hames of gods, and the figures of the tulst bush and.the frankincense tree.46 
hl 
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42 Information from Mr. Inimdér. 
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In South India, almost all young girls have their arms marked with flowers“? The Juangs 
of Hast Bengal wear three strokes on the brow over the nose and three on the temple,‘ 
apparently the forerunners of sect-marks and made with the object of frightening spirits. 
The Karens of Hast Bengal wear three red lines radiating from the seat of their breeches. The lines 
were formerly marked ou the skin.*® In Gujarat, in Western India, carriage bullocks (1820) are 
tattooed®? with tigers and flowers. Tattooing is common among the Burmese tribes along the 
east frontier of Bengal.5! The Burmans tattvo their bodies with the fignres of lions, tigers, 
elephants, rats, and birds. Some of these marks are special charms against evil spirits and 
diseases.» All Burman boys get their thighs tattooed.33 By some Burmans tattooing is 
resorted to as a medicine.®4 (Chin women tattoo their faces to prevent their being carried off 
hy Burmans.® Friar Oderio in A. D, 1321 found a singular generation in Sumitra who 
branded their faces with a little hot iron in some twelve places.58 





The Andamanese tattoo their heads and paint them with clay? The custom of tattooing 
is carried to great perfection among the Motu women, whose bodies are covered with tattou 
marks resembling fine lace garments.5? The Motus tattoo an olive leaf in the clavicular region of 
their bodies.°? In the Melville Islands, the people gracefully tattoo their bodies like the lace 
on a hussar’s jacket,6° ‘The Samoan youths are elaborately tattooed.6t The Bapnans of New 
Guinea make scars on their shoulders, breasts, and thighs. The skin is cut with a sharp 
instryment, and white clay or some other earth is rubbed in the wound.@ The Papuans of 
North Guinea tattoo crossed swords and daggers on their bodies,®* West Australians almost 
invariably tattoo their shoulders, backs, and breasts,®§5 Hay descrites in North-West Africa 
a tall ard aged Musalmin dame with roynd her neck the tattooed representation of a chain 
with a cross hanging to it.% 


In North Africa, the chins of high-class Musalmin girls are adorned hy figures burnt into 
the skin with gunpowder.®?7 In modern Egypt, both men and women tatoo parts af the body.® 
‘The people of Mecca tattoo their boys’, and,in some cases, their girls’, faces hy drawing 
three cuts down each cheek and two cuts across each temple.® In Central South America, the 
big robber race of Guaycourons tattoo the face, paint the hody, bore the lips,and shaye the heads . 
except a top-knot.70 The people of the Sonth Sea Island of Tanna make tattoo-marks in the 
shape of fish and of leaves.) Among the Samoans girls are tattooed when they come of age, 
In the Fiji Islands, women only are tattooed.?? In Micronesia, east of the Philippines, 
tattooing is general. No untattooed girl can he married. The gods will not accept an 
untattooed man as a sacrifice.™4 In Australia and over all Oceania, tattooing is religions.” 


The following instances show the antiquity of tattooing, The ancient Ethiopians painted 
the images of their ancestors on their bodies’® (apparently with the object of housing the 
ancestral spirits and making them guardians). Among the Thracians (B, O. 450) to he tattooed 
was a mark of noble birth.77 The archaic Greeks tattooed their face, arms, and breasts.’? ‘The 
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ancient Britons tattooed their bodies with woad or wad prepared from the zsatis tunctoria 
plant.7? The fondness for tattoo marks among most Huropean nations seems to be mainly due 
to the dislike of giving up what was once believed to be lucky. 


These examples suggest that, like other forms of ornament, the root -object of tattooing is 
to secure luck by the two familiar methods of scaring unsquarable spirits housing d uarable 
spirits as guardians. That in origin tattooing is religious or ety: 7 a simply ek 
mental, is supported by Reville’s remarks on the Polynesian tattoo. 1e Polynesian attoo 
marks are made by inserting, with the help of a sharp-toothed comb, dust of the alewritus 
triloba nut. The dust is inserted under the skin by @ priest, and, while the marking’ is in 
progress, the priest and his family sing songs in praise of tattooing. Lizards, sharks, and birds 
are common tattoo marks, but the luckiest shape is that of the person's guardian badge or tthe, 
Again, Reville writes: ‘‘The tattoo mark is a divine badge or livery. While he is being marked, 
the victim is taboo or sacred, because during the marking his gnardian touches and seals him, 
Slaves were not tattooed, women were a little, and among freemen the higher in rank were 
the most marked.” Contrary to the general rule, the highest in rank were unadorned by tattoo- 
marks, because, says Reville, they were already part of the divine tribe. The sense seems to be 
that as the object of rnarking ancestral and other guardian shapes was to enable the guardian to 
pass Into the person tattooed, any person in whom the guardian already dwelt required no 
tattoo-mark or other fresh guardian entrance. This view is supported by the practice in 
Tonga Island,®! where the high priest (in whom the guardian dwells) is the only person who is 
not tattooed. That the tattoo-mark is a guardian entrance is in agreement with the general 
English belief that moles and other natural skin marks are lucky. Further, thatthe basis 
of the luck in skin spots is that they are spirit entrances is shown by the practice of the seven- 
teenth century English witch-finders, who drove pins inte moles and other natural marks to 
discover the place through which her familiar passed in and out of the witch's hody. 
A similar belief seems to be the basis of the Jewish prohibition against offering in sacrifice any 
animal which has on its body any mark of the nature of a spot or blemish. In another passage 
Reville says: “ The object for which the Polynesian is tattooed is the same as the object for 
which the Hottentot performs his religious dances, namely, to make him unite with the deity.” 
That is, in simpler phrase, to give the guardian a door of entrance oither into the dancer or 
mto the person who is tattooed. Qneé more Reville says :°3 “The tattoo-mark is to the 
Polynesian what the shaven circle on the crown of his head is to the Catholic priest.” This 
seems correct, as the original object af priestly tonsure is to allow the guardian to pass through 
the suture in the priest’s skull, a way by which the guardian has previously entered through 
the virtue of the laying on of hands in consecration, It may be objected that certain tattoo- 
marks, and also the belief that the tattoo-mark is lucky because it scares evil influences, belong 
to a stage of thought when the mark was held to be a scare and nof an entrance. This 
difference of view may at first seem to amount to a contradiction. Still, as has been more 
than once noticed, the difference between scaring evil influences and housing good influences 
disappears when it is remembered that by housing it the angry element in most Spirits is 
appeased and the spirit becomes friendly, according to the law, the guardian is the squared 
fend. Reville™ notices that the Palans of West New Guinea wanted to tattoo the English, 
while the Rataks in the extreme Hast would not tattoo the English. The explanation ap- 
parently is that the Rataks, like the Tahitans and the Mexicans, held there was a squarable 
element in the strangers, and that, therefore, the guardian might pass into and dwell in them. 
On the other hand, the Rataks, like the Chinese, saw nothing but the unsquarable or devil 
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element in the strangers, and refused to tattoo them, lest, through the marks, the guardian might 
pass in and suffer or be enraged, 





That the general object of tattooing is to house ancestral spirits finds support in the 
similar African practice of adorning by scars. Denham® noticed that among the Tibboos of 
North Africa most men had scars which denoted rank and were considered an ornament. One 
chief had a scar under each eye, and a half-moon star on his brow. The sense of these 
ornamental scars seems to be to provide an entrance into the warrior for the ancestral spirits 
who gather before an affray and who enspirit or hearten their descendants. The belief that a 
wound is an entrance or passage is probably connected with the wide-spread blood-sucking 
or vampire beliefs, It is preserved by Shakespeare, who twice®® makes Marc Antony describe 
Ceesar’s wounds as dumb mouths opening their ruby lips, 


Threads. — Among Hindus the belief is strong that spirits fear the Brahman sacred 
thread. In the Kénkan, when a Brahman boy sees the spirit Hadal, he shews her his sacred 
thread, and the spirit flees.8? Brahman boys are believed to be specially liable to spirit-attacks 
before they are girt with the sacred thread. Among all high class Hindus, when the bride 
and bridegroom are married, they are made to sit facing one another, and are encircled with sacred 
threads. At the wedding of a Dekhan Ramési a Brdhman passes a thread four times round the 
neck and shoulder and four times round the waist of the bride and bridegroom.88 The Agarval 
Vints of Poona wear either a sacred thread or a necklace of tulst beads.8® The Ahmadnagar 
Mhars pass a yellow thread seven times round the necks of the bride and bridegroom,®? and on 
the fifth day after a birth they lay before a silver image of Satval a coil of thread, food, and 
flowers.2! Many classes of Hindus in Bijapur, at the turmeric rubbing before a wedding, make 
the bride and bridegroom sit in a square called surg?, at each corner of which is a water-pot 
round whose necks a thread is several times passed.2? The Léhars of Belgaum put on a sacred 
thread two days before marriage.** The Sagar Gavandis of Sholapar, on the naming day, tie a 
thread round the child’s wrists,°4 The Bavkulé Vanis of Kanara put on a sacred thread on 
the wedding day.% The head of the Kondo Vandlus, a wild tribe in the Northern Sirkars, 
wears the sacred thread.2 Gujarit Jains do not wear the sacred thread, but in worshipping 
their idols they wear across their shoulders asilken tape, a piece of cloth, or a golden chain hung 
in the way a Brihman wears his sacred thread.” In Sonthern India, sacred threads are at all 
times worn by Brahmans, Jains, and Kshatris, and by Vaisyas and Patchals on their wedding 
day.*8 Hindus when girt with the sacred thread are called dvijés or twice born.” All Hindus 
at the time of performing funeral ceremonies shift the sacred thread on to the right shoulder. 
The Parsis wear a sacred thread called kasiz. 


Umbrellas, — The umbrella is considered by Hindus to be holy or rather to be a 
guardian.! So the umbrella held over the bridegroom’s mother in a Chitpivan wedding is 
called abddgir pdlchhdira or the guardian umbrella.2. Poona Marithés on the eve of the 
Dasahra (September-October) festival worship an umbrella, repeating the prayer: — “ O thou 
who art the shade of prosperity guard our king.” The Dhruva Prabhus of Poona, before a 
thread-girding, set up a pole and tie an umbrella to its top, and also a handful of dry grass and 
a couple of cocoanuts.4 Similarly, at their marriage and thread ceremonies, the Painchakalais 
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and Sonirs of Bombay set up over the top of a pole an open umbrella and two cocoanuts,> 
In most Hindu marriage processions an open umbrella is held over the bridegroom when he 
is escorted to the bride’s house. Among the Shdlapur Kémtis, when a married girl comes 
of age, she and her husband are taken to the temple of a village god with two um brellas held 
over them.? At the weddings of the Belganm Kurubars or shepherds, the boy and girl stand 
under an umbrella and grains of rice are thrown over them. The tomb of Asad Khan in 
Belgaum 1s surrounded by umbrellas and ostrich eggs.® In the Bombay Presidency and in 
Southern India, many Hindu temples have silk umbrellas which on high days are carried over 
the idols when they are taken out.’ The Kolhapur title Chhatrapati, or Lord of Umbrellas, is 
highly valued by the Marithas, who hold that it belongs only to the descendants of the great 
Sivajil! The standard of the kings of Calicut was an umbrella? An umbrella was held over 
the king in Egypt, Assyria and Persia.!3 The Assyrian umbrella was fringed with tassels and 
its top adorned with flowers. A long streamer of silk fell on one side.# A white umbrella was 
held over the king of Ceylon at his coronation.’® The king of Burmah carried a white 
umbrella as a sign of royalty. In China, the umbrella is a token of rank. State umbrellas of 
the first and second order are adorned with the figure ofa gourd}? In Africa, umbrellas arc 
used only by men of rank.!8 The king of Dahomey is accompanied by four white umbrellas, 
besides parasols which are waved like fans. Gilt umbrellas formed part of the show of 
Roman Catholic dignitaries.2° Pope Alexander the III. allowed the Doge of Venice to have 
a lighted taper, a sword, and an umbrella borne before him.” 


The following account of the religious element in umbrellas is taken from the Salur- 
day Review : — Umbrellas, like lawyers and doctors, are an unfailing source of merriment to the 
good people who would fain be considered wits, but have neither the natural gift nor the 
retentive memory which is necessary to support the character. The word ‘‘gamp” is sufficient 
to demand a smile, and the insinuation that umbrellas are the creation of the devil to tempt 
otherwise honest men, and are as much a legitimate prey to the human race as mice are to 
cats, or flies to lizards, is an unfailing draw, whether in a comic paper or an after-dinner speech. 
Old Jonas Hanway little knew, when he brought his umbrella home with him from Persia, 
and braved the jeers of robust people who rather liked being wetted, what a benelactor he was 
to the English nation. It every laugh, even when it is but mechanical, draws a nail out of 
one’s coffin, what a clog on the Birmingham nail trade the old traveller has proved! The 
oustom of carrying umbrellas which he introduced, must have done even more good than 
Magdalene Hospital, of which he was the founder. Umbrellas have come to be put to a variety 
of purposes now that it is not considered effeminate to use them. They are haudy at the cattle 
show for prodding fat beasts; old ladies signal omnibusses with them ; less amiable peuple tind 
them admirable receptacles for stolen goods ; gentlemen with monstaches lay claim to military 
rank on the strength of carrying them tucked under the left arm; ‘‘mashers” do not disdain 
them if they are rolled up tight and not brought into use and bulginess; some people even 
employ them for protection against the sun. None of these uses, however, represent the irre 
purpose of the umbrella. It came from the Hast, and the purposes it is intended to serve are 
truly oriental. Negro kings do, it is true, masquerade with umbrellas and strut about with 
much dignity under gandy expanses of dyed cotton. But negro kings are known to have 
heterodox notions as to the uses of a good many things belonging to ancient or modem 


a 








§ Information from Mr. P. B. Joshi. 6 Information from Mr. P, B, Joshi. 
7 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XX. p. 70. 8 Op. cit, Vol, XX. p. 1543, 
9 Op. cit. Vol. XXL. p. 532. 19 Information from Mr. P. B, Joshi, 
11 Information from Mr. P. B, Joshi. 12 Badger’s Varthema, p. 150, 
13 Jones’ Crowns, p. 434, 14 Chambers’s Book of Days, p, 241, 
15 Jones’ Crowns and Coronations, p, 442, 16 Op. cit. p, 484, 
17 Gray's China, Vol. L p. 875. 18 Burton’s Visit to Dahomey, Vol, I. p, 43. 
18 Op, cit, Vol, I. p, 315, 22 Yule’s Cathay, p. 81, 


2! Jones’ Crowns, p. 412, 
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civilization. They use the tricolour of France for purposes of clothing, andthe more advanced 
of them are said to supply the place of handkerchiefs with such flags. It is not, therefore, to 
be wondered at that they debase the use of umbrellas. The limited number of the specimens 
available prevents them from becoming objects of prey; but otherwise than as guards for a 
procession they are not held in any great estimation, and the true spiritual purpose of the 
umbrella is as entirely lost sight of in Africa as it isin Europe. 


The umbrella is properly a remnant of solar worship; and it is only the degeneracy 
of later times, and especially the levelling and democratic spirit of Europe, which has debased 
it to the paltry uses of keeping oneself dry, and, with a few ancient persons, not on that account 
to be accused of sun-worship or Sabsean heresies, of warding off the fierce raysof thesnun. The 
robust people of old times did not want to be protected from sun or rain. They were too 
hardy, and too much inclined to do nothing, unless they could not avoid it, to care for the 
elements, If there was a very heavy tropical shower, they simply got under shelter. If the 
sun was too hot for work, they were glad of the excuse for being lazy, In any case their occu- 
pations were such as precluded the use of the umbrellaas a mere effeminate means of protection. 
Even now-a-days the agriculturist does not hoist an umbrella when he ploughs his fields or hoes 
his turnips: and the nautical man, unless he be the captain of a Thames penny steamboat, does 
not fear rheumatism so much as to unfurla gingham, The primitive fisherman rather liked 
being wet than otherwise when he hauled in his nets, The rice cultivator absolutely revels in 
slush. Umbrellas are not, therefore, necessarily a sign of the degeneracy of the human race, 
though superficial observers might think themso. The Siamese work, the Thia Chang, gives us 
the correct notion of their proper origin :——‘‘The expression, San Kouang (the three brilliant 
things),’’ says the learned author, “designates the sun, the moon, and the stars. These illumin- 
ate the world by the command of the Lord of the heavens, and disseminate their beneficent rays 
into all parts of the universe. To point the finger suddenly at themis a grave breach of 
respect, and merits grievous punishment.” Here, then, we have the true first notion of the 
purpose of the umbrella, Weak human nature is unable so to govern its actions as to be uni- 
formly mindful of the. celestial fowers. In the common affairs of life men are constantly 
pointing in all directions, and might inadvertently stare rudely at the moon, or the stars, or 
eyen at the sun, though there is not so much danger of that. In order to protect themselves 
against such thoughtfulness, and, moreover, to avoid the danger of unseemly actions and 
possibly disrespectful gestures in full view of the God of Day, the umbrella was invented. 
Consequently, when the article first came into use, it was most generally used in fine weather 
when the sun was high in the heavens, and thus was most liable to be offended. In rainy 
weather the danger was not so serious, for the great luminary covered up his face in clouds as 
with a veil, and it was not so necessary to guard against being rudetohim. As a natural 
_ consequence, whenever it rained, the primeval sun-shade inventors pnt down their umbrellas 
and were happy. In latter days, sceptical people, .who did not scruple to speak disrespecifully 
of the gun, let alone the stars, found the parasol —in the etymological sense — convenieut for 
keeping off the rain; and, when the pious-minded were lowering their umbrellas, these heretical 
weaklings unfurled theirs to shelter their sorry bodies. Hence the modern desecration of the 
ancient implement of worship. 


There are abundant proofs of the original religious signification of the umbrella, 
which, but for modern prejudices, would long since have established the sanctity of the article, 
had it not been for the levity which has been so long suffered to direct its jokes at the vener- 
able survival. The mistletoe sinks to the level of “ kiss-in-the-ring,” the Pyramids serve as a 
means of support to rascally Arabs, the Derby horse drags a “ growler,”’ the Druidical stone is a 
convenience for uneasy cattle, and the pious sun-shade becomes an unwarrantably loaned 
umbrella. Is it not sculptured on the ruins of Nineveh and on the monuments of Keypt, where 
every detail of the carving shews that it is bright sunny weather, and that there is not a hint of 
a shower ? In the fifth incarnation of Vishnu the Preserver, that chief of the Hindu Trinity 
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coes down into the infernal regions with an umbrella in his hand. In the Rig-Veda the god 
i: represented as being the san himself. We have here, therefore, a direct injunction from the 
very source of the worship. Nor are we without classical allusions to the proper use of the 
umbrella. In the Skirophoria, the feast of Athene Skiras, white umbrellas were borne by the 
priestesses from the Acropolis to the Phalerus, irrespectively of the state of the weather. 
Umbrellas were usual at the feast of Bacchus, where no doubt the votaries often got into a state 
which if was desirable to conceal, Aristophanes tells us that Prometheus had an umbrella 
held over him that he might not be seen by Jupiter, which gives us the original notion without 
any disguise whatever. The probability that harm will happen if the celestial luminaries are 
irritated by objectionable movements or demonstrations, is also borne out by the old traditions 
of all parts of the world. The Ojibways warn their children not to point with thei fingers at 
the moon, on the ground that if they do, she will infallibly lose her temper and bite the rude 
dicits off. It isa well-known fact that the moon is carnivorous. The Greenlanders say, when 
ahs is not seen, that she is out hunting seals. When she has been hunting long enough, she 
fattens into the full moon. The stories of German folklore tell us that the finger pointed at 
a star will certainly rot away, because the angels killit. If the moon and the stars are 80 
touchy, it is evident that the interposition of an umbrella between mortals and the sun is a still 
more imperative protective measure. 


The umbrella having such a distinguished origin, it is not to be wondered at that in the 
Bast it is one of the chief royal insignia and is guarded from being put to too common uses by 
severe sumptuary laws. In Africa, it is not at all uncommon to find a tribe in possession of one 
umbrella only, and that umbrella, the distinguishing marks of the king — his entire regalia, in 
fact. But in India, and especially Indo-China, where Sabaism is not yet altogether dead, the 
umbrella isa very important State appurtenance ; and the King of Burmah, as every one knows, 
isnot only Lord of the White Umbrella, but of alltbhe umbrella-bearing chiefs. There is 
a very formidable etiquette of umbrellas. None but the King and the White Hlephant may 
have white ones. The king has eight of them, duly carried round about him, all at once seven 
feet or more across, and elevated on twelve-feet poles. Englishmen who have unwarily 
expanded shades with white covers have expiated the heinousness of their offence by penance 
in the stocks, with nothing to shelter them from the avenging rays of the sun, kindled to 
unwonted auger by the bad language the victims make use of on the oveasion, Next 
in estimation to the white umbrellas are yellow specimens, seldom conferred on any except 
queens and princesses who are in especial favour. Golden umbrellas fall to the lot of 
princes of the blood-royal — when there are any — eminent statesmen, generals, tributary 
chieftains, and distinguished provincial governors, Then come in their gradations red, green, 
and brown silk-covered umbrellas, with deep fringes, or withont them, and all of the most 
portentous width and elevation. All officials attached to the Court are allowed to signalize 
their distinction by varnishing their umbrellas black inside. The sun has thus the greater 
difficulty in detecting their trickeries and peculations, However much they may reverence 
the “three brilliant things,” none of the umbrella-bearing chiefs are allowed to conceal their 
doings from these luminaries when they are within the palace precincts. If they offend against 
the sun and the moon, they offend equally against the king, and that potentate relieves the 
celestial bodies of the trouble of punishing them. The most distingnished may, indeed, 
carry their sun-shades as far as the palace-steps, but there the signs of dignity must be 
left along with their owners’ shoes. The common rabble are even more exposed to the 
dangers of outraging the sun’s sensibilities. Their umbrellas — poor things at any rate, 
and of Western dimensions, so that a good substantial sin under cover of them is an 
impossibility — ought not to be used near the palace stockade at all, and must certainly 
be lowered when they pass any of the gates. This is, without doubt, rather a hardship; but 
there is no denying that the Arbiter of Existence is more immediately dangerous than the 
moon and the stars, or eyer than the sun, and the “three brilliant things ” are therefore 
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systemtically flouted in the neighbourhood of the Golden Palace. It is, indeed, greatly to 
be feared that, though umbrellas are still emblems of rank and dignity, their primordial 
religious sanctity has been fergotten even in the Hast, Gertain it is that there is no one 
now alive who is sufficiently scrapulous in the use of his umbrella to be able to intercede 
with the celestial powers and work miracles by the aid of his parasol. Even the pagoda- 
umbrella, spire-like things with successive fringed circles one above the other, and undeniably 
sacred, are not put in their proper place, but stand beside the images, instead of over them, 
though certainly itis not to be supposed that a sedate and holy image would under ordinary 
eircumstances point or even stare rudely at anybody, far less the sun. Yet with all their 
fallings away from the original purpose of the umbrella, it must be conceded that Easterns use 
it far more against the sun than against the rain. Hven we English preserve the tradition in 
the name umbrella, and have not fallen into the shameless French and German heresies of 
éalling the article parapluie and Regenschirm. We may abstract other people’s umbrellas from 
the rack with as little compunction as if they had not a bit of sanctity about them, but we do 
not increase the heinousness of the sacrilege by classing the reverend sun-shade with a paliry 
mackintosh. 
(Fo be continued.) 


FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA. 


BY M. N. VENKETSWAMI GF NAGPUR, 
Ne. 8. — Janbhu Raja. 


Oxce upon a time in a certain country there lived a king, One day, while taking his siesta 
after the discharge of the affairs of State, he dreamt that a horse came into the gujré,} and that 
he would purchase it. With a view to testing the truthfulness of the dream, the king entered 
the market-place that evening, and found a beautiful, spirited horse standing there. He asked 
the owner whether he would part with the animal, and, receiving a negative reply, he left the 


place for his home. 


The horse now took to refusing his food, and on seeing this, the owner thought within 
himself : — ‘‘Several kings have asked me to part with this animal, and I would not; yet for 
all that he never refused his food before.2 Iam sore afraid that I may lose the horse, so I had 
‘better part with him to the first buyer.’ A few days after this the owner of the horse, whe 
was a merchant, was requested to be present in connection with some commercial transactions 
in the same market-place where the king had asked whether the animal was for sale. 


The king again dreamt that the horse had come, and that he should buy him atany cost. 
Accordingly, on his way home, he went to the gujri and found the animal. Giving the 
merchant the two lé&khs of rapees which he demanded for the animal, he got possession of him. 


Still the horse would not touch his fodder, even when it was carried by the king himself 
or his queen in turns. It was only when the king’s daughter took it and placed it before the 
animal that he would eat it, Struck with the affinity? which existed between the 
princess and the horse the king cast dice, and found ont that the beautiful young lady was 
destined to bezome the bride of the animal. In due course, therefore, the father married his 
daughter to the horse and gave them apartments near the palace. 

Now the horse was no other than Jambhu Raja changed into this form. At night he used 


to divest himself of his horse-covering and pass his time in the company of his wife without 
her knowledge! But this.state of things could not last long, for she began to feel suspicious 








1 Market place. 

2 It is said that, when a person casts his eye on a thing and asks it, we should part with itat once, or it will 
be lost or injury will Be done to the same. [Hvil Eye. — Ep.] 

5 Because of relationship in the previous birth. Hindus are firm patineens in the law of metempsychosis. 
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that her husband was not really a horse, so one night she pretended to be asleep, and saw her 
husband take off his herse-covering. She became possessed of it with great skill, set it 
on fire, and broke the spell to the immense joy of her parents. 


In due course Jambhu Raji had a palace constructed close to the royal residence of his 
father-in-law. There, in the midst of pleasure and comfort he lived, loving and loved by his 
wife, and performing deeds of kindness to mankind. In his absence his two sisters sent by 
their mother came to the palace disguised, the one as a needle-seller and the other as a bangle- 
seller. In the midst of their duty they asked the Rani her husband’s name, though they 
knew that she was their brother's wife. As she did not know it,she promised to tell them on 
another occasion, After the lapse of two or three days they came again. In the course of 
their conversation, naturally and without arousing any suspicion, they asked the Rant her 
husband’s name. On this she frankly admitted that she had entirely forgotten to ask about it. 
Thereupon the sisters gave her a needle telling her to stick it in her towel, so that when 
she wiped her face in the morning, it would come in contact with the needle, and she would be 
reminded at once. It need hardly be said that the needle pricked the Rant’s face next morning, 
whereupon she ran to her husband and asked him his name. 


“ You will repent of it,” said the husband. 
“ No,” replied the wife. 
‘‘ Do you really ask my name ?” again said the husband. 


“Yes,” returned the wife. 


On hearing this the Raja ran to the brink of the river close by. Hardly had he uttered hig 
name,‘ ‘‘Jambhu Raja,” than he disappeared into the waters below. In due course he returned 
to his parents’ home, but complained of heat like burning fire® thronghout his body. Hundreds 
of water-carriers were employed to pour water over him, but nothing could cool him nor 
alleviate bis acute suffering. 


Now, after the Raja disappeared, the Rani raved like a mad woman for a time. Then she 
became a gosdin, and started in search of her husband. Perilous and long was the journey 
she had imposed on herself; and though her courage sank within her at times, and her tender 
feet, unaccustomed to walking, became swollen, she walked on until she reached the confines 
of the kingdom of her husband's parents, 


Here, on the branches of a tree, a pair of chakwa chakwi birds were holding a close 
conversation. 


“ Our Raja’s son, Jambhu Raja, is suifering greatly from heat in his body,” said the male 
bird. 


“Yes, dear,” said the female bird, “but there is no cause for anxiety. Ifany one were 
to collect our dung, and reduce it to powder, and apply it to his body, he would be cured 
instantaneously.” ; 


Saying thus the birds flew away up into the high heavens. Our heroine, who was 
‘conversant with the language of birds, gratefully gave heed to the speech. Collecting some 
of the dung she reached the capital sooner than she would otherwise have done, weary and 
footsore as she was. The people that first met her gaze were a group of water-carriers whom 


she interrogated thus :— 
Sisters! sisters. Whither are you going with these pots full of water ?” 


-_ See ea 
* Compare the legend of King SAntann. 


© It is said that there are fires under the sea, Vadavanald, a mythological person, being in charge Of them. 
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‘Ah! don’t you know? Are you new to the country P” said they. “ Our old Raja’s son, 
Jambhu Raja, is suffering from a malady. We are carrying water to pour over him in order 
to cool his body.” 








* Just so, sister; [am new to the country, having only just entered your Raji’s capital, 
Look at my haggard appearance and the dust on my feet. In the course of the day, after 
Thave found a lodging and taken my meals and a little rest, I shall also follow you, 
carrying a pot of water, if you see no objection.’’ 


Thus saying, Jambhu Raji's wife dropped her ring, into one of the water-pots without 
their knowledge. It fell over the RAja when the contents of the garh@ were emptied over him, 
and prepared him for his wife’s arrival. 


A few hours after, the Rant, disguised as a pannidrd (water-carrier), came in the company 
of the water-carriers. She formally poured the contents of her pot over her husband, so as not 
to arouse suspicion. Making herself known, she applied the dung of the chakwd chukwi birds 
to his entire body, and the burning pain left him entirely. The Raji, sending for his mother, 
told her of his recovery, and desired that the water-carrier, who was the cause of this, should 
remain with him. 


Now, the Raja’s mother was a bad woman, and she knew who the water-carrier was. 
Once she had asked her to plaster with cow-dung their dwelling-place which, by the force of 
her magic, she had made to bristle with sharp needles at every conceivable point. The Raja 
divining this, wished for their disappearance, and no harm had befallen his wife. 


Again the bad woman had wished for scorpions and centipedes in the house, and it was so; 
but Jambhu Raji made them disappear before his wife plastered it. Thus his wife was saved 
from harm for the second time. 


Still the woman was bent upon treating her daughter-in-law cruelly or doing away with her. 
She gave her a dirty séri, well steeped in oil, and told her to wash it quite clean, or she would 
punish her very severely. Coming to know of this the Raji asked the cranes (baglis) to 
clean the cloth, and thus averted the punishment, which would otherwise have been inevitably 
inflicted on the ill-used young woman. 


Chagrined at being thus frustrated in her attempts, the cruel persecutor gave to her 
pannidré daughter-in-law three khandis of grain to winnow. Again the Raji came to the 
rescue and asked all the ants to clean them without losing one ear. They did so accordingly, 
but the Raja’s mother found one corn missing. Thereupon he said: “Come all ye ants and 
tell me who stole the corn,” andasmall timid ant threw out of her tiny mouth the missing 
thifig, Then the woman inferred that her son had all along been protecting his wife 
from harm and persecution, and now took the extreme step of sending the Rani to his betrothed 
wife’s home with the following letter to the girl’s mother : — 

‘“‘Your daughter’s enemy (because of the would-be position of co-wife) is coming ; poison 
or kill her at once.” 

She came back, however, none the worse, but safe and sound, to the great vexzation and 
astonishment of the mother-in-law. How could she come otherwise, for the words of the note 
the Raja substituted were as follows : — 


“My adopted daughter is coming, treat her very kindly.” 


Now Jambhu Rija’s mother wanted to celebrate his marriage with the-betrothed of her 
selection, though slie knew full well that he had married the disguised pannidrd and loved her 
extremely. Indeed, the ceremonies began, and the marriage procession (bardt) started. In 
the procession the wife was converted into a torch-bearer and a torch was put into her hand. 
Allof a sudden she canght fire, at which she cried out: — “Husband, husband, my cloth is 
on fire,”’ "= 
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“ Not only your cloth, but my body and mind,” replied the husband. 
Saying thus, and taking his wife, the Rija translated himself through the mid-air to his 





former palace,® 





No. 9. — The Disguised Itoyal Thief. 


Iy a certain country there once lived a king. He had a dutiful son who, on rising from 
his bed in the morning, used to prostrate himself at his father's feet. The father used to confer 
a, blessing : — “* May you prosper, and your prosperity be more than mine, yea, double.” Iy 
like manner the son prostrated himself at the feet of his mother, who used to bless him : — 
“« May your intelligence be more than that of thieves.” 


Now the prince thought of the strangeness of the mother’s constant blessing, and made up 
his mind to test the intelligence of thieves, So one dark night, setting aside his princely 
robes and completely disguising himself, he left his home, and had not wandered long in the 
streets before a thief accosted him: — “ Who are you P” 


The prince, who had expected this, in order to establish a friendship, replied : — ‘Do you 
not know that I am a brother of the profession P” 


‘‘ Well, come on,” said the thief. 


They had proceeded but a few paces, when another thief came, and after a while they were 
joined by a third, 

As they weve all walking in eompany, the first thief asked the second what qualifications 
he possessed. ‘ Brother,” replied he, ‘*I understand the language of beasts. I can tell you 
the precise meaning of their cries. Will you kindly tell me yours ?” 


Yes,” said he. ‘‘ If I sec a man once in the night, I can recognize him even after twelye 
3 
years. | 


When the third was questioned as to his merits, he answered: —~ ‘‘ Brothers, I can tell you 
what 18 hidden in the palace, nay, in the bowels of the earth — gold, silver, copper, or 
whatever it may be.” 


The disguised prince was in trouble while this discussion was going on, not knowing what 
he shonld say in his turn; but a thought struck him in the nick of time. When at last the 
question was put to him, he said that he could save his brother-thieves from the gallows, if 
matters come to such a crisis, 


The thieves that night had resolved to plander the Raji’s palace. So the thief who could 
tell of hidden wealth was consulted, and they started. On the way a dog barked, and they at 
once all asked the comrade who was conversant with the language of beasts ; ~ “ Brother a 
does the dog bark?” ‘It tells us,” said he, “ that the owner is with us, and that we shonid id 
on onr guard.” ‘‘ How could the owner be with us, you fool?” angrily retorted they aud 
proceeding on their course they approached the palace. es 


Now the prince was sorry that he should be associated with thieves in plundering his own 
palace. He did not relish the idea, much Jess the fact. Nor did the meve thoueht of Jos; ; 
the vast wealth accumnlated for seven generations please him. He, therefore fheuaeets at 
thieves, and hastily reaching the palace informed the guards there of their inleutions Ay 7 
their probable arrival within a very short time. The result was that the thieves were i ‘i 
in the very act of laying their hands on the accumulated treasure. ae 

6 [This folktale is the most extraordinary conglomerate of stock Indian incidents t 
1 Narrated by Mr. Tikaram of the Sitabaldi Buti Dispensary, Nagpur, 


a Peer ean ennrenennenynennnp- eyes 
hat T have yet seen, — Ep.] 
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The day had dawned. The king was informed of the robbery, and in due course he had 


the thieves brought before the tribunal. He enquired into the grave charges against them, 
and finding them gailty, he ordered them to be taken insiantly to death. 


Now the thief, who said that he could recognize a man after the lapse of twelve years, went 
to the prince who was sitting to the right of his royal father, and, taking him by the hand, he 
exclaimed that he was one efthem. Greatly surprised, the king asked for an explanation, and 
the son, taking him aside, rehearsed from the beginning, how his mother’s blessing had led him 
to test the intelligence of thieves. He had indeed been surprised — one thief interpreting 
the barking of a dog, another telling of a state of the palace coffers, and the third recognizing 
a face seen only in the dark, He also told, how he had promised them to save their lives, 
‘The time has now come,”’ said the prince in conclusion, “for me to fulfil the promise, but the 
power lies with you, sire; so I beg of you to kindly grant the thieves their lives.” The king 


from the kindliness of the heart complied with the request of his ever dutiful son, 





MISCELLANEA. 


SOME NOTES ON THE FOLK-LORE OF THE 
TELUGUS. 


By G. BR. SuprRamMraAH PaNnruLe. 
(Continued from p. 112.) 


XXII 


King Jayasratha of Pafich&la had a son who 
was gifted with much sense from infancy. One 
day, beholding the king, he asked him whas the 
sure road to reputation was. The king replied:— 
“ When you rule the kingdom, without oppressing 
the people, you must find out who are rich and 
who are poor, and protect the latter by giving 
them food and clothing from time to time. Thus 
will you obtain an extended reputation. But, 
however much you may bestow on the rich, no fame 
will accrue te you. To give you an example, if 
rain falls while the crops are withering for want 
of water, the cloud will obtain fame, but however 
much it rains in the ocean, no reputation can 
result to the cloud.” Thus speaking and con- 
sidering how clever the boy was, the king made 
over half his kingdom to him. The youth assumed 
the sceptre, confirmed the leases that had been 
given to the people, and finding out the poor 
caused food and clothing to be given to them, 
and cherished them much. He thus obtaimed 


great celebrity. 
XXIV. 


At Channapattanam lived an Englishman, 
who, as he knew no other language than English, 
kept an interpreter. thoroughly conversant with 
the vernaculars of the country. One day some 
conjurors came to the gentleman, and, having 
fixed their bamboo, danced and displayed several 
Feats of agility before him. The gentleman was 
highly gratified, and sending for his interpreter, 
told him to give them ten pagodas, The latter 


took them home, gave them one pagoda, and 
told them to go about their business. As 
they thought this a poor recompense for their 
trouble, and suspected that the interpreter had 
deceived them, they turned to the gentleman, and 
showing him the pagoda, informed him that his 
interpreter had given them only this much. As 
the gentleman was ignorant of their language, he 
sent for the interpreter and asked him what they 
were saying. He told him that among the ten 
pagodas he had given them, they said that that 
pagoda was a bad one and wanted a better one 
in exchange for it. The gentleman thereupon 
became very much enraged and erdered them to 
be well thrashed and sent away. 


They who are ignorant of the vernaculars 
of the place they inhabit, and believe what 
others tell them, must necessarily be guilty 
of injustice. 


XXV, 


A Brahman well versed in every branch of 
science, was journeying with his disciples on a 
pilgrimage to Banaras, and about sun-set one even- 
ing, met a young Brahman boy, who was feeding a 
herd of cattle near a wood, ef whom he asked the 
distance to the adjacent village, where he proposed 
to halt for the night. The boy responded :—“ Just 
look at me, at the cattle I am feeding, the forest, 
and the sun, and your question will be answered ; 
for if the village was not very near, would such 
a young boy as Iam be feeding so many catile 
near a forest at this time of the day ?” From this 
sensible response, the Brahman formed a high 
opinion of the boy’s abilities, and, following him 
home, told his father that the lad was too clever to 
be employed in feeding cows, and requested that he 
might be allowed to take him with his other dis- 
ciples to Banaras, where he would educate him, 
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The father gladly agreed to the proposal, and 
the lad afterwards turned out a very brilliant 
‘character. 

XXVI. 

As a boy was sitting on the brink of a well 
erying bitterly, a thief came there, and, seemg 
him, asked him why he was crying. He answered 
that as he was playing, he looked into that 
well, when the pearl necklace that was on his 
neck slipped off and fell into the water. If he 
should go home without the necklace, his parents 
would thrash him, and on that account he 
was crying. The thief, thinking he would be 
able to steal it, said to him: —“ My lad, be not 
afraid, I will go down to the well and get the 
pearl necklace; do you take care of my clothes.” 
Having left his clothes on the bank, he descend- 
ed into the well, naked. As soon as he had 
got to the bottom, the boy took his clothes and 
ran away with them. The thief, having searched 
for a long time and not finding the necklace, 
came up again; but not seeing the boy anywhere, 
he exclaimed: — “ Even I, who am a rogue, have 
been deceived by a boy.” 


Moral: — However clever a person thinks 
himself, he may be outwitted by others. 


XXVII. 

There was a tiger in a certain wood who used to 
kill and devour all the beasts that inhabited it. 
One day he caught a wild buffalo, and while 
eating it, one of its bones stuck in his jaws. 
Being unable to extract the bone, blood and pus 
eollected there and caused the tiger a good deal 
of pain. The tiger laid himself down under a 
tree, and in great pain opened his mouth, and 
exclaimed thus: — “ How shall I extract this ? 
How shall I live? What shall Ido? In his dis- 
tress he saw a crow upon the tree, and said to 
him: —“ O crow, you see the pain I am suffering 
from; if you will but extract the bone and restore 
me to life, I will give you as much as you want 
from the food I procure every day.” The crow 
was moved by this supplication, and, taking com- 
passion on him, entered his mouth, from which 
he took out the bone, and asked the tiger for the 
flesh he had promised. The tiger replted: — 
‘When you entered my mouth, I did not crush 
you under myjaws, but allowed you to come out 
uninjured. Ungrateful for this,do you ask me 
for flesh P Look to your business.” 


Thus people in prosperity often forget the 
friends who have served them in adversity, 
XXVIII. 


‘There lived at Dh&rapura a Brihman, 
who went one day into the forest to gather 


some fruit and flowers. At this juncture, a 
tiger came there, and the Brihman, becoming 
afraid, tried to make his escape. The tiger, 
however, pursued and overtook him. In this sad 
predicament, the Brahman begged him to spare 
his life for three days, that he might return 
home, settle his affairs, and take leave of his 
family. The tiger asked him what was to be done 
in the event of his not returning. He replied, 
there was no fear, for he would take his oath to 
return. The tiger having consented, he returned 
home disconsolate, and after employing the three 
days in settling his affairs and taking leave of his 
family, he arrived at the preseribed time, at the 
place where he had appointed to meet the tiger, 
who was so pleased at his veracity that he allow- 

ed him to depart uninjured. 


Thus a person who keeps up to his word ig 
always respected. 


XXIX. 


In Jayasthala on the banks of the Kaveri, 
there lived aBrihman, Durgatha by name, Ashe 
was in very indigent circumstances, he used to go 
a-begging to four different villages, come home 
at about two or three o’clock every day, and cook 
his own meal and eat. Things went on thus 
for some time, and when on acertain day the poor 
Brahman was plodding his weary way homeward, 
it came to pass that Isvara and his wife were 
sauntering in the heavens. Parbati, the wife, 
unable to endure the sight of this poverty-stricken 
Brihman, took compassion on him, and requested 
her husband to bless him with riches. Where- 
upon Tévara replied and said that Brahm had 
not written on his face that he must enjoy wealth, 
and that he must therefore live and die a beggar. 
Parbati thereupon said:—“ Let me see how this 
Brahman cannot become wealthy when we will it,” 
and threw a heap of one thousand gold mohare on 
his way. The Brahman came to within ten yards 
of the heap, when suddenly the thought struck 
him to see if he could walk like a blind man. He 
accordingly shut his eyes and passed off the heap 
of mohars on the way. 


Moral: — The law of karma (fate) is inevit- 
able. 


XEX. 


There was a Brahman, Vasanthay4ji by name, 
at Sriramapura, on the banks of the Tamra- 
parni. He conceived the idea of performing a yajna 
(sacrifice), and wanted four or five of the best 
goats for the purpose. He went, therefore, toa 
neighbouring village, purchased the goats, tied a 
rope round their necks, and was wending his way 
home, when four Sadras wanted to appropriate the 
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goats to themselves. One of them, therefore, 
came and stood before the Brahman and said, 
“ Why are you carrying a number of mad dogs?” 
The Bréhman merely thought him a fool who 
confounded goats with mad dogs. He went ona 
little further, when another of the Stdras put him 
the same question, and wanted him to take care, 
jest the mad dogs should bite him. The Brahman, 
on hearing these words, entertained a slight doubt 
in his mind. While pursuing his track a little 
further, a third of the Sadras came clese by the 
goats, grew exceedingly angry, and began to 
rebuke the Brahman for ietting loose a number 
oz mad dogs on the way-farers. The Brahman, on 
hearing this, became certain that they must be 
mad dogs and tried to unloose them, when the last 
of the Sidras came up and wanted him to tie them 
up to a tree adjacent, as, by letting them loose, 
they would fall upon people and bite them. 
The Brihman thereupon tied them to a tree and 
ran away. The Sddras then untied them and 
took them home. 


Moral : — An intelligent person can be duped by 
a number of men maintaining the same foolish 
opinion. 
XXX. 


In the village of Yachavara therelived aSadra, 
named Isukathakkidigadu (lit., the holder of 
a quantity of sand) One day he wanted to 
go to another village and started with a sér 
of sand tied to the hem of his garment. At 
Machavara, an adjacent village, lived another 
Sadra, Pedathakkidigadu (lit., the holder of 
a quantity of cowdung), who also wanted to go 
to another village, and started with a viss 
of cowdung tied tothe hem of his garment. 
They met each other accidentally in the evening, 
went to the same village, and seated themselves 
onthe pial of a rest-house. Isukathakkidi saw the 
bundle of Pedathakiddi, took it to be a quantity 
of food, and resolved to reserve it for his own use, 
and so asked him what it was. Whereupon Peda- 
thakiddi, who entertained the same desires about 
the bundle of Isukathakkidi, told him that it 
contained a quantity of food, and asked 
Tsukathakkidi what the contents of his bundle 
were. To which hereplied: —“ I have rice with me, 
but I regret I have not, like you, brought other 
food with me. Ifeel exceedingly hungry, but what 
can I do?” Pédathakkiddigddu, hearing tle 
pitiful words of his friend, said:—‘“ Do not feel 
sorry. Let us exchange our bundles. I do not 
feel hungry just now.” They mutually consented 
to the propesal, exchanged their bundles, and 
each fearing the other went toa place afar off in 


different directions, untied their bundles and were 
extremely amazed. 


Morai: — Entertain not thoughts of deceiving 
others, lest they deceive you. 


XXXII. 


At Gannavara lived a very poor Brdhman, 
Divasarma, who eked out a livelihood as a 
beggar. One day, when he chanced to go to the 
adjacent wood for fuel for his sacrifice, he saw a 
huge tiger under a spreading banyan tree. Shak- 
ing with fear, he bethought him how best he 
could go home. There were a few lambs near the 
tiger at thetime, who saw the shivering Brahman 
and that he had come in innocence of his danger; 
so they wished to devise means forsaving him. The 
lambs therefore approached the tiger and said :— 
“ QO King Tiger, your charity knows no bounds. 
Your fame extends over the four corners of the 
world, A Brahman has been here for a very long 
time, eagerly longing to see you.” ‘The tiger 
thereupon was overjoyed and told the lambs to 
fetch the Brahman to his presence. Then the 
lambs wentto the Brahman, told him not to be 
afraid, and took him along with them to the tiger, 
Whereupon the tiger was exceedingly pleased with 
the Brahman, and presented him with some of the 
ornaments of those whom he had slain on 
previous occasions. The Brahman thereupon was 
filed with joy, took the jewels home, sold 
some of them and lived comfortably out of the 
proceeds of the sale. 


Some time after, a neighbouring Brdhman, 
feeling jealous of the former’s situation, thought 
he could also make a fortune by going to the 
forest, and on going there saw the tiger surrounded 
by a number of foxes and dogs. These animals, 
thinking they might share the spoil, reported the 
coming of the Brahman to the tiger, and had him 
slain. 


Moral :—People will assuredly come to grief if 
they approach a king when he is surrounded by 
evil councillors. 


XXXII. 


In Bengal (?) there was aking who built a huge 
fort and lived in it with a very large retinue, and 
was invincible so long as he remained in the fort. 


Now, a tributary king ( polygar ) conceived 
the idea of somehow drawing the king out of hig 
fortress, confining him in prison, and occupying 
his vast dominions. With this object, he went 
to the king oneday and informed him that on the 
morrow his son’s marriage was to be celebrated: 
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and requested the king to be present on the auspi- 
cious oceasion. The king consented, but his 
minister heard the news, approached him, and 
said:—‘* You have entertained, I hear, thoughts 
of going to the Polygar’s house. He isaman fall 
of tricks and has large forces. I am sure he will 
do you some mischief, once you are away from 
the fort. Do not go to the Polygar.” 

To which the king replied :—'* What care we 
how full of tricks heis P He has been so long faith- 
ful to us, and, judging him from his antecedents, 
he will not, we think, do as any harm. Had 
he entertained such thonghts, why did he not 
invade our dominions while we remained in the 
fortress P”’ 


The minister replied :—“ As you are invincible, 
so long as you remain in the fort, he dare not do 
youany harm. He therefore seeks your friend. 
ship. But should you onee go out of the fort, 
you are helpless. He will not suffer the auspi- 
cious moment to pass away. He will show you 
then his spite To give you an example, the 
lotus, so long as i remains in water, spreads 
forth its petals despite the heat of the sun, the 
stn all the while aiding it. But once it eomes 
ont of its proper element (water), the same sun 
makes it wither away. It is the same with the 


‘Polygar and yourself,’ 


The king was exceedingly pleased with these 
words and refrained from going to the Polygar, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS ~— OBSTRUCTION BY THE 
BRIDEGROOM'S SISTER. 


WHEN a Hindi Panjabi brings home his bride, 
it is the custom for the sister to stand in the 
doorway and to prevent the bridegroom and his 
bride from entering the house until they pay her 
something. What is the meaning of this cus- 
tom? The sister can have no claim to the house, 
for she is among the Hindis pardyd dhan (a 
stranger’s property), because she on her marriage 
leaves her parent’s family and enters into another's 
family, 


GUBDYAL Sinew in P. N, and Q. 1888. 


Reinet eS 


SPIRITS MUST NOT TOUCH THE GROUND, 


THE aboye js a common belief among the peo- 
ple; and you will sometimes see two bricks stuck 
up on end, or even two tent-pegs driven into the 
ground in front of a shrine to a -bhéi (ghost) or 
saiyad (shahid), the malignant spirit of one who 
has met a violent death, for the spirits to rest on. 
This is probably why the vessel of water kept full 
for the use of the spirit for some time after death 
is put up in a tree; why the bones (phil) after 
cremation must never touch the ground, but 
always be hung up ina tree on their way to the 
Ganges; why a Hd on a pilgrimage must 
sleep on the ground, and not on a bedstead; and 
why there are so many spots guarded by demons 
Where it is safe to sleep on the ground only. 


Denzit Ippergon in P. N, and Q. 1883, 


a a aa 
1 [The above note is still of interest, but the whole 

subject has since heen somewhat elaborately discussed 

in my Proper Names of Panjabis, Of the above names, 


OPPROBRIOUS NAMES, 


Ove favourite device for averting the jealousy 


of the godlings is to give a child a name which 
conveys a contemptuous meaning: thus, if a 
parent has lost one child by small-pox, he will 
probably give the next child one or other of the 
following depreciatory names :— 


(1) Mara, bad. (2) Rullid or Rald, explained 


to mean jis Int pata nahin had (4, e., a person who 
ean't be fonnd, or who has wandered: in the 
sogth-west of the Panjab, at any rate, rullen 
means ‘wander’). (3) Kitrid, like the swecpings of 
a village. (4) Chahrd, scavenger. (5) Chhittar, 
an old shoe, (6) Chhajt, as worthless as a chhij, 
or Winnowing basket. (7) Ghasité, trailed along 
the route. (8) Nathd, having a nath (nose-ring) 
in his nose. The last requires some explanation, 
If a man has lost several male children, the nose 
of the next born is pierced, and a nose-ring 
inserted in order that he may be mistaken for a 
girl, and so passed over by the evil spirits. 


A son is also clothed very shabbily if several 


of his elder brothers have died, no doubt because 
it is hoped that he will thus escape the notice of 
the godlings, 


Musalméns also shave the child's head, leaving 


only @ single lock on one side, called “ ptr ki 
Sukh,” or propitiation of the patron saint; some- 
tames, too, they bore the child’s ear, inserting 
a kauyé (shell) as an ear-ring, A fyll lst of 


depreciatory names would be interesting. 
J. M. Dovre, in P, N. and Q. 1883. 


the first Mara may mean ‘beloved’: bat, it is usually 


spelt and pronounced Mari, when it becomes oppros 
brious, — Ep.] 
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MISCELLANEOUS TRAVANCORE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY THE LATE RAO BAHADUR P. SUNDARAM PILLAI, M.A, M.R.AS., FLRELS, 
(Continued from p. 118.) 


The Inscriptions, 


ROCEEDING then to the inscriptions, I propose to record them in the order of their dates. 
Ag the collection is still continued, we shall have to insert later on in the series such of 
4hem as may be hereafter found to come between, according to their dates. 
I. 
Puravari Inscription, 385 M. E. 


The earliest of the inscriptions with me which is yet to be published is one dated 335 in the 
Malabar era. It is found on the northern side of a mzndapam in front of the old temple 
at Puravari-Chaturvédimangalam already referred to in another paper. It runs thus: 


Wo. 1.14 Tamil.” 

4), Tamil, 

Text.16 

117 [Svasti Sri Kollam-ténjri 336 m=indinn=edirim=indo Idapa-nayiru Kéttiraina 
mummudi-chélana- 

Q9llar Kurunkudi Tiru-maru-marpanén Puravari VinnagarzAlvarkku _nittal 
nimantameAchandira-tirati-chelvatika nfm vitta nilamedvidu Ivvir en nilam 
Uittama-raman-kalukku terku Kallarai- 

3 kku mékkau (vadakku-éri-kkalukku) : ‘ ; Vitai-arivalukku 

4 ki(lakkn) nank=ellai nadu| vil nilam — mukkAni-] 

S yum Uttama-raman-kAlokku vadakku A(ru)vitaikku mékku chattu-mukkattukku 
kilakku nedun- 


6 tu(ru)valukku terku Innank-ellaiyil naduvil tavarai nilam kaniynm aka nilam 
oru-mivam mérpadi-yiril Satkara vidatgan Ivv=Alvirko tiru-vamudukku 
Achandira-taraii-chel- 

7 vatika vitta nilam Ivviir oru-ptivil chéruda vayat-ka- 

Siukkn vadakku kilakku Pi-muraikku (terkum) Wafchi-nattu-kundu-(ni-} 

Q9lam X X Na&tchisvaram=udaiy’r déva-danam Piravayaikku mérkum Indnk=el- 

10‘lai naduvuo nilam  arai-mavarai-kkAniyum ‘Trn-ptivil nilam Arrukku mékku 
Anavaratan-vayarkalukku terku kundaraikku kilakku #§ Vepparaikku 
vadakku Inninkeellai naduvu kidanda nilan- 


41 kdni-yaraikkaniyum aka nilam orl mavom Iyv=iru- 
12 vo(mu)m Innilafm | Trandu [mivam kai-k] kondu Itu'  chem- 
13 pilum vetti-kkolkavenru Tirn-ppadiyilé nir-varttu-kkuduttdm Ivv=Alrir 


a a ee en a a ce 


18 See Some Barly Sovereigns of Travancore, ante, Vol. XXTY. p. 257. 

14 The number above the line gives the serial number of this new series and the one below the number 
in my register. 

15 The word above the line indicates the characters and the one below the language of the inseription. 

16 The stones bearing this inscription having been disturbed, the text has been reconstructed by bringing 
together bits of sentences engraved on stones now standing apart from one another. 

a? Square brackets indicate words supplied and the Small ones those indistinct and doubtful, 
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14 kanmikalukku kuruhkudi Tiru-maru-marpanum Saikara-vidanganum Ivysiravé[m] 

7 ea kurunkudi Tiru-maru-marpan elutiu Sankara vidangan Vijai-ylran=avaikku 
r A. P 3 
si-rama- 








15 nu Tirnkkai-eluttn Ippadi arivén vidahgan a 
16 tkaran eluttu Ippa[di]. 
Translation. 


“Hail! Prosperity! In the year opposite to the year 835 after the appearance of Kollam, 
I, Tirumarumarpan of Kurunkudi (living) in Kéttar alias Mummudi-Chélanallar, make a 
gift of the following land, to support, as long as the moon and the stars last, the daily oblations 
to the god Vinnagar Alvar of Puravari, viz. mylandnamed * * * , measuring mukkdni, 
situated in this village, and within these four boundaries, viz., to the south of the Uttamara- 
man channel, to the west of Kalarai, to the north of Wadakku Mrikkal, and tothe east of 
Vitaiyarival; and: also my land called Tavarai, measuring kédni, situated in this village and 
within these four boundaries, viz, to the north of the Uttamardman channel, to the west of 
Aruvidai, to the east of Chattumukkam, and to the south of Nedunturuval : the total making 
one md of land; and I, Sahkara-Vidangan of the same place, make a gift of the following lands 
to furnish.rice to this Alvar, as long as the moon and the stars last, viz., the land (measuring) 
avraimdvaraikként among’ the one crop lands of: this village situated within these 4’boundaries, 
viz., to the north and east of the Sérnta Vayarkal ( = Field-Stone), to the south of Pamurai, 
to the west of Naachinattu Kundunilam and Piravarai: belonging to the templo of Naichi- 
{varamudaiyar, and also the land (measuring) kda‘yaraikkdnt among the double-crop lands 
situated within the following four boundaries, viz, to the west of the river, to the south of 
Anavaratan Vayarkal, to the east of Kundarai, and to the north of Veppayai, making a total 
of one md; both of us solemnize the gift by pouring water at the holy steps and wish this. 
gift to be entered in copper-plate. Thus do we, Tirumarumarpan of Kurunkudi and San kara- 
Vidangan, make this gift to the servants of this Alvir. — Witness whereof our hands: 
Tirumarumarpan of Kurunkudi (signature), Sahkara-Vidaigan (sigwature), Sti-Raman on 
behalf of Vijaiyfran Sabhi (holy signature), Thus do I know, Vidaiigan Sankaran.” 


Unbounded must have been the self-eomplaisance of the two good mon of those days, 
Tirumarumarpan and ‘Saikara-~Vidahgan, as they wended their way back from the temple after 
having thus satisfied themselves of the security and permanence of their charitable endowment 
for all time to come. For, little could they have then dreamt that the very stones bearing 
the inscription would come to be pulled asunder and displaced so completely in a subsequent 
structure as to tax our ingenuity and patience in the attempt to picce together and find ont 
the meaning of their lithic document. The stones as they are now fonnd forming the 
basement of the mandapam give but a chaos of words that do not at all run into one another; 
and it is by snitable transpositions of their sections that we have been able to extract any 
sense out of them, As for the endowment itself, let us hope that the publication of this 
document will produce no needless qualms of conscience in those who now enjoy the property, 
no doubt on good authority and long possession, As regards the donors, both appear to have 
been men of Kurunkudi or Tirukkurunkudi in the Tinnevelly District, but long settled in 
Kottar, Neither of their names, Tirumarumarpan (meaning one with the goddess of fortune in 
his breast) and Vidahgan (meaning the unwrought), isnow in cnrrent use. That one of the 
witnesses to the deed bears the name of the second donor inverted, Vidaiigan Saikara n, would 
prove that the second donor at least was not without issue, and that in all probubility the two 
donors were brothers, so that the siguature of the son of the second was taken as sufficient 
evidence of the consent of the family to their free gift. Nothing else can we now know 
about these generous Vaishnavas of that day. Nor do we know anything of that Sri-Riman 
whose holy signature on behalf of the village association was held sufficient to indicate his 
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acceptance of the gift on the part of the temple authorities. In all probability, he was the 
Brahman manager of the shrine or the head of the temple servants. Neither of Vijaiyar nor 
of the Nafichisvaramudaiyar temple mentioned in the document have I succeeded in gathering 
any information, 

It is remarkable that the system of land measurement followed is the one that since the days 
of Riajaraja seers to have been in tse in the Tanjore District. It is initself a wonderful system, 
111 éii1éis41 


It divides a véli equal to 64 acres!8 into a series of primary fracti piridiedaid 
| : ° Bioneers Dae Be Tg ay Gg 
1 aq ® e . * 

55" then into a further series of secondary fractions being 555 of the above series, and again 


into a tertiary series of _ of the second, and so on, so that a kil kl mundiri of a vélt would cover 


Pee of a square inch. 
102400 

That the lands in Nafichinad must have been surveyed for revenue purposes in this fine system 
of measurement sometime before 335 M. H., the date of our present inscription, is proved by the 


description of the extent of the land endowment in terms of thatsystem. The four pieces said to 


nothing more than an infinitesimal portion of space measuring but 


ga 1 13 
have been granted measured one md which in current measurement would make a of an acre 


or 825 cents-or 2} paras of land. It will be curious to know when and by whom this Tanjore 
method of Revenue Survey was introduced and carried out in Sonth Travaneore, It seems to 
me probable that it must have been due to some of the successors of Rajarija, who conquered 
and ruled over South Travancore and Tinnevelly in the previous century. No trace of this 
system is discoverable in places nearer Trevandram, nor does it now obtain currency either in the 
Madura or in the Tinnevelly Districts, proving thereby (1) that even in the palmiest days of the 
greatest modern Chéla power, places about Trevandram or north Vérid were not subject to 
foreign sway, and (2) that the Chéla power did not last long enough in places to the south of 
Madura to enable their system of land measurement to take root in the country. 


On the use of the curious word edir (opposite) in the expression ‘‘the year opposite the 
year 335 after the appearance of Kollam,” about which there has been an apparently endless 
controversy, we shall comment on a future occasion, as in this case there is not the confusing 
double year notation which has given rise to it. ‘‘After the appearance of Kollam ’’ does not 
necessarily mean after the foundation of a: town called Kollam — appearance being scarcely an 
apt word to designate the construction ef a city. It may mean here nothing more than “after 
the reckoning by Kollam years dame into use.’ We may, perhaps, note in passing ‘that the king 
of Travancore about the date of this inscription was Vira-Ravivarman whose name we meet 
with in the following year in an inscription! on the walls of this very temple, 


If, 
Kéttir Inscription, 302 M. H. 


The next reeord in the order of date is one engraved on the southern wall of a mandapam 
in front of the Chélapuram temple in Kéttar, We have already referred to this shrine founded 





18 A good deal of confusion seems to prevail with regard to the unit of measurement in the Tanjore system. 
Both Winslow and Dr. Hultzsch (see foot-note No. 4, page 92, Vol. I. of South-Indian Inscriptions) say that a or by 
ia equal to 5 kdni. But the former‘estimates a véli as being about 5 acres, while according to the table given by 


the latter it ought to be ea. Here kant, of course, cannot mean the usual fraction of a Evidently, the Ani 


which Dr. Hultzsch gives as equal to 100 kui must have been differently estimated in Saka 1296, as an inscription 
of that date, No. 72, Vol I., gives 32 Kinis as making 4,000 hulis, +. ¢., 125 and not 100 kulis per king, This fact 
as well as the diverse extent thata kulé may cover according to Winslow, from 1 square foot to a square of 12 feet, 
would point to the desirablility of sticking to the fractional system in preference to the more modern but less unt- 
form measurements in kint and kuls. 

19 See Some Early Sovereigna of Travancore, ante, Vol. KXEV. p. 257. 
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A 
‘x honour of that great and victorious Cho 


the Kalingattu Paragi® It runs thus:— 


lg king RAjéndra alas Kuléttuiga, the hero of 


Tamil 
wo Tamil’ 
Text. 
1 Svasti Sri Kolla[m] 392 meandu Kali-yuga-varsham nAliyiratiz-munntrra orapattélam= 
Andi- 
2 nn=edirdm=[AJndu virucbchika-nayirrau Natchinittu Tiru-kkéthirana = Mummndi 
Chélanallir=udaiyir-Ra- 


3 jéndra-Chéliswa[ra ]mmudaiya mahi-dévarku kdéttarana Chola-Kéralapurattu- 
khulattir Késavan=araisu  vai- 


4 tta Tiru-nand{[a]-vilakku Onra Ivvilakk-onrukkum Ivan tanta achcha etta Ivv=achch= 
ettum 


neat Lh Co a) ah . 
5 Ik-ké[vi]r-[Siva]  Bridhmagarém kaikkondu poliyditika muttimar-chandratittavar 
chelutiuyvém 


Translation. 


“Bail! Prosperity! In the year 392 opposite the Kaliynga year 4817, the San being in 
Vriéchika (Scorpio), (the following agreement is made): — Késavan Arasu of Kulattir in 
Kottar alias Choja-Kéralapuram arranges for a perpetual lamp to be lit in honour of the 
Mahidéva of the temple of Rajéndrachéligvaram aligs the lord of Mnammndi-Cho’anallir, 
otherwise known as holy Kéttir in Nafichinidu, and pays for the upkcep of this one lamp 
eight achchu; and we the Siva-Brihmans of this temple, accepting this sum of eiwht achehu 


given by this man, promise, ont of the interest accruing therefrom, to keep up the light without 
default as long as the san and the moon exist,” 


But the sun and the moon of the ‘Siva-Brihmans have long been set, and no unweleome ray 
of light now disturbs the serpents inside. As regards the donor, what sin he was thus seeking 
to purge himself of or perchance what blessing to purchase with his cight achchu — an heir of his 
body or success in his trade ? — it is impossible now to find out. That he was no king, though 
he bore the name Arasu, is clear from the way in which he is spoken of by the Siva-Bréhmans. 
Ministers of religion generally know how to behave well and will never calla king “this man,”’ 
particularly when he pays them achkchu or coins of value. Whatever an achchw was worth it 
will be. seen that eight of them were enongh to yield such interest as to keep up a perpetual 
light. The word used for ‘‘interest” is poliydttu (feeding by multiplication), and there can be 
no doubt that it is from this root that the Malayalam word paligaiis derived — the transition 
being marked by polzSai, which occasionally turns up in old inscriptions. 


But the most curious feature of thisdocument is the multiplicity of names used for 
K6ttar, This old name seems to have successfully withstood all the Chéla efforts to supersede 
it with their own denominations. It seems to have been one of the peculiar ways of the Chilas 
of the Pariaotaka dynasty to commemorate their conquests by altering the names of Villages, 
towns, and provinces so as to flatter their own vanity; and the consequence was that Chila 
geography came to suffer as much from the plague of homonyms as the kings themselves. In 
all probability Kottir was called Muammudi-Chélanallir — the good town of the thrice-crowned 
Ch6]a — in honour of its first Chéla conqueror—RAjaraja—one of whose birmdas was Mummudi. 
On its re-conquest by Rajéndra, it became the seat of a shrine called after that famous emperor, 
and was accordingly known as Rajéndrachéliévaram or simply Chéliévaram or Cholapuram, 
The term Chola-Kéralapuram, which at the date of this inscription seems to have been the 
official designation for Kéttar, would seem to suggest that some amicable arrangement subsisted 
a ee ee 


20 Ante, Vol. XXIV. p, 254. ee 
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about that time by which the Kérala or Véndd prince enjoyed its possession under the 
suzerainty of the Chélas — a conclusion we have elsewhere?! pointed out as also otherwise 
probable. 


Before passing on to the next inscription with me, I would request my readers to bearin mind 
the use of the perplexing word edi, or “opposite,” in the phrase recording the date of this deed. 
Here it unquestionably means’ “ equal to’’ — “the Kollam year 392 equal or corresponding to 
the Kali year 4317.” It may be also well to note in passing that this is a fine specimen of the 
Chéla style of inscriptions, where the Tamil-Grantha characters are frecly intermixed with the 
Tamil ones. The king of Travancore about the date of this inscription was Sri-Vira-Raman 
Kéralavarman whom our Kadinankulam record™ shews as having been on the throne just 
three years previously. 

ITI. 


Kottar Inscription, 396 M. E. 


The next inscription I propose to present is one dated 4 years later, and inscribed on the 
same wall of the same shrine Rajéndra-Chélisvaram. It runs thus: — 
& 
3 Tamil 
0. ~—*e e 
e 4 Tamil 
Text. 
1 Svasti Sri Kollam-ténri 396 meindu mituna-Hayirru Natichinattu-Tirukkéttirsina 
mammudi-Chélanalli[r] Udaiyar 
2 Iris@ndira-Chéliswaram § Udaiya §Mahddévar Sri-Koyilir Ajar=4na  vikrama 
Chélapandiyapurattu m4lan Paratan mitéi Hlundarula- 





8 vitta Kunramserinda Pillaiyarkn Ivan amurtupadikku tanta achchu 15 
Ivv=achchu patinaiichum Ikkéyilir siva Bra- 


4 hmanarén-kaikkondu poliylittaka kai-kkonda nittal nialuri arisi-yun-kariyamurtum 
palakai-talaiyi- 

51 alandu érathu amurtu Cheyvippbm=4kavam Ippadi muttdtéy?? nittal niman 
tam=ika Chandratittavar Cheluttuvém=iika. 


Translation. 


“Hail! Prosperity! In the year 396 after the appearance of Kollam when the sun was 
in Gemini (the following arrangement was made) :— Malan Paratan of Altr alias Vikrama- 
Chélapandiyapuram having given 15 achchw for providing daily oblations to the image of 
Kunram Erinda Pillaiyar, set up by his mother in the holy temple of Mahadéva of Rajéndrachélis- 
varam alias the lord of Mummudichélanallir, otherwise known as holy Kéttar in Naichinada, 
we the Siva-Brahmans of this temple, accepting this sum of 15 achchu given by this man, shall, 
out of the interest accruing therefrom, measure out every day on the temple plank*4 a ndli and 
a half of rice and the required vegetables, and, duly cooking® the same, shall offer them as 
oblation. Thus do we promise to discharge this our daily duty without failure as long as 
the moon and the sun endure.” 


Here then we have an illustration of the manner in which idols multiply in temples, 
The good mother of Malan Paratan, anxious to secure special merit in the eyes of her favourite 


gt TN I 


21 Ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 254. 

22 Ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 308. 

23 The y or iv atthe end of this word is an obvious error. 

24 This is probably the plank placed on the door-way of the temple. 

2% This expression might mean “ after submitting the amount to be checked,” 
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deity, set up an image of _Kunram Brinda Pillaiyar or ‘ the young divinity who pierced the 
hill,’ meaning of course Subrahmanya with reference to his destruction of the mountain of 
Kranficha; and the temple authorities always encouraged the creation of such sub-shrines as it 
invariably tended to increase the temple endowments and to enlarge the establishment under their 
control. In this case, the pious son invested 15 achchw for the support of his mother’s favourite 
deity, and since the interest thereon was enough to fetch every day onendjiand a half of rice 
and vegetables, the amount could not but be regarded as considerable. Even at 12 per cent. 
15 achchu could not have yielded as interest more than 1°8 achchw per year, which, putting aside 
the vegetables, was found enough to purchase 042 nalis of rice or over 26 puras of paddy, assum- 
ing the ndji of 396 M. HE. to have corresponded to a ndji of our own times. The achchyu here 
referred to therefore must have been a gold coin cortainly-worth more than 10 of our modern 
depreciated rupees. Unlike the two previous donors, Paratan appears to have been a native of 
South Travancore itself, as Altir, his native village, is a well-known locality in the Ernoil 
Taluka, or, as it was then called, Ranasinganallir. The term Vikramacholaptagiyaptrem 
used as @ synonym of Alar is of course another illustration of the persistent Chola policy of 
creating a goographical nomenclature to suit their own vanity. The language of this and the 
previous inscription being in excellent Tami], we have to suppose either that there were ahout 
this time learned men attached to the temple to draft out such documents, or that the 
great Chéla conquest of Nifichindd tended to the spread of general knowledge and learning. 
It is likely that this endowment was made like tho previous one in the reivn of Sri-Vira- 
Raman Kéralavarman of the Kadinangulam inscription.*6 


ON THE DATES OF THE SAKA ERA IN INSCRIPTIONS, 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, ©. I. B.; GUTTINGEN. 
(Concluded from Vol. XXV. p. 294.) 


Locality of the Era, 


Tus earliest genuine inscription, the dato of which is explicitly referred to the Saka era, 
is the Badimi cave inscription of 8. 500, of tho time of the Western Chalukya Man galigvara and 
his elder brother Kirtivarman I. No, 18 of my chronological list;} and the lst contains 
altogether 15 dates of the Western Chalukyas of Badami, the latest of which is No. 39 of 
S. 679, of the reign of Kirtivarman II. We next have 80 dates? of the Rashtraktitas of 
Malkhéd and the Gujarat branches of the Rishtrakita family, the first of which is No. 37 of 
5. 675, of the time of Dantidurga, and the last No. 89 of §. 904, which records the day on 
which Indra IV. died. . Following upon the inscriptions of the Rishtraktitas, the luscriptions 
of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyana furnish 41 dates? of the list, from No. 88 of &. 902, 
of the time of Taila II., to No, 198 of S. 1106, of the time of Sdméévara I'V.4 Contemporn- 

neous with some of these dates, we also have 9 dates of the Kalachuryas of Kalyana, tho 
earliest of which is No. 175 of §. 1079, of tho time of Bijjana-Tribhuvanamalla, and the 

ete ah ee a 
46 The unfortunate death of this valued Native contributor has brought this paper to an unthnely end. 


1 Among tho dates Nos, 1-12 there aro three (of S. 169, 272 (7), and 888) from spurious Western Gaga, and 
threo (of S. 400, 415, and 417) from spurious Gurjara inscriptions. Tho sarliest date of the list from a genuine 
Western Ganga inscription is No. 62 of §. 809. 


# The chronological list actually gives $5 datos, but three of them (Nos. 54,55 and 61) are reckoned hore as 
belonging to the Silaras, and one (No. 79) to the Western Gaigas, whilo one (No. 60) is not authentic, 

* The number would have been much larger if the Western Chilukyas had dated all their ing 
tho Saka era. But Vikramaditya VI. mostly used an era of his own, the so-called Chdlukya-Vikrama-varsha or 
Ohdlukya-Vikrama-kéla, or, in other words, had his inscriptions dated in regnal years; and this practice of quoting 
regual (and Jovian) years only has been largely followed by his successors (as well as by the Kalachuryas). 


* A later date for this king is furnished by the inscription quoted under No. 187, which, as I now | 
of Sdméévara TV,, dated in 8, 1111 (not 1011). ’ ; W A@Rrm, 18 ONO 











¢riptions in years of 
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latest No. 197 of 8. 1105, of the time of Sitghana.’ The next dynasty to be mentioned 
is that of the Hoysalas of Dérasamudra of which the list gives no less than 31 dates, from 
No. 189 of §. 1025, of the time of Ballila L., to No. 274 of S. 1208, of the time of Nara- 
simha III. And another family which is well represented in the list is that of the YAdavas; 
for we first have 5 dates of the Yadavas of the Séuna country, the earliest of which is No. 95 
of §. 922, of the time of Bhillama If., and the latest No. 166 of 8. 1063 (for 1064), of the time 
of the Mahdsimanta S€unadéva, and afterwards 32 dates of the Yadavas of Dévagiri, from 
No. 207 of S. 1118, of the time of Bhillama, to No. 277 of S, 1227, of the time of Ramachandra. 


The history of the dynasties, hitherto mentioned, has been told from their inscriptions by 
Dr. Fleet, in his Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay Presidency. Proceeding to 
the great feudatory families, treated of in the same work, we first have 21 dates of the 
Silaras ( or Sila4ras, or Silaharas). Eleven of them are from inscrip tions of the Silaras of the 
Northern Konkan,’ from No. 54 of 8. 765 (P), of the time of Pullagakti, to No. 201 of S. 1109, 
of the time of Apariditya; one, No. 98 of 8. 930, is from an inscription of Rattaraja, a Sildra 
of the Southern Kohkan; and 9 dates are from inscriptions of the Silaharas of the Deccan, 
from No. 120 of 8. 980, of the time of Marasithha, to’: No. 210 of 8. 1114, of the time of 
Bhéja II. Of the Battas of Saundatti there are 7 dates, from No. 88 of 8. 902, of the time of 
Santivarman,’ to No, 238 of 8, 1151 current, of the time of Lakshmidéva II. Of the Sindas 
we have the three dates? No, 91 of §. 911 (for 912), of the time of Pulikala, No. 110 of 
S. 955, of the time of NigAditya, and No. 180 of §. 1084 (for 1085), of the time of Chivunda IL; 
of the Kadambas of Hangal the two dates No. 124 of 8. 990, which is of the time of 
Kirtivarman IT., and No. 137 of §. 1111 (not 1011), of the time of Kamadéva; aud of the 
Kadambas of Goa!® the one date No. 176 of S. 1080, of “the time of Permadi-Sivachitta. 
Lastly, of the Guttas of Guttal the list contains 8 dates, from No. 194 of 8. 11038, which is a 
date of Jéyidéva I., to No. 256 of 8. 1185 current, of the time of Gutta IIL, 


To the times, covered by the dates which are enumerated in the preceding, also belong 
a number of other dates from the south and the eastern coast of India. Thus the list contains 
10 dates of the Western Gangas or Gangas of Gangavadi, the earliest genuine date of 
which is No. 62 of. 8. 809, of the time of Satyavikya-Kongunivarma-Permanadi, and 
the latest No. 87 of 8. 899, of the time of Satyavakya-Kohginivarma-Rachamalla-Permanadi. 
Of Anantavarman Chodagaigadéva, one of the Hastern Gangas of Kalinganagara,! the list 
gives four dates, from No. 183 of 8. 999 to No. 160 of 8, 1057. We also have four dates of 
the Eastern Chalukyas,3 from No. 78 of 8. 867, of the time of Amma II, to No. 159 of 
S. 1056 (for 1055 current ?), of the time of Kuléttuiga Chédadéva II.; three dates of the 
Kakatiya dynasty of Worangal, viz., No. 179 of ‘S. 1084, of the time of Rudradéva, and 
Nos, 284 and 247 of 8.1153 and ‘S. 1172 current, of the time of Ganapati; and three dates, 
Nos. 241, 242 and 244 of §. 1160, 1161, and 1165, of a king Rajarajadéva, who may belong 
to the Chéla dynasty.8 





5 The list contains two later dates which profess to be taken from Kalachurya inscriptions, No. 200 of S.1108, 
and No. 204 of 8. 1110 current; but these dates belong toa time when the rule of the Kalachuryas apparently had 
come to an end, 

6 A later date of the same king, No. 278 of S. 1228 (?), is quite incorrect; but dates of the Hoysala dynasty 
which are later than 8. 1208 are furnished by the inscriptions published in Ep. Carn. Part I. 

T To these also belongs the date No. 56 of MAémvanidévaraja, the year of which Dr. Fleet now takes to be 8. 982 

not 782). 
8 An earlier date, No, 60 of S. 797, of the time of Prithvirdma, is by Dr. Fleet regarded as plainly not 
authentic, so far, at least, as Prithvirdma is concerned. 

2 The two dates Nos. 80 and 81, of §. 872 current and 872 expired, which profess to be of the time of the Sinda 
Permadi I., are by Dr. Fleet considered quite impossible dates. 

10 Of the Kadambas of Goa we possess 5 dates in which the era of the Kaliyugais used (from K, 4270 to K, 4348). 

11 Harlier Gangas of Kalinganagara use an era of their own. 

12 Some of the Eastern Chalukya inscriptions are dated in regnal years, but the majority of them give no years 
at all. 

18 Some Saka dates of Chola kings I have given in Ay. Ind, Vol. IV. p. 68 #f, 
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Of the first half of the 13th century of the Saka era we have remarkably few dates. After 
the middle of the 13th centary a large number of dates is furnished by oe inseriptions of the 
kings of Vijayanagara. Of the first dynasty of Vijayanagara we Baye 32 dates, from No. 282 
of S. 1261 (for 1262), of the time of Harihara I., to No. 321 of 8. 1392, of the time of 
Virfipaksha I, Of the second dynasty there are 28 dates, from No. 823 of 5. oe (for 148]), 
of the time of Krishnariya, to No. 356 of 8. 1488, of the time of 8 adisivaraya..” And of the 
third dynasty (of Karnita) we have 9 dates, the first of which is No. 359 a 1 497, of the 
time of Srirangariya I., and the last No. 871 of §. 1566, of the time of Srirangaraya lI. 
The other dates of the same or later times, which it is unnecessary to enumerate in detail, are 
mostly from records of the Nayakas of Vélar, of the kings of Maistir aud Coorg, and of the 


sétupatis of Ramnad. 


The dates mentioned in the above comprise about four-fifths of the whole list. All these 
and about 60 other dates from inscriptions of subordinate chiefs and from private records are 
from that part of India which, speaking generally, would be south of a straight line, drawn 
from the mouth of the Narbad& on the west to the mouth of the Mahanadi on the 
east,'5 excepting perhaps the extreme sonth of the peninsula, In that part of India, therefore, 
the Saka era is shown by the dates collected to have been principally used, and there we find 
the earliest dates which are distinctly referred to it. But we lave a few dates to prove that, 
from comparatively early times, the era occasionally was used, sometimes hy the side of 
local eras, also in other and widely distant parts of India. Thus the date of the second Prasasti 
of Baijnath, No. 45, of apparently ‘S. 726, is from the extreme north of India, where, to judge 
from the date of the first Pragasti of Baijndth, people ordinarily used the Saptarshi era. The 
Dédgadh inscription of Bhéjadéva of Kanauj® in the body of the inscription is fully dated 
according to the Vikrama era, but at the end the expired ycars (784) of the ‘Saka era also 
are given. The date No. 68 of 8, 836 is from Hastern Kathiavad ; the date No. 161 of §. 1059 
from the Gay4 district of Bengal, and the date No, 227 of 8.1141 from the Tipperah district 
of the same province. In the Zeitschrift d. Deutschen Morg, Ges. Vol. XU. p. 45, Dr. Hultzsch 
has published a copper-plate inscription from Assam, dated in 8. 1107; and inthe Journal, 
Beng. As. Soc, Vol. XLII. P. I. p, 822, there is a copper-plate inscription from Chittagong, 
with the date Sak-dbddh 1165. Finally, the chronological list also gives some dates from 
Cambodia, the earliest of which is No. 18 of 8. 546 (from an inscription which also contains 
‘the date No. 14 of 8. 526), and five dates from Java, the earliest of which is No. 85 of $8. 654, 
and the latest No. 290 of S. 1295, 


Nomenclature of the Era. 


What strikes one at once in looking over the dates of the lists, and what distinguishes 
these dates in a remarkable manner from those of the other principal oras,!? is this that, with 








it The year of the date No. 358, which is given as 1192 or 1482, probably is really 1485. 

18 Ante, Vol. XX. p, 404, I have stated that, speaking generally, down to about A. D. 1300, tho use of the 
Vikrama era was confined to that portion of India which would be included by straight lines drawn from the mouth 
of the Narbada to Gayd, from GayA to Delhi, and from Delhi to the Runn of Cutch, and by the Hne of coast from 
the Runu of Cutch back to the mouth of the Narbadi, Towards the west, therefore, the Vikrama era would 
appear to have been used north of the Narbadi and the Saka era south of that river. More towards the cast the 
parts of India in which the two eras are principally used are separated by the tract of country in which during 
the 11th and 12th centuries A, D, we find the Kalachuri-Chédi era employed. 

16 See ante, Vol. XIX, p. 28, No. 30, 

*7 Of 328 Vikrama dates of inscriptions, known to me, only 72 are explicitly referred to the Milava-Vikrama ers. 
Of 74 Gupta-Valabht dates, at the utmost 7 or 8 are (by the expressions Gupt-dnvaydndon nz iga-sattamenda rdjyé 
kulasy=4bhivivarddhamin’, Gupta-prakdté ganandin vidhdya, Guntindsn kdla . . , Gupla-nrigu-rdjya-bhukiaw 
and G[au]pté ?) more or less distinctly referred to the Gupta era, and only 5 of the latest dates coutain the 
technical phrases Valibht-surnvat and Valabhi-suir, Of 4b dates which, some of them with more or less probability, 
have been referred to the Kalachuri-Chédi era, only four dates (of the years 893, 896, 898 and 916) contain the 
phrase Kaluchwri-sariwatsaré, two dates (of the years 919 and 983) have Chédt-sassrat, and in one date (of the year 
902), which is in verse, the era is denoted by the expression Chédi-dishta. In the 20 daten which — here, alt o, with 
more or less probability — have been assigned to the Harsha era, the name of this cra is nowhere alluded tu. 


- 
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iasignificant exceptions, all are explicitly referred to the era to which they belong, Of 
the 400 dates of my chronological list only five do not contain the word Saka or its derivative 
Sdka. And even as regards these five dates, the absence of the word Saka from the two dates 
No. 23 of 8. 589 and No. 299 of §. 1817, which are in verse, may be said to be due to the 
exigencies of the metre ;1® the date No. 7 of the year 388 is altogether carelessly worded and 
is, morcover, from a spurious record ; the reading of the date No. 54, ‘samva [765],’ is somewhat 
doubtiul; and in the date No. 199, which I have given as ‘ saiivaiw 1107,’ the word samhvaiu 
is preceded in the original by one or two effaced alsharas which might well be taken to 
represent the word Saka,19 





Now, among the various expressions, employed by the writers to indicate what era they are 
following.“° there are five which are principally used. They are Saka (or Sakanripa)-l:dla,?! 
Saka-varshéshu=atitéshu, Sakanripa-kdl-dtita-sanvatsara, the simple Saka-varsha, and the phrase 
Salivihana-saka or some modification of it. 


Saka-kala,2 ‘the time (or era) of the Saka (or Sakas, or Saka king or kings),’ occurs 
first in the Western Chalukya date No. 16 of ‘S. 532, where it stands in the Nominative case 
and is followed by the Nominative paiicha varsha-satdnt dudiria(trin)sdni. Wealso have Saka- 
kélam, without a word for ‘year, in No. 117 of 8. 973; Sakakdla-samvatsara in No. 33 of 
S. 681 and No. 87 of 8. 673 (here with vyatita) ; Sakakdla-gat-dbddh in No. 45 of 8. 726 (?); 
Saka-hdlaigal=varshan in No. 71 of 8. 840; Sakanripa-hilé (smipragaté), without a word for 
‘vear,’ in No. 65 of S. 824; Sakanripa-kdlasya, without a word for ‘ year, in No. 220 of §,1131; 
and Sekanripa-kdldd=drabhya (varshéshu . . . mnivrittéshw ) in Nos. 206 and 210 of 8, 1112 
and 1114. Besides we find, in dates which are in verse, yité biélé Sakdudm, without a word for 
‘year,’ in the date No. 24 of 8, 589, from Cambodia; Saka-kaléshu=atitéshu, without a word for 
‘year,’ in No. 60 of S. 797; Saka-kdidd=gat-dbdindm in No. 77 of 8. 867; Sakdvanipdla- 
kdélamai, without a word for ‘year,’ in No, 89 of 8.904; Saka-kdlasya bhitpatau, without a 
word for ‘year’ in No. 125 of 8. 991; Sakabhipdla-kdlasya (with varsha) in No. 172 of 8. 1075; 
and Sahka-nripasya kalé ( varshéshu vrittéshu ) in No, 279 of §. 1235, 


Saka-varshéshv=atitéshu,‘when . . . years of the Saka (or Sakas, or Saka years) had 
passed,’ or ‘atter the expiration of . . . Saka years,’ occurs first and is chiefly used in the 
inscriptions of the Western Chalnkyas of Bidémi. The earliest genuine date of the list 
which contains this phrase is No. 26 of S. 611, and the latest No. 171 of 8. 1073. Instead of 
alitéshu we occasionally, in altogether five dates, have samatiléshu, vyatitéshu, atikraniéshu and 
gatéshu; and three inscriptions from Java have the compound Salavarsh-dtita. Before ‘8S. 1000 
the expressions grouped under this head occur in 16 dates, and after 8. 1000 in 6 dates the 
years of three of which (No. 168 of 8. 1065, No, 171 of 8.1078, and No. 267 of 8. 1199) 


have been shewn to be really current years. 





18 A third similar date is that of the Trivandrum inscription of Sarviigandtha, of the [Saka] year 1296, which 
also is in verse; see Hp, Ind, Vol. IV. p. 203. Thatin the inscriptions from Cambodia there are several dates (in 
verse) which contain neither a reference to the era employed in them nor even a word for ‘year,’ has been stated 
ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 181, note 1. 

19 The date No, 199 is from an inscription of the Silara Apardditya, and another inscription of the same Apari- 
ditya (date No. 201) undoubtedly has the phrase Saka-sathvatu. That the word satwwat, without Saka, is used to 
denote years of the Saka era, when a date, after having been given in words, is repeated in figures, will be shewn 
below. 

20 My remarks here throughout refer to those dates only of which I have been able to ascertain the exact 
wording, about 300 dates of my chronological list, commencing with the earliest genuine date No. 18 of 8. 500. — 
With what follows, compare Dr, Fleet’s valuable paper ‘On the Nomenclature of the principal Hindu eras,’ ante, 
Vol. XII. p. 207 ff, 

21 In a few dates avanipdla, bhdpdla and bhipati are substituted for nripa, especially in verse. 

22 Compare the corresponding expressions Mdlava-hala and Gupta-prakila (equivalent to Gupta-kila) in dates 
of the Vikrama and Gupta eras. In some dates Saka-kila must be translated by ‘ year (or years) of the Saka era,’ 

28 A Western Chalukya date of 8, 608, not included in the chronological list, which also contains the phrase 
Baka-varshéshv=attiéshu, is given ante, Vol. VII. p, 112. 
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. Sakanripa-kaél-Atita-sarvatsara,™4 ‘years passed since the time (or of the era) of the 
Saka king (or kings),’ we meet first in the date No, 38 of 8. 67 a which is Irom an inscription 
of one of the Rashtrakitas of Gujardt, and of the 46 dates which contain the phrase half the 
number are from inscriptions of the Rashtrakdta dynasty. Three other dates, instead of 
k4l-dttta, have kél-Ghrdnta s one has atita-kdla, and two omit the word sivatsara : two have 
Sihabhipdl-ckrénta-saivetsara, one bas Sakanripa-kdl-dttiair=varsha-satath, and one Sakanripa- 
hél-dtité gaké*° The latest of the dates which contain any of these expressions 1s No, 221 of 
S$. 1135, and of atotal of 56 dates 45 are earlier and 11 later than S. 1000. The years of to of 
these dates (No, 107 of 8. 948 and No. 140 of 8. 1032) have ben shewn tobe current years, 


Saka-varsha” (without atita),‘ the year of the Saka (or Sakas)’ or ¢ ‘Saka year’ occurs first 
in the date No, 72 of S, 851, from a Rashtrakiita inscription, It is mostly used in inscriptions 
the language of which is Kanarese, where we have Naka-varsha (or -varishe, ov ctarusha), 
Saka varshan (or -varasham), Suka-varshada, Srimat-Subuvarsha, Sri-Sahavarusha, INM-nI jay te 
hhyudaya-Sakavarsha, etc. In Sanskrit inscriptions, where une expression ae used comparative! . 
rarely, we have Saka-varsha-, Saka-varshé and Sri-Pakavarshé, ave also Saka-varshe vartamidy 
or pravartamdné (in No. 250 of 8. 1175 ewpired and No. 296 of 8, 18u7 epee) aud Nakw. 
varshdd=drabhya® {in No, 240 of 8.1160 current). Counting those dates of the list of which 
[ know the exact wording, I find that the phrase oceurs 47 times between $. 1009 and S. 1200, 


17 times before 8. 1000, and 18 times after 8. 1200, 


Disregarding as suspicious the two dates Nos. 287 and 193 of S. 1095 and S. 1108, we 
find the name Salivahana, for which in verse we also have Salivaha, for the first time in the 
date No. 265 of §. 1194, from an inseription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Ramachandra, and haye 
it also in the date No. 269 of S. 1200, from an inscription at Sravana-Beleola, and in the datc 
No. 275 of S$. 1212, whieh is from another inscription of the Dévagiri-YAadava Ramachandra. 
Aiter that we meet it again in the date No. 283 of S, 1276, from an inseription of Bukkariya I. 
of Vijayanagara, aud from that time it occurs frequently, especially inthe inscriptions of the 
second dynasty of Vijayanagara, but also in those of other rulers of Southern India, In prose, the 
phrases made use of are Sdlivdhana-saka (also with rf. or sri-jaydbhyulaya-nrina- prefixed to it}, 
Sdlivdhana-sakavareha (also with éré-, or artjaydbhyudaya-, or Sri-vijaydbhyudaya-), aud 
Sdlivdhana-sak-dbddh (in No. 394 of 8. 1781) ; in verse we have Nak-Gbidé Sélicdhasya (in No, 298 
of 8. 180], etc.), st-Sdlivdhé gaté sdhé (in No. 302 of &. 1823), and Sdlivdhana-wiratta-sulea- 
vorsha (in No, 340 of 8, 1460)28 This last expression shews that the sense, which the phrases 
Ndlivdhana-saka and Sdlivdhana-éakavarsha eame to convey toa Hindn, was that of ‘the year 
of the era of (or established by) Silivahana,’ but it may be doubted whether this meaning was 
distinctly present to the minds of those who first used the phrases. Trather believe that the 
name of Silivihana, as that of a personage famous in Sonthern India, wus prefixed to the 
ordinary Saké and Saka-varshé, ‘ in the Saka year,’ simply in imitation of the nameof Vikraini- 
ditya in the Vikrama dates, and feel sure that the addition of the name to the current plirases 
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* I give this separately, because it is a more technical and standing phrase than the oxpres-ions enumerat ! 
under Saka-béle, In dates of the Vikrama era we have &@ corresponding phrase (¥i kramdrkangipa-hileio-saia vu. 
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_ stra) first in a Kachchhapaghfta inscription of V. 1161; ante, Vol. XV. p. 2f2. 


35 No. 197 of §. 1105, where the word Saké clearly is used in the sense of year’; seo ante, Vol. NIX. p. 4, 

% ‘We have no corresponding technical phrase Vikrama-varsha ; but from about the beginning of th 
13th century of the Vikrama era we frequently in Vikrama dates find an meat . 4. tnrehi er eam 2. nen’, 
with the figures for the years between sathvat or savh and varsh*, and here the terme rmivat wud sak nulouhter) y 
are meant to refer the dates to the Vikrama era, as distinguished from the Saka era. 

@ Bere Sala-varsha can only mean ‘the commencement of the Saka ora.’ 

% In an inscription of §. 1568 (for 1369) in Bp. Carn. Part I. p. 66, No. 193, we also have Milicdhan-fhho? 
sake, and in dates of mantscripts varshé Balivihana-janmatah. According to Khdanayar Tuser, p. 15, an Udaypir 
inscription of V, 17708, 1695 has Baka-variiasya Bilivdhana-bhtpatth, hut this can hardly be eurreet. That the 
phrase Siiudhana-sahka, in quite modern times, is not confined to the south of India, is shown by some dates, 
siven in my note on the Saptarshi era, ante, Vol. EX. p. 182, 
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was especially suggested by the dates of the Chaulukyas of Anhilvig,2® with whom we know 
the Yidavas of Dévagiri, in whose dates we first find the name Silivdhana, to have been in close 
contact. 


In addition to these standing pkrases, which are used in about 200 ont of 300 dates, we 
have a variety of other expressions which are employed more rarely. Those of them that 
occur chiefly in prose may be grouped under the heads of Saka-nripati ( or Safanrtpa )-sari- 
vatsara, the simple Saké, and Saka-saiuvat, 


Sakanripati-sarzvatsara, ‘ years of the Saka king (or kings),’ we have in the Western 
Chalukya date No. 17 of S, 534, Sakawripati-sanvatsara-satéshu . . . atitéshu; and Saka- 
aripa-sameatsara in No. 49 of S. 785 and No. 90 of 8. 904, Sabkanripa-savivatsaréshu . . , 
eyatitéshu or gatéshw, and in No, 214 of §. 1117, where (against the rules of grammar) the 
text has Sukanripa-sahvatsaram=frabhya. Instead of saiivatsara the (poetical) word adda is 
uscd in No, 227 of 8.1141, where we have Seka-nripaiér=atitéd abdék (as well as in the spurious 
Western Chalukya date No. 10 of S. 411, which has Sakanrip-dbdéshu . . . oyatitéshn). 


Sak6 we find first, in verse, in the date No. 25 of 8. 5983! from Cambodia, and afterward: 
in the prose dates No. 190 of S. 1096, No, 263 of §. 1193, and No. 872 of S$. 1570; and, with 
gaté, in No. 298 of S. 1813. Instead of it, we have Saka in Nos. 287 and 288 of S. 1157 and 
1158, and (in a compound and in verse) in No, 317 of 8, 1855; and Saku in No. 243 of 
S. 1162, No, 253 of S, 1182, No. 254 of §. 1183, No. 276 of 8. 1222, and No. 277 of S. 1227 
(here written Sdsu). Since, with the exception of No. 238, sré-Saks 1158 varské, and No. 253, 
ér4-Nakw 1182 varshé, none of these dates contains any separate word for ‘year,’ Saké, as well 
as Suka and Natu, can only be translated by ‘ in the Saka year.’ 


Saka-sarhvat, ‘in the Saka year,’ occurs rarely, and is apparently foreign to the south vf 
India22 We find itin the dates Nos. 67 and 68 of 8S, 832 and 836, which are both from 
Gujarit; in No. 56 of ‘S. 982 (not 782), from an inscription of the Silaras of the Northern 
Konkan; and in Nos. 126 and 166 of S. 991 and 1063 (for 1064), two dates of the Yadavas 
of Séunadése. It is also used, when the date is repeated in figures, in the date No. 174 of 
§. 1078 of the Silira Mallikirjuna. Instead of it, we have Saka-saineatu in the date No. 201 of 
S. 1109 of the Silara Apardditya, and perhaps also in the date of the same king No, 199 of 
S. 1107. The fuller expression Saka-smivatsara would seem to occur only in the date No. 246 
of §. 1171 of the Dévagiri-Yadava Krishna. 

The expressions which remain occur almost exclusively in verse. The most common ct 
them, in the order in which they appear first, are Sak-dddé, Sdké, Sdh-dbdé, and Saka-vatsaré. 


7, 


Sak-abdé, ‘in the year of the Saka (or Sakas),’ we find, everywhere in verse, in the dates 
No. 19 of S. 548 from Cambodia, No. 152 of S. 1045, No. 161 of 5. 1059, No. 399 of 8, 1318, 
and No. 300 of S. 1317. In verse we also have Sakasy=dbdé in No. 310 of S. 1346, Nakdbda- 
Lidji samayé in No. 280 of 8. 1236, and Sak-dbdéshu gatéshu in No. 876 of S. 1601; and in 
prose, Sak-dbdéshv=alitéshu in No. 245 of ©, 1171, and Sa(éa)kam=d(a)dda in No. 97 of 8. 928. 


Gaké, ‘in the Saka year,’ occurs, in verse, in the dates No. 20 of 8. 550 from Cambodia, 
No. 116 of S. 972, No. 156 of S. 1050, No. 192 of 8. 1099, No, 284 of 8. 1158, No. 294 of 
S, 1801, No. 896 of S, 1332, No. 319 of §. 1877, No. 333 of S, 1450, and No. 841 of 8. 1461; and, 
in prose, in No. 219 of S. 1128 ( for 1129), and No. 2e6 of S. 1156. With the exception of the 
date No. 3U6 which has varshé, none of these dates contains a separate word for ‘ year.’ 
a 
29 See ante, Val. KX. p. 405, 


*0 The meaning is the same as that of Saka-varshdd=Grabhya, given above. ; 
81 ‘This date shews that Sak? is by no means a late expression; the same applies to the term §iké which will be 


given below, ; 
52 The corresponding phrase Vikrama-sarnvat occurs in nine Chaulukya inscriptions. — European scholars new 
generally speak of tu. Saka years as Saka-sarnvat, a practice which T have followed myself; but there can be no 


doubt that Saka-varsii4 would be a more suitable expression. 
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Sak-Abdé, ‘in the Saka year,’ we have, in verse, in No. 133 of §. 999, No. 134 of 8. 1001, 
No. 247 of 8. 1172, No. 286 of 8, 1278, and No. 292 ot 8. 1300 ; and, in prose, in No. 1385 of 
S 1008. In verse we also find Sdhé=bdé in No. 318 of © 1848, Sdré=Sdahé in No. 301 of 
3, 1820, and Sdh-dbdandm in No. 159 of S, 1056; and in prose, Sék-dbdéshu in No. 160 
of 8. 1057. 

Saka-vaisaré, ‘in the year of the Saka (or Sakas), occurs, everywhere in verse,29 in 
No. 353 of &. 1478, No. 361 of S. 1506, No. 364 of 8. 1528, No, 400 of S. 1556, No. 368 of 
S, 1558, and No. 371 of 8. 15663; and Naha-vatsaréshu, in verse, in No. 104 of S, 944, and in 
prose, in No, 146 of 8. 1040. 

Besides we find, in dates which are in verse, Sckéndra-varshé, ‘in the year of the Saka king 
(or kings),’ in No. 18 of S 5296 and 546 from Cambodia; samdsu samatitdsu Sakdndm=api 
bhitbhujdm,*‘when . . . years of the Saka kings had passed,’ in No. 21 of '$.556; Sakapati- 
sumay-dbdé, ‘in the year of the time (or era) of the Saka king (or kings),’ in No. 22 of 5S. 586 
from Cambodia; Sdhéndré=tigaté . . . vatsaré,‘whenthe year . . . of the Saka king 
(or kings) had passed,’ in No. 85 of 8. 654 from Java; -abdé Naka-samayé, ‘in the 
year . . . inthe time (or era) of the Saka (or Sakas),’ in No- 78 of 8. 867; varshdndn 
Saka-prithivipatéh, ‘years of the Saka king,’ in No. 228 of 8S. 1144; ~-garan-mité Saka-nrtyé, 
‘when (the time from) the Saka king was measured by . . ~ years,’ in No. 281 of 8. 1235 ; 
and, ina compound and without a word for ‘year,’ sri-Sakabhidpats- in No, 316 of S$. 1853. And 
finally we have in prose, in the earliest genuine date of the list, No. 18 of 8. 500, Sakanripati- 
rajydbhishéka-suhvatearéshv=atibrantéshu, ‘when . . . years had passed since the coronation 
of the Saka king’ 

Where, after having been given in words, a date (or the number of years of a date) is 
repeated in figures, these figures are preceded by sashvat in eight dates, the earliest of which 
is No. 37 of 8. 675 and the latest No. 188 of 8. 1016, and three of which are from inscriptions 
of the Siliras of the Northern Konkan. Other terms, used in the same way, are saz in the date 
No. 38 of §. 679, saihvatsardh in No. 95 of 8. 922, swvatsardninh in No. 73 of 8. 855, smivat 
sarasah in No. 55 of 8. 775 (for 778), savatsara-satdni*4* (followed by 785) in No. 50 of 8. 738, 
Saku in No. 136 of S. 1008, Saha in No. 161 of 8. 1059, Saka-smavat in No. 174 of 8. 1078 (from 
a Silara inscription), and Saka-varsha in No. 316 of 8. 18538. In No. 61 of 8. 799 and nine 
other dates the figures are not preceded by any word for ‘year,’ and in the dates Nos, 264 and 
267 of §, 1194 and 1199 the numeral figares precede the numerical words by which the year of 
the date is expressed. 


> 


From the above we see that, ever since the earliest date of 8, 500, the era with which we 
are dealing has been uniformly described as that of the Saka or Sakas, or, what really is the 
same,°5 of the Saka king or kings, but that none of the phrases enumerated contains any sugges- 
tion as to who those Sakas were, or what particular Saka king Or kings those, who first used 
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83 The corresponding phrase Vikrama-vatsaré, also, is only used in verse. 

% With this smivatsara-Satint, in which the word Sata of course is superfluous, we may compare the expression 
samvatsara-saiangal in dates which are in Kanarese, e.g. in No. 74 of 8. 856. Compare also, in Vikrama dates, 
samvatsara-sa(ia}ta nava-sa(sa)ta in Ep, Ind. Vol. I. p. 178, lL. 2 and 4, and p. 174, 1. Sand 11, and the similarly 
redundant use of the word sahasra in ‘ sariwatsara-sahasra 1049,’ ibid. p. 81, 1.26. Sce, moreover, the date of the 
Nausari plates of the Chalukya Pulakésirdja, ‘sasvatsar a-Sata 400 90’ (Vienna Or. Congress, Arian Section 
p. 234, 1. 48), with which we may compare the date of an unpublished inscription at Jidhpur, which ha 
samwachchhara- satéshu, followed by a numerical symbol for one of the hundreds (perhaps 300). In my opinion, we 
have an abbreviation of this sarivatsara-Sata in the samvat sa of the K6tA inscription of the Samanta Dévadatta 
(ante, Vol, XIV. p. 45), the date of which I would read ‘ samvat Sa 847 Magha-Sudi 6.’ 

% The years of the Malava-Vikrama era are described both as years ‘according to the reckoning of the 
MAlavas’ and as years ‘of the Mélava lords’; see ante, Vol. KX. p. 404. — Some stress has been laid on the fact 
that in the date of §. 500 the coronation of the Saka king is spoken of, but I fail to see the particular value of, 
this expression. As the regnal years of a king were his rdjydbhishéka-samvatsara (as they are called ¢. g. in the 
date No. 17 of 8. 534), it was only natural to describe ‘ the years of the Saka king’ as his rdjydbhish¢ka-sainvatsara. 
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terms like Sukanripa, were thinking of. It is true that in a considerable number of dates the 
earlier phrases by which the years of the era were denoted are preceded by the proper 
name ‘Salivahana’; this name, however, occurring, as it does, in late dates only, would not be 
expected to reveal the true origin of the era, and its connection with the era has been jastly 
considered to be quite inappropriate.%6 


Under these circumstances, I can only draw attention to another peculiar feature in the 
wording of the given dates, by which, taken as a whole, they are clearly distinguished from the 
dates of other eras, and which may, at least, enable us to connect them with some of those 
earlier dates of inscriptions, the exact relation of which to the well-known eras is open to dis- 
cussion. I refer to the frequency with which, in the given Saka dates, the term ‘ year > 
is rendered by the word varsha. 


Down to §. 1200 we have about 150 genuine dates, in prose, and here we find the word 
for ‘ year’ to be varsha in about 90 dates, and sahvatsara in 60 dates.3? On the other hand, in 
the case of the Vikrama era the word varsha, downto V. 1200, appears in three dates only 
out of 123, and two at least® of those three dates are in verse; of 71 Gupta-Valabhi dates, 
down to the Gupta-Valabhi year 900, only four contain the word varsha, and all four are in 
verse ; 29 and in the dates of the Kalachuri-Chédi and Harsha eras varsha does not occur at all, 
The regular, technical word for ‘ year’ in the dates of these four eras is saivatsara or some 
abbreviation of it, and the great preponderance of the word varsha in the technical language of 
the Saka dates must, no doubt, be regarded as a distinguishing feature of the Saka era. 


Now an even more pronounced difference in the use of the words smivatsara and varsha (or 
their Prikrit equivalents) is noticeable in the earlier dates known tous. In the dates of the 
inscriptions of Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudéva the word for ‘year’ everywhere is sasivat- 
surd, savatsara, or sav; and in those of the Satavabanas or Andhrabhrityas we have 
swhvachhara, savachhara, or sava throughout.4¢ But no such word appears in the inscriptions 
of the Western Kshatrapas. Inan inscription of the son-in-law of Nahapana, (Archcol. 
Surv. of West. India, Vol. IV. p. 102, No. 9) we have vasé 40% and vasé 407 in one of a 
minister of his (ibid, p. 103, No. 11), vasé 406; in the Jundgadh rock inscription of Rudra- 
diman (ante, Vol. VIL. p. 259), varshé dvisaptatitamé; in the Gundi inscription of his son 
Rudrasithha (DBhdunagar Inser. p. 22), varshé triutiara-saté; in the Jasdhan (Gadha) 
inscription of his son Rudraséna (ébid.), varshé 100 207; and in the Mulavidsara inscription 
of another Rudraséna (cbid, p. 23), varshé 200 50(?) 2. In the dates of the Western 
Kshatrapas, therefore, and in them only, the word for ‘year’ everywhere is varska 
(or its Prakrit equivalent), and this circumstance seems to me to connect these dates 
in an unmistakeable manner with the dates which are distinctly referred to the Saka era, in 
which the word varsha decidedly predominates. In fact, the way in which varsha is used both 
in the dates of the Western Kshatrapas and in the Saka dates universally so called, tends, in 
my opinion, to support the views of those scholars who have assigned the former to the 
Saka era, on historical grounds; and leads me to consider my list of dates as a continuation 
of the series of dates, from the year 41 tothe year 810, which are furnished by the 
inscriptions and coins of the Western Kshatrapas. — This is all the information which 
I can derive from the Saka dates themselves. 


86 It will be sufficient to refer the reader to Dr Bhandarkar’s Larly History of the Dekkan, 2nd ed, p. 37. 

ST Above it has been already shewn that, among the usual technical phrases, Baka-varshéshu=atitéshu precedes 
the phrase Sakanripa-hal-dttia-sarvatsara. 

$8 Tam doubtful about the date of the Bijayagadh pillar inscription of Vishnuvardhana of the year 428, Gupta 
Inscr. p. 253; the two other dates are those of the Dhélpur inscription of Chandumahaséna of the year 898 (Zettschr, 
Deutsch, Morg. Ges. Vol. XL. p. 89), and the Ghataydla inscription of the Pratihdra Kakkuka of the year 918 (Jour. 
Roy. As, Soc, 1895, p. 516). 

2 The dates of the years 105, 188, 141 and 165, Gupte Inser, pp. 258, 61, 67 and 89, 
_ @ Another difference betwoen these dates and those of the Western Kshatrapas is this that the former (with the 
exception of one date which quotes a Macedonian month) are all season-dates, whereas the latter all quote the 


ordinary lunar months, 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGH AMONG THE BURMESE. 

BY R. C. TEMPLE, 
PREFACE. 


I nave kept by me for years the notes from which the articles on “ Currency and Coinage 
among the Burmese ’? have been compiled in the hope of being able to complete them for publica- 
tion; but I have found, as so many others have found before me, that advancement in the 
public service involves an ever-increasing official demand upon one’s time, and I fear it is hope- 
less for me to even utilise the contents of the library I have specially purchased for the purpose 
of gathering together all the available information on the subject. But as my notes contain 
much that is, so far as I am able to ascertain, new to students and therefore worth publishing, 
I have determined to print the articles resulting from them for what they may be worth, 
incomplete as they are. 


My notes cover the following points, which I propose now to take up in separate chapters. 
I will first discuss currency amongst the peasantry, including that of chipped bullion, with its 
effects on the people and their methods of valuation. These will be followed by some remarks 
on the age of bullion currency in Burma, on the terms used for “ coin,” and on barter and 
exchange. In the Second Chapter I propose to remark on the bullion weights of the Far Hast, 
and in the Third to describe what I have called “ lump currency,” 7. e., the use of the metals in 
mere lumps — silver, gold, lead, tin, and spelter —, and stamped lumps and irregular tokens, 
This will lead in the Fourth Chapter to a consideration of the coin of the realm introduced by 
Kings Bédop‘ayd, Mindén, and Thibd, with remarks on the Mandalay Mint and the effigies on 
the coins, In the Fifth Chapter, I will discuss ‘‘coin” as distinguished from “coin of the 
realm,” —a very interesting point in Burma, as it involvesa study of the tokens and spelter 
money used by the people, and of the curious taungbdanni currency of Upper Burma. And, 
Jastly, I will discuss in the Sixth Chapter the not unimportant points for numismatists of 
forgeries, “ pagoda medals,” jettons, and charms. 


CHAPTER I. ; 
DISSERTATION. 


1. 
Preliminary Remarks.! 


I found, soon after my arrival in Upper Burma in 1887, that great interest attached to 
the coinage and currency of the country, asno coinage, properly so called, had existed 
before 1861,? I was therefore living among a people of considerable civilisation, who had but 
recently been introduced to the use of coins, who must consequently be familiar with methods 
of barter in bullion and of trade without coinage, and amongst whom must be many relics 
of pre-coinage days. My official duties were many and engrossing, and 1 had very little 
leisure to devote to coin collecting, or to the study of local customs ; but I was so fortunate as 
to gather specimens of currency sufficient in number and complete enough to illustrate 
what may be called the whole evolution of coinage. These are now in the British 
Museum, to the authorities of which I am indebted for the careful production of the fine plates 











1 ; . 
Eras Pipi aaa in the Academy for 189 0, pp. 322f., 845 #f., 426f., give a preliminary account of the 
* See Yule, Ava, pp. 258, 344; Crawfurd, Ava, p. 438; Symes, Ava, p. 826; Sangermano, p. 166; Prinsep, Useful 
Tables, p. 80; Loung Pao, Vol. II. p.41; Phayre, Int. Num. Or. Vol. IIT. Pt.I.p.1; Hunter, Pegw, p, 85; Alexander 
. ravels, D. al. Malcom, hs avels, Vol. IL, p. 74, writing in 1885, notices that coin was only beginning to be generally 
introduced into Tenasserim, See also Vol. IT. p. 269 #. “ At Rangoon the Madras rupee circulates generally for a 
tickal; and along the rivers up to Prome, it is known, and will be received. But at the Capital and throughout 


the interior it is weighed, and deemed inferior silver. In Arracan and the Tenasserim Provinces, pice and pie now 
circulate as in Bengal, and money is scarcely ever weighed,” 
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that accompany these pages. The value of the collection seems to me to lie in the fact that, so 
far as I know, it enables us to study, from specimens as to whose date there can be no sort of 
doubt, for the first time, the currency of a nation immediately before and immediately after the 
introduction of a system of regular coinage. 


Admirably as Evans, in his Coins of the Ancient Britons nearly forty years ago, as Keary, 
in his Morphology of Coins in 1886, as Prof. Ridgeway, in his Origin of Metallic Currency 
and Weight Standards, and as Terrien de la Couperie, in his Catalogue of Ohinese Coins in the 
British Museum, and others, have illustrated by induction how currency must have preceded 
and led to coinage, no writer has, I believe, previously had the advantage of studying on the spot 
the whole proceedings of a people in the act of passing from one stage to the other. And I 
cannot but hope that the facts Iam about to state in the following pages will lead to a better 
understanding of the true place in evolution of the many curious forms of currency which 
obtain in the Far East and elsewhere than would be otherwise possible. That future enquirers 
will not be obliged to grope quite so much in the dark as had those of a former generation, I 
may quote the following, for the period, acute observation of Mr. W. B. Dickenson, when 
exhibiting a Siamese tickal? to the Numismatic Society on the 23rd March, 1848: — “The 
examination of the coin offered for inspection may not be without some little interest to the 
members of the Numismatic Society, and may tend to casta possible light on the form’ of 
bullion money : an invention, which perhaps was nota sudden and complete change 
from weighed bullion to regular coin, but was preceded by steps which gradually led to 
coinage: steps of which no record has descended to us.” Itis just these very steps that I 
have had the good fortune to note and record as they were taken before my own eyes, as it 
were! Noone can, however, be more fully aware than myself of the dangers that beset the 
path of the pioneer in such an enquiry as the present, and I cannot pretend to have done 
more than record the facts that have passed under my observation as they appeared to be 
correct to me, and must leave it to others who may come after me to sift the evidence now 
brought forward and the statements now made. I have also gathered, quantwm valeat, what 
information I could relating to this subject from books about Further India and the neigh- 
bourhood, but this is necessarily incomplete, as in the Hast one has to trust to one’s private 
library entirely for such information. 


The Burmese coinage was introduced by King Mindén about 1861, although some 
of his coins, after a fashion I have already noticed in this Journal’ as being common in India, 
— bear date 1852, which was the year of his accession. Previous to this the only “ coins” 
of Burma — excluding, of course, the Arakan and the so-called Pegu series of Phayre® — that 
I have heard of, are the mysterious “‘fish coin” of 1781, and the coins or tokens brought to 
Ava from Calcutta by Cox in 1796.7 Sir Arthur Phayre had seen one of the former, and took 
it to be a token to be buried in the foundation chamber of a pagoda; buat I have three more, 
found in Mandalay, which makes me think they are real coins of King Bédép‘aya.8 The latter 
were avowedly sacred tokens.® The inference, therefore, is that any Burman, resident in 








$ The bullet money of Ridgeway, p. 29. See also Bock, Temples and Elephants, p. 141; J. A. & B., Proc., for 
1887, p. 149 f. 

& Silver Coinage of Siam, p. 47. Coinage was not introduced into Siam until 1824, according to Sarat Chandra 
Das, J. A. 8. B., Proc., for 1887, p. 148 ff. 

5 Ante, Vol. XVIII. p. 278 n. 

6 International Numismata Orientahia, Vol. IIL. Pt. I. 

7 A memorandum of 1664 on the Trade of India has, however, a curious and no doubt erroneous reference to 
coined money in Pegu: — “Many sorts of clothing are sent into Pagu, a Port inyt. Bay, which returnes Rubies and 
readie money, the coine or currant money of the place.” Anderson, Siam, p. 95. See also p. 144, where it is stated 
that Burneby in 1678 hoped to give the authorities at Bantam an account “of the coynes currt. in yi. country” 
(Siam). 

$ Int. Num. Or. Vol. III, Pt. I. p. 38. 

9 Int» Num, Or. Vol. III. Pt I, p, 35. 
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er as 
Upper Burma, who is, say, over fifty years of age, must have in his or her (for the 
women are the principal hucksters)!° youth habitually dealt in an uncoined currency. 








This uncoined currency my specimens prove to have been : — 


(1) lumps of metal whose fineness could only be known by actual rough 
assay or by appearance; 


(2) lumps of metal whose fineness, but not weight, was attested by a stamp 
or mark ; 


(8) ivreguiar tokens. 


Assay!! was, and is still, carried on by recognised jewellers and assay-masters in the usual 
Indian style with wax and touchstone, and by comparing the touch with that of pieces of 
recognised or ascertained standard. Value is estimated by reference to silver standards, 
i. e., &@ piece of gold or copper is said to weigh so many rupees and annas (strictly, tickals! and 
mits, or tenths of a tickal), and its value is found by simple multiplication, with a deduction for 
alloy, or by division, as the case may be. 


However, for ordinary business purposes the main test for fineness was appear- 
ance, for it is not so difficult to tell fneness by the appearance of unworn lumps of metal 
as it would seem to be prima facie. A reference to Plate I. and to the descriptions of the 
figures in the letter-press explaining the Plate will prove this ocularly to the veacer. The 
reason is as follows :— 


There are several methods of extracting silver from the ore, and cach method leaves its own 
mark on the products; and I have found that after a whilo I could detect the quality of certain 
classes of silver myself without a reference to assay. Long practice makes dealers adepts in 
judging silver, worn and unworn, at sight; and I found that most of the old “* bazaar” women 
could do so at once with fair accuracy. I have often tried their powers by saying that a worn 
lump of silver I have exhibited to them was of a coriain class, and have been corrected at once 
by being told that it was of the class to which I had previously ascertained it to belong by 
assay. But, owing to the introduction, first of King Mindoén’s coins, and now of the British, 
this kind of practical knowledge is rapidly disappearing, and the younger women and girls» 
who have begun to trade since the general introduction of coinage, are no better judges of silver 
than European women are. Thoy are not even so good as Indian women, as they never wear 





10 Of, Rafiles, Java, Ind Ed., Vol. I. p. 394, on Javan women as hucksters. 

ll Pagolotii’s Chapter XEKV, is on assays of gold and silver, aud should bo well worth while to study, if made 
accessible. See Yule’s Cathay, Vol. If. p.307. Compare the origin of Roman Coinage, Poole, Coins and Medals, p. 431. 

12 Hue’s “‘ounces’’ used in Tibet (Nat, IIL. Library Ed,, Vol.I. pp. 144, 146) were I presume the tacl or quadrnple 
tickal, With Huo’s statements can be compared the statement of a writer in 7oung Jao, Vol, II. p. 168, in an article 
entitled, Sur les moyers eb les voles de conununication des Provinces de la Chine uvolsinant le Ponyking, Ho gives 
throughout prices in “ livres,” and then adds a note : — “* The livre is of 13 ounces and the onnee is 87 gr, 24 centigr. 
The livre of silver was worth at the commencement of 1891, 1,650 sapézues.” In Pegolotti’s time (carly 144h eentury 
A. D.} gold was bought by the saggio (j ounce) insilver. Yule, Cathay, Vol. II p. 297. Sode Morgen (Hakluyt 
Society’s Hid. pp. 840, 341) says that in the Philippines in his time (1508-1309) the Chinese paid “in silver and reals, 
for they do not like gold,” and that the Japanese were paid “ chiefly in reals, thongh they are not so set upon them 
as the Chinese, as they have silver in Jupan.”” See also Two Years in Ava, p. 231; Anderson, Siam, pp. 61, 127. 
Maxwell, Journey on foot to the Patani Frontier, p. 48, however notes that in the neighbourhood of the Belong 
Gold Mines silver was scarce and that gold was the currency in 1875. Ridgeway, Origin of Curreney, p. 3: 
explains the chauge of meaning in the denominations hy/t, (tickal) m@ and pé briefly and effeetually thus :— ‘“ The 
names of monetary units hold their ground long after they themselves have ceased to be in actual use, 2 we observe 
in such common expressions ‘‘bet a guinea’’ or worth a “ groat,” although these coins are no longor in cirenula- 
tion, and so the French sow has survived for a century in popular parlance and the Thaler has lived into the new 
German monetary system.’’ 

' 18 Prinsep, who assayed the Ava bullion sent over to India after the First Burmese War as indemnity, says, 
Useful Tables, p. 80, “ The figures given by the action of the fire upon a thick brown coating of glaze (of the oxides 
of lead and antimony) answer in some degree the purpose of a die impression.”” Malcom, Travels, Vol. 11. p. 269, 
gays practically the same thing. ; 


tag 
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silver jewellery, and hence have no need of the metal, except for currency. The art of testing 
weight by handling is still, however, common among the young and old of both sexes. 


Mandalay jewellers are of course good judges of silver, but they are also capital judges ot 
the probable amount of silver in a lump of lead. Here isa case in point, In February, 1§3%, 
there occurred, in the poor Hastern portion of the town, one of those devastating fires so 
common there. It destroyed over 700 houses, and I have known worse fires both before and 
since in that luckless place. Being at that time officially responsible for the welfare of the 
burnt area, f procured, on this particular occasion, by subscription and otherwise, a sum of 
money sufficient to start the poorest of the sufferers in life again, Among the recipients of a 
dole was an old working jeweller, who had been completely ruined. He spent the small capital 
supplied him ina speculation in lead. This was against all rulesin those times of trouble 
(lead being valuable for bullets), but I permitted him to do it, to see what would happen. He 
proceeded to extract the silver that was in it and made a profit on the transaction that was 
almost what he told me beforehand he expected to get. The lead was subsequently properly 
disposed of. 


Lumps of metal stamped to show fineness, But not weight, were in more or less 
common use. They were all, so far as I know, of foreign origin — either Chinese, Siamese, or 
Shin, being in fact sycee silver, tickals, or dinOdng silver, which are not properly Burmese 
currency, and are only considered in detail later on, owing to the light their use throws on the 
present subject. 

2. 


Peasant Currency. 


Tho irregular tokens above spoken of were lumps of metal made into certain forms 
and used as coins, though never intended for that purpose. Anything answers for cur- 
renecy to the petty dealer in an Upper Burma bazaar, provided she knows that it is of 
true metal and hasa value by weight.4 I have had a copper button and a copper seal (Bur- 
nese) tendered to me in all good faith in payment of petty bazaar fees by Burmese women. 
The same observation is true, too, of most country places in India, as is proved by the exist- 
ence of the Metal Tokens Act (Indian Act I. of 1889) of the Indian Legislature, the 
preamble of which is as follows: — “ Whereas it is expedient to prohibit the making or tue 
possession for issue, or the issue, by private persons of pieces of metal for use as money.” 
The Act then goes on to say (Section 3): — ‘No piece of copper or bronze or of any other 
metal or mixed metal, which, whether stamped or unstamped, is intended to be used as money, 
shall be made except by the authority of the Governor-General in Council.’ We thus see, 
despite the many centuries that have passed since the introduction of “coin of the realm” 
into India, that the use as currency of any lump of metal of recognised quality is still so common 
as to repuire a special Actin our own days to repress it. Nothing seems to be able to over- 
come in fact the popularity of the Mansfri, Chachranli, Gérakhpiri, Panda, and Dabal!® paisas, 
chalans, et hoc genus omne, in the conservative Indian village.16 


I found a number of English early Nineteenth Century jettons, or brass card-counters, 
current at Patidl’, Ambala, Hardwair, and elsewhere in 1890. They have turned up, too, in 
Rangoon, and have the appearance of farthings, but with such nonsense on them as “ the 
Prince of Wales’s model half sov.,” (sic),etc. They passfor what they are intrinsically worth, 
jast as do the metal tokens prohibited by the Act above-mentioned. 








1é Of the habits of the Chinese in this respect Terrien de la Couperie writes :— “ A fiduciary coinage has never 
been willingly accepted in China, and the coins, whatever mark they bore, were never taken for more than their 
intrinsic value without great objection.”’ Old Numesals and the Swampan in China, p. 14, 

15 This is the English word ‘‘ double.” The “ double pice” or half-anna piece is, however, a recognised lega! 
coin under that name. See also Secs. 8, 9 and 14 of the Indian Coinage Act (XXII. of 1870). 

16 For a collection of names of pice, see Tennant’s Catalogue of Coins in the Oabinet of Her Majesty’s Mint, Cal- 
eutta, 1983, p. $1 ff. Compare the old Portuguese ano, Pyrard de Laval, Hak, Soc. Ed., Vol. IZ, p. 68. 
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The copper seal abové spoken of is an ordinary Burmese seal, badly cut, with the word’ 
wying:on on ib and so must have belonged to one of the cavalry regiments. It, as wellas the 
copper button, was looked on as currency, because it was of true copper and weighed roughly 





a pice. 

Besides the above, a’ third specimen of token currency, in the shape of a British quarter- 
ann. of 1887 with the obverse filed smooth, was tendered as a pice in payment of a ferry fee, 
Here there may have been swindling on the part of the person who filed down the coin, but 
the bona files of the old woman who tendered it was never questioned. In her eyes it was: 
carrency because it was copper and weighed half a pice or thereabouts. 


The Ténkhal and Lahapa Nagas of the Manipir Terrileries act much in the same spirit, 
when they buy their brides for “ Maniptiri sé/ about the value of ten rupees.” The sélis a 
small rude coin of bell-metal of very low value, and is the only currency recognised in those 
parts 27 

In the same neighbourhood we have a curious instance of the British rupee being a 
token pure and simple in Woodthorpe’s Lushai Hupzdition, 1871-1872, p. 182, where he 
says :— “A cooly, having no use for his money and being no doubt utterly tired of his 
monotonous Commissariat fare, gave one rupee fora fowl, which thenceforth was established 
by the Lushais as the standard price,!® though of the actual value of the rupee they were 
entirely ignorant, appreciating more highly a few copper coins (but P sé). A few sepoys, who 
had a supply of the latter, took advantage of it to buy back, at abouta sixth of their value, 
the rupees which the Lushais had previously received from the officers.” 


John Orisp in his “ Account of the Inhabitants of the Poggy, or Nassau Islands, lying off 
Sumatra,”?® confirms the proposition that, where coin is not the usual currency, any kind 
of coin will answer the purpose of currency for what it may be intrinsically worth. He 
says, writing in 1792, that the Nassau Islanders’ “ knowledve of metalsis entirely derived from 
their communication with the inhabitants of Sumatra. They are still strangers to use of coin 
of any kind, and a metal coat-button would be of equal value in their esteem with a piece 
of gold or silver coin, either of which would be immediately be hung about the neck as an orna- 
ment.” Their currency was a “sort of iron hatchet or hand-bill,” a statement in itself inter- 
esting enough, 

Strettell (Ficus Hlastica, p. 189) in 1876 found that the: Kachins valued Burmese rupees 
only for their intrinsic worth in silver, and British rupees for making necklaces. Even when 
they took rupees in payment, they would only value them ata weight in lump-silver worth 
ten annas (p. 185). 


This notion was common in Lower Burma as late as 1825, for Alexander, Travels, p. 27, 
mentions that in the neighbourhood of Rangoon he found Spanish dollars used as a neck 
ornament by village children and pleased them greatly by adding “‘rnpee-pieces.”” 


To carry this class of evidence down to 1898, I may note that in his Report on the Adminis- 
tration of the Northern Shan States for 1892-3, Mr. Scott tells us, p. 80, that “tin the East of 
Hsi-Paw (Thibaw) an impression has fastened on the people that the rupee of the Hast’ 
India Company’s date with the impressions of George IV., William IV., and the rupee in 
which Her Majesty’s head appears without the crown, are not-valid tender and are worth no 
more than fourteen annas,” 





cece peers erent ere preteen renpeesapsere 


1T See Brown’s Stastistical Account of the Native State of Manipur, pp. 40,89, When this writer says (p. 31),’ 
that the Kansai Nagas sell slaves for money, paying Rs, 50, tok 70, for them, he no doubt meant payment in séb. 

18 I fear that so far the story must be apocryphal, 

19 As, Res. Vol. VI. pp. 71-91, and Miscell, Papers on Indo- China, Vol. I. p. 71. 

20 See post, Section on Barter and Non-metallic Currencies, 
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‘*T have posted up notices in the Bazaar,” says Mr. Scott, “and have ordered all the 
Sawbwis to notify throughout their States that these rupees areas valid and current as the most 
recently minted coin, but without any effect whatever. Threats to punish them for refusing 
legal tender are equally futile, They submit with an air of martyrdom. The eccentricities 
with regard to coined money are in fact endless. On the Chinese border two-anna pieces are 
all the rage4 A man might scoff at the idea of selling a pony for Rs. 150, but if you offered 
him 300 two-anna bits,?? the odds are that he would accept without further chaffering, In the 
Wa States, on the contrary, they look on silver money of any kind with comparative non- 
chalance and impartiality. A two-anna piece is no more attractive than a rupee, and it is 
quite possible to get a hen’s egg for either, but if you produce copper coin, the whole neigh- 
bourhood is on the alert to sell everything it possesses from its wives downwards,’””23 


Here we have a double influence at work: — distrust of an unaccustomed mark on the 
currency, together with a desire of sticking to what is known in preference to adopting: 
what is unknown as currency, and the habit of using anything as currency which 
happens to be of a recognised metal.24 


Perhaps the existing attitude of the Further Indian wilder tribes towards currency 
may be best expressed in the words of Dr. Gardner, in describing the early Jewish coinage ‘a 
Coins and Medals, p. 153: — “It would seem that until the middle of the Second Century, 
B.C., the Jews either weighed out gold and silver for the price of goods, or else used 
the money usually current among the surrounding peoples or among those who came 
into commercial contact with them.”’? Ina modified degree, owing to a closer acquaintance 
with a civilised currency, this attitude is still characteristic of the Burmese peasant, and in a 
still more modified degree of the peasantry of India proper. 


This view is confirmed by what Barros has said in his Decadas about cowries in the 
Sixteenth Century”® : — “There is also a kind of shell-fish (in the Maldives), as small as a snail, 
but differently shaped, with'a hard, white, lustrous shell; some of them, however, being 
so highly polished and lustrous that, when made into buttons and set in gold, they 








21 This -ras not Dr, Anderson’s experience. See Mandalay to Momein, pp. 91, 278. 

22 Wort.. Rs. 374. 

2% Ridgeway’s ingenious explanation of this ‘class of fact is that certain coins used as currency by civilised man 
happen to be valued by certain savages or semi-savages as personal ornaments and hence the preference of 
different tribes for different specific coins without reference to intrinsic worth. Orizin of Currency, p. 56. In the 
Parliamentary Return of the Lushai Expedition (Parl. Papers, House of Commons, H.I., Cachar, 1572) we have 
several instances of the Lushais’ view of money and the value they set on ornaments. Of these the best examples are 
at pp. 261 and 207, respectively, shewing the terms for money and for ornaments to be synonymous. Page 251: — 
‘The listof property which the Looshais say was taken from them by the sepoys does not agree with the property 
sent me by Colonel Stubbs. The following articles were missing: déos (knives) Rs. 8, gold mohur of the neck 
Re. 1, dhotee (loin-cloth) Re. 1, markin cloth Rs, 2, silver bangles Rs. 2, rupee of the neck Re. 1, pugree (turban) 
Be. 1, pakoor kookie (?) Rs. 2.” Page 207: — “Then Sookpilal’s (Chief’s) muntrie (original form of mandarin : 
see Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v.) offered 50 metnas (buffaloes), 10 guns, 2 dégchis (cauldrons), 20 gongs, and 20 great 
necklaces, for the captives, but to no purpose.”’ 

% The same influence is apparently seén in the following extracts ‘quoted by Anderson, Stam, p. 67f. In 1616 
the English factors in Siam bought sappan-wood to send to Japan. Cocks was the agentin Japan. ‘The factors 
in Siam in exchange for the sappan-wood and the rest of the cargo, wished areturn from Japan in a coin, a specimen 
of which William Eaton was to take back with him to shew Cocks, who was told that if he could send coin of the 
same description it would tend very much to the employer’s profit, ‘ provided it be kept secret,” Cocks’ reply to this 
request was that he could not accede to it, as it was unlawful in Japan to stamp any coin, but that it was permissible 
to melt silver into bars,” Anderson then notes: — “ By 1690 the exportation of ‘silver plate’ from Japan to Siam 
must have practically ceased, as Kaempfer relates that on his visit to Ayuthia in that year all the money of Siam was 
eoined from Dutch crowns, which were for this purpose coined in Holland and imported by the Dutch Hast India 
Company at seven shillings the crown,”’ 

25 In view of actual facts in modern India and Further India, I cannot help thinking that the true coinage of the ° 
ancient Huropean and Asiatic world could hardly have descended to the peasantry. See Nicolo Conti’s statement of’ 
what he found about 1430 inIndia. Indiain the Fifteenth Century, Vol. IL p. 30. 

26 Quoted in Gray’s Hid, of Pyrard de Laval (Hak, Soc. Hd., Vol, II. p. 434 f.), 
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lock Hike enamel. With these shells for ballast many ships are laden for Bengal and Siam, 
where they are used for money, just as we (Portuguese) use small copper money for buying 
things of little value. And even to this Kingdom of Portugal, in some years as much as two 
ov three thousand quintals®” are brought by way of ballast, They are then exported to Guinea 
and the Kingdoms of Benin and Congo, where also they are used for OBEY the Gentiles 
(Heathen Natives) of the interior in those parts making their treasure of it. 


The whole situation was accurately described by Pyrard de Laval, nearly three hundred 
years ago, when describing the currency of the Maldives :— ‘‘ The coin of the realm is 
silver only and ofone sort. These are pieces of silver called larins (hook-money) of the 
value of eight sous or thereabouts of our (French) money, as I have said, as long as the finger 
and doubled down. ‘The king has them struck in his Island and stamped with his name in 
Arabic characters. All other coins are foreign, and though they are current, they are 
only taken at their just value and weight, and they must be gold or silver ; all others are 
rejected.” And again at p, 235, he says: — “ They take no silver without weighing it and 
trying it in the fire to prove it: and every body has weights in his house for this purpose,”28 


3. 
Chipped Bullion. 


In using lumps of metal of indefinite size as currency the practice in Burma was, and js 
still, in places, asin China, to chop off the required weight from the lump and to tendor 
the chip in exchange for the article wanted.2® In out-of-the-way places some dealers still 
xeep a hammer and chisel for the purpose, and others either go to the local jeweller or aSsRAy- 
master and get the lump chipped off for them, cr borrow his hammer and chisel and do the 
~eadful themselves.°° 

If we may define a coin as a lump of metal stamped with recognised marks 


to indicate fineness and weight —i.e., exchange value — the collection shown on 
Plates I. and II. exhibits a complete history of the evolution of coinage. Thus :— 


(1) the mere lump of metal whose fineness can only be tested by actual assay or 
outward appearance, and its weight only by actual weighment; 


(2) the lump of metal whose fineness is attested by a mark stamped thereon, but 
whose weight can only be ascertained by actual weighmont ; 


(8) the token whose appearance and apparent weight gives it an exchange value 
withont further test ; 


(4) the coin stamped by marks to indicate weight and fineness — 4. ¢., exchange 
value ; 


(5) the coin of the realm, or coin stamped with those marks which give it a forced 
currency within the realm and make it the legal medium of exchange. 


Hue, Nat. I. Library Hd., Vol. I. p. 146, has a very interesting note on the treat- 
ment of coins by cutting in Tibet, as if they were ingots of metal: — “The monetary 





a7 Equal to a weight of about 100 to 150 tons, the quintal or kentle being practically the British cwt. 

28 Hak. Soc. Hd., Vol. I. p. 282, 

29 See Phayre, Int. Num. Or,, Vol. IIL Pt. 1. p. 88; and Miss Corner’s China, written for Bohn, Boell’s Ed., 
ig. 212; Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc, Ed., Vol. I. p. 285, Vol. II. p. 176; Maleom, Travels, Vol. II, p. 269. 

0 Captain Younghusband informed me that in his travels in China he found it necessary to apply to working 
jewellers to chop pieccs from the silver bars or ingots he carried as money, as ib was a difficult and tedions operation 
in unpracticed hands. See also La Loubére, Siam, B, T., Vol. I. p. 72. Prinsep, UVsefub Tables, p. 80, says that the 
Jumps of silver sent from Ava after the First Burmese War as indemnity weighed “20 to 30 tikals (80 to 40 tolas),” 
and so were obviously uscless for currency except by chopping. Colquhoun, in his Across Chryse, Vol. I. p. 139, has 
rather an interesting reference to lump currency when he tells us that sacrifices to the ‘ Wealth God” by the Chinese 
consists of hares, eggs, game, fireeworks and carp which for this occasion is called “ silver.ingot fish.” 
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system of the Tibetians consists entirely of silver coins,*! which are somewhat larger, but not 
so thick as our francs. On one side they bear inscriptions in Tibetian Parsee (? for Persian) 
or Indian characters ; on the other, a crown composed of eight small round flowers. To 
facilitate commerce, these coins are cut in pieces, the number of flowers remaining on each 
piece determining its value. The entire coin is called Tehan-ka. A Tehe-piche is one half of 
the Tchan-ka ; or in other words is a piece of four flowers only. The Cho-kun has five flowers, 
the Ka-gan three.” 


This is the crescent money of Terrien de la Couperie, Catalogue of Chinese Coins, p. xX. 
He describes it as “ the crescent money from Ancient Pegn® and of Tibet,” and as resulting 
‘‘from cuts of round money.’’83 


It is quite possible that the coins Hue saw were in fact Nepalese, for Prinsep*4 tells us that in 
1833 the only coins current then at Lhasa were Nepalese silver mohars, and that “ as the Bhoteahs 
have no other currency they are compelled to cut them into halves, quarters and eighths.” 


As regards China, Colquhoun, in 1882, took with him “ Mexican dollars, new and chopped, 
for use on the (Sikiang) river.’85 And to shew that the custom of chipping obtained in Burma 
a century ago, l may remark that the French Traveller, Flouest, in 1786, notes that small sums 
were paid in chips of lead off large lumps, and that large sums were similarly paid in silver.26 


In a most interesting and graphic account of the wreck of the Corbin off the Maldives in 
1602, Pyrard de Laval (Hak. Soc, Ed., Vol. I. p. 61) after explaining how they rescued some 
of the great mass of silver in the wreck and buried it, goes on to say :— “ But at length, when 
our comrades, who were left at Pouladou, found that they got nothing to eat and were dying of 
hunger, they were constrained to unearth it and offer money for food, and the people gave them 
food for the silver. The mischief was that the smallest piece of money they had was the 
twenty sols piece of Spanish money, and the islanders, seeing our men’s ignorance, never gave 
them change: so that for a thing of the value of two liars’? they had to give one of these 
pieces, so that at this rate for five or six pieces a man sometimes hardly got a meal. Had our 
men had the cunning to do as they use at the Islands and all over India (where money of 
every kind and mint is accepted so long as itis good metal) — that is to chip it in 
small pieces and then to weigh it out when required — their silver would have lasted 
them much longer. But, as I said, for the smallest commodity they gave a whole piece. So 
by this waste the silver lasted but a little while to most of those who had it; and to them the 
natives would give nothing except for money, so they endured all manner of discomforts.” 


The whole passage is valuable in every way as exhibiting what currency in the Hast really 
was 300 years ago, and the aptitude for trade when opportunity offers, so strongly charac- 
teristic of the poverty-stricken peasantry throughout India andthe Far Hast. It further 
exhibits that accurate appreciation of what passed before his eyes, which distinguishes Pyrard, 
and to which I have already had occasion to allude. 

(To be continued.) 


“ 
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Bl Company’s rupees must have, however, been then current in Tibet to some small extent: vide Duka’s Life of 


CUsoma de Kérés, pp. 78, 83, 87, 93, 105, 134, and lastly, when on his road to study at Lhasa Csoma died at Darjeeling, 
there were found on him, “‘ cash to the number of 224 rupees of various coinage, and a waist-belt containing 26 gold 
pieces, Dutch ducats I (Dr. Campbell) believe,” p. 152. Thislast entry shews what this experienced traveller 
thought to be necessary for a journey in Tibet in 1842. There is probably valuable information on Tibetan currency 
in a MS. workin the Library A. S. B., noted by Dr. Duka, p. 207 ff, for chapter 224 thereof gives ‘‘ names of 
precious things, a8 jewels, gold, silver, etc.” 

82 See post, remarks on the token money from Tenasserim., 

83 In Pogolotti’s time (first half, Fourteenth Century, A. D, ) silyer and gold ingots were apparently not cut in 
China, but exchanged for the paper money then in vogue. Yule, Cathay, Vol. II. p. 289. See alsoIbn Batuta’s 


statement a little later in the same century. Op. cit., Vol. IT. p. 480 f. | 
Antiquities, Thomas’ Hd. Useful Tables, p. 32. See also Forrest, (Indian) State Papers, Foreign Depariment, 


Vol. I. p. 78; Vol. IDL. p. 1074. 7 
85 Across Chryse, Vol. I. p, 21. Of. also for the Shan States, Toung Pao, Vol. I. p, 51. 


36 Toung Pao, Vol. Il. p. 41. 87 Fourteen to a sou, equal a pie and a half, so two Wars or liards equal a pice. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE TOWN OF AJMER AND OF ITS NAME. 
BY G. BUHLER. 


Tau statements regarding the, antiquity and the name of the famous town of Ajmér or 
Ajmir, found in the various historical and descriptive accounts of Rajputana, are very conflict- 
ing, Colonel Tod tells us in the beginning of his Annals of Rdjasthdn, Vol. I. p. 10, note 1 
(Madras edition), that Ajmér is the ‘hill of Ajya” (sic) the “ Invincible” hill — mer signifying 
in Sanskrit “a hill.” But on p. 663 £. of the same volume he gives a different story and says 
that the town was built by, and derives its name from, a goat-herd of Pushkar, who was 
called Ajap4l and was an ancestor of the Chohin king Busildeo (Visaladéva). 


Sir A. Cunningham, Archeological Survey Reports, Vol. II. p. 252 ff, ascribes the founda- 
tion of Ajmér to the Chohin or Chahamana prince Ajayapala, whom he places — very properly 
rejecting the bardic story acccording to which he lived before the days of the Mahébhdrata — 
some time before Manik Rae. Referring the traditional date of the latter king, Sarhvat 741 or 
747, to the Saka era, he makes it equal to A. D, 819-825, and in order to prove the antiquity 
of the town, he appeals to Ferishta, who mentions “the king of Ajmér” in A. H. 63(A. D. 684), 
377 and 399, and asserts that Mahmud of Ghazni sacked Ajmér in A. H. 416 or A. D. 1025 on 
his expedition against Somnath. 


Further, the Rajputdnd Gazetteer, Vol. II. p. 14, gives, according to traditional accounts, 
the year A. D, 145 as the date of the foundation of Ajmér and the name of its founder as Rajd 
Aja, ‘‘a descendant of Anhal, the first Chohin.” Finally, Prof. Lassen, Indische Alterthum- 
skunde, Vol, III. p. 151, conjectures that the original name of the town was Ajamidha, for 
which later Ajamira was substituted, and that it is mentioned by Ptolemy, ca A. D. 150, as 
Gagasmira. In addition there are two native works, not noticed by the European writers, 
which likewise assign a great antiquity to the town, giving at the same time its correct name. 
First, the Hammiramahdkdvya of Nayachandra (I. 52) states at the end of the description of 
Ajayapala? the third successor of Chahamina the heros eponymos of the Chéhins, that this 
king “established the fort of Ajayaméru, lovely with a beauty that surpasses the glory of 
heaven.” Secondly,an anonymous list of the Chihamana kings, printed in the Bombay edition 
of the Prabandhachintdmani, p. 52 #f., calls Ajayarija, the fourth prince of the Chéhin dynasty 
(the beginning of which is placed in Samvat 608) Ajayamérudurgakdrakah, ‘the founder of the 
fort of Ajayaméru.” 


While all these authorities agree in attributing to Ajmér a considerable antiquity, the brief 
note from the Prithvirdjavijaya, inserted by Dr. J. Morison in his important article on the 
Genealogy of the Chihaminas (Vienna Or. Journal, Vol. VII. p. 191) under the twentieth king, 


Ajayarija or Salhana, relegates its foundation to a very late period, as it calls this king the 
builder of Ajayaméru, 


The passage, on which Dr, Morison’s note is based, is a rather long one in Sarga V, of the 
poem, The inscription of Ajayardja begins with verse 77 and continues through, perhaps, more 
than forty verses to the end of the Sarga.? Verse 99, which has been lost with the exception 
of the last words of the commentary [rls aqt FATA, contained the statement of that 
Ajayaraja built a town. Then follows the inscription of its splendour and holiness in a long 





1 Reprinted from the Vienna Or. Journal. 
2 Mr. J, N. Kirtano has printed in I. 41, erroneously Welae-al AAT: instead of AEAS*A SHAM 2, and has 
given also Jayap4la in the Introduction, p. 14, 


* Here and in the sequel I make use of Dr. Morison’s transcript which he has kindly placed at my disposal for 


my work in connection of the Grundriss. The state of the dilapidated original makes it impossible to give the numbers 
of the yerses always exactly, 
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row of stanzas, each of which contains a relative sentence connected with the word nagara in 
verse 99. The first two run as follows:— 


TRAATAST AT TET TST: | 
7 fe soapy 7 AIA F UIT I] Joo 4 
aaPra aratrercearesar AaTaars | 
SSaTATATT AAS Wea WAHT Fo I 
100. Whose appellation Ajayaméru becomes appropriate through its dwellings of the 
gods ; for, owing to its sanctity, nothing exists that is not found (there) ;” 


“101. Where through the peculiar efficacy of that sacred spot the lowest become blame- 
less, since there even the courtesans unite (themselves) in real passion (with their lovers).’’ 
The end of the description is found in the verse which stands last but one in the Sarga :— 
catrarrsatetnd wfaet 
HAT AHH TAMARA: | 
ararddeara ara Prat 
fasrat Biertieara(alre a° 
“ Having made such a settlement on the Ajayaméru hill, his majesty Ajayaraja went up 
full of curiosity as it were, to look at heaven, after he had placed on the throne his son, in 
whom political wisdom was united with the strength of the arm.” 


The next and concluding verse of the Sarga says that the name of this son was Arnoraja, 
whose reign is described in Sarga VI. and in a portion of Sarga VII. The time of this prince 
can be ascertained with tolerable accuracy from the statements of the Prithetrdjavijdya, of the 
Gujarat chronicles and of Kuméarapila’s Chitérgadh inscription. From the Prithvirdjavijaya 
(Sarga VIL.) we learn that Arnéraja took as his second wife Katichanadevi, a daughter 
of Jayasithha-Siddhardja of Gujarit,® and consequently was a younger contemporary of that 
king, who ruled from A, D. 1094-1143 (Vikrama Samvat 1150-1199). Further, the Gujarat 
chronicles, beginning with Hémachandra’s DvyaSrayakisha, all describe the successful war 
which Jayasimha’s suecessor Kumarapala waged against Arnoraja or Anika, and the Chitér- 
gadh inscription’ proves that this war came to an end in, or shortly before, Vikrama Samvat 
1207, which may correspond to A. D, 1149-50 or 1150-51. Finally, it appears from the date of 
the Ajmér inscription® of Arnéraja’s second son Vigraha IV. or Visaladéva, Vikrama Sarvat 
1210 or A, D. 1153, that he must have died? between V.S. 1207 and 1210. 


From these dates it is plain that Arnor4ja reigned in the second quarter of the twelfth 
century and his father between A. D. 1100 and 1125 or thereabouts, and that Ajayaméru must 


~ ~ ~ x 

‘ The text has MHEINT, but Jonardja’s commentary is: FCT TIRATATAOM aan AAT SATA: | 
hate Bara: i aha PAS areas oad at TET TTT 1 L afe 1 wate HaeTT: LATA UN 

5 Jénaraja’s explanation is as follows: THAT ANTASATT LT [CT afast Keay wa f ALAR | TTFAT SEE 
faarlrac ata ara = 1 yrraftteratit oF erat Heteaterd : 

6 The text of the most important verse has been lost, but Jénaraja’s commentary says: Tal HAleecaeA 
qteaarar aregatat cat a eto att aaTTTATATT ||“ That Kavichanadevi, whom the king of Gujarat 
Jayasiznha had given to him, bore him who was called Sémesvara aud who (being an incarnation of Siva, was) 
united day and night with UmA (Parvati).”” 

7 Bpyigraphia Indica, Vol. IL. p. 422. 

8 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XX. p. 201. The date is that of the incision of Vigraha’s Harakélinataka, 

9 According to the Prithvirajavijaya (S. VII.) Arndraja was assassinated by the eldest son of his first wife, 


Sudhava of Marvad :— 
TTT: QUTATRTATa TCT STHT ATTRA | 
sara sereates wore free at TSA TH Hl 
‘Then the eldest son of Sudhava did that service to his father, which the scion of Bhyigu (Parasurama) —~ offering a 
lsbation of water to Compassion — performed for his mother.” dJénardja reads TATAASASL asa compound and 


explains TUAat waaay worsen at Greaifatlataat § Rreesaferat GUA Ala: HATTA aftaat 
quit Sas: aaags: (gq: eam: facrerasheers: I 
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have been built during this latter period. The testimony of the Prithvirdjavyjaya, of course, out- 
weighs that of the modern tradition as well as that of the Hammiramahdkdvaya and of Ferishta, 
For the poem was composed during the reign of Prithvirdja Il. orin the last quarter of the twelfth 
eentury, while the Hanmiramahdkdvya dates at the best from the end of the fourteenth century 
and Ferishta wrote two hundred years later towards the end of the sixteenth century. 
Moreover, the Prithvirdjavijaya is the only work,in which, as Dr. Morison has stated, the genea- 
loey of the Chihaminas agree with that contained in their inscriptions, while those of the 
other Sanskrit sources do not even agree with each other and clearly contain anachronisms. 


With respect to one of Ferishta’s statements, the sack of Ajmér by Mahmid of Ghazni, 
it must be pointed out that the older accounts of the expedition against Sémnith do not name 
the town. Ibn Astr, the oldest author, merely says that after crossing the desert on his way 
from Multin to Anhilvad, Mahmtid perceived “on one side a fort full of people, in which place 
there were wells,” and that he took and sacked it.!0 In Ferishta’s other references the expres- 
sion “ the king of Ajmer” no doubt is meant to denote the Chihaminas (Chéhins) of Sikambhari, 
who, to judge from the length of the list in the Préthvuirdjavijaya, seem to have ruled in Hastern 
Rajputina since the sixth century A. D. The fact that Ajmér was their capital at the time of 
the Mahommedan conquest explains Ferishta’s mistake, 


Tt deserves to be noted also that the name of Ajmér does not oecur in the Indian intineraries 
of the earlier Arab geographers, given in the first volume of Hlliot’s History of India, that only 
one of the Gujarat chronicles, the Prabhdvakacharitra (XXII. 420), mentions 16 in connection 
with Kumirapila’s war against Arnérija (when it did exist) and that the only Chihamine 
inscription, found at Ajmér, is that of the time of Vigraha IV., mentioned above. All these 
points, of course, speak in favour of the assertion of the Prithvirdjavijaya, that Ajaya, the 
twentieth Chahamana king of Sikambhari, was its founder, and the late date for the town 
must be accepted as historical. 


As regards the name of Ajayaméru, its meaning is no doubt, as the Prithvirdjavijaya, v, 100, 
suggests, “the Méru made by Ajayardja.” Méru is primarily the name of the fabulous golden 
mountain (hémddri), the centre of Jambudvipa on which the gods dwell (surdlaya) and it is 
firuratively applied in geographical names to any hill covered with splendid temples and palaces. 
Thus we have in Rajputina Jésalaméru,)2 “the Mérn made by Jésala,” which primarily denotes 
the hill-tort, rising with its temples and palace above the town of Jésalmér or Jésalmir in 
Marvad, Komalmér, properly Kumbéhalaméru, “ the Méru built by Kumbhala or Kumbhakarna,’’ 
which is the well-known hill-fort!? in Mévid, and Balmér or Barmér, properly Békadaméru, 
the Mern made by Bihada,”’ a hill-fort in Mallanf.M In Kathidvid, there is Jhinjmér,!® 
properly *Jhanjhaméru, “the Méru made by Jhanjha,” and in the Central Provinces there is 
another Ajmirgarh, properly *Ajayamérugadha, “ the fort, 7. ¢, the Méru made by Ajaya.” 

March 12th, 1897. 





1@ Hiliot’s History of India, Vol. IT. p. 469, — This unnamed fort no doubt was erroneously converted into Ajmér 
by Ferishta or his informants, It is more probable that Mahmud took the straighter road to Anhilvad vid Mandor 
and Pali, and that one of these forts is meant by Ibn Asir. 

11 Another figurative meaning of méru, derived from the notion that mount Mérn is the home of the gods, is ‘a 
large temple with six towers, twelve stories and wonderful vaults” (Brihatsamhatd, lvi, 20). According to the Pra- 
bandhachintdmasns, p. 134 (see also p. 175 £.) king Karna of Gujarat constructed a building of this kind, called 
Karsaméruh prasddal, in Anhilvad. Similarly, the Prabhdvakachari tra, XII. 402, mentions a Siva temple, called 
Stddhaméru. oe 

12 This form is still used by Pandits and Yatis, and occurs regularly in the colophons of the palm-leaf MSS., in 
the inscriptions and in the Jaina books. : 

18 In the Rajpuiana Gazetteer, Vol. ILI. p. 82, the fortis called Komalgarh, while Col. Tod gives Komalmor, The 
name Kumbhalaméru occurs in the Jaina Paitivalis, see the description of the Kharatara Sripij Jinabhadra, Ind, 
Ant. Vol. XI, p. 249. 

14 Rajputana Gazetteer, Vol. IL. p. 271. The form Béhadaméry is used by the Jainas, see the description of the 
Kharatara Sriptj Jinasamudra, Ind. Ant, Vol. XI. p. 249, 

18 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, VIII. p, 459. 
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FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA. 


BY M. N. VENKETSWAMI OF NAGPUR, 
No. 10. — Kuthuveluku and Tungaveluki, 


Once on a time in a certain country there lived a Brahman, who had two very beautiful 
daughters. The eldest bore the name of Tungaveluku and her sister Kuthuveluku, The 
father had these girls married atan early age. In due time, Tungaveluku, who had been 
married in her seventh year, advanced towards womanhood, and the gurbavast, or garbadhan 
ceremony! had been performed. Shortly afterwards Kuthuvelaku, too, attained to wromenhiood, 
but the sobanam' ceremony could not be performed, for her husband, Déshidi Raja, was tfavelliae 
in the Hast and West and North and South of Aryavarta. ° 


Not having seen her sister, Tungavelukn, for a long time, Kuthuveluku, adorning herself 
in all her ornaments, went to visit her. Tungaveluku, on seeing her appear even more beautiful 
than when she had last seen her, wept bitterly, for she had heard of the death of Déshaci Basi. 
The younger sister asked the cause of her weeping, but she would not tell her for a lone bine. 
As Kuthuveluku persisted, she yielded, and with tears in her eyes, said: — “My loving and only 
sister, Kuthuveluku, I wept because I thought of what you will do with your youth and 
loveliness, young and lovely as you are, for I have heard of the death of your husband in the 
course of his travels in Bharatavarsha,” 


Hearing this, Kuthuveluku took leave of her sister and returned to her parents. 
Informing them of her misfortune with tears, she entreated her father to prepare a funeral! 
pyre, so that she might burn herself in 1t and rejoin her husband in the next world. 


In due course the pyre was prepared. After distributing pushpu, kunkuma, barnailu, 
santésa and vastra? to the punya siris,3 and after making prandms‘ to the assembled crowd, 
Kuthuvelaku, without swerving for one moment from the self-imposed ordeal, and calling 
upon heaven and earth to witness, notwithstanding the high flames leaping to the skies, jumped 
upon the pyre. Butan unusual heavy rain came down from the blue sky and not only 
extinguished the funeral pile, but burst the banks of the rivers abounding in the country and 
made them overflow, and caused a general flood. One of these rivers, by the impetuosity 
of its flow, swept the immaculate victim of the burning fires along with it. Onthe morning of 
the next day the chaste young widow of Déshidi Raja, whom the fires refused to touch, carried 
by the benign current, found herself landed on the bank of a river in a strange couniry. 


A mdlakdéra® in service of the king of the country saw her and was impressed with her 
extreme beauty. Pitying her forlorn condition, wetted and shivering as she was, he took the 
young lady home and told his wife to tend her as their child, as they had no children. Now 
it was the duty of the mdlakdra every morning to make ready garlands and immortelles, 
gujras and turas® for the royal family. In this work he was relieved on one occasion by 
his adopted daughter. The queen observed the change, and so struck and pleased was she 
with the artistic talent displayed in the arrangement of various flowers constituting the 
wreaths, etc., that she sent for the mdlakdra and asked him who had made ready the ma/ds 


that day. 


1 Consummation of marriage. 
2 Pushpu, turmeric; kurkuma, a powdered substance, vermilion in colour, applied in the form of a circle to the 


forehead by Hindu women; barnailu, small caskets to hold kuvbuma often made of wood; sanidsa, ornaments ; 


vastra, cloths. 

§ Punya strés, lit., meritorious ladies, or those ladies whose husbands are alive as distinguished from widows, 
They are allowed te wear the Autbuma marks on the forehead and to apply turmeric to their face, hands and feet. 

+ Salutations. 

6 Zit., maker of necklaces or mdl4s of flowers, usually a mélé, 

6 Gujras, small garlands of flowers for the hands; twras, small garlands of flowers for the head, rather for the 


head-dress. 
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“My danghter,” was the reply. 
“Bring your daughter to me some day,” said the mistress. 


Accordingly, the mdlakdra took his adopted daughter to the palace one day, and she was 
at once, much to the regret of the foster father, taken into the service of the royal family as a 
suitable companion to the queen’s daughter, who was of the same age. 


Novw, on a certain occasion, the queen gave a sér of pearls to one of the maid-servants, telling 
her to string them. The milukdra’s adopted daughter, who happened to be present, said she 
svould do the work, but her mistress would not trust her with it. However, she insisted, and 
in an inauspicious moment began the work. While thus occupied Kuthuveluku was shouted 
at and called several times for her noou-day meal. So she left the pearls in a temple 
to Gansdga attached to the palace, and went to her food. But what was her surprise on her 
retarn to find that the pearls had completely disappeared. 


The loss of the pearls was, in due course, brought to the notice of the queen. She was 
very wroth, and had the culpirt’s head at once shaved’ as a public insult, Besides this punish- 
raent the poor widow of Déshadi Rija was made to sweep the verandahs, granaries and 
stable-yards during the day, and at night to act as a lamp-stand at the latter place. 


Now, Déshidi RijA was alive, notwithstanding the ramours of his demise, and had 
arrived in this country from his extensive travels in the land of Bharata and of Kasyapa Muni,§ 
embosomed and nestling amidst the Yamulgiri Parvatam®; for the queen was no other than 
Lis sister. Here, in the palace, he saw poor Kuthuveluku standing alone during the night 
et the entrance to his chamber, for her position had been shifted to the palace from the stable- 
yard since the Raji’s stay in the palace. He was very much displeased with the inhuman 
treatment meted out to the maid-servant: and was anxiousto know the eanuse of such a 
Larsh treatment, but somehow or other he forgot to ask about it. 


During his stay with his brother-in-law and sister, Déshidi Raja asked that a mistress — 
be provided for him. This, of course, could not be done without informing the queen. 
So she was informed, and said: — “We had better send that girl who lost the lakh of 
rupees worth of pearls: she is beautiful. By this way at least the loss of the pearls will be 
recompensed,” 


Accordingly, Kuthuveluku was ordered to dress herself and go to the newly arrived 
brother of the queen in the palace during his stay. She understood the purpose and 
wept much, but obey she must. So, fervently praying to Isvara inwardly to preserve her 
chastity, she, on the first day, heaving deep sighs, approached the entrance of the chamber and 
stood weeping, On the second night also she approached the entrance of the chamber with a 
heavy heart and stood weeping. The third day, too, saw her standing and weeping at the 
entrance, The fourth day also marked the tears of Kuthnveluku, wetting the ground at the 
entrance to the chamber of the Raja. But on the fifth day, when she had begun weeping after 
approaching the entrance and taking her stand, the Réjé, who had observed her behaviour 
for the last four days, and taking her to be no prostitute, asked her who she was and why 
she was weeping. Upon this Kuthuveluku with clasped hands unfoided her tale of woes. 
She told how she had been married to the unfortunate Déshidi Raji, who had died while mak- 
ing acquaintance with different countries, and in consequence how she had had a funeral pile 
prepared and jumped into it to rejoin her husband in the next world, but how an unusually 
heavy rain at that moment came down from the high heavens, as ill-luck would have it, and 








7 Shaving of the head, lopping of the ears, cutting of the noses of women and parading them in streets after 
making them sit on donkeys with their faccs pointing to the tail of the animal, were old punishments inflicted on 
women for misconduct or infidelity to their husbands or other offences, 

$ Kashmir. 

$ Himalaya Mountains. 
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extinguished the flames: how one of the several rivers which inundated the country in 
consequence, instead of accepting her sinful self as a sacrifice when refused by fire, swe her 
along only to lay her on the banks of a river of a Strange country, where ‘ aa 
taking compassion on her, adopted her as his danghter; how she eas tout away from him 
by the queen to become a companion for her daughter ; howshe lost the pearls in the temple 
of Ganésa and had in consequence been punished. 


She went on to say: — “I have been the lamp-post at the entrance to your chamber since 
your arrival (though I was in the stable-yard before), and now [am compelled to lead the life of a 
prostitute against my will, when, as heavenand earth knowit, I have laid the hem of my garment!o 
to Déshidi Raja, and to him alone. To save me from dishonour and allow me to die puke when 
death overtakes me, is now within your power,” said Kuthuveluku, prostrating hiareeld at his 
feet with tears trickling down the pallid cheeks of her swollen face. : 


Hearing her sorrowful story, and recognizing, from the narration in the poor, badly- 
treated servant sent to him, his own wife, Déshidi Raji took her to his side and wept 
bitterly, exclaiming that he was her husband. But Kuthuveluka would not believe that he 
was her husband, for had she not learnt from the lips of her sister that he died while travelling 
in the classic Aryabhtimi, and were not women always being deceived by men by false 
persuasion ? However, Déshadi Raji sent for his brother-in-law the next day, and in high terms 
asked the cause of the maltreatment of his wife, and straightway made his way to the temple 
to Ganéga and beat the image!! in his anger witha ratan, stating that he was the root of 
the disappearance of the pearls for which bis poor wife wasso bitterly persecuted. Whereupon 
the god gave up the pearls ! 


Déshidi Raja soon afterwards, leaving his cruel sister and brother-in-law, who were at a loss 
for an explanation of the maltreatment of his wife, reached bis father-in-law’s country, followed 
by his patient wife, Kuthuveluku. 

Here, to the great joy of Kuthuveluku’s father and sister, was very soon celebrated with 
great pomp and splendour the marriage of Dishidi Raja with Kuthaoveluku for the second 
time, for both had been reported dead and were alive. 


It need hardly be said that the pair lived happily afterwards, attaining a good old age. 





MISCELLANEA. 


them 4 talisman, which was to be carried on the 
head. They were told to goinanortherly direction, 


SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLORE OF THE | 
TELUGUS. 


Br G. R. Supramran PANTULU. 
(Continued from p. 140.) 


XXXIV. 


Av Chatrapur lived four poor friends, who, 
being in great distress and sorely puzzled how to 
eke out a livelihood, met at a certain spot to 
devise means for bettering their condition. They 
thereupon performed severe austerities to the Kali 
of the place, who, being pleased with them, appear- 
ed to them and asked them what they wanted. 
They asked her to confer riches and happiness 
onthem. The goddess thereupon gave each of 


and wherever the talisman fell from the head to 
dig there, and take whatever came to each per- 
sov’s lot. The four friends set out on their 
errand, and went a certain distance, when the 
talisman of the first person fell from his head. 
When the spot was dug into, an enormous 
quantity of copper was found. The first man saw 
the others, and said that he was quite content 
with his lot, and stopping there, he carried the 
copper home. After travelling a little more dis- 
tance, the talisman of the second man fell from 
his head. The 8pot was dug into, and an enor- 
mous quantity of silver was found. He followed 


erate inn A PE LEA TALE CC TT A I 


1” Konguvaisinany in Telugu — laid the hem or that portion of the sari gracefully coming over the head on the 


ground with a view to receive. 
UT, ¢, Ganésa vigraha — Piety calls it so. 
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the action of the first friend, and desisted from 
voing any further. The other two tw -avelled 
for some time longer, when the talisman on the 
head of one of them fell off. When the spot was 
dug into, an enormous quantity of gold was found. 
He thereupon told the last friend not to pr occeed 
any further, as, with the quantity of gold found, 
both of them could live happily. But he gave a 
deaf ear to the advice, and went ou for some time 
longer, till the talisman fell from his head. The 
spot was duginto,and a quantity of iron was found. 
He was overcome with grief at his lot, and 
reoretting the neglect of his friend’s advice he 
retraced his steps. But, alas, in this he was sorely 
disappointed, for he was not able to find his 
friend. Thereupon immersed in grief he tried to 
get at the iron that had fallen to his lot, but he 
was not able to find the iron. Very sorry for his 
lot, he came back to the town and lived once 
more by begging. 

Moral: — A person who hears not the advice 
tendered by his most intimate friends will surely 
come to grief. 


XXXY. 


Lake Vimalavati has been occupied from 
time immemorial by large numbers of fish. Once 
upon a time, a crane, which happened to pass by, 
conceived the idea of preying on them, and stood 
on the brink of the lake. But it saw the fish 
going away from it shaking with fear, and so it 
said :— I very much regret your going away from 
me in the belief that birds of my order make 
you their prey, and that I would do the same. 
But I have not come here with such an object in 
view. I, following others of my kind, have killed 
a good many fish, and become a sinner, but I am 
now grown very old, and have renounced the 
world. Iam come here to perform penance. 
Fear not any harm from me. You may roam any- 
where you please.” 

The poor fish believed the wily words of the 
crane, especially as the crane did not interfere 
with them at all, though they approached it. 
After some time had thus elapsed, the crane 
appeared to be very much dejected and melan- 
choly. The fish approached it, and asked it what 
the matter was. To which the crane replied: — 
“What shall I say? A twelve years’ famine will 
very shortly visit the land. Nota drop of water 
will then remain in this lake. Iam ableto know 
this by second sight, and, as you are my close 
friends, [ cannot resist the temptation of inform- 
ing you, lest you die when the famine comes.” 

The fish were exceedingly joyed at the humane 
nature of the crane, and requested it to save them 
from the impending peril. The crane therenpon 


informed them, that there was a lake a few yards 
further off, which would never dry, and that it 
would be a very happy refuge for the fish. The 
latter requested the former to take them up and 
leave them there. The crane thereupon took 
them up one by one and left them in the sun on 
a mountain-top, and slowly devoured them. 


Moral: —We should never, therefore, believe 
the words of our natural enemies. 


XXXVI. 


A famine, in days long gone by, once devas. 
tated the whole of the southern country, and 
there was not a drop of water visible in pond, 
lake, well or tank. ‘The elephants, very much 
troubled by thirst, went in search of a place where 
they could satisfy it to their hearts’ content, and 
found a tank called Chandrapushkarani. As 
the tank was full to the brim, they rested there 
and quenched their thirst,and also found a habit. 
ation in the woods adjacent, till the whole 
country was again green with verdure. But the 
track of these elephants was full of hares, and 
they were smashed to pieces under their heary 
footsteps. The hares, seeing the calamity that 
had befallen them, and how they were greatly 
reduced in numbers, met at a certain spot to 
devise means for sending the elephants away to a 
distant spot. One of them said :—“* Why fear the 
elephants? I have devised means to getrid of 
them.” 


On a certain moon-light night, it climbed 
and sat on an adjacent mountain-top, and 
said to the elephants who came by, as usual, 
to drink from the tank:—O, ye elephants, I have 
been deputed by Chandra (the moon), whose 
tank itis, to inform you that this tank has been 
dug under his orders. That is the reason 
why it goes under the name of Chandrapush- 
kdrani (lié., the moon’s tank). He comes here 
every night and dallies with his wives. For some 
time past he has been interrupted in his pastime 
by your advent and meddling with the waters. 
He is therefore very angry with you. Quit 
the tank instantly, or otherwise, he told me, 
he would smash you up ere dawn. If you 
want to see whether he is angry or not, just look 
into this tank and you will be satisfied.” 


The elephants were wonder-struck, and seeing 
the reflection of the moon, agitated by the windin 
the waters, mistook it for his wrath with them, 
bowed tothe moon, requested him to excuse them 
as they had come there in innocence, and desired 
the hare to intercede with the moon on their 
behalf. The elephants thereupon quitted the place 
instantly, and the hares from+that time forwards 
lived comfortably. 
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THE.MANDUKYA UPANISHAD. 
BY HERBERT BAYNES, M.R.AS, 
The Mandikya-Upanishad. 
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Hiranmayéna pitréna satyasya apihitam Mukham | 
Yal) asda Adityé purushah sal asda aham 
Om! Kham! Brahma! 1 


The Mdndikya Upantshad. 


ERHAPS no class of metaphysical literature is likely to exercise so great an influence on 

future schools of thought in Buropeas those mystical prodacts of the Indian mind knowa 

as the U,anishads. No less aneauthority than Prof. Deussen does not hesitate to say: ‘ Whats 

ever, with growing knowledge, may be the final form of these and other parallels, they at all 

events prove what penetrating questions have been raised and in their way answered by the 

Indians, and what a mistake it is to exclude the philosophy of the Hindiis from the philosophical 
curriculum. In the course of time this state of things must and will be altered.’ 


Professor Max Miiller has contributed two volumes of translation of these ancient treatises 
to the Clarendon Press series, and, to judge alike from the friendly and the adverse criticism 
of which they have been the subject, interest in these matters is likely to grow rather than to 
diminish. 

Now the Mindikya, which, in the opinion of competent pandits, best expresses in terse 
form the essential theosophy of India, does not form one of the aforesaid sevies. There is a 
short literal English translation of the work by Dr. Roer in the second volume of the Bibliv- 
theca Indica, a similar prose rendering into German in his I ndische Studien by Prof. Albrecht 
Weber and into French by M. Regnaud, Bat hitherto, at all events in Europe, this Upantshad 
has not received the attention which it undoubtedly deserves. 


It bears its name from an ancient Rishi called Manduka, the Frog, or from a school of 
n A A A C1 A 
Achiryas of that name, the Manqu.cya Sakha. 


Professor Weber has pointed out that we read in the Prdtigdhhya of a MAndikéya as one of 
the Rik grammarians. To fix the exact date of its composition seems quite impossible. 1% 
is certainly after that of the eleven classical Upanishads, but we know it must have been before 
GAudapida, the teacher of Gévinda, and before Sathkara, the latter’s pupil, who both wrote a 
commentary on the work, which is attached to the Atharva Véda. Fora true understanding 
of the doctrine and history of Brahman and as a preparation for the standpoint of the 
Upanishads the Atharva Védt is most important. In the fifth Vandala we have a description 
of the origin of man, of the Védic student as an incarnation of Brahman and of Brahthan as the 
Breath of Life, the World-Support and the Teleological Principle. 

Says the Chdndégya (v. 18,2): ‘Of that Atharvana Péda the head is Sutéjas, the eye 
Viévartipa, the breath prothaquartinan, the trunk Sahula, the bladder rayi, the feet the earth, 
the chest the altar, the hairs the grass on the altar, the heart the gdrhapatya fire, the mind 
the anvdhéryt fire, the mouth the dhavantya fires’. 
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- The position taken up by the Mdndélya may be described psychologically, cosmologically 


and theologically, the idea being that the macrocosm and the microcosm are involved aud 
evolved in the same way, the whole process bemg symbolized by Om, the real Brahman. I¢ 


:< the doctrine of Atman trikausa or three-sheathed Soul. 











From a psychological point of view we have a representation of the states known as the 
evuscions, the sub-conscions and the super-conscious, here called vaibva, taijas and prajiia 
corresponding to the three Késas named annamaya, the sheath of nourishment, of the gross 
body ; jdgradvdsand, thesheath of the subtle body ; and dnandamays, the sheath of bliss, of unity 
and liberty. Tn later books the qualities tamas, rajas and sativa are similarly couceived 
aud applied. According to Indian psychology ahahkdra, individuality, consists of Sarira 
ihe solid frame, indriya the sensor nerves, manas the motor nerves, and Atman the subsumin g 
and controlling Spirit, certain phases of Atman being sometimes distinguished as duddhi the 
faculty of decision and citta the faculty of memory. 

The Atma, represented by our Upanishad in three states, appears first of all as what 
metaphysicians of the older schools used to call bahishkarana; that is to say; the hnman spirit 
nanifests itself through the physical temple in manifold activity of body and brain as Atma 
vaisvanara. The Atlantic cable and the telephone, the railroad and the ironelad, the Taj 
Mahal, the statues and chryselephantine products of Aegina, the Mahibhdrata and the Iliad, 
the Prometheus, Antigone and Hamlet, the Ninth Symphony ang the Hymn of Praise; alk the 
creations of genius, the highest achievements of science and of art come under this head. We 
are, in fact, the action and re-action of indriya and imanas, resulting in the many-colored 
activities of an ordered world. Pravritti of Purusha or Visva of Atman is thus the first 
ricdal expression of what Spinoza would call Natura naturans, the primary form of Natura 


maturdata. 


In the second place we have Nivritti or Atman téijasa. Tics is the snb-conscious state, 
in which the soul withdraws from the outside world in order to pass in review the forms and, 
fancies of the Kosmos known to ftma viiévanara. It 1s antehkarana, the dream of the doer 
the Maya of the mind, In the words of the great poet of the Middle Age, itis Uw alina solu, 


« Qu * 4 2 6 
che vive e sente ese im Se TIGA, 


The third phase is the super-conscious, in which the atman prajiia beholds, as it were, its 
own apotheosis, the Many is resolved into the One, trikésa is again 6kakésa, in the blissful 


state of samyasvastha, 


Cosmologically the theory is that the universe, when it comes out of the Absolute, 
manifests itself from finer to grosser states in three stages and goes into the Absolute in the 
opposite way, and he who knows this secret, which has been symbolized by the threefold 
Om and by the Atman, becomes master of his own different states of existence and knows the 


truth,. 


But the theological, or rather theosophical, standpoint is the really important one, to which 
tue other two are altogether subsidiary. ‘I pray Thee, tell me Thy name’ is the prayer of 
the poet inall ages, struggling, like another Jacob, with the thought that is within hii. 
About the same time that Rishi Manduka was whispering this rahasya, the old Persian prophet | 
Zarathushtra exclaimed (Ormazd Yasht, i. v.) :—" ; 


“Tell me Thy name, O holy Ahura Mazda, that name which is the greatest, the best, 
the. most beautiful, the most efficacious, the strokes of which are the most victorious, which 
guccours best, which best confounds the malice of demons and of men, that I may overcome 
both, and Yatus and Pairikas, so that none may destroy me,” 
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After enumerating 19 names Ahura Mazda answered :— 


Tam that I Am! 
Amongst the Greeks, too, who can forget the chorus in the Agamemnon of Aischylos? 
Zevs, otis wor éotiy, el T6d’ av — 
r@ thidov KexAnpeva, 
rovrd viv mpocevvéra, 
otk eyo mpocetkdoat, 
mdvr’ émoralpepevos 
mAny Ards, € ro pdray aro 
gpovridos ayfos 
ypt) Budely érntupas. 
© Zeus — if to The Unknown 
That name of many names seem good — 
Zeus, upon thee, in utter need, I call. 
Through the mind’s every road 
I passed, but vain are all 
Save that which names thee Zeus, the Highest One! 
Were it lent mine to cast away the load, 
The weary load that weighs my spirit down!’ 

Now, as regards the Mindikya, the whole treatise is primarily an exposition and expansion 
of the sacred Name. ‘Hold the bow, says the Mundaka, the Upanishads proclaim ; fit in it the 
sharp arrow of concentrated attention ; draw it with the whole mind of devotion, and forget 
not that the mark is the great Im perishable, Om, the great name of God, is the bow, the soul 
the arrow, the mark the Supreme Being himself. Shoot it with all your care and diligence. 
As the arrow is held fast inthe mark, so is the soul lodged in Divinity.’ In the Bhagavadgita 
Krishna says to Arjana (viii. 13):— 

Omityékiksharam Brahma vyiharan mimanusmaran, 
Yah prayati tyajan déhath sa yati paramam gatin. 

‘ Whoso pronounces the sacred Om, the one imperishable Brahma, thinking all the while 
of me, he, thus abandoning his body, treads the path supreme 1? 

And here we see the great difference between Aryan and Semitic religious feeling. 
Whereas to the Hebrew the Tetragramnaton or Shém-ha-Meforush is too sacred to be by any 
means ever uttered or even to be written in the way it occurs in the Bible, the Ekdksharam to 
the Hinda is a word not only to be written, but, by very reason of its sacredness, to be recited 
before every reading of the Véda and to be brooded on day and night! 

But though this is true of the Jews at the time of the Upanishads we must not forget that 
it was not always 80. It has long been known that in Hebrew history we must distinguish 
three periods +n which names and words bore very different characters. 

In the first, when the people were called Hebrew, names stood for truths and words were the 
symbols of realities, Of that early age simplicity and sincerity were the chiet characteristics. 
Names were drawn either from the idea of the family or from that of the tribe : from 
some prominent peculiarity of the individual or from. the religious idea, It is quite true that, 
though in those days names were real, the conceptions expressed were not the most lofty. 


Thus the thought of Deity was not yet 
bye piper Ow =py2 82" 
Gen, xxxii, 39, 
s baer sofbgs bag sb sim mane ov 


Gen. xxxiii, 20, 


rm}, the great secret of existence, but only ON Might. 
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Unabated simplicity combined with emotion more fervently-religious characterizes the 
Israelites of the second epoch, which begins with the Lzodus. And with intense feeling comes 
sublime thought. The soul within stretches out into the Infinite; the whole being expands 
into a mighty longing to utter the Unutterable. None has stated this more beautifully than 
Rev. F. W. Robertson. 

‘The heart of the nation was big with mighty and new religious truth —~ and the feelings 
with which the national heart was swelling found vent in the names which wera given abit 
dantly. God, under his name Jah, the noblest assemblage of spiritual truths yet conceived, 
became the adjunct to names of places and persons. Oshea’s name ig changed into J e-hoshua. 





Observe, moreover, that in this period there was no fastidious, over-refined chariness in the 
use of that name. Men, conscious of deep and real reverence are not fearful of the 
appearance of irreverence. The word became a common word, as it always may, So long as it 
is felt, and awe is real. A mighty cedar was called a cedar of Jehovah —a lofty mountain, a 
mountain of Jehovah. Human beauty even was praised by such an epithet. Moses -_ 
divinely fair, beautiful to God. The Mternal name became an adjunct. No beauty — no 
greatness — no goodness, was conceivable, except as emanating from Him; therefore, His name 
was freely but most devoutly used.’ 


Here words are not only real but are pregnant with deep religious truth, with thought 
profounder far than at the earlier stage. ‘ Whatis His name ?’ gays Moses, ‘What shall | 
say unto them?’ And the great answer came, as at last it came to the Iranian prophet ;— 


PITTS WAS TTS 
I Am that I am! 


Tt was only at the third period, which was at its zenith in the time of Christ, that names 
to the Jews became hollow and words lost their meaning. Then it wag that the decay of 
national religious feeling began. For, whenever the debasement of a language takes place, it ig 
a sure sign of the insincerity of a nation, 


To again quote the weighty words of Rev. J. W. Robertson :—~ 


‘A nation may reach the state in which the Eternal Name can be used to point a sentence 
or adorn a familiar conversation, and no longer shock the ear with the sound of blasphemy 
because in good truth the Name no longer stands for the Highest, but for a meaner concep: 
tion, an idol of the debased mind . . 


Yet in this period, exactly in proportion as the solemnity of the idea was gone, reverence 
was sernpulously paid to the corpse-like word which remained and had once enclosed it. In 
thal hollow, artificial age, the Jew would wipe his pen before he ventared to write the Nace pa 
he would leave ont the vowels of the sacred Jehovah, and substitute those of the less sacred 
Kiluhim. In that kind of age, too, men bow to the name of Jesus often just in that propor- 

tion in which they have ceased to recognise His true grandeur and majesty of character,’ 


With the Arabs the recitation of the Name seems ever to have been a sacred duty, and no 
irue follower of Islam fails to preface every undertaking with the words él! pend | 


Returning to the Upanishads we read in the second Prapithaka of the Chanddove 
(Ch, xxiii.) — g) 


*Prajipati brooded on the worlds. From them, thus brooded on, the threefold knowledge 
issued. He brooded on it, and from it, thus brooded on, issued the three syllables Bhi 
Bhuvah, Svah. He brooded on them, and from them, thus brooded on, issued the Om, Ag all 
aya are attached to a stalk, so is all speech attached to the Om, Om is all this, yea, all thig 
is Om!’ 
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Vyasa, too, commenting on the Yoga Darégana, says :— 


‘The recitation of Om and the constant presentation to the mind of its signification : 
these are the two means of UpAsan&, of true worship. The Yégin who constantly does both, 
developes concentration, or, as has elsewhere been stated, the aforesaid recitation and realisa- 
tion develope concentration, and concentration facilitates realisation till, by the continual action 
and re-action of both, the light of the supreme divinity begins to fully shine in his heart,’! 


Of such a Ydgin or Sannydsin Mr. Rudyard Kipling has given us a most interesting and 
delightful picture in the story of Piran Bhagat. A man of world-wide culture, the prime 
minister of a Native State, who for many years had been par excellence man of affairs, one day 
renounces all, and goes quietly forth with leopard-skin and almsbowl to dwell in the forest and 
to meditate on God. 


‘That day saw the end of Piran Bhagat’s wanderings. He had come to the place appoint- 
ed for him — the silence and the space, Atter this, time stopped, and he, sitting at the mouth. 
of the shrine, could not tell whether he were alive or dead ; a man with control of his limbs, 
or a part of the hills, and the clouds, and the shifting rain, and sunlight. He would repeat a 
Name softly to himself a hundred hundred times, till at each repetition he seemed to move more 
and more out of his body, sweeping up to the doors of some tremendous discovery; but, justas 
the door was opening, his body would drag him back, and, with grief, he felt he was locked up 
again in the flesh and bones of Piran Bhagat.’ 


In all Védic literature the most sacred mame is Om. Whereas other names of the 
Supreme also express or imply phenomena, or things that pass, this word alone indicates the 
Eternal, expresses the noumenon. But this is notall. ‘The deepest and in truth the highest 
reason,’ says the Védantist, ‘is that the signification of Om is the Key -note of the realisatsion of 
the Divine Spirit. The several letters of Om, with unparalleled exactness, mark the successive 
steps of meditation by which one rises to the realisation of the true nature of Divinity.’ 3 


This sacred syllable consists of three letters, A, U, M, and these by the Mindikya are 
made the modal expressions of the First Cause, the means of the self-development of the 
Divine along the three planes of Vyavahira, Pratibhisa and Paramirtha. ‘sy represents jagrat, 
the ‘ wakeful’ phase ; ¥ svapna, the ‘ dreaming ;’'and ¥ sushupti, the ‘ slambering.’ In brooding 
‘over the meaning of sf the devotee has in mind the Deity as Framer of systems and of 
worlds, as Brahma emerging from Brahman, a divine self-protection into infinite space, 
resulting in the music of the spheres and in Nature as the manifold manifestation of 
Mind. Asvregards motive for jagrat the Indian Yogi would probably agree with the Persian 
Safi: ‘I was a hidden treasure and I longed to be known, sol called forth Creation that I 
might be comprehended,’ 

Reflection on = leads to a thought of the supreme Being as turning in upon Himself to 
review the results of His previous act of Creation, The exquisite play of light and shade, the 
full-toned tints and forms of star and tree and flower ; all the high harmonics of this so solid- 
seeming world are seen and heard as in a dream, until, in that matchless line of Dante — Cid 
chito vedeva, wt sembrava wn riso Dell universo ! — or in the words of that surpassing poem — 
Genesis : ‘ God saw all that He had made, and lo! it was very good ! 


The Deity viewed as Himself the embodiment of all ideas and principles is the meaning 
of # Creation and contemplation are over. The objective world has ceased to be. It is 
sarvoparamatvat. The All again becomes the One. Behind and above all that appears is 
that which Js, das Werden is again das Sein. For g is mdtra, that which measures all, is 
the Resort ofall. The CAdndégya tells us: ‘that Self abides in the heart, And this is the 


Pe aaa Te a i a a SS 


1 Sdtras xxvii. and xxviii, 2 Guru Vidyarthi’s Vidic Magazine, July, 1898. 
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etymological explanation. The heart is called hridayam instead of hridyayam, t.¢., He who is 
in the heart. He who knows this, that He is in the heart, goes day by day when in deep sleep 
(sushupti) into heaven (svarga), %. ,, into the Brahman of the heart.’ 


Says the Katha Upanishad :— 
Svapndntath jagaritintamh cha ubhiu yénanupasyati | 
Mahdntam vibhumatminam matv4 dhiré na sdchati | 


‘That wise man sorrows not, who, awake or in a dream or in both, beholds the great and 
omnipresent Self!’ | 


It is from the Mdndikya that Sadfnanda, the author of the Védénta-Sdra, seems to have 
drawn his inspiration, ‘ A follower of Kumavila Bhatia,” he says, ‘‘is of opinion that the soul 
is intellect conditioned by ignorance, according to Scripture which saith: ‘Soul which is full 
of joy isalso replete with knowledge ’ (M. U. v.), because in deep sleep light and darkness are 
alike really present, and because one is under the impression that one does not know oneself,”’ 


The Satapatha-Brdhmanam well says (x. iii. 2. b ):— 


Yada vai purushah svapiti, prinam tarhi vagapi-éti, priya chakslnh, pranata manah, pri- 
nam Srétram, Sa yadd prabudhyaté, pranid éva adhi-punar jayanté. 


‘When a man sleeps, speech is merged in life, eye in life, mind in life, ear in life. And 
when be wakes they are reborn from life.’ 


Professor Deussen has put this into modern metaphysical phraseology. ‘The Will, as the 
objectification of which every man and every animal appears, is originally and essentially wncon- 
scious. Itis only in a limited sphere of animal life, becoming narrower as we descend the 
scale, that it furnishes itself with consciousness. Nothing proves more clearly the secondary 
and so to say borrowed nature of all conscious life than the necessity of sleep. In sleep, owing 
to the isolation of the brain from the motor aud sensory nerves, consciousness is periodically 
extinguished, that is, the union between will and intellect is suspended, and the latter, for the 
sake of its (that is the brain’s) nourishment, is merged completely in unconscious life, which, 
as the central and essential entity, unwearingly exercises its functions, whether we sleep or 
wake,’ 

In two other Siitras of the Véddnta-Sdra (47, 57) we read :— 


Sarvoparamatvat sushuptih }| 
‘Since everything attains rest (or realises itself) in Him, He is deep sleep!’ 


As regards the way in which the Mdndikya deals with the three letters of the mystical 
syllable we can have no better commentary, whether by GAudapida or Sathkara, than the 
remarkable words of Praéna Upanishad :-— 


‘The three letters of Om when duly contemplated and in their respective order set free 
the devotee from the troubles of this world. The contemplation of the first mitra confers upon 
him the most exalted state of existence possible on this earth, that of the second fills him with 
the joys of the spiritual world, and the contemplation of the last blesses him with Méksha.’ 


And here I may mention a very interesting fact in the theology of Islim, The first verse 
of the second Sira of the Kurdn consists entirely of three letters —A, L, M. That is to say, 
the chapter begins: ‘In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful — A, L, M; this is 
the Book, there can be no doubt about it!’ Of these letters the explanations have been many 
and various, but nearly all commentators agree that they refer to the Deity. A modem 
YVédintin goes so far as to hold that we have here simply another form of Om (7. e, A, U, M)3 
But though I venture to think that no Semitic scholar would agree to this, we may certainly 
admit that such a form in Semitic divinity is sufficiently striking, 


ee CC TC DTCC TE IC IOS rel esa ene Sinica pases 
3 Har Narayana : Vidic Philosophy, p. 74. 
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Lastly, we may notice how in Indian theology the number three prevails, as indeed, in many 
cases it seems to exhaust all that can be conceived of a subject. 





God is Light: in Him isno darkness, and ib is a remarkable fact that all the varieties in 
the composition of external light must be referred to mixtures of Red, Green and Violet, all 
differences of hue depending upon combinations in different proportions of these three arena 
colors. He is the Soul of sacred sonnd, the great Tone-Poet, and we must not forget that all 
harmony is based upon the common chord of tonic, mediant, dominant OC, E, G. ae who is 
above Space, conceived as Length, Breadth, Height, and beyond Time, known to us as Past 
Present, Future, is in popular thought Brahma-Vishnu-Siva ; to the Védantin He is Sat-Chit- 
Ananda ; in our Upanishad the imperishable Om is trikausa, appears in three sheaths as jagrat, 
svapna, sushupti, whilst the Atmé is similarly known as véisvdnara, idijasa and prdjia, Not 
less than three lines enclose a space, and, in this connexion it is interesting to remember that 
the Indians of the Western Continent represent the Infinite by a Triangle (Mikmak: 
A Nukskam God). Indeed, this colossal conception of Deity is deeply seated in the human breast. 
The prophet of Paradise, the master of ‘mystic, unfathomable song,’ seesall things in God as 
the different modes in the unity of the Spinozian substance. Our thoughts are born in God, 
not in the moment of time in which we think them, but exist in Him in that Eternity which is 
peculiar to mathematica: truths.‘ 


Here, then, we have the realisation and reconciliation of Adhibhiita, the separable nature 
of Brahma, Adhidaiva the procreative principle in Nature, and Adhiyajfia the meeting of the 
human and the divine. It is the unfolding of the infinite Spirit, whose face is hidden in the 
golden veil of Truth. The feeling after the Divine which we find in the Rug-Véda: 


Ekam sat vipra bahudh4 vadanti 


is here merged in the beautiful thought hridi-ayam He is in the Heart! For surely this is the- 
meaning of ‘the Jewel in the Lotus * Om Mani Padmé, the sacred name in the heart of man, 


And we of the West, to whom the sweet Galilean vision, the revelation of the Son of Man 
has come, know that the secret of union is the Sacred Name engraven on the heart, when we 
hear the farewell prayer: ‘Holy, righteous Father, keep them in Thy name, which Thou hast 
given me, that they may be one, as we are one i 


Translation. 


To Him, the one, imperishable Om, 
Who was, and is, and shall be; ’yond the foam 
And fret of Time, and man’s and Nature’s home ! 


His name is Brahma, spirit, self and Soul, 
Four-fold in form, and yet, in essence whole ! 


O’er Natnre’s realm He watches, vision true 
Guards mind and matter, speech, thought, me and you ! 


And so, in second phase, He aye appears 
Worlds’ dreamer and the Architect of years ! 


As vest, self-folded, human souls in sleep, 

When ear and eye repose, no vigils keep ; 

So He, in thought, in joy, knows slumber deep! 

Yea, this is He, awake or in @ dream ' 

Within, without, o’er all things is supreme ! 
A 


*£ Par, xvii, 18. 
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Not solely self-absorbed know Him to be, 
Nor yet as wholly lost in trackless space ; 
As mind made manifest, as giving face 
To truth, ay, this and more: we cannot see 
The half, much less the whole of Him who hes 
Unseen, unsearchable ; His qualities 
No man can name, Within the soul, know this, 
An undivided Blessing and pure Bliss ! 
This matchless spirit present ev’rywhere 
The symbols A, U, M, can best declare. 
Of waking, watching find in A the sign, 
The first phase this of Being all-divine: 
O take this step and all desires are thine ! 
And meditation doth the U proclaim, 
An ordered world, an architectural mind. 
Whoso has ta’en the second step will find 
His home rejoicing in the sacred Name! 
In M behold the silent Soul in sleep: 
Who grasp this truth, of world-thonght measure keep. 
The fourth is Reconciliation sure, 
The last, the best, the measureless, the pure, 
Awake, aware, asleep — life’s thrill and flush, 
The Soul supreme, the silence and the hush ! 


ae | 


HOST TTT | 
STA | STA | Ta | ATT TTT) SRA | TeT TSA AeA Ta | afysaa| se aaa | 
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(To be continued.) 
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FESTAL DAYS OF THE HINDU LUNAR CALENDAR, 

BY PROFESSOR F, KIELHORN, O.LE.; GOTTINGEN. 


Some years ago I compiled, chiefly from the Dharma-sindhy and a number of Native calen- 
dars, a list! of the principal festivals and religious observances connected with the tithis of the 
Hindu lunar months, of the names and epithets of certain éithis, and generally of such items of 
informétion concerning individual tithis as seemed likely to be of use in the verification of Hindu 


e 


dates. ‘nis prief list was not intended for publication. If, nevertheless, I now yield to the request 
ofa friend to publish it, Ido so, because something of thekind appears really to be wanted, 
and in the hope that I may induce others to correct, and improve on, what I can offer myself. 


What Ishoald especially like to see treated by a competent Native scholar, is the 
question, how the éithis, for the purpose of the particular festivals or rites connected with them, 
are joined with the civil days.2 For my own use I have indeed translated most of the rules on 
this subject, given in the Dharma-sindhu;3 but some of these precepts are so intricate that I 
should be atraid of giving an authoritative version of them or of applying them in practice. 
In my list, therefore, I have only inserted, in square brackets, some very general hints. Thus, 
by the word pérva-viddhad I have indicated that certain tithis, so far as regards the rites 
mentioned along with them, are liable to be joined with the days on which they commence.! 
And more frequently I have given the time of the day or night® during which a rite must be 
performed or a festival celebrated, statements from which it may sometimes be possible to 
ascertain with which day a tiki should be connected, because the particular time of the day 
or night, mentioned in the list, must generally be included in the tctht.6 But I know only too 


1 Fora similar list see Sir W. Jonea’s article on the lunar year of the Hindus, in the Asiatéck Researches, Vol, IIL. 
p. 257 ff. 

2 In the case of rites, prescribed fora certain titht, there can be no doubt as to the day on which the rite 
should be performed, when the tithi happens to last from sunrise to sunrise; and the same is mostly the case, 
when the tithi lasts from sunrise to sunset, But tithis often commence after sunrise of one day, and end befora 
sunset of the following day, and the question therefore arises whether, for the purpose of particular rites, they 
should be joined with the days on which they commence, or with the days on which they end. 

8 The general rules on the ijthis, given in the Dharma-sindhu, have been translated by the Rev. A. Bourquin, in 
the Jour, Bo. As. Soc. Vol. XV. 

tA titht is pirva-viddha (in the sense in which this term is used here), when it commences more than 4 ghainkis 
before sunset of one day and ends before sunset of the following day ; and when such is the case, it must be joined 
with the day on which it commences. Thus, when the first titht of the bright half of Karttika commences 20 ghatikds 
after sunrise (or 7 gh. befora sunset) of Monday and ends 16 gh. after sunrise of Tuesday, the Bali-pigd, prescribed 
for the first tithi of the bright half of K4rttika, must be performed on the Monday (although in civil life that day 
is Asvina-vadi 15). When, on the other hand, the first tithi of the bright half of Karttika commences 41 gh. 
after sunrise of Monday, and ends 46 gh. after suurise of Tuesday, the same rite must be performed on the Tuesday 
(in civil life Karttika-sudi 1). . 

5 The day, from sunrise to sunset, is divided into the forenoon and afternoon, But itis also divided into five 
equal parts, each of about 6 ghatilds, called pratalkila (the early forenoon), saizjava (the forenoon part), madhy dina 
(midday), aparihna (the afternoon part), and siythna (the late afternoon part). The four ghatikis before sunrise 
are called arunidaya (the rise of the dawn), the six ghatikds after sunset pradisha (evening),and the two ghatihds 
in the middle of the night nisitha (midnight), 

6 This may beshewn byan example. The time which Ihave given for the Ganésa-chaturthi of Chaitra-gukla- 
paksha is midday (ghatikis 13-18 after mean sunrise). If, then, the 4th tithi of the bright half of Chaitra co menses 
43 gh. after sunrise of Sunday and ends 44 gh. after sunrise of Monday, the Ganésa-chaturth? must be joined with the 
Monday (Chaitra-sudi 4); but if the 4th titht commences 5 gh. after sunrise of Sunday and ends 7 gh. after sunrise of 
Monday, the Ganéia-chaturth? must be joined with the Sunday, and in calendars this Sunday will be described as 
Ganéia-chaturth?, although in civil life it is Chaitra-sudi 8. — Now itis clear that sometimes the 4th titi of the 
bright half of Chaitra may occupy the whole or part of the midday portion of two days (as would be the case, if it 
were to commence 13 gh. after sunrise of Sunday and to end 17 gh. after sunrise of Monday), and that for such and 
similar cases we want special rules to guide us, In the present instance the special rule for all Ganésa-chaturthis is 
this, that, when the fourth titht occupies, entirely or partly, the midday part of two days, or does not oecupy the 
midday part of either day, it must be joined with the day ou which it commences (un the present case, with the 
Sunday). — Lf there were @ similar conflict in the case of a Manvidi of a bright fortnight, for which the prescribed 
time is the forenoon, we should have to decide in favour of the day on which the iéthi ends, provided the ig nies 
to occupy more than 6 gh. after sunrise of that day ; but if the tithi happened to occupy less ae 6 : Sa e 
second day, we should have to join the Manv1di with the first day, — There are many such special rules, which form 
an essential part of the Hindu calendar. 
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well that such and similar short remarks, by themselves, are not sufficient to solve the problem, 
even in cases which are not beset with any great difficulties. 

Tadd here some general notes on several of the tithis, which could not be given in the 
list :— 

A fourth tithi is considered auspicious when it falls on Toesday, Such a dthi of the 
pright half is called Sukh&, and is most auspicious for making donations, A fourth trtha of 
the dark half, which falls on Tuesday and continues till moonrise, is called Ang&raki. 








A seventh tithi is considered auspicious when it falls on Sunday, particularly so, when it 
is joined with the nakshutra Révati. A seventh ¢ith: of the bright half, which falls on Sunday, 
is called Vijay,’ and donations made on it secure great rewards, A seventh tht of the 
bright half is called Bhadra, when it is joined with the first qnarter of the nakshatra Hasta, 
Moreover, a seventh téhi of the bright half is called Mahajay&, when a samkrinti takes 
place on it, and for making donations such a tithi is said to be superior even to an eclipse. 


When the sixth and seventh tvthis meet on a Sunday, this coincidence is called Padmaka- 
yoga.® 
An eighth tithi is considered auspicious when it falls on Wednesday (Budh-A&shtami). 


An eleventh tithi of the bright half, which is joined with the nakshaira Punarvasu, is 
called Vijaya. | 

Hight kinds of ‘the twelfth tithi are called Maha-dvadasi. Their special names are 
Unmileni, a 12th thi which follows upon an 11th tth¢ that is current at sunrise on two days ; 
Vanjuli, a 12th tithi which itselfis current at sunrise on two days; TrisparS&, a 12th ths 
which commences after sunrise and ends before the next sunrise; Pakshavardhini, a 12th 
ftthi preceding a full-moon or new-moon dithi which is current at sunrise on two days ; Jaya, 
a 12th tithe jomed with the nakshutra Pushya; Vijaya, a 12th tithe joined with the nakshatra 
Sravava ; Jayanti, a 12th tithi joined with the nakshatra Punarvasu ; and Papandsini, a 12th 
tithé joined with the nakshaira Rohini, 

A fifteenth tithi of the dark half (2. ¢., the new-moon tithz) is regarded as very auspicious 
for making donations, when it falls on Monday (in which case it is called Sémavatt), or'on 
Tuesday. — Concerning the Ith titht, ib may also be stated that a solar eclipse which takes 
place on Sunday, and a lunar eclipse @hioh takes place on Monday, are called chadamani, 
* crest-jewel, and that donations made at such eclipses are said to bear endless fruit, 


In the following list the Roman figures at the commencement of the lines give the numbers 
of the zithts of the half-months, 
I, — Chaitra-suklapaksha, 
I, — Vatsar-drambha, commencement of the year. 
Navaritr-arambha, commencement of the vernal Navaratra, (For the autumnal 
Navaratra see the same tithi of Aévina-guklapaksha. ) 
Kalpadi, [Forenoon,] 
III. — Gauri-tritiya, 
Matsya-jayanti, Vishnu’s incarnation in the form of a fish. [Afternoon part.] 
Manvadi. ([Forenoon.] 
IV. — Vaindyaki or GanéSa-chaturthi, [Midday.] 
V. — Sri-patchaml, according to some. (See the same tithi of Migha-Suklapaksha.) 
Kalpadi. [Forenoon.] 





? This is the vijaya-saptam? of the inseription, published in Hp, Ind. Vol, IIL, p. 54, 
* For another meaning of Padmaka-yéga see below, under Karttika-guklapaksha XV, 


fay 
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VIII, — Durga- or Annapiirnd-ashtamt,® 
Bhavany-utpatti, birth of Bhavini. 


Bathing in the morning during this ¢itht, when it falls on Wednesday and is joined 
with the xakshatra Punarvasu, is as meritorious as a vdjapéya sacrifice. 


IX. — Rama-navami; Rama-jayanti, Vishnu's incarnation as Rama, [Midday.] 
XI, — Kamada ékadasi. 


XIII, —- Madana-trayddasi; Anaieapiijana-vrata, worship of the god of love. [Pirvu- 
viddhd.] 


XV. — Hanumaj-jayanti, birth of Hanumat. (Only in calendars.) 
Manvadi. [Forenoon.] 


Bathing, etc., during this tithi, when it falls on Sunday, Thursday, or Saturday, 
18 as eee as an asvamédha sacrifice, 
Chaitra-[or pirniminta Vaisikha-|]krishnapaksha, 

IV. — Sathkashta-chaturthi10 [Moonrise.] 
VIII. — Kal-ishtam!. [Pérva-viddha,] 

XI, — Variithini ékadast. 
XIII. — (See the same titht of Philguna-[pirn, Chaitra-]krishnapaksha.) 
XIV. — Sivaratri, (Midnight.] 


Bathing (especially in the Ganges) near Siva during this Hihi (according to 
some, when the #ithi falls on Tuesday) prevents trouble from Pisichas or 
demoniac possession,}! 


II, — Vaisikha-suklapaksha, 


III. — Kalpadi. [Forenoon,] 
Trétayugadi, [Forenoon.] 


Akshaya-tritiya ; is highly auspicious, when it falls on Wednesday and is 
joined with the nakshatra Rohini, [Forenoon. } 


Paraburama-jayanti, Vishnu’s incarnation as Paraguréma, [Midday; or, 
according to others, evening. | 
IV. — Vainiyaki or GanéSa-chaturthi, [Midday.] 
VII. — Gangi-saptami ; Gahg-dtpatti, birth of Ganga. [Midday.] 
VIII, — Durga- or Annapfirnd-ashtami, 
XI, — Mohini ékidasi. 


XII. — When the 12th titht of the bright half is joined with the nzkshatra Hasta, while 
Jupiter and Mars are in the sign Sittha, and the sun in Mésha, this coinci- 
dence is called Vyatipata.? Donations made on such an occasion are 


highly meritorious. 





§ Annap Gnd is an epithet of Durga, 
19 According to Molesworth’s.Murdtht and English Dictionary, on this titht ceremonies are performed for the 


averting of difficulties or troubles. When a Satrkashta-chaturthé falls on Tuesday, it is called Angdraka- chaturthé ; i: 
poe aabove: 

1i Compare the term Pisdcht.chaturdas in Hy. Ind. Vol. I. p. 187, line 3, 

12 For other meanings of thé term vyatipdta see anie, Vol, XX, p. 2924. 
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XIV. — Nrisimha-jayanti, Vishnu’s incarnation as man-lion, (Sunset. | 
The titht is highly auspicious, when it falls on Saturday and is joined with the 
nakshaira Svati. 
XV. — Karma-jayanti, Vishnu’s incarnation in the form of a tortoise. [Late after. 
noon part. |] 


Donations on this ¢iéht are particularly enjoined. 
Vaisikha-[or ptirnimanta Jyaishtha-]krishnapaksha. 

IV. — Samwkashta-chaturthi. [Moonrise.] 
VIII, — Kal-ishtami. [Pirva-viddhd, | 

XI, — Apara ékadasi. 
XIV. — Sivardtri, [Midnight. | 

III, -— Jyaishtha-buklapaksha. 

III. — Rambha-tritiya ; Rambhi-vrata, worship of Bhavani. [Pirva-viddhd.] 

IV. — Vaindyaki or Ganésa-chaturthi. [Midday.] 
VIII. — Durgi- or Annaptrpd-ashtami, 

X.— Dasaharé ;!8 Gang-ivatira, descent of Gatgd to the earth. [The choice of the 
day depends on the union, during the forenoon, of the greater number of 
certain occurrences, suchas the titht’s falling on Wednesday (according to 
others, on Tuesday), the nakshaira being Hasta, the ydga Vyatipata, etc. ] 
When Jyaishtha is intercalary, the Dagahara falls in the frst (intercalated) 
Jyaishtha, 

XI, — Nirjala ékidast. 
KV. — Vata-pirnima or Vata-savitri4 [Pdrva-viddha.] 
Manvadi. [Forenoon. | 
When the moon and Jupiter are in the nakshatra Jyéshtha, and the sun in Réhint, 
the witht is called Mah&-jyaishthi, and is most auspicious for making 
donations, 
Jyaishtha-[or pirnimanta Ashadha -Jkrishnapaksha, 
IV. — Samkashta-chaturthi. [Moonrise.] 
VIII, — Kal-ashtami. [Pirva-viddhd,] 
XI, — Yogini ékAdasi- 
XIV. — Sivaratri. [Midnight.] 
IV.— Ashadha-suklapaksha. 
it. — Rathayétri-dvitiy’ ; Rama-rathétsava, Rima’s car-festival, 
IV. — Vainayaki or GanéSa-chaturthi. [Midday.] 
VIII. — Durgi- or Annapirni-ashtami, 
X, — Manvadi. [Torencon.| - 

XI. — Vishnusayan-dtsava ; Sayan! or Vishunsayani ékidasi, on which Vishnu goes 

to sleep, 














18 This really is au epithet of Ganga, as ‘taking away ten sins.’ 
1& Molesworth explains Vatasivitri-vrata to be a particular observance of women, vis., worship of the Ficus 
Indica, ote. ce 
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XII. — Chaturmisya-vrata commences on this tethz (or on the 11th). 
XV. — Manvadi. [Forenoon.| 
SivaSayan-dtsava. [Hvening.] — Kokild-vrata; Vydsa-paja. 
Ashadha-for pirnimainta Sravana-]krishnapaksha. 


II. — ASiinyagayana-vrata.15 [Moonrise. | 

IV. — Sathkashta-chaturthi. [Moonrise. | 
VIII, — Kal-ashtami. [Pédrva-viddha.] 

XI. — Kamada or Kamika ékidasi. 


XIV, — Sivardtri, [Midnight.] 
V. — Sravana-suklapaksha, 


III. — Called Madhusrava by the people of Gujarat. 
IV. — Vainiyakt or Ganééa-chaturthi, [Midday.] 


V. — N&ga-pafichami,!® on which the serpents are worshipped. [The day on which 
the titht commences, if the fourth titdi ends less than 6 ghatikds after 
sunrise of that day, and the fifth éith less than 6 ghatikds after sunrise of 
the following day. | 


VI. — Kalki-jayanti, Vishnu’s incarnation in his last Avatira, [Sunset.] 
VIII. — Durgi- or Annapfirna-ashtami. 
XI, — Putrada ékidagi. 


XII, — Vishnéh pavitrarépanam, The pavitr-drépauais ‘the ceremony of casting new 
threads around an idol that they may be sanctified, and of thence taking 
them to wear.’ 


XV. — Rig-yajuh-sravani, for students of the Rigvéda and Yajurvéda the chief time 
of renewing the sacred thread (updkarman).” [Parva-viddhd.] 


Rakshi-bandhana, the tying of a piece of silk or string round the arm, asa 
preservative against evil spirits. In Marithi, the zéht therefore is called 
Rakhi-ptrnima, (In Marathi it is also called Narali-ptirnimé, because 
cocoa-nuts are thrown into the sea, and the monsoon is declared to he 
broken up.) 


Hayagriva-j ayanti, birth of Hayagriva. 
Sravana-[or pirnimanta Bhadrapada-jkrishnapaksha. 
II. — Aginyagayana-vrata.!8 [Moonrise.] 


III, — Kajjali-tritiys. 





prc pameeenentnrep et esta eta A CC I 


13 See the same tithe of the next three months. 18 See the same tithi of Margasirsha-guklapaksha. 
17 In an inseription the tithi is described as Yajndpavita-parvan ; see ante, Vol, XXV. p. 290. 
18 See the same titht of the preceding mouth. a oe 
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IV. — Satmkashta-chaturthi ; commencement of the Samkashtachaturthi-vrata. 
[ Moonrise. | 


Bahula-chaturthi ; worship of cows. [Late afternoon part. | 
VI. — Hala-shashthi. 
VII. — Sitala-saptami; Sitala-vrata. [Pdurva-viddhd.] 
- VIII. — Kal-ashtami. [Pérva-viddhd.] 
Janm-dshtami, Kyishn-dshtami, Gékul-dshtami, or Krishna-jayanti, birth of 


Krishna; is very auspicious, when joined with the nukshatra Réhini, and 


also, though in a less degree, when it falls on Monday or Wednesday. 
[In general, midnight. ] 


Manvadi, [Afternoon part,] 
XI. — Aja ékidasi. 
XIV. — Sivaratri. [Midnight.} 
XV. — Pithdéri (only in some calendars, According to Molesworth) a name of this tthi 


on account of a particular observance, 27z., ‘the drawing with flour the 
figures of 64 Yéginis, and the worshipping of them.’ 


KuSdétpatini (only in some calendars). 


VI. — Bhadrapada-suklapaksha. 


Til. — Varaéha-jayanti, Vishnu’s incarnation in the form of a boar. [Afternoon part. 
Haritélika ; worship of Parvati, Z 


Manvadi. [Forenoon.] 


IV. — Gané&a- or Varada-chaturthi ; especially auspicious, when it falls on Sunday or 
Tuesday. [Midday.] 
According to the Bhavishyaipurdna, called Siva. 
V. — Rishi-pafichami, [Midday ; others differently.] 
VI,— Starya-shashthi, 


Skanda-shashthi (only in some calendars. See the same tiths of Margagirsha-sukla- 
paksha), | 


VII. — According to the Bhavishyatpuréna, called Aparajita, 
VIII. — Durga- or Annapfirnd-ashtami. 
Dirv-ashtami, [Purva-viddhd.} 
J yéshtha- Gauri-piijana-vrata, when the moon ig in the nakshatra J yéshtha (which) 
need not necessarily be the case during this particular ¢ith7), 
TX, — Aduhkha-navamf (only in some calendars), 


XI. — Vishnuparivartan-étsava ; Parivartint &kAdaét. 


On this ¢iths, or on the 12th, 
Vishnu, sleeping, turns on his side, 
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XII, — Is called Sravana-dvadasi (or Vijaya), when joined with the nakshatra Sravana ; 
and is particularly auspicious, when it falls on Wednesday. (The union of 
the 11th and 12th tithis and the nakshatra Sravana is called Vishnu-brii- 
khala, 


Vamana-jayanti, Vishnu’s incarnation in the form of adwarf. [Midday.] 
XIV. — Ananta-chaturdas&i, sacred to Vishnu, 
XV. — Praushthapadi pirnim’ ; Praushthapadi-graddha, 


Bhadrapada-[or pirniménta Asvina-Jkrishnapaksha. 
I. — Mahilay-drambha. Sriddhas are performed during the whole of this dark half. 
II, — Astinyasayana-vrata.!® [Moonrise. | 
IV. — Sathkashta-chaturthi, [ Moonrise. } 


VI. — Is called Kapila-shashthi, when it falls on Tuesday, and is joined with the 
nakshatra Rohint and the yiga Vyatipata; and is particularly auspicious, 
when the son, besides, is in the naksh@ira Hasta2° Donations on such an 
occasion secure great rewards. 


Chandra-shashthi, [Moonrise.} 
VIII, — Kal-ashtami, Mahilakshmi-vrata. [Pirva-viddhé.] 
Ashtaki-Sraddha. [Afternoon part.] 


IX. — Avidhava- or Matri-navami (only in some calendars. According to Molesworth, 
offerings are made to the manes of women who have died unwidowed), 


XI. — Indira ékadast. 
XIII. — Kaliyugadi. [Afternoon part.] 


Is called Magh4-trayddasi, when joined with the nakshatra Maghi; and Gajach- 
chhay4, when the sun, besides, is in Hasta. 


XIV.— Sivaritri. [Midnight.} 


_. KV. — Sarvapitri amavasyd (only in some calendars; so called, because Sraddhas are 
offered to all ancestors). 


Is called Gajachchhay&, when the sun and the moon are both in the nakshatra 
Hasta, 


VII, — Asvina-suklapaksha.! 


I, ~ Navaritr-irambha, (See the same titht of Chaitra-Suklapaksha.) 
IV. — Vaindyaki or GanéSa-chaturthi. [Midday.] 
V. — Lalita-pafichami; Upaigalalitd-vrata, worship of Durgé. [Afternoon part. ] 
VIII. — Dor ga- or Annapiirni-ashtami. 
Mahashtami; is especially auspicious, when it falls on Tuesday. 





19 See the same tithi of the two preceding months. 
20 Molesworth says that, because this synchronism is very rare, Kapilashashthicha y%ga, in Marathi, is applied 
to any astonishing and unhoped for combination of favourable circumstances, 
- 1 Under the nakshaira Mala(on about the 7th tithi) of this half Sarasvati is worshipped. 
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IX, — Mah4-navami or Durga-navami. [Pdrva-viddha.] 





Manvadi. [Forenoon. | 
X. — Vijaya-dasami, anniversary of Rama’s marching against Rivana; worship of 
Aparajita, désintara-yitra, etc.; (Dasra festival), Is very auspicious, when 
joined with the nakshatra Sravana, [Afternoon part or evening; special 
rules. | 


Buddha-jayanti, Vishnn’s incarnation as Buddha. [Sunset.] 
KI, — Pasinkuss ékidadl, 
XV. — Kojagari pirnima ; Kdjigara-vrata ; the night is spent in worshipping Lakshmi 
and Indra, and in games of chance. {Midnight. ] 


Navinna-piirnima (only in some calendars, According to Molesworth, so called, 
because at this time people generally begin todress the new corn of the year), 


Asvina-[or ptirnimanta Karttika-]krishnapaksha. 
II, — Asinyasayana-vrata.2 [Moonrise. | 

IV. ~— Karaka-chaturthi (in some calendars called Satmkashta-chaturth!), [Moonrise.] 
VIII. — Kal-ishtaml. [Pdérva-viddhd.] 

XI. — Rama ékadasi. 

XII. — Gévatsa-dvadasi (in Marathi also called Vasii-birasa), on which the cow and 
calf are worshipped. [Hvening.] 

XIII, — Dhana-trayddasi, on which money-lenders and others worship money. 
XIV, — Sivaritri, [Midnight,] 


Naraka-chaturdasi ; bathing, etc., of people who are afraid of falling into hell. 
{ Moonrise, ] 


XV. — This zithe and the immediately preceding and following tithis are called Dipavali 
(Divali), ‘a festival with nocturnal illuminations, feasting, gambling, etc., in 
honour of Vishnu and in propitiation of Lakshmi.” The principal day is the 
one on which the moon is in the nakshatra Svati. 


VIII, — Karttika-buklapaksha,. | 
I. —~ Bali-pratipada ; Bali-piija, worship of the Daitya Bali. [Pirva-viddha. | 


iI. — Yama- or Bhraétri-dvitiya (in Marathi, Bhai-bij), On this thi Yama was 
entertained by his sister Yamuni; hence ‘sisters (on this édhi) give 
entertainments to their brothers, who make presents in return,’ [The day ‘on 
which the titht commences, if the tithi occupies the afternoon part of that day 
only ; otherwise the day on which the zithi ends ; others differently.] 


IV.— Vainayaki or Ganééa-chaturthi, [Midday.] 
VI, — When it fails on Tuesday, feeding of Brihmans, etc. 
VII. — Kalpadi. [Forenoon,] 
VIII. — Daurga- or Annaptirni-ashtami. 
Gép-ashtami ; worship of cows, 
TX. — Kritayugadi. [Forenoon.] ° 
sd ancageaoeceaene rcemne e e e aP 


22 See the same titht of the three preceding months. 
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XI. — Prabédhint ékadast, (According to some, the Prabédh-étsava takes place on this 
tithi ; see the following #tthe.) 
Bhishmapafichaka-vrata commences, 

XII, — Prabédh-dtsava, ‘ceremonies for the purpose of awakening Vishnu’ ;* and 
Tulast-viviha, ‘ the marriage between an image of Vishnu and the Tulasi 
plant’ 

Manvadi. [Forenoon. | 
(According to some, the ChAturmAsya-vrata ends here, See below.) 


XIV. — Vaikuntha-chaturdasi. [ Midnight, ] 


XV. — Tripuri-ptirnimaé; Tripur-dtsava, ab which lamps are placed on the lamp- 
pillars in front of the temples. [Late afternoon and evening. | 

Manvaédi. [Forenoon.] 

Chiturmasya-vrata ends. (See the 12th «th? of this half, and of AshAdha- 
guklapaksha.) 

Donations on this tith¢ are particularly enjoined. 

The tithi is very auspicious, when it is joined with the vakshatra Krittiké. It 1s 
called Mah4-karttiki, when the moon is in the nakshatra Rohini ; or wheu the 
moon and Jupiter both are in Krittika, (When the moon is in the nahshatru 
Krittika, while the sun is in Visikha, this auspicious coincidence is called 
Padmaka-yéga).™4 

Karttika-[or pirnimaénta Margasirsha-]krishnapaksha. 


IV. — Sarhkashta-chaturthi, [Moonrise.] 
VIII, — Kal-ashtami or (in piirn. Margasirsha) Krishn-ashfami; as on this titha 
KAlabhairava (a form of Siva) is worshipped, the #thd also 1s called Kala- 
phairav-Ashtami and Kalabhairava-jayanti. [Midday ; others differently.] 


XI. — Utpatiy-ékAdasi. 
XIV, — Sivaratri, [Midnight.] 
IX, — Margasirsha-suklapaksha. 


IV, — Vaindyaki or Ganésa-chaturthi, [Midday. ] 


V. — Nagapaja- or Naga-pafichami,”® (in Marathi N Aga-divall ; according to Moles- 
worth) ‘a festival, on which serpents of flour, etc., are made and worshipped,’ 


VI, — Champa-shashthi, ‘on which there is a festival of Khandoba’ (an incarnation 
of Siva). [In the choice of the day, the preference is given to the union of 
Sunday or Tuesday with the nakshatra Satabhishaj and the yéga Vaidhriti 
ov to the occurrence of the greater number of the three. | 


Skanda-shashthi.® [Pirva-viddhé.] 
According to the Bhavishyatpurdna, called Maha-shashfhi. 


VII. — Strya-vrata, 
According to the Bhavishyatpurdna, called Nanda and Jayanti. 


VIII. — Durgi- or Annaptirn’-ashtami. 


unyd utthdna-dvddast-lutht ; see ante, Vol. XXV. p. 290. 


28 Tn an inscription the tithé is described as the p 
25 See the same tithé of Sravana-éuklapaksha, 


24 For another meaning of Padmaka-y‘ga see above. 
26 See the same titht of Bhadrapada-suklapaksha, 
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IX, — Kalpadi. [Forenoon. | 
XI.— Mdkshada ékadasi. 
XIV. — According to the Lingapurdna, called Pashéna-chaturdast, 
XV. — Dattdtréya- or Datta-jayanti, birth of Dattatréya (an incarnation of Siva). 
(Evening. | 
Donation of salt on this tthi, when it is joined with the nahshatra Mriga, 
secures beauty of person. 
Margasirsha-[or ptirnimanta Pausha-|]krishnapaksha, 
IV. — Samkashta-chaturthi. [Moonrise.] 
VIII. — Kial-ashtamt. [Pérva-viddhd.] 
Ashtaka-Sraddha. [Afternoon part.] 
XI, — Saphala ékadasi- 
XIV. — Sivaratri. [Midnight.} 


xX, —~ Pausha-suklapakshs. 


IV. — Vainayaki or GanéSa-chaturthi, [Midday.] 
VIII. — Durga- or Annaptrnd-ashtami, 

When the tithe falls on Wednesday, bathing, feeding of Brahmans, etc., are 
very meritorious, especially when the ‘moon is in the nakshatra Bharani, 
or, according to others, in Rohini and Ardra.2? : 

XI. — Putradd &kadaéi. 

Manvadi. [Forenoon.] 


Pausha-[or pirnimanta Maigha-]krishnapaksha, 


IV. — Sanhkashta-chaturthi, [Moonrise,] 
VITI. — Kal-ishtamil. [Pérva-viddha.] 
Ashtaka-sraddha. [Afternoon part. ] 
XI. — Shattild ékadast, 
XIV. — Sivardtri. [Midnight.] 
XV. — When during this tithi, on a Sunday in day-time, the nakshatra is ‘Sravana and 
the yéga Vyatipata, this coincidence is called Ardhédaya, It is a most 
auspicious occasion for making donations. When one of the particulars 


enumerated is wanting, the coincidence of the rest is by some called 
Mahdédaya. 


XI, — Magha-suklapaksha, 
IV. — Vainiyaki chaturthi, GanSa-chaturthi, GanéSa-jayantt (these three only in 
calendars) ; or Tila-chaturthi. [Hvening,] 
Kunda-chaturthi; worship of Siva with jasmine flowers, 
According to the Bhavishyatpurdna, called Santa. 
v= Vasanta-pafichami ; worship of Rati and Kama, [The day on which the ¢¢ti 
ends, if the dtht occupies the forenoon of that day only ; otherwise the day 
on which the ditht commences. | | 
Sri-pafichami, according to some. (See the same t7thi of Chaitra-suklapaksha ) 
a ae Le ee i ih i nt 
ee 
- % Tdonot see how the moon can be in Réhint and Ardrd on the above tithi: 
Pears ey at e above wth; on Pausha-sudi 8 she generally 


[Evening.} 
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VII. — Ratha-saptami (also called Mah4-saptami), [Rise of the dawn.] 
Manvadi. [Forenoon. | 


Viti. — Durga- or Annapirni-ashtamt, 
Bhishm-Ashtami, [Midday.] 
XI, — Jaya ékidasi, 
XII, — Bhishma-dvadasi, [Parva-viddhé.] 
XIII. — Kalpadi. [Forenoon.| 
XV. — Donations on this titht are particularly enjoined. 
When on this fitht the moon and Jupiter are both in the nahkshatra Machi, the 
tizht is called Mah4-m4ghi, 
M4igha-[or pirninanta Philguna-]krishnapaksha, 
IV. — Samkashta-chaturthi. [Moourise.] 
VIII, — Kaldshtami. [Pérva-viddha.] 
Ashtaka-Sriddha. [Afternoon part. } 
Birth of Rima’s wife Sita. 
IX. — Ramadisa-navami (only in Bombay calendars). 
XI, — Vijaya ékddasi, 
XII. — When joined with the nakshzira Sravana, called Tila-dvadasi (or Vijaya). 
XIV. — Sivaratri or Mah4-sivaratri; is very auspicious, when it falls on Sunday or 
Tuesday, and is joined with the yéga Siva [Midnight.] 
XV.— Dvaparayugadi. [Afternoon part. ] 
The union of the nzkshatra Satabhishaj or of Dhanishth& with this #th¢ is 
particularly auspicious for Sraddhas. 
XII. — Phalguna-suklapaksha, 
IV. — Vainiyaki or Gan3sa-chaturthi, [Midday.] 
VIII. — Darga- or Annap Urni-ashtami, 
XI. — Amalaki ékAdast. 
KV, — Hélik4’ or Hutasani pirnim4 (in Mar tht, Holi), (The day of which the étth: 
occupies the evening ; but there are many special rules. ] 
Manvadi, [Forenoon. | 


Phalguna-[or ptirnimanata Chiitra-]krishuapaksha. 

I, — Vasantirambh-dtsava or Vasant-Otsava, spring festival, 
III, — Kalpadi. [Afternoon part.] 
IV. — Sathkashta-chaturthi. [Moonrise.] 

V. — Rahga-pafichaml, ‘on which people throw colour, etc., about’; (only “in calendars). 

VIII. — Kil-ashtami. [ Pirva-viddhdé.} 
Ashtaki-éraddha. [Afternoon part. | 

XI, — PApamichant ékAdaéi, 


XIII. — Is called Varwni, when joined with the nakshatra Satabhishaj (the deity of 
: which is Varuna); Maha-varuai, when it falls on Saturday and is joined 
with the nakshatra ‘Satabhishaj ; and Maha-mahavaruni, when it is joined, 
besides, with the yéga Subha. - Donations made on such occasions are as 
meritorious as those made at an eclipse, etc. 
XIV. — Sivaritri. [Midnight.] 
XV.—~ Manvadi, [Afternoon part.] 
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ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR, 
BY THE LATE KARL FRIEDRICH BURKHARD. 
Translated and edited, with notes and additions, 
by G. A. Grierson, Ph.D, O.1.H., LCS. 
(Continued from Vol. XXV, p. 216.) 
Aorist with Dative Suffix, 
172. Subject, a noun. 
Pes a Se nee aa I aa A a 
é & C 
— to me, a me, to thee, = ise. to him, cy tag. 
a oie 
/ -» - 
by me ...] i9e¢e me suzy => isa 4 me sile| Um jare 40 me sie 
zu-y ZU-§ 
by thee ... — ann 
“2 f poe 22 ff eed ew f ; 2 oe fs : 
| by him .. | 3 al tami siz ej ° tant) su-| cojge r? tame a tam 
Zu-m! sileu-y? fizy-g7 
(@) | 2-2 ows 4 2 anne 
{ by us wij setel ast siizu —- eg jg tul ast si-l\rjywtul ast gi. 
aU 2U-8 
by you ... ——- —-- — 
a af. 22 /. : 2 eo ff. 2 o/ 
by them.. | je}  timav paseo? timav | cosseged timav | cele ses timan 
siizu silzu-m stizu-y sileu-s 
> » fs fs 
by me ... gee ha bx me Siizu- bpeeeemmenel us) gm ac 16¢e sil- iP 5 gee rn) me Sil- 
m zu-m-ay? aU-m-as 
by th 5 ca Pre i ; fos 
as y tnee ... eer tsestizu-t| oe yy a tse st- ete LB} 900 S& tse sie 
5 2Uth-am® ZUst has 
by him ., eee spss acer 
w \(0) 
E by us... — aoe ane cane 
paar 4s 2 4a 2 = ; J) 2 
by you .../85 ha 42) tohe st-\@ajow 495  tohe = Legis 423 toht 
gUayd sitz¥-ya-m stizU~ya-s 
by them.. rae aes a 
2? fs : /‘) ” 
by me .,.. rj sizu-m —— asp sitz¥. ce joe gilgtl. 
it-ay? m-as 
o F fio : fie 3° 
by thee ... ys siigu-t PH 59 susuth- —— Cee ge Siigl= 
; am th-as 
eh 22 , lJ eo 7 fo , fo 
Y HIM wo} jg sileu-n peje sie -n- SS ortjg — silat- 
(c) am n-ay n-as 
by us ave ———w  eenememeiime meted Powe parse, 
‘ee ‘ 4s 
by you ...; Sahpe  stlet-va Caja silzt- pias 
cy) va-mM 
: “led F /3 0 /3 o 5 42 2 
by them...) Sjse  siizu-k p> siete! gj gen silztt-h- cy? hye silat 
mes: ani} ay h-as 
é 


" 863 tami, by her, 


ffi ak 


FP 
8 Algo fe WS && tse hurut me. 


4 


a 


> Fem, us 39 siiza-m-ay ; pl. “so szi-m-ay, and so throughout; e g. cr? 35 silzi-h-ts (for 


f «2 
roe sizi-h-as, they are sent by them to him, 
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ee armierinammmeaniestentenememetmecmn cn euemnel?™-oetaenemnemmennaesmnemmaemmmmeanemmnacteinnetientaatin AGRA ian aa einer 
& i ral /. 
to ws, : ast, to you, */ tohi, | to them, W+? ftima, 
Sighs tee Se a ee = 
kd ‘ss 
byme .. 328 a? era: —_— B53 7 mi ~ 5 yas ms Nt Sitcus 
zu i 
by thee ... eae i : 
by him 4 Yyee-ad tant mies ae 
Ca) ni 3 i tare A { 5 so “3 te- | Soi 8 tamil | S599 @) tamts® 
sitgu mil? siten asi suz%-0 fick 
? 2 / / ? 
b ; — J ra, 7 ga 
¥ us aes son & ag | ast Sil- Sareea 34 so Sas | asth si 5 Kas { asi 8it- 
i a ” a 
i git zU-o0 xu-k 
by you ... 
b = : f. arta f i€ : ‘. . 
ythem..) 35 24) timav tal sine 3 Himay | 29556 a3 fimay | jsr% 9 timav 
stiz¥ giten USE SUBU- BL siizu-k 
‘ ‘flys » 
Sorc gs gad ns meties ov sg Ie gle 





” * 
by me ...) pipe do me si- 
” piancet 










2U-2 siiz't-m-av4 
s»s st 
2 - : - 
g zu-t es ust, zu-th-uk 
z (b)§ by him wen mm peent ewe nes eee 
> byus «. ae ae opses ee 
= by you «8, asi 1 laa mo 883 toht i-——— ae 
y ies tohi st- By9 ONY b 22) 5 5.gae S23 Lohse sil- 
: we 
gil va siz va ast gueva-ke 
by them... ——a opmemenoces — 
b ee , ‘ . Sts y 4 /s - 
vee pjae  silzu-m Egg sulat-7t- ha 5 yao sitet 
: - , se aus ake 
1 «” nd 
a by thee ...} wi silau-t tao jae sil saa Shes iy sthgu-th- 
soi QSt bins ok 
» » od nd - 
6) by him ... ws slou-n aa o- Sit- $95 5 siiz-n. SAS 5 gas siau-n- 
ZU- ast ava ak 
by usa. ———= tae aes nie 
/2 » / 43 # - a» J 
by you «| S939" séett baw] B 5) ge4 stl- =< So 3a sust-va-ke 
Ue ZU-YUR Ast 
- » » , f (o 2,7 | fis 2s 
by them... yy"  stiau-k Saal) yao siizu-| By? hy aes | ela Sy s sta-h- 
is ast ava) ak. 
II. — The Compound Tenses. 
J fw 


173, In these the suffixes are aia tothe Auxiliary verb: @& Js wlas semeg chhus-ae 


Vv 
B5+g> sa me toht chhu-m-avg vonmut, by me to yor 


ouchhdn, I am seeing him ; sig 9 


it-has-been-by-me-to you said, I have said ae youll 
pee ee ee 


é 
® by hex, ** tamé. 
7 z f 
the suffixes; @. 9.; we s dx sas me tee koryd-m-cy, by me 


11 In the same way the Plupertect Ii. can algo take 


for-you it had-been-made-by-me-for JOU. | 
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174. The Causal is treated, in regard to the suffixes, im the same way as the simple verb, 


/ 
175. Similarly, the suffixes are also added to Intransitive verbs: e. g., Wa tsalt, 3rd ple 


of 
aor. Of wy> 


/ a»? 
tsalun, to flee. cpt tsali-s, they flee before him; “lew somu-k, he met them. 


, zoel 
So, also, we occasionally meet the Infinitive with a suffix appended: e& 9., us’ |» F karun-uy 


(to thee). 


” 
176. The Verbs wie diun, ete.,U* with suffixes, 














Imperative. 
soe ae eee 
Singular. | Plural. 
2nd Srd | Onda | Srd 
f s 
fme,to me «| pd di-m 13 diyin-am paid diyiam [y 
a a | : 
thee ie ‘ss —— Mis diyin-at —— | a 
i / i 7 | - 
to thee a2 — ite diyin-ay — I 
f ” i> 
o , ; As 3% fp 
> 4 him, her ve} we di-n erzo diyin-an wid diyi-n bo 
as ° s ra a 
* . . . 8 - A aa 
to him, to her...) cro di-s crie diyin-as (fF) | cngto diyil-e m2 
We 2 
you, to yOu «. —_— Byhdd  diyin-ave ee | cE: 
f ’ 
lthem,tothem!4,; Oo di-k Sho diyin-ak Qo diyd-k j} 





Respectful form. 





























Singular, Plural. 
See er NS IE I Ae ee eee EE 
2nd ard 2nd | 8rd 
a et 
/ ; 4 f 2 
(me,tome .. eo dita-m 5d ditan-am pxio  dité-m . 

ce ‘ f 

& you eed @@e eae te wae ditan-at rears! 3 
. es Eo 
ie | GO YOU .s. aes oe isd ditan-ay acne As 
o iv] 

boy fg uf , 3 
o 4 him, her w? ° dita-~ | ws ditan-an (?) wy? dité-n s i 
= ) — 1 ’ A 
© | to him, to her... le dita-s | (yo ditan-as crested dité-s | ’ 
- | aes ° o 
| you, toyou .., —— 8959 ditan-ava eoecis zl 
ae ty 2 eg 

| them, to them... 430 dita-k} sd 9 ditan-ak Beis dits-k | J 
we i ad a 


Ta See § a0. 


12 Pe o ayale seltba diun, = ~ crucify, with Ace. (Matth. xxvii, 22, 28.) 


it [Not diys-m as we should expect from § 49 (<),} 
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177, Present Indefinite or Future. 





Singular. 
Ist ond Srd 
/ 
cme, by me eee ee BT TOD * d dih-am 2 3d diyi-m . 
. / 
thee ... oe oo) SKS dima-t a Sis diyt-t 
/ 
© to thee eee eae use dima-y Te (seo adiyi-y 
= Bf him, her!8 eee eee Ero dimu-n we d dth-an wd diyi-n4 
E | . f ; / 
to him, to her ooo] Cyd dima-s urs dih-as ue diyi-s 
/f/ ; f/f ; / 
you, to you | bed dam-ave $349 dih-ava S9t9 diyi-ve 
/ / / 
lihem, tothem™ ...) eles dima-k S29 dihak She diyi-k 
see ee oe 
Plural, 
ae ae ne eT ae enna ee ee eee 
Ist 2nd | ard 
? f 
a Sy ' s 
cme, by Me. ee ea: (2-9 duyii-m p?s din-am 
? f 
| thee | Saetd dimé-t — eso din-at 
e/ : 6 A 4 o 
to hee ewe, nes| GIO dtmedny com uid din-ay 
5 ” roe J _— vA : 
"ee J him, her® ... wel WHO dimé-nl wd dayton ws din-anié 
pant ad - * 
te 3 x / 
E to him, to her wel CIO adimd-s wed diyil-s cero din-as 
4 te / a /d . 
you, to you... veel 899% dimo-va Sed diytl-vg Sos din-ave 
4 2 7 . 
| them, to them!3 ...| seo diméd-k Bo diyi-k Sis din-ak 


en LL TILL eee ee eee 


13 See note 1, § 176. 
1t Np. See méris, he slew him. 


4/2 
1% But § 990 . dims -n-avd, We give-him-to-you (Double suff.). 


16 We also meet we din tas (Cf. Np., Matth, xxx. 19), 
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178. Aorist. 
Ae A A ER Ey 


to me to thee to him, to her 














nee! $35 dyutu-y)? So dyutu-st? 
((1) by me .. a yuru-y y 
| usess d dyult-m-ay creo  dyutt-m-as 
¢ 132 ‘ ‘2? 
we | (2) by thee ...) aero dyutt'-th-am ——- cess do  dywit-th-as 
ls fis fas 
\(3) by him .. ais dyut™-n-am | to dyutt-n-ay ues dyutt-n-as 
od ee 
(1) byus ... —_— cso dyutu-y!? oe dyutu-s\? 
{3s ad 
rs { (2) by you .| exo dyut¥-ve-m —— pests dyutt-ya-s 
oS as a? 
( (3) by them ... miro dyubu-m etd dyutu-yl? tnd dyutu-gl? 
so? ls f 
eave dyutu-h-am sia dyutt-h-ay crdigd  dyutt-h.as 
a a ea ae a 
tO us to you to them 
ye EE 
f (1) - tes dyutt-vgl Sire dyuiu-ks 
4/go sas 
Syed dyule-m-ava SLY s  dyutt-m-als 
a slgiiy 
| (2) ry ba wie dyutu-t asth ——— e429  dyutt-th-aks 
1 fs 2 
(4) eos tat a9 dyut asih 3 ae dyuit-yqls Slir9  dyutu-h 
12? one 
tu we dyutu-n asth | &po dyutt-n-ave M9 dyutt-n-als 
las a! 
(1) wii 454 o dyut¥-vels Slay dyutu-7o18 
/JI2 
5 (2) eee aed 1 ee d dyut4-vg asth ee) = iS) 9S. 3 dyut"-va-h 
1/32 s3 
(2) ees do {eae dywir asih $9453 9 dyutu-h-ave Leis s dyuit-h-ale 








Many of the above forms are doubtful, 





THE ANDAMAN TOKENS. 
BY R. CO. TEMPLE, 


THE position of the Penal Settlement at Port Blair in the Andaman Islands is one of great 
isolation, even in this year of grace, 1897 ; and when it was first started, its isolation and the 
difficulty and uncertainty of communications with the outer world were extreme. Hence arose 
the Andaman tokens, to meet temporary difficulties as to local currency. 





17 Words similarly spelled are ta be distinguished by the pronouns in the Instrumental, 





/ » 
18 Similarly for the Feminine, after the model of the Paradigm § 133; ¢ g., @®° ditee-m ; from Gt 
af ® / / a : 
houn, @F hetsa-m; esho du! agi ditsg-y, SF heteg-y, by us——to you, 
@ ; - ¢ * 
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In September and October, 1860, Capt. J. C. Haughton, Superintendent of the Settle- 
ment, had to face a temporarily depleted treasury with many calls upon it for cash for current 
wants. He met his difficulties with skill and promptitnde, though furnished with the 
slenderest of mechanical appliances for the purpose. First, ‘‘ with the aid of a punch and some 
card-board, tickets were cut out, which, being duly sealed and signed, passed current for one 
Rupee.’ ‘This then was the first token, and it was allin MS., there being no Press in the 
Iglands at that time, 


Trouble with the card token began at once, for ‘some Burmese forgers speedily 
smitated the mintage, but were detected and punished. I have this month (writing on the 
12th October, 1860, to the Government of India) made tickets of a more elaborate ork Here 
we have the second MS. token. 


q - ° 
The Andaman tokens were, therefore, of card at first and were clearly introduced to over- 
come a temporary failure in currency. Six thousand were issued monthly. 


Tt was almost from the first perceived that the use of tokens in place of cash could be made 
to be of great advantage in a Settlement, consisting entirely of convicts and those in charge 
of them, from a disciplinary point of view. It provided a local currency ‘‘noteasily exchange- 
able by parties on board ships.” And it was this consideration that made the Superintendent 
recommend the permanent continuance of a token currency for the Andamans. He asked that 
it might be in copper, because of the worry of preparing his cards and the danger of their being 
forged. The suggestion was for a first issue of 20,000 copper tokens, to be struck at the 
Calcutta Mint “with any simple inscription such as, Andaman One Rupee Token, with the 
year on the reverse aud a hole in the middle.” As an alternative to new die, Capt. Haughton 
suggested the use of the die of the double gold mohur or any coin or medal not in general use” 
for one side of the token, ; 


The Government of India fell in with Capt. Haughton’s ideas, and at the suggestion of 
Col. Baird Smith, Mint Master, utilised the design of the Straits Settlements “‘ whole cent” for 
the new token. And thus came into existence the third Andaman token bearing date, 1861. 
This token was in copper, the obverse being copied from the Straits Settlements Copper 
Cent, and the reverse bearing Capt. Haughton’s inscription. Its full description is :— 
Obv.; Crowned Head of Her Majesty to left, quzen victoria. Rev.: In wreath, ont RupgE ; 
outside, ANDAMAN TOKEN 1861. Round hole throagh centre. Weight, 144 to 145 grs. Width, 
115 in. Mr. Rodgers, Cutalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Pt, IV, 1896, p. 198, by 
mistake classes these tokens as silver, 

Tn 1861, 20,000 copper tokens were received at the Port Blair Treasury, and in 1866, 
29,800 more were received, which bore date, 1866, on them, as can be proved from some 
forgeries (officially broken) cast in base metal in my possession, but I have been unable to 
find a genuine copper example. 

There were other remittances of these tokens in large numbers, and when they were ail 
. finally called in on the 28th April, 1870, it was calculated that 17,783 had not been returned 
to the Treasury. They are rare enough now! 

In 1867, the metal currency of the Settlement again became insufficient for the second 
time, and a card token was instituted temporarily between the 8th July, 1867, and the 26th 
October, 1867, by Col. B, Ford, Superintendent. This was done avowedly while waiting for 
“< the arrival of a supply of 10,000 (copper) tokens indented for from the Calcutta Mint.” ft 
waa called a ‘‘ paper currency.” The value of these tekeus was one rupee and they were printed 
on both sides. Qdv,: VALUE ONE RUPEE iN THE PORT BLAIR treasury: below, the number 


Rev. : “thiy office (i. e., the Superintendent’s) Royal Arms Stamp crossed 


in blue ink, Ar 
Thé copper tokens came to an end 


by a facsimile of my signature (B. Ford) stamped.” ! 
on the 23th April, 1870, by the ordora of the Goverament of India, and they were called in 
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ee ee 
on, and before, that date by a Circular Notice issued by Col. H. Man, Superintendent, on the 
26th March, 1570. Major Nelson Davies, Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of British Burmab, 
during the brief period while the Settlement was placed under the orders of that Government, 
inspected it in 1867, and reported adversely on the token system as a disciplinary measure; 
because, while tokens were introduced, the silver coinage which they were to represent was also 
freely admitted (vide Inspection Report, Penal Settlement of Port Blair, 1867, Vol. I, pp. 18, 
38,62; Vol. I. pp. 49, 158, 245). In this Report Major Davies, no donbt, bit upon a fatal 
error in the practical application of the token currency and hastened its extinction. 


There were, therefore, in use in the Andaman Islands between 1861 and 1870 at different 
periods token currencies issued in the following years :-— 


I, — 1860: card token, punched, 

II. -— 1860-1861 : improved card token, punched. 
III, — 1861 : copper token, punched. 
IV, — 1866: copper token, punched. 

V. — 1867: card token. 


Of these, the card tokens of 1860, and the copper tokens of 1861 and 1866, were forged to a 
considerable extent, 


All the tokens are now rare, and beyond some genuine specimens of the copper token of | 
1861 and forged specimens of the copper token of 1866, I have never been able to come 
across them at all. 


eerie ee 


A JAINA ACCOUNT OF THE END OF THE VAGHELAS OF GUJARAT. 
BY G, BUHLER, Pa.D., LL.D, ©. I. B, 


On going over the Tirthakalpa or Kalpapradipa of Jinaprabha, one of Dr. Peterson's 
acquisitions for the Bombay Collections, I find in the description of Satyapura, the modern 
Sachor in south-western Marvid, a brief account of the conquest of Gujarat by the 
Mahommedans which, I think, deserves to be made known, though the text ig rather corrupt 
For Jinaprabha isa contemporary witness of the events, which he mentions. According és 
Dr, Peterson, Fourth Report, p, xxxvil., his known dates range from (Vikrama) Sathyat 1349 
to Sathvat 1369. But according to the last verses of the Satrufijayakalpa, this portion of the 
Tirthakalpa was composed in V. S, 1884:-- 


MTA cantsrsrare [:] carat | 
HAT TATA TE: HET MATTE 1 43 || 
“sifTea [mae (S3] THAT! Para | 
TAA TTT: BETTIS (2 gaya: 1 yas 
His account is, therefore, worth taking into consideration, especially as ike dates of th 
Mahommedan historians do not agree, some‘ placing the conquest of Gujardtin A, D, 1 
and others, like the Mirdt-i-Ahmads and Ferishta three years earlier, What J inaprabha ion 


1s as follows :— : 


8g aearTSra fas SST TE TAT- 
vee Salat Alar TRA erat 
UCATeTIUCHT USCA Gesit | Paras hase ene. 
waiter 8S aS Rareea gar Peast | qh 
OEE nn re tS 
: St 
* The MS, used is No, 1256 of 1887-8, fols. 139. 4 The MS. has Foe e,~ 


a Perhaps DICE CE ba as +t, Eye : 
# Fol. 39, 1.6 #. of ais See H, Elliot’s History of Intha, Vol, IIT, p, 74, 
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SATII Iaee age (!) sag wafer a 
WAT MAIR Tar | Rove sy aT | Ara- 

Te AT Prager Afar wsitifaar sree 
awarsary ( Te) Astemurst fear ate 
Prasrsi cael er lar | rarasite | surarfarsir 

ASARAITHTT TTA 





“Then in the Vikrama year 1356 the youngest brother of Sultan AllAvadin, called Ulla 
Khan, started from the town of Dhilli for Gajarit, accompanied by the minister [Nusrat Khan] 
and nobles. The lord of Cittakada (Chitor), Samarasiha, then protected the Mévid country 
by paying a fine (?), Then the Yuvaraja Hammira,’ having . . . .the Vaggs country 
and having destroyed hundreds of towns reached AsAvalli,? and king Kannadeva (Karna II) 
fled. And having broken (the litga of Soman&tha with a strong blow. . . . . 9%,’ having 
punished,!? Ran& Marhdalikka of VAamanathali (Vanthl!) and established his authority in 
Sorath (Ulugh Khan) settling in Asivalli, burnt the monasteries, palaces and temples. 


Jinaprabha then goes on to narrate a miracle, performed by the Yaksha Bambhasanti, who 
made the gongs in the temple of Satyapura ring, whereupon thearmy of the Mléchchhas fled 
and the Jaina temple was saved fora time. He, however, admits that later the temple was 
defiled and the sacred image of Mah&vira was carried to Delhi in Vikramasathvat 1366 by 
Allavadina’s order and made an dsdyanabhdyanam, 


FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA. 
BY M. N. VENKETSWAMI OF NAGPUR, 
No. 11. — The Old Woman of the Sugar-cane Field) 


Once upon a time in a certain country there lived aking, One day he started on an expedi- 
tion, and, preceding his army and retinue, he became cut off from them, and found himself in 
the heart of a dense forest, Feeling very thirsty, and not having a single attendant to fetch 
for him a /é#d of water, he entered a sugar-cane field hard by. The owner of the field was an 
old woman. He addressed her thus :— 


‘Mother, will you kindly give me to drink? I feel very, very thirsty.” 


“Sir,” said the woman, ‘I have no water here, but there is a wella mile hence, You can 
go, mounted as you are on your horse, and slake your thirst there.” 

‘But,’ said the king, “Iam exhausted and fatigued, and have not the strength to go iso 
far, even on my charger.” 

On this the old woman, who was of a compassionate nature, pierced with a thorn one of 
the sugar-canes and extracted a Jé1é-full of juice and offered it to the king. He drank it, and 
finding it refreshing asked for more. The woman repeated the process, and obtained another. 
This he drank also and asked fora third draught, so thirsty was he. This request also she 
complied with. Refreshed thus, the king, before leaving the field, asked the owner what rent 
she paid for the ground, He was informed “ one rupee,” and the ungrateful king thought that 
the ground-rent levied was too little, 











6 This passage is corrupt beyond restoration and mutilated, but contains without donbt areferemce to the 
transportation of the idol to Delhi, — Elliot, op, cid, Vol. IIT. p, 44, 
 T suppose Ulli (Ulugh) Khin is meant; the word He, left untranslated, seems to be corrupt. 
* Asdval near Ahmedabad, where according to this account the battle seems to have been fought, 
9 See the note to the text, 10 Or “levied a fine from.” 
t Narrated by Jairam Kunbi, a chuprast in the Honorary Magistrate’s Court, City, Nagpur. 
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On a future occasion circumstances similar to the above bronght the king to the same 
sugar-cane field in the forest. He asked his old acquaintance fora drink. The obliging 
women pierced with thorns ten sugar-canes, but all to no purpose; for not one yielded any 
juice, The king asked of the cause of this, “Ah!” exclaimed the old woman, “do you not 
know it? This is caused by the perfidy of the king, for his mean heart has made the soil to lose 


its fertility.” 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘AN INSTANCE OF THE POWER OF INDIAN 
VILLAGERS TO COMBINE FOR THE 
COMMON GOOD, 


_ Tae other day, in visiting an Ahir village m the 
Gurgion district, I had occasion to pass through 
the dry bed of the village pond, accompanied by 
several of the villagers, and noticed that each 
man, as he passed along, stooped down to pick up 
4 clod of earth, which he carried to the margin of 
the pond and threw down outside. On enquiring 
the reason of this, I was told that it was a rule in 
the village, that no inhabitant should pass through 
the bed of the pond without doing a little in this 
way to deepen it, and clear it-of the sediment 
that is washed into it every year in the rainy 
season, 

In the Sirsé District, where owing to the great 
depth of the wells andthe general brackishness of 
the water in them, the pond is more important 
than usual to the comfort of the village, it is 
very common to find that a man is told off daily 
by rotation, among the different families of the 
village, whose duty it is to be present at the pond 
in the morning when the women come to get 
their daily supply of water for household pur- 
poses. He is provided with a spade and a basket 
or two, and before a woman is allowed to fill her 
jars with water from the pond, she must carry 
out a basketiul of earth excavated by the man on 


duty from the bed of the pond and throw it down 
outside. As this process goes on every day the 


pond is deepened by slow degrees, and its capa- 


} 


city for holding water thus increased. Thig js 
interesting as a simple example of the power of a 
village community to combine in a sustained 
course of action for the common good, 


J. Witson, in P. N. and Q. 1883, 


AN ORDHAL. 


A WRITER in Blackwood’s Magazine (June 1883), 
reviewing Fitzjames Stephen’s History of English 
Criminal Law, says:— “In the 25rd Canto of I] 
Purgatorio Dante writes :— ‘chi n’ha colpa eredu 
che vendetia di Dio non teme suppe,’ in allusion to 
an old superstition, according to which it was 
believed that ifthe murderer ate a sop of bread 
and wine on the grave of his (supposed?) 
victim within nine days of the murder, the 
right of vengeance was forfeited. To guard 
this right the relations of the murdered man 
watch his tomb to prevent the ceremony from 
being accomplished.” 


This method of avoiding a blood-feud was 
evidently of the nature of an ordeal, it being 
assumed that if the man was the real murderer 
and had killed the deceased worngfully the 
sop would choke him. The collocation of bread 
and wine is apparently connected with Holy Com- 
munion. Does any similar method of purging 
one’s self by ordeal from the acensation of blood.. 
guiltiness, and so avoiding a bloud-feud, exist 
among the races of our frontier P 

Dewzin Ippetson, in P. N. and Q. 1883, 





BOOK-NOTICE., 


THE SIDDHANTA DERPIKA, 


Tae Isonror Trura or Sropaanta Dererxa, a 
- Menthiy Journal devoted to Religion, Philosophy, 
Literature, Science, etc, Madras, C. N. Press, 4, 
Guruvappen Street, Black Town. Nos. 1 and 2, 
" We must express our pleasure at the appearance 
of this Magazine, though it is, perhaps, some- 
what too much imbued with the perfervidwn 
ingentum that distinguishes the Dravidian 
populations to altogether please the more 
phlegmatie Englishman, But its aim is high 
and its tone eleyating, and there is no doubt 
that it will do u great deal towards making better 
known, to the literary world at-any rate, the 


great wealth of Tamil Literature, if it continnes . 
as it has begun, by giving the texts with render- 
ings of the greater specimens thereof. It is of 
value, for instance, to have a reproduction of such 
texts as the Siraiiana Siddhiyar of Aru] Nandi 
Sivichdrya, even though the transliterations of 
the vernaeular words are unsteady and not always - 
correct. — 

We note also a memorandum by the veteran 
Tamil scholar, Dr. G. U. Pore, on the Tiruvd- 
chakem of Manika Vachdkar, and an advertise- 
ment stating that he will publish an Edition of it 
in full, if funds are forthcoming, Let us hope 
that they will be forthcoming. 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 
BY R. CO, TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p. 161.) 
pi 
The Effect of Bullion Currency. 


F the effacts commercially of the Burmese system of specie currency Yule? makes 

the following pertinent remarks :— “ Curiously enough our rupees were not merely 

not current as coin at Amarapoora, but the people were often unwilling to take them at all, 

except at a greatly depreciated value. So I have known a Scotch shopkeeper to decline ‘ that 

small thing,” a sovereign, preferring the well-thumbed indigenous one-pound note? In 1567, 

Cesar Frederick (Purchas, Vol, II. p. 1761) says: — ‘ If he (the merchant) bring money, he 
shall lose by it.’ 


“In any case of shop-purchase, before arriving at a price, one is always asked to shew the 
money.® Then anew element of bargaining comes into every purchase; the value of the 
money has to be ascertained, as well asthe value of the goods;andin all mercantile tran- 
sactions or other affairs involving considerable payment, an assayer or pwez4 is 
employed, who receives one per cent. upon allsales. He is supposed, on this understanding, 
to be responsible for the quality of all gold and silver received in payment, These przeds 
profess to judge by inspection merely and to appraise in this way within half per cent. of the 





38 Ava, pp. 238, 259. Seealso p. 346, As an instance of how far wrong one can go in generalising withont 
precise knowladge as to tha effects on a people of commercial relations novel to oneself; I would note the remarks 
of Mr. 8S. Davis, F. B. S. (the hero of Benares in 1798), in his posthumous Paper on the Bhitids (J. RB. A. 8S. 
Vol II. 1830), who says, p.17, that “there was (in his time) no other coin than the ° Bayhar ’ rupee,’ and that in 
very small quantities. He then proceeds to describe the people as living in a kind of Arcadian simplicity ~ 
without money. Buta perusal of these pages will shew that itis the possession of ‘money, > properly so called, 
that tends to induce commercial honesty and simplicity in dealings rather than the want of it. 

0 In the Mandalay District the debased taungbénni copper currency, described later on, was in 1887, found to 
be preferred to the Royal Mint currency. See Sladen’s experience in Bhamo in 1837, and Coopar’s in Western 
China in 1838, detailed further on in these articles. For the opposite experienca, where British rapees were 
eurrent inthe Siamese Shan States, when the local money was not, see Bock, Temples and HKlephanis, p. 159. 
Compare with his statem nt Colquhoun’s remark in Amongst the Shans, p. 192:— De Carne found our rupee was 
a redoubtable rival to the Siamese tical at Luang Prabang, and was accepted at the same value, although it is really 
worth sixpence less.’? In Bhamo and thereabouts, as far as Momien, sycee silver has, Iam told, disappeared from 
currency and its place taken by British rupees, and rupees are accepted at much above their intrinsic value in 
exchange for sycee. In 1883 Csoma de KGros told Prinsep that rupees were everywhere current in Western Tibet: 
Useful Tables, Thomas’ Ed, p. 32. Malcom, Travels, Vol. LI. p, 145, in 1835 found “ Company rupees and pice’ every- 
where currentin Arakan. In Tibet, Macmahon, Fur Cathay aud Further India, p. 237, says :—‘* According to 
Mr. Baber, “‘ Those ( rupees ) which bear a crowned presentment of Her Majesty's head are named Lama, Tob-du or 
Vagabond Lama, the crown being mistaken for the head-gear of a religious mendicant.’’ In 1863, an attempt by 
a British officer to introduce a copper coinage into Manipiir to displace the local bell-metal s#l entirely failed. The 
people would have none of if. Sas Brown’s Statistieal Account of Manipur, p. 89. In 1824, the Burmans at Prome 
at once melted down rupees paid to them by the British Forces into local currency in ticals. See Two Years in Ava, 
p. 280. M. Rocher, a French Tongking official, after explaining that dollars are only accepted at 7 °/, discount and 
then only in small quantities, gives this advice to travellers in Yunnan :—‘‘ Il y a donc tout avantage, pour les négo- 
ciants qui voudront faire le voyage, ase munir de lingots d’argent.” Toung Puo, Vol. I. p. 51. The Chinese, iu the 
early Seventeenth Century, melted. down all the foreign silver they could get hold of, wide PyrarJd de Laval’s statement 
(Hak, Soe. Bd., Vol. IL. p. 174):— “ The Chinese, too, never let so much as a testoon [the modern ‘ lizzy, worth 
in Henry VIlIth’s reign 61.] go out again, for they malt allthis silver into ingots and keep all their treasure in 
silver, and notin gold, which is vastly common and cheap there.”’ 

40 Malcom’s remarks on this point, Travels, Vol. IL. p. 239, are worth quoting infull. “ Silver, in passing 
from hand +o hand, becomes more and more alloyed, so that, when 2 man ig asked the price of a thing, he says, ‘let 
me see your money.’ He then regulates his charge by the quality of the silver, and a piece is chopped off to meet 

he bill; change, if any, being weighed in lead,” Oj. Lockyer, Trade in India, 1711, p. 89, as tothe Malay Country : 


p 182, as to China, 
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real value.t! Colonel Symes says that in no instance did he hear of a breach of trust committed 
by one of these pwezds ; ® bat Col. Burney with longer and more accurate experience of them, 
calls them asad nefarious set, quite unworthy of this high character, Their power of 
appraising is also much less than they profess. Burney found the valuations of some of those 
most esteemed as highly skilful to differ as much as ten per cent. among themselves, 


‘« Adding this percentage or brokerage to the loss of frequent melting, including doubtless 
considerable embezzlement by the operations, which is estimated at from one to two per cent. 
on each process ; and considering that all the silver current in the country is believed to go 
through the melting-pot on the average twice a year, some idea may be formed of the cost and 
wastage of this system,” “ : 


In Burmese times the pwéoz«o drove a thriving trade, for Phayre, Int. Num. Or., Vol, III, 
Pt. I. p. 88, tells us that “at the time of the British occupation of Prome, a town having 20,000 
inhabitants, there were in it not less than twenty paeézds, that is, brokers and assayers of silver, 
They had thier furnaces and crucibles in the corners of streets or under open sheds, like smithies, 
where they pursued their calling.’ Malcom, Zravels, Vol. I. p. 244 f., says that he found in 
1835 “ the assayers of the precious metals expert and exact; and as money goes by weight, and 
is therefore constantly cut to pieces and alloyed, these persons are numerous.” And at p, 270, 
he well explains the general attitude of the people towards currency. ‘The people are not 
anxions for coin, They cannot trust their rulers. They love higgling in bargains. They 
make a profit on their money, as well as goods, by increasing its alloy, and a numerous class of 
assayers, or brokers, called pwazahs (by foreigners poyzahs) subsist by melting up silver, to 
improve or deteriorate it, as they are desired. This they do before the owner's face, and have 
only the crucible and scoriae for their trouble.” 


Stretell, in his Ficus Hlastica in Burma Proper, 1876, a book full of the most valuable infor- 
mation about Upper Burma and the ways of its inhabitants, is disappointing as to currency, 
as he always quotes transactions and values in rupees.44 However, he mentions the brokers of 
the Great Bazaar at Mandalay, the Zéj6, and states that ‘’ the rate of exchange from rupees into 
silver bits was four per cent. and into copper bits Rs, 3-2.” The curious expression “ silver 
bits’? means, I gather, from pp. 76, 114, 155, 125, of the book, chips from lamps of silver, 
the smelting and adulterating of which for carrency the author found to be the chief employ- 
ment of the silver-smiths living north of Mandalay. Stretell talks of ‘legal’? qualities of 
stiver, going on Capt. Bower’s Bhumo Lup:dition Report, 1868, but he states he did not think 
that the silver-smiths adhered to the standards and he notes also the waste cansed by the 
system “Buying and selling is both tedious and wasteful : not only do those unfamiliar with 
the quality of the metal suffer, but great waste occurs in chopping off wee pieces from the ingot, 
to obtain the required weight at which the article purchased has been valued.” Stretell had 





4! See my remarks ante on valuation by rough assay. «2 See also Scott, The Burman, p. 299. 

8 See also MeLeod’s opinion in 1836 in his Jowrnal (House of Commons, No. 420 of 1869, pp. 57, 66), when 
writing of Kiang Tung and Ava. 

#t So does the French traveller Flouest, who was in Peguin 1786. See Toung Pao, Vol. I. pp. 203, 215 ff.: Vol. Il. 
pp. 25, 82, 38, 40, 47, 392,895 But fortunately he quotes (Vol. I. p. 215), “785 ticals ou roupies de 25 pour cent,” 
which shews us that hs really meant tickals when he said ‘‘ roupies.” Atp.216 he talks of “roupies de 25 pour 
cent.” Twice he mentions “ piasires,”’ 4. ¢., dollars, as currency, viz., at Vol. I. p. 208 and Vol, IT. p. 41, Ander- 
sou, Mandalay tio Momien, also almost always states payments in rupees, and sometimes even in pounds and 
puillings, See pp. 204, 233, 852. Colquhoun’s Amongst the Shans is quite disfigured by this habit See pp. 70, 180, 
135, 192, 274, 290, ete. The idea, no doubt, is in “‘ popular” works to bring prices home to Huropean readers, but 
it is apt to do the opposite : e.g., Colquhoan, op. cit, p. 253, in quoting a statement of Richardson’s, says, ‘ each 
household paid half a tical of coarse silver (1s. 8d).’? This is quite incorrect: half a Siamese tical was in Richard. 
son’s time worth roughly 1s. 8d., when of standard silver, and was certainly worth nothing of the sort when of coarse 
silver, as Richardson himself knew very well. One would also like to know exactly what was meant by the trans- 
lator in the English version of the Voyage de Siam, published in 1288, when le writes ( p, 122) of the ‘ Chineses ”’ 


of Batavia : — “ Some of them are very rich, and we were told that one of them died lately, who left behing him a 
Million in coined Money,” 
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evidently no greater faith in the pweg: /3 than had Yule, and unless the “silver bits”? he boucht 
; o 
r oY Ale é a , . = Gi ‘ a ‘ - ‘ 
W ith rupees at Mandalay at four per cent. exchange were of 66 silver, which was exceedingly 
nulikely, he was swindled by the Bazaar pweézds of Mandalay. 


Yule also says that “ besidas thes pwdz1s thare is another class so called, They 
are brokers appointed by the Government, who conduct all purchases made by foreigners of 
produce for exportation, apparently with some notion of keeping a check on the exportation 
of precious metals. They receive a half per cent. from the seller in all wholesale transactions.” 
This must be the tarega, of whom we hear so much from the oldest of the travellers, and, is 
probably the pymon of Symes (dua, p. 326), though Symes seems to have confounded the 
pymon (equal? pw snén, i. e, Government bullion broker) with the pi: 73. 


Flouest, who was in Burma abont ten years before Symes, writes thus’®: — “There is 
again in Rangoon a class of men very useful to the stranger. They ave a species of broker or 
exchange agent, and are called professionally poiment (? pwmén), They receive and pay 
for their constituents. In this way one avoids being cheated in the quality and weight of 
silver. It is necessary to take great care to record documents, aud to do it in a manner that 
they cannot be counterfeited. ‘L2s poiments’ take one per cent. of all the sums in their 
charge and are resvonsible for their fall distribution, waich they certify by receipts for the 
sums they have paid away,” Flouest, then, evidently hala small opinion of the honesty of 
the brokers. 

They naturally always loomed large in the eyes of the old travellers. In 1796 we find 
Cox (Burmhun Empire, p. 12) congratulating himself that, when he went to view the great 
pagoda at Rangoon, he found that the ‘‘ poyzah or sircar’’ had a house close by, and so gave 
him a good view of the place and people unmolested.*? 


We hear of them from time to time when Huropean merchants began trading in Burma 
and Pegu, and Yale's quotations in Hodson-Jobson, s. v. Tarega, are so fully to the point in 
this connection, that I give them here in full: — “This (word tureyz) represents a word for a 
broker (or person analozous to the Hong merchants of Canton in furmer days) in Pega, in the 
days of its prosperity. The wordi3 from South Inlia, We have in Telagu, turaya “the 
occupation of a broker;” Tamil, farayznz, “a broker.” 

“15868. — Sono in Pegu otts sensari del Re che si chiamano Tarege li quali sono obligati 
di far vendete tutte le mercantie — per il peezz) corrente, — Ces Mederici,y in ERanusiv, 
iii, 3Yo. 

‘©1583. — Hi se fosse alcuno che a tempo del pagamento per non pagar si absentasse dalla 
cittd, o si ascondesse, il Tarrecd e obligato pagar per lui. — I Tarrecd cosi si demandano i 
sensari. — Ga Baldr, f. 107v, 1U8. 

1587, — There are in Pegu eight brokers, whom they call Tareghe, which are bound to 
sell your goods at the price they.be woorth and you give them for their labour two in the 
hundred: and they be bound to make your debt good, becanse you sell your marchandises 
upon their word. — R. Fitch in Hakluyt, ii, 893." 


cern raa eR  E — e 


45 They are referred to in Two Years in Ava, in p. 280, as a particular class of silver-smiths. Something of 
the same system must have existed in Portuguese India in the early Seventeenth Century. See Pyrard de Laval's 
accounts of the cherzfes (srifs) of Goa: Hak. Soc. Hd, Vol. IL. pp. 37. Purt of the H. L. Company’s establish- 
mont at Madras in 1711 was “two Essay Masters, bot at 1201. per An.” Lockyer, #. J. Trade, p. 14. 

«6 Touny Pao, Vol. IL. p. 40: see also Hunter, fegu, p. 85, who was in Rangoon the year befo'e Hlouest, 

t? Gox, or rathor his son and editor, is one of the most perfect coiners of words among Indo-European writers, 
Thus, poyzah as above becomes poizzh at p. 179, and “ poizat or shroff”’ at p. 186. 

48 Thore is a word tarra, constantly used by British merchants in Siam and Burma in the Seventeenth Century, 
but not explained in Yule, which seems to be connectel with tarzja, It meant a written license to trade, or as 
Hamon Gibbon quaintly puts it “ tarraes or lrés Patents, ’’ See Anderson, Siam, pp. 54, 113, 117, 124, 123, 127, 
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There was evidently a custom of the same description prevalent in Siam until quite lately, 
for in Sir Henry Parkes’ “Agreement” consequent on Sir John Bowring’s Treaty of 1885 
with Siam, we find in the “ Schedule of taxes on garden-ground, plautations, and other lands” 
the following Section: — “Sixty cowries are levied per tical as expenses of testing the quality 
of the silver on all sums paid as taxes under the the long assessment. Taxes paid under the 
annual assessment are exempted from this charge,” Again under “ Customs Regulations” we 
find a Section :— “‘The receiver of daties may take from the merchants two salungs per catty 
of eighty ticals for testing the money paid him as duties,” 4 


Horace Browne, in his Accouné of the District of Thayetmyo, a high authority on all matters 
connected with Burma and its people, however, (p. 96), agrees with Symes as to the honesty 
of the old brokers, for he writes :— “ Produce brokers were licensed. They were to take ong 
per cent. on the value of the goods sold from the seller and the same from the buyer, and one 
half of the amount realised by them they had to pay inas Government revenue. This Govern- 
mental supervision of brokers was an institution well suited to the requirements of the country, 
and its abandonment on the British side of the frontier is one of the points in which our 
administration contrasts unfavourably in the eyes of the people with that of the Native 
Government, Under the Native Government dishonesty or peculation on the part of a broker 
was almost unknown, and on the rare occasions when it did occur wag easily detected and 
punished. Under the British Government ignorant people from the interior are frequent! y 
victimised by men who set themselves up as brokers on the river-bank,” 


It must be remembered, however, that Burney got his information from personal ex pe- 
rience and observation, whereas Symes spoke from slight experience and Browne perforce heard 
only the statements of persons, who were, as likely as not, laudatores temporis acti, 


The ways of Chinese money-changers and brokers in similar circumstances are well illus- 
trated by Huc,®° who has no hesitation in setting them all down as rogues. According to their 
customer, they cheated in weight if they valued fairly, and they cheated in value if they 
weighed fairly ; or they weighed fairly and valued fairly, but cheated the country bumpkin in 
calculating. But Huc does not lay it to their charge that they doctored the silver, as we 
shall see below that the Burmese did, though he tells us a story to shew that this was at any 
rate sometimes done, 


M. Rocher, a French Tongking official, writing in 1890,5! tells us much the same story 
of the Yiinnan traders, He says that the silver tael is the currency of the country, but that the 
quality of the silver and the currency varies with each place. At ‘ Mong-T'ze’’ the tael 
weighs 0°037 grammes and is 3 per cent. higher in value than that of Yiinnanfa, 10 per cent. 
better than that of Shanghai and about 1°45 less than that of Canton. And he then goes on 
to say that, “It is difficult to give a weight with mathematical exactness.®2 Every dealer has 
two methods of weighing, according as he pays or receives. The difference between the two 
varies several points in the tael!”’ 


Gouger, in his own inimitable manner, gives a graphic, and for the present discussion 
instructive, account of his first dealings at the Burmese Court, at p. 41 of his Prisoner in 
Burmah, The date must have been sometime in 1822 or 1823. After explaining how the 
various ladies about the Court had each taken from his bales what she fancied, he writes :— 
“ So far everything went on agreeably, but now came the painful duty of telling each of the 
fair purchasers how much she had to pay, and the still more difficult one of assessing the 
value of the gold and silver she presented for payment. The king’s command, however, must 


#2 Bowring’s Siem, Vol. IT. pp. 245, 247, 6° Nat, Ill. Library Ed., Vol. II, p. 114 ff 

5 Tourg Pao, Vol. I. p 51. 

52 Dr. Vorderman, writing in 1890, on Chinese apothecaries’ weights in Batavia, remarks, after giving some 
valuable and remarkable instances, on the total want of uniformity in them, Young Pao, Vol. I. p, 180 & 
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be obeyed. Hach lady must again be paraded in turn to make payment for what she had 
taken, His Majesty remained to see fair play and entered into the spirit of the trafficking 
laughing heartily at every dispute which subsequently occurred. Scales and weichts vere 
now introduced, but this I could not stand. My amour propre rebelled against it, i insisted 
on making over this part of the play to Shwai-ee (Shwé fi, a Musalmin servant with a 
Burmese name). I professed my ignorance of the touch of gold and the face of silver, an 
avowal that no doubt relieved the apprehensions of the ladies, who were looking for a 
grasping creditor, and who, with all their good-humoured smiles, were not free from ente of 
avarice, or it might be only a love of bargaining, Never was aman so baited as the poor 
Malabaree (the servant). Whenever he gave his honest opinion of the value of the gold, he 
was instantly assailed, accused of cheating, threatened, coaxed, bullied and called very hard 
names. WhenlI was appealed to, I always gave judgment in favour of the lady, for finding 
that the gentle creatures were, by their own unbiassed and volantary assessment of prices, 
paying five and six times as much as the goods cost, I could well afford to be generous. The 
easy indifference I manifested in submitting to what they knew to be attempts at imposition 
gained me high favour, while it conferred also perhaps the character of a green-horn, — 
With all their eagerness to take petty advantages, honesty was enforced in the main and 
no one was allowed to evade the payment of her debt, My jactotum put up his gold and 


silver into bags,”53 











Mr. Gouger’s subsequent difficulty was that, having amassed thus a weight of silver and 
gold equal to about £8,000, he could neither legally transport the metal itself, nor goods repre- 
senting its value, out of the country, except by bribing officials, but he notes that the bribing, 
thongh heavy, was worth a merchant’s while, considering the prices paid for goods imported 


(p.64f£.). 

JT must clinch my evidence by a passage from @ book bya wellknown Burmese 
writer, Maung Bah Wah. Itisin English and is entitled, The Oulward Man and the Inward 
Man®4 At p. 55, the writer gives a reminiscence of his childhood, which is of the first 
importance for the present subject :— “I remember when I was a child, how J hoped to see my 
father come back from his trading tour, and my mother from the bazaar, where she went only 
once a week, orsometimes twice, and bronght provisions sufficient for a week, We had no 
copper or silver coins then as you have now (writing for his grand-children), and with which the 
present-day children know how to buy and sell. In those days it was not every grown-up 
person that knew how to properly assay lumps of silver, which were more or less impure 


and which were then in current use. Some are preseryed inthe Phayre Museum™ here 
(Rangoon).” 

That travellers had to be habitually cautious as to receiving bullion, we have many 
instances, of which the following is a fair example. Dr. Richardson, in his Journal of @ 
Fourth Mission to the Interior of the New Settlements in the Tenasserim Provinces, in 1836,56 
writes of the Méné State, and says: — ‘‘In the meantime he (the military commander) sent 


me for current expenses 484 ticals (called 50) of coarse silver, or Rupees 32}.” This shews 
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ot At p, 68 he says that the people “ came with bags of silver and gold in bullion to pay for their purchases.” 

tt A remarkable book by a remarkable man. He was a leading member of an ardent sect of Christians In Rane 
goon, who have, with an independence of spirit and thought Very notable in the conditions, worked out for them. 
selves, and formed without extraneous aid, a dogma and ritual of their own quite worth study. Maung Bah Wah 
yery kindly presented me with the literature of the Sect, andi hope some day to give an account of it, The 
origin of the Sect is explained in ‘‘ A Statement of the True Case, *? 1886, inEnglish. Its ideas are contained in Tie 
Lord’s Supper, Pwédd, 1887; The Lord’s Day, Ubitkné, 1883; The Fellowship of the Apostles, Thindpwejins, 1888 ; 
Hy mas, 1885 ; New Spiritual Songs, 1887, All these books are in Burmese. 
_ 8 Thave gathered in conversation with Maung Bah Wah that they were presented by himself and were speci. 
mens of ngwlin, a species of silver currency to be described in its proper place later on, 

5¢ House of Commons, Part. Papers, No. 240 of 1869, p, 124, 
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that this cautious traveller both weighed and valued the silver presented, as a matter of 
course.57 

Yule, Cuthay and the Way Thither, Vol. I. p. clvi., incidentally proves that the difficulties 
created by a bullion currency are a very old story in Hastern lands, and has a most interesting 
quotation from Pliny, shewing that nearly two thousand years ago the more intelligent 
rulers of the Far Hast were quite alive to the value of an exact currency, though 
unable to secureit. “We had an opportunity of more correct information in the reign of 
Claudius, when ambassadors came from the Island (Ceylon). A freedman of Annius Plocamus, 
who had farmed the customs of the Red Sea from the Imperial Exchequer, after sailing round 
Arabia, was driven by storms past Carmania, and on the fifteenth day made the port of 
Hippuri (in Ceylon}, Here he was entertained by the king with kindness and hospitality for 
six months ; and when he learned to speak the language, in answer to the king’s questions, 
told him all about Cesar and the Romans, Nothing that the king heard made such a wonder- 
ful impression on him as the opinion of the exactness of our (Roman) dealings, which he 
formed from seeing, in some Roman money that had been taken, that the coins were all of the 
same weight, though the heads upon them shewed that they had been struck by different 
princes,” 58 


In 1886, Dr, Bayfield, Assistant Resident at Ava, was sent on a journey from Ava to the 
Assam frontier, and the observations of this highly qualified observer give us a fair insight 
into the monetary system of a country having a lump silver currency of fluctuating 
intrinsic value, Throughout his Report®® he uses the tickal, to denominate a fixed weight of 
the metal and to estimate payments in cash, Thus we find him (p. 188) saying, “ the monthly 
duties of the chokey (custom-house) average about seventy ticals, of which forty go to the 
Queen and the remaining thirty are divided amongst the customs officer and his followers,’’66 
But that the quality of the silver entered vitally into all fiscal calculations, the quota. 
tions below will shew. 


(Page 158.) “This district was ordered to furnish 25 men for the Mydwun’s deputation, 
and was therefore called upon for 25 viss of silver (one viss equals 100 tickals), each man being 
supposed to receive one viss for his services. This sum is collected from the district at the rate 
of two or three ticals per house, more or less, until the amount is paid. Before the men get 
it, however, it is refined down to about 70 to 75 tickals, previously deteriorated to 50 per cent, 
money! The Government officers keep the remainder,” 


I gather that the Government collection was in ywetni, or standard silver,® and 
that by 50 per cent, silver is meant 50 per cent. of that standard. The next quotation supports 
this idea (p. 208 f.) : —- ‘‘This evening an officer of the Wuntho force, a poor old man, 
61 years of age, applied to me for some cough medicine, He complained bitterly against the 
Mydéwun, who had struck him for presuming to intercede for his men against a demand for two 





7 So Pegolotti, in advising travellers and merchants of his day (early KIVth Cent. A. D.), says: — “‘ You may 
reckon the sommo (ingot of silver) to be worth five golden florins (ducats)” avd so on, He is always cautious :— 
“you may reckon;” “you may caleulate.’? See Yule, Cathay, Vol. IL. p. 293 ff. Yule, op. cié., has a number of 
references to the use of gold and silver by weight in the XIIIth and XIVth Cent, A. D, all over the Asiatic 
Continent: Vol. I. pp. cxcix., coxix,, elxx.: Vol. IT. pp. 584, 586, 590, 

8 The following note in the Atheneum, No. 8442, Oct. 14, 1893, p. 515, shews that the working of the human 
mind has in this matter been everywhere and at all times the same :—The place called the ‘‘ steelyard ’’ (in London) 
derived its name undoubtedly from stiliard, a corruption (through stalier, stadtero, stadera, statera) of orarnp, the 
standard coin, Just as the Hasterlings introduced sterling money, so also they introduced the system of weighing by 
the statera, the sterling penny, the standard coin of specific value and definite weight.” 

b9 See Bengal Govt. Selections : Hill Tracts between Assam and Burma, 1878, pp. 184-245. 

&0 This was the usual custom in hisday. Thus, in 1885, Capt. Hannay, op. cit., p. 103, remarks that “the 

- price of the common or mixed amberis 24 ticals a vis, or Rs. 4 per 1 seer: ”? which must be taken to be merely a 
rough calculation of relative values, Bayfield, p. 148, values, in 1836, 120 tickals at, Rs. 150, Watson, in 1865, had to 
weigh out 83 rupees as the equivalent of 6 tickals in the Shan States. Records, Gout. of India, Salween Survey, Pp. 22. - 

61 Yweini silver will be described under its appropriate head later on. 
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tickals per man, which the Myéwun had this day ordered to be assessed, This is the third 
demand that has been made upon them, and considering the excessive price of provisions 
(4 to 5 tickals per basket (of rice) ), it does seem, even for Burma, somewhat unjust. At 
Mogaung three tickals, at Maingk’un two, and here two, making from the whole force, say 
1,900 who pay, out of the 2,000 men, 10,500 tickals. It is true, that with the money thus 
collected the troops are furnished with rice, but it is probably at the rate of 500 per cent, above 
what they themselves buy it at, and above what the Myéwun actually pays for it. The peculiar 
beauty and refinement of the transaction is that the money is paid out of the sum each 
man received for his services on the present mission, and although they were paid in silver 
varying from 25 to 60 per cent. alloy, the Myéwun’s assessment must be made in ruetnee 
(ywetint), nearly equal to rupee silver.’ ’6& 


The ways of this exemplary Burman official under the late dynasty are thus clearly 
explained to us. His escort received something under 40 7% of the pay collected for them in the 
first transaction. Of standard silver each man had received in fact 40 tickals at the outside 
and of this the Myéwun had extracted from him before the journey was half through 7 tickals for 
food, for which the Myéwun had paid about 1} tickals. So that his personal profits at that 
stage had amounted to 655 74 on the original transaction. It is hard to believe that any “ pay- 
master-general”’ of forces could make such profits, were the facts not stated in the matter-of- 
fact diary of an eye-witness. 

As to the disastrous effect this particular official’s exactions had locally on occasion, Bay- 
field tells us (p. 164) that the people of Yenké had to pawn their cattle in order to meet them. 


In estimating revenue, Bayfield usually states the sum simply in viss® and 
occasionally in “viss of silver.’ The silver he meant was evidently yweini, as he says (op. 
cit. p. 280):— “ The total amount of revenue received last year was 220 viss of silver, equal 
to about 25,000 rupees.” This would make a tickal worth abont one rupee and a seventh, 
shewing this estimate to be in terms of ywetnt. Similarly, he estimates large payments in 
viss and “viss of silver :’’ thus, at p. 163, he puts the cost of a monastery at 95 viss, and at 
p. 224, part of the price of a Kachin Chief's bride ata “ viss of silver.’ But when talking 
of commercial prices he is sometimes careful to state the quality as well as the weight 
of silver: thus, in Khyangdaung in 1836, rice sold at 50 tickals of 25 ({ to 80 { money per 
100 baskets ( p. 158), and paddy sold in the Bhamo market at 15 tickals of 10 {% silver per 
100 baskets (p. 230). These sums 1 take to be respectively worth in existing rupees about 
Rs. 39 and Rs. 13, the latter a price which would make a modern Rangoon rice-miller’s fortune 
in a single year. 

Horace Browne, Account of the District of Thayetmyo, in giving (pp. 95 #f., 101 ff, 107, 111) 
a description of the revenue in Burmese times from 1783 to 1852, not only says that the revenue 
was paid in ywetni, but gives several calculations of the value in rupees of revenue stated in 
viss of silver, and these calculations shew that it was paid in ywetnt, And they, moreover, 
prove that the ways of Dr. Bayfield’s Myéwun were not confined to that official, as the following 
interesting quotation from Gen. Browne’s observations (p. 103) will sufficiently shew :— 
“The interference of the officials with the standard currency (in King Pagan’s time, 1846 to 
1852), and weights of the country caused universal alarm and dissatisfaction. The revenue 
had always been paid in “rwetnee’” (5 % alloy)® silver. The standard now was raised and 20 
to 80 per cent. extra was demanded on the plea of this silver being of too low a value. The 
revenue collectors, moreover, now claimed the right of attaching pieces of lead to the royal 
standard weights which were used in receiving revenue.” 

62 Ywetnt is 85 % of Burmese pure silver and modern rupee silver is 96; %. In Bayfield’s time it was probably 


of less value, : : 

68 Op, cit. pp. 164, 168, 176, 185 : and pp. 157, 230. So does Crawfurd, Stam, throughout his book, in catties and 
\piculs. See pp. 331, 579, ete. 

6k This is a mistake: see later on under the description of yweint. 

% Hither percentage would have raised the quality beyond the purest silver the Burmese could make | 
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Practises of this description seem to have been habitual with the Burmese, for Clement 
Williams, Through Burma to Western China, p. 86, tells the following tale ae I also learned 
from the Chinese (at Bhamo) that the mines in the Burman-Shan territory, which were formerly 
worked by the Chinese, who paid duty to the Burmans, had for some time been left uaworked, 
in consequence of the oppression of the Burmese superintendents. These mines yield a rich 
argentiferous lead, from which silver can be readily extracted, and are said to be easy of 
access. For the same reason, gold was little sought arter, —a fortunate find being 
always exagoerated and made an excuse for plunder by the officials. Hven turning up the 
yround in the old city was not safe, if anything rare or valuable was found. An inhabitant of 
the old city of Pagan, for example, came upon five vessels of gold with twelve thousand 
rupees, for which an equivalent in the new gold was ordered to be given by the King; the 
money was sent from the treasury, but very little of it reached its proper owner, as the 
Myowoon, on various pretences, managed to secure the lion’s share.” | 

Badly, however, as the Government officials behaved in the instances above quoted, the 
Chinese are shewn to have behaved worse not long previous to 1844; witness Hue’s state- 
ment that the tributary Tartar princes had on one memorable occasion received their pensions 
payable in gold in ingots of copper gilt.® 
- 5, 

Valuation by Weight. 

T have already had reason to refer to payments in tickals and viss, 7. e., by weight, when 
discussing the effect of an uncoined currency on pecuniary transactions. I now propose ta 
consider the point in greater detail. 


There is a distinct statement as to valuation by weight in the remarks of a writer wha 
was in Rangoon in 1782 (Hunter, Pegu, p,85):—‘*‘ The principal money of this country is 
silver, which is not coined, but paid by weight. The smallest denomination is the Tycal; 
one hundred Tyecals make one Viss ; and these are used in weighing goods as well as money.’ 67 


In continuation of this evidence, we find that during the War of 1824, Burmese property 
‘was apparently valued by British officers and others in tickals: »id2 Wilson’s Documents 
J llustrative of the Burmese War®8 Thus,in No, 85, describing the papers taken in the entrenched 
position of the Burmese on the 15th December, 1824, (p. 102 #f,), he gives all sorts of curions 
information about the Burmese General Mahé Bandula.2® Among other papers, a letter was 
found, addressed to him, which acknowledged the receipt of “1,000 tickals per order of Maha 
Bandula,” A paper was also found describinga number of the general’s private expenses, 
‘This paper is full of remarkable old Anglo-Indian words, and from amongst the items I selec¢ 
the following as interesting in many ways :— 


“ Leawes for choppering Bundoolah’s house _.,. oe te Tickals 1 
pawn for Bundoolah ate ve ae wes ee sate 4 
betel for do. as ules ree ves o ose J 
a pot for Bundoolah to bath (sic)in ... xe see one 1 
saddle, bridle, etc.7@ ,., a sue oe =e see * 19 


eens De Reena) 


66 Nat. Ill, Library Hd., Vol. If. pp. 228, 299. 

6? Malcom, Travels, Vol. IL. p. 269, distinctly states the same thing in 1885. Three ‘ cyclists” going round the 
world wrote to the Calcutta Englishman (Oct. 13, 1897, p. 5) from across the Burmo-Chinese border :—“! The manner 
in which we proceeded was to have drafts on Chinese firms in various towns, From these firms we were ableto obtain 
nuggets of silver. The nuggets we carried with us, and in every village we sold them by weight in exchange for ‘eash.’ 

6 See also Two Fears in Ava, pp. 195, 201, 245 f., and Alexander, Travets, p. 21. Laurie, Pegu, p. 53, has a cou- 
fused referencs to the same ideas in the War of 1852, when he writes of Rangoon :—“ Juvenile money-changers, a8 
they sat, gave a rupee an occasional ring, tossing it with the air of men well up in their business: they receive one 
pice or three pie — the fourth of an ounce or three half-pence — for changing a rupee,” ge 

© For this title, see Phayre, Hist. of Burma, p. 238, and Bigandet, Life of Gaudama, Vol, If. p. 80. 

% Ina list on p. 104 of property captured, which had belonged to Bandula, we find:—“silver Falec 1, silver 
Katorah 1, silver Peck Dawn 1, silver Pawn box 1,A red Ungurka, 4 or 5 plain Pucholes (p's8}, a broadcloth 
Cnudder, 4 Cheek (? check) Pacholes, Dhooties.” 
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Again in No. 174 (B).— Deposition of John Laird, Kisq. (a prisoner among the Burmese), 
we have (p. 223) a clear instance of money valued merely as weight ;7! there being at that 
time no coinage whatever : — 





“Q. Did you go up (to Ava) in chains ? 


A. No, I paid a bribe of 60 ticals to the commander of the war boat sent from Ava to 
convey me and was excused. 


Q. With what offence were you charged ? 


A, With none whatever that Iam aware of. I was simply told that the King had called 
me. Fifty men came to my house to put me inirons. I said, ‘ Don’t put mein irons, I will 
make you a present.’ They demanded 600 ticals, and were finally satisfied with 60.” 


Mr. Laird also stated he never paid by retail more than one tical a viss for pickled tea, 
and describing the ransom paid by or for the prisoners he stated it all in ticals (pp. 226 £f.), 
Nevertheless in valuing Siamese sugar we find :— 


“Q. What was the price of this sugar in the market of Ava ? 
A. From 30 to 36 sicca rupees”? the 100 viss, or 365 lbs. avoirdupoise (sie) ” (p. 226), 


At p, 238 ff, is the deposition of “Agha Mahomed,” a merchant, who (on p. 239) states that 
a bounty of 150 ticals was given to the Burmese Army because the King saw that the Enelish 
paid their troops monthly and considered that this was the reason they fought so well. “But 
few troops obtained” this bounty. 


In the Appendix to Wilson’s work we find revenue and fines stated simply in ticals,74 
E. g., Document No. 21, p.xlv., says : — ‘ The taxon the Karians (Karens in the Bassein District) 
was rated at about 18 ticals annually per plough or yoke of buffaloes, — the total produce of this 
was about 45,000 ticals.” On p, xlvi. it is stated that ‘* the revenue on law proceedings was 
divided between the Government and the local authorities, and the latter not unfrequently were 
obliged to coutract for their proportion. They sometimes had, however, to pay instead of 
receiving, aud in case of robbery, where the offenders were not secured, the head men of the 














11 There are several passages in De Morga’s Philippine Islands shewing that the early Spanish merchants 
valued money by weight as oftenas by quantity of coin, EH. g.,‘‘ The galloon Santo Tomas, which was expected from 
New Spain, with the silver of two years belonging to the merchants of the kingdom.’’ (Hak. Soc, Ed., p. 170), 
This was in 1578. On the 25th April in the next year the Spanish Captain, Francisco de Ibarro, when his ship, the 
Buen Jesus, was seized by the Dutch, threw all his specie overboard, and all that was taken by the Dutch was 
‘in the pilot’s hose, where there was a little bag with just a pound of gold” (p. 177). In 1603 Governor Pedro de 
Acuiha, gave some mandarins from China ‘‘a few presents of silver and other articles’’ (p. 220). In describing the 
curious local custom of full, half, and quarter and joint slaves, De Morga says, p. 299, that “the common price of a 
(complete) slave usually is (c. 1609) at the most ten taels of fine gold, which are worth eighty dollars (Spanish),’’ 
At p. 302, he says that barter of one thing for another was the usual way of trade, and ‘‘ sometimes @ price intervened 
which was paid in gold according to the agreement made,”’ 

Anderson, Siam, quotes many passages from English mercantile documents shewing that the English also in the 
Seventeenth Century valued money by weight :— e.g., p. 148 £., Capt, Barkin of the Patani Merchant, made a claim 
in 1678 of ‘* 1,100 ticals of ready money.’’ In the same year Mr. Sanger, the factor in Siam, received an advance of 
‘900 cattees of silver from the King” (p. 144). See also pp. 160 f., 280. 

72 That the term “rupee” wasan exceedingly vague one, is graphically pointed out by Mr. Gouger, Prisoner in 
Burma, p. 298, where he shews that a memorandum, attached to the Treaty of Yandaboo (1825), stating that the 
term “rupee” in the Treaty meant sicca, i. ¢., Bengal rupees, and not Madras rupees, was due to his advice, and 
made a difference of Rs. 70,0C0 onthe whole agreement in favour of the Hast India Company, owing to the sicca 
rupee being worth 34 to 7 per cent. more than the Madras rupee. ‘The mistake arose of omitting to define the term 
from the British officers drafting the Treaty coming from Bengal, whereas the ouly rupee known to the Burma Gov. 
ernment was the Madras rupee. I ought to remark, however, that the additional article to the Treaty says nothing 
about sicca or Madras rupees. See Wilson, Documents of the Burmese War, No. 170, p. 210. 

78 Gouger, Prisoner in Burma, p. 270, says the amount was 100 tickals, equal £12, 

% In Quedah (Kora or Kala) the Chinese found in 618-906 A. D., that “as taxes people pay a little silver sa? 
Indo-China, Ind Series, Vol. I. p. 242. In Malacea, in1116 A, D., tribute was paid in “‘taels of gold ;” op, cit. p, 243. 


Cf. Gout. of India Records, Salween Survey, 1865, p. 7. 
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villages were punished by heavy fines, payable half to the State and half to the Viceroy. The 
chief punishment of all crimes was fine: as, 15 ticals for abuse without blows, 30 ticals for 
assault without bloodshed, 30 ticals for adultery, 20 per cent. for debt denied, from 100 to 500 
ticals for murder and gang robbery, although they were sometimes capitally punished,” 


At p. lx. in Document No, 26 pearls in Tenasserim are valued in ticals, whereas in 
Mergui we find that as early as 2nd March, 1826, an Officer reporting that the tical 
had been superseded by the rupee.” 


In Document No. 83 is a long account of money dealings with Siam in 1827 at 
p. lxxxiii. ff., from which we gather that “the Siamese tical, as assayed lately at the Calcutta 
Mint, is worth one sicca rupee and about three annas and a half. The sicca rupee is not current 
in Siam, but the Spanish dollar?® is very readily received — at the usual market rate of six and 
a half selungs.’ At the calculations given, dollars and ticals on these pages work out to 1°625 
ticals to 1 dollar. 4 


But on p. lxxxvii. we have an-exceedingly interesting note as to methods of dealing with 
@ currency without coinage. Opium in Siam was contraband at that date, and “ the penalty 
of late years has been forfeiture of the opium, with a fine of eight times the weight in 
silver.” “7 


Mrs. Leonowens, authoress of those somewhatinflated books, Siamese Harem Life, and 
English Governess at the Siamese Court, and who was in Bangkék from 1862 to 1869, gives 
several instances, interesting because unconsciously introduced, of the way in which the cur- 
rency was regarded in her time. In Harem Life we find, at p. 20, that “a reward of twenty 
caties (about-1,500 dollars)” is offered for a ranaway girl, and at p. 40 that these “twenty caties”’ 
had been expended in articles for the use of priests. Here we see weight used for money, 
and by @ chance note that the metal was silver.’® 


Dr. Anderson, Mandalay to Momien, p. 90, mentions thata Kachin Sébwi demanded “two 
bushels of rupees” as the price of an escort. At p. 432, he noticed that the only way of 
making a Kachin Chief grasp the amount of silver in a sum of ten thousand rupees was by 
telling him that he would receive “three basketfuls of silver.’’ 


Writing a few years previously, Clement Williams (Through Burma to Western China, p. 50) 
states that he found a man washing gold at Singi, near Mandalay, and the payment of this 
man by weight of silver comes out rather curiously :— ‘ The digger, who was old, somewhat 
surly and not at all eager, said that he did not earn more than a moo (threepence) a day, and 
he nly worked because the Governor wanted gold for presentation to his Majesty.” <A mi is 
one-tenth of a tickal, which Williams valued at half-a-erown in silver. 


In Scott’s Administration Report of the Northern Shdn States for 1892-3, in the remarks, 
p-» 16, on the North Hsen Wi (Theinni according to customary European spelling) State, 
there is a rough treaty of peace between the Chinese, Kachins and Shans, which well 
illustrates the mode of dealing with money and of valuing it. ‘It appears that there was a 
compact in Kun Ling, drawn up many years ago, according to the terms of which the Chinese, 








75 In 1845 the rupee seems to have been well understood, for Winter in his intelligent and well illustrated book, 
A Trip to Rangoon in 1845, says that “ the charge for a passage ina Burmese boat from Rangoon to Ava was then only 
about two rupees.” 

76 Being the money then current in Penang, Quedah, Singapore, etc, See Crawfurd, Siam and Cochin-China 
Chaps. I., IL, and XIX. : also in Cochin-China, see op. ctt. pp. 225, 517, 582. ' The term dollar is used also in the great 
Treaty with China of 1842, See Herstlett’s Treaties and Tariffs, China, p. 7. Taels are not mentioned in Treaties till 
1858. See op. cit. pp. 27, 31, and we seem to have again reverted to dollars in Treaties in 1865, op. cit. p. 109; and 
to have stuck to that denomination ever since. 

™ So in Java at the time of the T’ang Dynasty of China (618-906 A. D.) the pay of troops and the price of girls 
in marriage was estimated inlump gold. See Indo-China, 2nd Series, Vol, I. p. 148, 

78 See algo op. cit. pp. 61,63, 259. At p. 103 a reference seems to be made clearly to “ ticals of gold,’’ there called 
* pieces of gold,” and to a ratio of 16 to 1 between gold and silver. See, too, Siamese Court, pp. 106 f£., 108, 298, 
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Kachins and Shans were to live in amity and unite against whichever party broke the peace. 
Tho penalty for failure to obey the terms of the agreement was to be &@ mule-load of 
money, one pannier full of gold and the other full of silver. The Kachins broke the 
treaty by fighting, the Shans by refusing to fight, and the Chinamen are equally indignant with 
both,”® all the more because there is not the remotest chance of recovering the fine from either 
Kachins or Shans,” 


Further on, at p. 25, in the remarks on the Wild Was, the author states, with regard to the 
custom of these peoples of propitiating their spirits by offerings of human heads, that ‘heads 
may be bought by unlucky or indolent villages, The prices run from two rupees (no doubt 
tickals) weight of silver for the head of a Lem, who is as easily killed as a puppy-dog, to a 
couple of hundred for unusual or fashionable heads,” 


In 1888 an exceedingly interesting and ethnologically valuable communication was 
received by the Burma Government from the ‘ Luttd® on the subject of the power of a Burman 
Buddhist to make a will. Hight cases of unquestionable wills were given, and from these I will 
now proceed to shew how personalty in cash was stated, 


The oldest will quoted in point of date was that of P‘ayatagi Saya U M6, his titles of 
of P‘ayataga (Pagoda-builder) and Saya (Doctor) shewing him to be a man of much considera- 
tion, and at any rate of some wealth. It is dated 7th waning first Wazé, 1185, (B. H.; July, 
1823). His property was practically in land, estimated according to the baskets of rice that 
could be sown on it. Part of this he wished to have realized, and accordingly it was sold to 
his son. This sale is the only mention of currency in the will and runs thus :— ‘‘ Therefore 
the rice-land mentioned above, together with the trees on the ridges of the said field, is sold 
to my son Minshwédaungnarabn (a title) for 80 ticals of tamatke’ silver,’’?} 


“The second will quoted is dated 2nd waning To¥alin, 1222, (B. E.; Sept. 1860) and is 
that of an old lady, the widow of the Yéji Wun, an official. This will was upheld by both the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities in the same year. It sets forth: — “I therefore bequeath 
to my eldest daughter Mi Pil viss of gold, 3 viss of silver ornaments, 1 necklace of large 
pearls worth 7 viss, and 1 ruby necklace worth 3 viss of silver ; to my son Maung Myat Min, 
Hx-Sin Wundauk (official title), 1 viss of gold, 7 viss of silver ornaments, and 1 necklace of 
large pearls worth 5 viss of silver ; — to my youngest son, Maung P’é Shwé, 1 viss of gold 
andthe . . . . fields bought with 10 viss of silver, and presented to him, on the occasion 
of his ears being bored, during the lifetime of his father, the Yéji Wun.” Taking the tickal at 
2s. 6d., and the gold value of silver at the period at 16 to 1; we get a total amount of £925 as 
the value of the property thus left. It will be observed that the money is all reckoned 
by weight, The silver was probably meant to be yweéni in quality. 


The third will is dated 12th waxing Td¥alin, 1224, (B. H.; Sept. 1862) and is that of the 
Méné Sitkéjt (General). He declares his personal property to consist of “gold, silver, rings, 
badges, clothes, etc.,” and proceeds to dispose of it without mentioning specific amounts. 
He also sets forth that ‘*my mother possesses property consisting of a piece of mayin paddy- 
land called /épadék, and an enclosure bought with her money.” The words translated 
“bought with her money’ are, however, in the original text, ami pisst8 ‘mdo yil we Bio, 
2. @, “ bought with (my) mother’s property.’’ 
ee EEE 

79 This reads very like the history of the treaty for the preservation of the integrity of Denmark in much more 


civilised times and places. 
89 Council of State, maintained for a while after the annexation of Upper Burma. Ti: 1s. ‘vie. H0%00, ey 
etc., of writers on Burma. It is very disappointing that the Customary Law of the Chins, by Maung Tet Py4, an old 


Government official, which was written in 1882, is useless in the present connection, because it states all money 
values in R. A, P, 


81 See post, where this quality of silver will be explained. . 
8 The shares mgntioned in the will were very fair, being respectively 29 viss, 28 viss and 26 viss of silver, 
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Next comes a will drawn up in the 8rd waxing Wigaung, 1242, (B. E.; 8th August, 1880) 
by Sayéddji (high official title) Kyi Maung Galé, and in this we find rupees introduced, He 
says: —~ ‘*T'he moneys (debts) owing to me shall be sued for, the costs being equally borne 
by the co-heirs. Ifany of them cannot afford to bear the costs, and if a decree for the said 
moneys (debts) is obtained by the remaining co-heirs, the party bearing the costs shall deduct 
20 per cent. (ngwé 100 ‘lyin 20 kya ‘ndk py ‘ma, deducting 20 in 100 silver) of the sum 
awarded, and the balance shall be equally divided amongst them all. The two diamond 
rings worth over rupees (ngwé, silver) 2,000 shall be sold, and the proceeds applied to the cost 
of copying palm-leat MSS. at a cost of rupees (Kyat) 272, and presenting them to the Majidd 
Sadd (Bishop), after having these MSS. gilt in a proper manner. The balance I bequeath 
as follows :— To Shwé Ba, Rs. 200, Mi Pa, Rs. 200, Mi ‘Nin, Rs. 100, and Ma Minbd, Rs. 100. 
The remaining money (ngwémyds) shall be devoted to my funeral expenses.” 


There are two wills of 1884, that of the Pagan Minjt (Minister) and of the widow 
of the Myinzuji Wun (official), The former is dated the 6th waning Wagaung, 1246, (B. E.: 
12th Aug. 1884): — “ On their (two little girls and a little boy) attaining their 17th year, my 
elder daughter shall give five pairs of gold wristlets, weighing 20 ticals, formerly worn by her, 
and 10 ticals of gold, 30 ticals in all, to Ma Kyidd, 20 ticals of gold to Sdébwaji (the boy, a 
title), and 20 ticals of gold to Ma Hkyd, provided that the said legatees live with my 
daughters, Shin Ma Jiand Shin Mé Pi and my younger brother, the Sayéddji (an official), 
Should these children leave the household with their respective mothers, let them receive 
only 5 ticals of gold each.“*—If the sum of Rupees (ngwé) 5,460, advanced by me to 
purchase commissariat stores for the Royal troops, is repaid,% Rupees 100 each shall be 
given to Shwé Nyun and Shin Hin®a (both wives), Ihave given to Shwé Din, Shwé N yun 
and Shin Hin6i ear-rings, necklaces, rings and money (ngwé-myde).” 


The latter is dated Sth waxing Tazaungmdén, 1246, (B. E.; 4th Nov. 1884) and says:— 
“My property, animate and inanimate, consisting of gold, silver, ornaments, clothes, rice, and 
garden lands and f#aing-lands, still remains. On-my death my eldest son the Letpetyédd 
ex-Wun of Kalé Doumyé, (an official), shall retain in his possession — a diamond ring valued 
at Rupees (diigd, coins) 1,000.—He shall also receive Rupees (ngwédiigdé, silver’ coins) 
3,000, as an equivalent for the viss of gold,®5 the emerald ring valued at Rs. 500 and the 
ruby ring valued at Rs, 500, which were included in the presents, — To my grand-daughter 
Kinkinji I bequeath 20 ticals of gold — to M& Pit 10 ticals of gold, — to my niece Myadaung- 
wungadd (wife of the Myadaung Wun) Mé Sé6 Rupees (ngwédingé) 1.750 in Shwépaukpin 
Village, and a paddy-field valued at Rs. 500 —; 50 ticals of gold — shall be equally divided 
between —, ” 


Of 1887 there are three wills quoted. First that of “Her Royal Highness, the wife of 
His Excellency, the Pak‘in Minji, ” dated 2nd waxing To¥alin, 1249, (B. E.; 19th Aug. 1887), 
who leaves everything to her adopted son Maung P'S Kan. This conservative lady goes back 


to the old system and describes her personalty as consisting of gold, silver, diamonds, etc., 
‘and debts. 


88 Described as “still young and will probably marry again.” 

% This is a delicious reference to the uncertainty of Royal repayments under the Kings of Burma. 

86 ‘This is an exceedingly valuable statement, because it fixes the account rate of exchange between gold and sil- 
ver ; thus :—Ks. 2,000 = 1 viss or 100 ticals of gold; 1 tical = li rupee: therefore the ratio is 2,000 to 125 or 16 to 1. 
However, I think by 1884 the kydt had come to signify the weight of the Burmese silver coin (dingd), which'is a i614 
and not a tickal: so that what is meant is that exchange between gold and silyer was then 20 to 1, of somewhere 
‘about the real rate of exchange, as understood in Europe. In Lower Burma dingd has long meant a rupee: vide 
Spearman’s B. B, Gazetteer, 1870, Vol. I. p. 407: — “The rupee (deng-ga, lit,a circular piece of metal, stamped, 
whether a coin or medal) is in universal use,”’ ; 

86 I paid this identical lady, on behalf of the British Government, a large sum in rupees 01 the Slst March, 1888, 
for some property situated neat what was then the East Gate of the Palace at Mandalay ; but quite lately I discovered 
in conversation that all knowledge of the old East Gate of the Falace itself had disappeared, as faras the ordinary 
British residents were concerned, by 1695 
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The other two are by the same person, “ Her Royal Highness, Her Ladyship of the Western 
Palace, Queen of the Convener of the Fifth Synod (King Mindén),” who made two wills, dated, 
as a sign of the British supremacy, in dates A.D. and B.E. Both wills speak of rupees, 


The first is dated, “ This day, the 12th February, 1837, of the Christian Era (Ktayit®? 
Dekhaytt 1887 h‘u Ptep‘oyé8 lé 12 yet) and 18th waning Tabédwé, 1249, B. E., and says :— 
“The land now bequeathed measures 35 feet from east to west and 222 feet from north to 
south, and comprises masonry houses, kitchens, stables and trees situated thereon, the whole 
property being valued at about Rupees (ngwédingds) 4,000." The second is dated, “This 
day, the 23rd December, 1887, of the Christian Hra (Kayit Dekhuytt 1887 Dizimd‘d® ld 23 
yet) and the 10th waning Pyd%s, 1249, B. B.,” and says: —‘‘ He (nephew) moreover gave me 
Rs, 315 (ngwé 315 kyat) to defray the costs of a suit in which I had to establish my proprie- 
tary rights over my enclosure and lands.” 90 

There is also a quantity of very valuable evidence on the valuation of property, etc., in 
later Burmese times of the same nature in Taw Sein Ko’s Selections frum the Records of the 
Hiuidaw, 1889, which is unfortunately still untranslated from the original Burmese. 











The following quotation from Crawfurd’s dva, Appx., p. 27, will further throw much light 
on the practical methods of valuing property among the Burmese in pre-currency 
days :— 

‘‘ Registry and Conveyance of Land: — Year 1156, (1794 A. D.) 12th day of the increase 
of the moon Nat-dau, (Nadd, December) the Governor of Akharaing (Ak‘Ayin, an old Burmese 
township™ in the Rangoon District) and ‘wife say, the mortgage of our inheritance of, and 
rightful authority over, the town of Akharaing, from Moung Po Tan, let Meng Chau 
Dagongnakyanten (a title) and wife receive — according to the saying of Governor B’hodaukalo 
(a title) and wife Me Aong, the original mortgage of Moung Po To, amounting by weight of 
silver of 5 per cent. alloy, #80 ticals; also, law expenses in the redemption of the town, silver 
of ten per cent. alloy, 550 ticals. Also, in payment of old debts demanded, silver of 5 per cent. 
alloy, 185 ticals—on account of the Governor of the town Shwepyi Nantw’hathaongyan 
(? Prome) receives of silver, 25 per cent. alloy, by weight 3084 ticals. Also an Atwengwun 
(Secretary of State) beneath the sole of the golden foot has a demand, to pay which, 
B’hodaukalo and Me Aong received silver, 25 per cent. alloy, weight 150 ticals: —the sums 
collectively amounting to 2,2935 ticals : — the silver to B’hodaukalo and Me Aong, Meng Chau 
Dagongnakyanten and wife pay, and purchase the right of possession of the town Akharaing ” 


The mortgagor in this transaction, grandiloquently described in the translation as 
‘Governor,’ signs himself by the much humbler title of Myé-thigyl, or hereditary head of 
a township under a Governor, and it is clear from the deed that the mortgagee paid his 
2,293% tickals in varying quantities of no less than three different standards of silver, differing 
so much as to contain 5 per cent., 10 percent., and25 per cent.alloy. Calculation will shew that 
the amount of pure silver paid over was 1,734} tickals:—this, taking the currency of the 
period to be yweiné silver of 10 per cent. alloy at half-a-crown a tickal,® amounts to a payment of 


87 Christian. 88 Nebruary. 88 December. 

% As an addition to the interesting dates above quoted, I may add that the signature to the original document for- 
warding these wills runs thus:—Kin$wun Mingjig ! 1888 k‘n th Méla 14 yet t) 1250 tt Naydu lazin? 15 yet ne, 11 4, 2, 
Kinwun Minji (Prime Minister), 14th May, 1838, Lith waxing Naydn, 1250 (B. E.). 

91 See Horace Browne’s Transliteration of Names of Places in British Burma, 1874, p. 22. 

82 See Symes, Ava, pp. 826, 502: Crawfurd, Ava, p. 440. At p. 444, however, he values it at two shillings only. 
See also Crawfurd, Siam, pp. 108,331. The author of Two Years in Ava, p. 90, makes the rupee go eight to the $ in 
1824, which seems, however, to be a mistake, unless he means by “ rupee’’ a “‘tickal of silver.” But at p, 195 he 
says that 100 tickals equal £12, And at p. 201, 150 tickals equal nearly £20, At p. 280 he has another rate. Malcom, 
Travels, seems always to mix up the tickal and the rupee : Vol. II. pp. 99, 112, 187. A century earlier than Symes 
the tickal weighed half-a-crown and was worth three and threepence: Loubére, Siam, E. T., Vol. I. p. 72. Bock 
in 1884 values the tickal at half-a-crown: Temples and Elephants, p. 4. Wilson, Documents, Appx., p. lxxxviii., 
states that 1 tickal equals in sicea rupees about Rs, 2 as, 84 in 1827. Two Years in Ava, p. 280, makes 1 tickal 
equal sicca Rs. 2 as. 54, or 28.8540. Clement Williams, Burma to Western China, 1864, p. 83, makes a tickal equal 


2s, 6d. 
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£238-2-0 sterling, But of course no Burman would think of making such a calculation as 
this, 


In making presents, the quality of the silver was discreetly omitted, and merely the 
weight was given. Thus, in Symes, dva, p. 498, we find the chief Queen of King Bédop‘aya 
presenting the Governor-General with “a silver box weighing 90 tackall, and a silver cup of 
11? tackall. Also another silver box weighing 44 tackall and another cup weighing 6 tackall, 
and two silver trays, one weighing 66 tackall, the other 77.” The ‘‘tackall’ on thig occasion 
was “a little more than half an ounce,” as Symes tells us. 


From the Kalyani (Pegu) Inscriptions, dated 1476, A. D.,°8 we have some very interest- 
ing evidence on this head, as 1b not only shews that at that time gold, silver and jewels 
were valued by weight, but also that the tickal of silver was then, as now, the standard 
of value. 


King Dhammachéti of Pegu sent emissaries to Ceylon, and offered, among other things, 
to the Holy Tooth Relic, ‘‘a stone alms-bow], embellished with sapphires of ereat value and. 
having for its cover a pyramidal covering made of gold weighing 50 phalas; an alms- 
bowl with stand and cover complete made of gold weighing 60 phalas; a golden vase weighing 
30 phalas; a duodecagonal betel-box made of gold weighing 30 phalas; a golden relic-recep- 
tacle weighing 33 phalas.” He also sent ‘for presentation to Bhivanékabihu, King of 
Sinhaladipa (Ceylon) : — two sapphires valued at 200 phalas of silver ; two rubies valued at 
430 phalas.” Also “200 phalas of gold were given to the emissaries for the purpose of 
providing the 22 théras (monks) and their disciples with the ‘four requisites.” 


Now, the Pali phala is the Saiskrit pala, for which the modern Burmese equivalent is 
ha(!),%° a weight equal to 5 tickals (Aydé), or 20 to the pékbd (vissa), 4. e., 20 to the viss. The 
oll pala, however, as far ds I can at present calculate, was about half the modern 64(1), or 
weight of 5 tickals.® 


That the old priests of Burma intended to calculate Weights in the old familiar 
Indian style of pala and tulé, whatever weights they may have meant by these denomina- 
tions, is clear from the statement in the same Kalyani Iuscriptions, that King Dhammachét4 
presentéd to the chétiya at Tigampanagara, i. e., to the Shwédagén Pagoda at Rangoon, “a 
large bell made of brass, weighing 3,000 éulds."87 Taking the tuld at about 145 oz. troy, te, 
about 10 lbs. av., we get the weight of this bell to be about 11 2 /5 tons, A weight, I may 
say, more than doubled by the Mahaghanta, or Great Bell, of the same Pagoda, cast in 1842 by 
King Darawadi, and usually said to weigh over 25 tons; while King Béddp‘aya’s (1781-1819) 
bell at Myingun weighs about 80 tons,% 











85 Ante, Vol, XXII. p, 41, 

% In 1436 A, D. and 1618 A, D., we find the Chinese valuing gold coins by weight. Indo. China, 2nd Series, 
Vol. I. pp. 216, 222. 

85 Latter’s Burmese Grammar, p. 170, 

% Viz., 1°59 oz. av. against 2°92 oz, But the point will be discussed later in its appropriate place. So the 
Siamese catty is double the Chinese catty, See Crawfurd, Siam, p. 331. 

oT Anite, Vol, XXII. p. 45, where tuld is unfortunately misprinted tola, ‘ 

8 Phayre, Hist, of Burma, p. 219. King Dhammachétt's bell, [am told by the Trustees of the Shwédagén Pago- 
da, never reached the Pagoda, having been dropped in the stream, near Rangoon, known as the Pazundaung Creek. 
It may be there nevertheless, as the second large bell in the North-West corner of the Pagoda platform was “ the 
great bell’’ of the War of 1824, and was then estimated to weigh 18,000 lbs., or about 8 tons. See Laurie, Second 
Burmese War, Rangoon, p. 126, There isa valuable note on the two great bells in Bigandet’s Life of Gaudama, 
Or. Ser. Ed., Vol. I. p. 74, The Bishop makes the weight of the Mahfghanta to be 94,682 lbs. plus 25% to be added 
for copper, gold and silver thrown into the mould by the devout, during the process of casting, This gives two 
weights of about 42§ tons and 504 tons respectively, The Bishop also says that the Myingun Bell is sipposed to 
exceed 200,000 Ibs, in weight, 7, ¢., to exceed 89 tons, The measurements he gives of the two bells show that his 
statement of 42 tons for the weight of the Mabighapta must be nearer the truth than the 25 tons, See alao Yule, dva, 


~ 
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Evil of Bullion Currency. 











Enough has already been written and quoted to shew that the actual monetary 
condition of a country without a definite and settled currency is not by any means of 
that desirable simplicity, which civilized man is so apt to attribute to savages and semi- 
savages. The truth appears to be the other way, viz., that simplicity in dealings can only erist, 
where money consists of a recognized coinage and where wealth is expressed in terms of that 
coinage, In fact, Ovid’s famous line should, so far as regards accuracy, have properly ran: -— 
“ Hiudiuntur opes irritamenta donorum.”% 


We have, however, such quaint testimony in an observer so acute as De Morea, as to what 
he considered the evil effects of an exchange of currency for barter in the case of Orientals, 
which he.saw going on before his own eyes, (1598-1609), that I cannot forbear to quote it 
here : 100 — 


“The tributes which the natives pay to the collectors were fixed by the first 
Governor, Miguel Lopez de Legazpi (1571-1574) in the provinces of Bizayas and Pintados, and 
in the isles of Luzon and its neighbourhood, at a sum of eight reals! as the whole yearly 
tribute of each tributary. This they paid in the produce which they possessed, gold, wrap- 
pers, cotton, rice, bells, fowls and the rest of what they possessed or gathered, a price being 
fixed and a certain value of each thing, in order that when making payment of the tribute with 
any one of these articles, or with ali of them, it should not exceed the value of the eight reals. 
In this manner it has gone on till now, the Governors raising the prices fixed and valuations of 
the produce as has seemed expedient to them at different times. The tax collectors have 
derived very great profits from collecting in kind; becauss after the produce came 
into their possession, they used to sell it at a higher price, by which thev largely increased 
their incomes and produce of their collecterates, until a few years previously (to 1609) when, at 
the petition of some monks, and the instances, which they made upon the sabject to His 
Majesty, orders were issued that the natives should pay their tributes in whatever they chose, 
either in kind or in money, without being compelled to anything else: so that having given 
their eight reals they would have fulfilled their obligation. This has been carried out, and 


— 





p. 171: Stretell, Ficus Hlastica, p. 48: Malcom, Travels, Vol. If. p. 247. Cf. Colquhoun’s mythical bell at Zimmé, 
Among the Shans, p. 138, said to weigh 188 tons. 

As to the hopelessness of collecting local historical information accurately, I may mention that my attempts at 
finding out the history of the lost bell above-noticed have resulted in this :— In 1468 Dhammachétt had the bell cust 
at the Pagoda itself, but before he could put it up Maung Zinga (Philippe de Brito) removed it in a steamer, when 
it got lost in the Pazundaung Creek. Dhammachéti flourished 1450-1491, A. D., and Maung Zingd was in Burma 
1600-1613, A. D.! This point is further illustrated in Hesketh-Biggs’ ShioJdagi Pagoda, 1895, pp. 21, 29, 16, 58 f., 
aud in the controversy that his remarks on the bells on the platform thereof gave rise to in the Ranjoon Gazztte be- 
tween Feb. and May, 1896. Imay add that Staunton’s great bell of Pekin, Hmbassy, 1797, p. 450, works out to 
58 tons in weight. 

39 The Hakluyt Society’s editor of De Morga constantly intrudes into the footnotes his firm belief in the vil- 
lainy that lies in gold, and is quite delighted when he finds (p. 284) that the natives of the Philippines hid their 
gold mines. ‘Hi sic melius situm quum terra celat,”’ he exclaims. So writes Ovid also in the line followimg that 
mentioned in the text :— “ Jamgue nocens ferrum, ferroque nocentius aurum Prodierant.’” But such sentiments seem 
to me, however, to be the result of superficial observation, or of incorrect reasoning from the facts observed. Captain 
Trant, the anonymous anthor of (seo Laurie, Pegu, p. 287) Two Years in Ava, obviously a thoughtful observer in many 
ways from his book, puts the result of the want of regular money very well :—‘‘ Commerce cannot flourish without 
the extranéous aid of money: but in this country the precious metal is melted into bars and ingots and merely kept 
to look at; and the value of bullion is completely paralyzed”’ (p. 251). Also Dr. Anderson, Selungs of the Mergui 
Archipelago, p. 4 £., accounts for the poverty of the Selungs “‘by the system of batter, by which they dispose of their 
goods and which gave to dishonest traders the opportunity to fleece them. This state of things, however, is 
now much improved, but so long as the barter system exists — and it is still prevalent — and so long astheirlove of 
strong drink is pandered to by the traders who deal with them, the Selungs will remain poor.”’ See alsothe remarks 
of the traveller Flouest as to the state of commercial affairs in Pegu in 1786, Toung Pao, Vol. Il. p. 41 f.: also 


Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, pp. 11, 259. 
00 Philippine Islands, Hak, Soc. Ed., p. 324 £ J Hight Philippine reals ware equal to one Spanish dollar. 
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experience has shewn that, though this appears to be a compassionate ordinance, and one 
favourable to the natives, it does them a great injury, because, being, as they are, of their 
natural disposition inimical to labour, they neither sow, nor weave, nor work fhe gold, “nen bens 
fowls, or other provisions, as they used to do when they had to pay tribute in these things : and 
they easily, without so much labour, acquire the sam of money with which they acquit then- 
selves of their tribute. From this it follows that the natives, from not working, possess less 
property and substance, and the country, which was very well supplied and abounding in every- 
thing, commences to feel a want and scarcity of them, and the holders of the collectorates, 
both His Majesty, as well as the individuals who held them, have experienced great loss and 
reduction in their value.” 4 


On the other hand, of the infinite trouble which the obligation to barter constantly 
brought on the old English merchants in the East,> we have many instances in that 
very excellent book, Dr. Anderson’s Hnglish Intercourse with Siam in the Seventeenth Century, 
BE. 9. atp.136, a Mr. Sanger reports in 1676 of the tin in Siam, 2 e., Mergui, that the King’s 


: h, 
price was ‘“% 8/8 (dollars). 50 p (per) Bah: 4 of 8 Pee : in bart: of goods w: is possible we 
ready money may bee pehased at or about 45 Pp Bah *, and it is soe much yi better if it 


h - +P] 
can bee soe reduced Ww: goods in bart:” Here we have the barter value of goods clearly 
stated to be higher than the cash value. 


In 1678 the President and Council at Fort St. George objected to Burneby’s invoice of 
goods from Siam. ‘ He had ‘invoiced the copper at three several prices, viz., at 12, 10, and at 
8 tayle p. chest,’ which they believed represented ‘the rates he had received in barter four 
other goods and bought for ready money.” It was therefore difficult they said ‘to know the 
losse or gains upon it here’; therefore they presumed it would be ‘a more plain way to charge it 


e e e ° . é ° ns 
allat y: ready money price, for otherwise the gainesis made upon y: copper in the goods 
in which it is bartered, and soe in other goods received in Barter,’ ’’5 


In a Report on the Trade of Siam written in 1678, Anderson quotes, p. 421, the following :— 
“Copp(er) of them whose occasions necessitate an immediate sale to negociate their Returnes, 


may att first arrivall bee bought for :6: Taell :1: Tecall p. Pee: for Cash, but at y: same 


time tis curr: for :8: Taell in Barter.” Here again the barter value of goods differed from the 
cash valne, 


A little thought will shew how great the uncertainty and difficulty in making up acconuts 
of loss and gain must have been under sucha system. There wasa double appraising :— 
of the goods to be bought and of the goods to be given in return. Then, the value of 
goods when bought by barter varied in an indeterminate manner from their value when bought 
for cash, 4. ¢., apparently for coin, The quotations shew the variations te have been as 45 
to 50, as 12 or 10 to 8, and as 6 to 8, almost in the same year. And lastly, in rendering 
accounts all these varying values had to be reduced downto acash value. Truly one per- 
ceives what a blessing a fixed currency in coin of the realm really is, when one comes to realise 
the difficulties that beset our ancestors in the East only two hundred years ago, 

(To be continued.) 








* The whole passage reads suspiciously like special pleading, but, if it be not, and given that the practical 
result of changing payment of taxes.in kind to an optional payment,in cash had actually the result of reducing the 
products of the country, itis odd that a trained lawyer like De Morga should not have seen that his statements 
amount to this: the collectors undervalued the payments in kind, which the people naturally looked on as unfair, 
and the tax in eash was so light that the people had not to work in order to pay it. 

5 They used to barter with each other. In 1583 Potts at Ayuthia bartered a “‘ chest of copper ” for “a butt of 
beer ” with a Captain Heath. Anderson, Siam, p. 199. 


& Cf. also op. cit. p. 189. 5 Op. cit. p. 147. Of. also p. 192. 
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THE VAJASANEYA UPANISHAD, 
BY HERBERT BAYNES, M.R.A.8. 
Vajasanéya or Isa Upanishad. 
Vajasanéya Upanishad. 


Tais ‘rahasya’ of the Vajasanéyins, which is one of the shortest of these ancient treatises, 
forms the last chapter of the later collection of the Yajurvéda called sukla, ‘ white,’ and may 
be said to be the companion to the Katha Upanishad, which belongs to the earlier collection or 
the same Véla called Krishna, ‘black.’ The Vijasanéya Sahitd is ascribed to Rishi Yajiia- 
valkya and called Sukla because the Mantra portion is kept distinct from the Brihmana, 
whereas in the older Teittiriya-Sanhité of Vaigampiyana the separation between the Mantras 
and the Brihmanas is greatly obscured, if not altogether lost. Hence its name Krishna. 


Like the Talavakira of the Séma Véda our Upanishad is also known by the first word of 
the first Mantra, which in this case is Iga. There is great uncertainty about the text, not only 
as to the number, but also as to the order of the Mantras, and even as to the Sauti-pitha, The 
text L have used, and which I subjoin, is that of the Allahabad edition (Samvat 1945). 


Of all the Upanishads the Vajasanéya is perhaps the most spiritual. It has been more than 
once translated into English prose, but I venture to think that, excellent as these translations 
often are, notably those by Dr. Réer amd Prof. Max Miller, we shall never rightly appreciate 
such majestical Mantras of the aspiring Spirit until we strive to render them into verse. 


After invoking the divine blessing upon the reverent aspirations of both master and pupil, 
the Rishi begins by boldly stating the sublime truth, so familiar to us in the words of the 
Hebrew poet, that ‘the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof, the world and they that 
dwell therein” This is all the more remarkable because the word used is not Brahman or 
Atman but the far more personal ia. 16 is the very secret of Bhakti-jijiasa, A very similar 
thought, though with a more ‘pantheistic tendency, is exquisitely expressed in the Gitd:— 


Samam sarvéshu bhitéshu tishtantazh Paramésvaram 
Vinasyatsvavinasyantam yah pasyati sa pasyati. 
Samarh pasyan hi sarvatra samavasthitamisvara 
Na hinastydtmandtminam tatd yati param gatim. 
In all things dwells the Lord supreme, 
Undying, when they cease to be. 
Whoso can look beyond the dream 
And know Him — he indeed can see: 
The Self within he cannot wrong 
But treads the Path serene and sirong ! 

Then we are told how the traveller on the Path must know the secret of vairégya, of action 
without attachment, Having once seen that the world is in the Lord, we must not set our 
affection upon things that pass, but rather strive after the Heart of things and find that He is 
our Pearl, Rishi and Saft agree in this, that 

Kullu Shejin halikun illa vajhu-hu, 
‘ All things shall perish save His face; ’ 


and can exclaim together :— 
Turd si Kungara-iearsh mi-sanand safir : 
Na danamat ki dar tn Khakdin che uftadast. 
‘From God’s high throne in love to thee they call, 
This dust-heap and thy goods abandon all }’ 
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The Bhajavad Gita says that there are four classes of men who seek ag in God : the 
oppressed, those who seek truth, such as are impelled by good, and the wise. O these, it says, 
the wise man who in uninterrupted devotion consecrates himself wholly to the One, is the best, 
for he loves God above everything, and God loves him. So here, the man who by &tma.- 
sanyama yoga, voepa éragy as Plotinus hath it, has found the vanity of this passing world, 

gives up wealth and earthly enjoyment for the deep, quiet gladness of a soul set free in God. 


With the great poet of the Middle Age he feels 


La saa voluntade e nostra pace, 
Cio ch’ella cria e che natura face ! 


His will having become one with the supreme Will, he discovers the Divine in all hig 
fellows and can never again look with contempt upon any member of the human race, Indeed, 
to the true yégin it must ever be a matter of profound sorrow, that any of God’s creatures 
should so put out the light that is in them, as to be fit for nothing but those depths of sunless 
gloom where dwell those of whom Dante used to say: non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa ! 


And so the seer passes from Purusha to Prana, from Skambha to Ucchishta until the goal 
is reached — Iga, Lord of all, in whom he lives and moves and has his being. He discovers 
the meaning of Creation and sees how, from the foundation of the world, the All-Father has 
been assigning to His children their stations and duties. 


But the materialists, who see nothing in the dawn upon Himala peaks, in the brooding 
blue of the star-strewn sky, but a chance concatenation of a congeries of atoms; who can 
behold, unmoved, the abundance of Nature in the tropical forest at noonday, who can watch the 
flight of a swallow, the play of the breeze in the summer-grass or the dainty dance of a shining 
sea and still proclaim: ‘No God!’ are of all most men miserable. We can almost hear the 
Rishi weep as he utters these sorrowful sldkas / And, indeed, if this were the last word of Indian 
wisdom we too might shed the tear for Aryivarta. But it is not, Asin the Kabbala the 
devout Hebrew finds Ani to be the secret name of God, so here the Rishi rests at last in the 
great Aham, and the Upanishad ends with the exquisite thought of the unfolding of the 
infinite Spirit —~ Om, Kham, Brahma — whose face is hidden in the golden veil of Truth! 


By Om protected may we be; 

"Mid all-our study, till it cease, 

Be softly chanted: peace! peace! peace ! 
Tliumined in serenity | 


O dweller ’neath these nether skies, 

To see how all things in accord 
Proclaim: ‘the world is in the Lord’ 

Abandon wealth and lift thine eyes! 

For life, if thine a hundred years, 

Must be naught else but faithful deed 
Without a thought of praise or meed, 

Escaping penitential tears ! 

To sunless regions "neath the ground, 
Where dark and lonesome spirits hide, 
Go slayers of the soul, who slide 

From depth to depth without a sound! 

More hidden, more soul-piercing far 
Than sight or hearing, taste or touch 
Is He, the great first Spirit, such 

As only sages know, fixed as the primal Star ! 
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He wandereth not, yet moves about, 
Is far, but still for ever near : 
The world within is His, and clear 

His traces in the world without! 


Beholding all things in the Soul, 
The Self in all the world around, 
We know no Sorrow, nor are found 
To look with scorn on Nature’s scroll ! 


He ev’ry where is seen to be 
All-knowing Prophet, Poet pure, 
To each assigning, to endure, 

Reward of works eternally ! 


Ah! truly to be pitied they 
Who worship what they do not know, 
But most of all are full of woe 

Who grope in darkness through the day. 


For wisdom’s life is of the heart, 
But folly’s ever one of sense; 
So say the sages, and the whence 
To them is known : they live apart. 


And he who truly masters these, 
In ignorance sees naught but death, 
In knowledge life, ay, lasting breath 
That to the spirit leads with ease ! 


O ye who find in atoms all 
The first and last of Nature’s law, 
Ye worship blindly, and the awe 

Of things unseen — beyond your call ! 


For spirit’s life is of the heart, 
But that of matter one of sense : 
So say the sages, and the whence 
To them is known: they live apart. 


And he who realises this, 
Who dies to matter and who lives 
To spirit, he it is who gives 
Himself to everlasting bliss ! 


O Soul, sustained by ether free, 
Undying part of man’s estate, 
Seed-sower, thou, ere ’tis too late, 

Just think : what shall the harvest be P 


O Fire divine, by those fair ways 
That lead to good, us truly guide, 
And ward all evil from our side, 
That we may yield thee lasting praise! 
O Om, O Spirit infinite 
Whose face within the golden veil 
Of truth is hid: to thee all hail! 
Thou art our refuge, our delight ! 
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NOTES ON THE NICOBARESE. 
BY E. H. MAN, C. I. EB, 
No. I. 
Numeric System and Arithmetic.! 


In consequence, no doubt, of the long-established trade in cocoanuts and their acquaintance 
with foreign traders, the Nicobarese possess an adequate system of numeration, more than 
sufficient for their own requirements. Hspecially is this the case with the Car Nicobarese, who, 
having a word (viz., Jd%)? denoting 20,000 (really 10,000 pairs), are able to express any multiple 
of that number. 


Travellers tell usin reference to the art of counting, “ which is the foundation of science,” 
that it is common to find the primitive method of counting by fingers and toes still in practical 
use, while in many languages some of the very terms employed in numeration are traceable to 
this peculiarity. That the Nicobarese system of numeration originated in the practice 
of counting by means of the fingors, is evidenced by the fact that, while tat and kane-tat 
denote the hand (or finger); oal-tat the palm; oft-taz the back of the hand ; we have tanat 
indicating 5 ; inat a score; and doktai 200 (also, in certain circumstances, 10). When, however, 
a modern Nicobarese counts he never make use of pebbles, cowries, grains, or other objects, 
and only occasionally, or for emphasis, of his fingers. Usually he names the numeral which he 
desires to express without any such aid. Bat, when a Nicobarese, possessing more than 
three or four children, brothers, sisters, etc., is asked their number, he will, before com- 
mitting himself to a reply, almost invariably enumerate them on his fingers by turning 
down the fingers of one hand with the fore-finger of the other, commencing with the little 
finger. 


In his transactions with ship-traders the Nicobarese keeps a tally of the quantity of cocoa- 
nuts promised or delivered, by means of strips of cane or bamboo, called lenkok-ngodt. At inter- 
vals of about one-third of an inch along these strips, nicks are made by bending the fibre over 
the thumb-nail, each nick thus formed representing a score (really 10 pairs) of nuts either due or 
delivered.’ As this is the only system of keeping tally which they possess, they have no method 
of recording any lower numeral than a score of nuts. I have, too, known a Nicobarese In 
enumerating from memory the huts in a village employ a similar strip of cane, making a nick 
for each hut he called to mind, and, on noting the last, count all the nicks he had made. It is 
hardly necessary to add that no figures or cyphers are in use. The Car Nicobarese also on 
certain occasions maiutain a calendar of wood (styled kenrata),° resembling in most cases a 
sword-blade, on which incisions are made, each of which signifies a day.’ 


The Nicoharese system of numeration is that known asthe vigesimal, the peculiarities and 
irregularities of which, are soon mastered. A striking peculiarity is that, in counting cocoanuts, 
money, and edible birds’- nests, the natives of the Central and Southern Groups (both coast and 


a ea a a a tT 

1 Tt should be borne in mind that, except where otherwise stated, the remarks and Nicobarese words in these 
papers refer to the dialect spoken by the natives of the Central Group of islands (viz., Camorta, Nancowry; 
Trinkut, and Katchal), where the Indian Government established a station in 1869. 

2 This is doubtless derived from the Malay laksa (10,000) which has its source in the Sanskrit laksha (100,(€00). 
The more extensive individual transactions in cocoanuts with ship-traders at Car Nicobar — the exports from whith 
probably exceed the aggregate of the rest of the group — accounts for the employment at that island alone of a 
term of such magnitude. [Derivatives of laksha are common all over the Far East with senses varying between 4 
thousand and a million. — Ep.] 

2 There is no specific word distinguishing the ‘Shand’? from the “finger.” # Ante, Vol. XX. p. 109. 

5 At Car Nicobar notches are cut in a stick in sets of five, each notch indicating a score of nuts. This tally 
atick is styled linkal-kok. ‘ 

6 Ante, Vol. XXIIL p. 183. 

7 Another practice of reckoning time by days isto be observed in the use of the knotted cane strip, styled 
tinloata (ante, Vol. XXIII, p. 109). 
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inland communities) reckon by pairs,® scores, and four-hundreds, the corresponding terms 
employed beating to some extenta family resemblance ; while other objects (with a few excep- 
tions shortly to be mentioned) are reckoned by scores. In the remaining three dialects the 
systems somewhat differ :—Car Nicobar reckons by pairs, scores, two-huudreds, four-hundreds, 
two-thousands, and twenty-thousands; Chowra by pairs, scores, two-hundreds, two-thousands, 
and four-thousands; Teressa and Bompoka, by pairs, scores, two-hundreds and two- 


thousands. 


Another point to note is that (in the Central Group) the term doktai® when referring to cocoa- 
nuts, money, aud edible birds’-nests signifies 200, but it can be employed only with momchiama 
signifying 400 : it cannot, therefore, be used in reference to the above objects for any less num- 
ber than 600 (Aux. :—héang-momchiama-dokiai = 1 x 400 + 200). Employed, however, with 
other objects, e. g., men, huts, paddles, etc., dosiai denotes 10 only ; but, as in the former case 
it can be used only with momchiama, which then signifies 20, and therefore the lowest number for 
which it can beemployed is 30 (Ew. :— héang-momchiama-doktai-ytang-palyah! = 1 x 20 + 10 
(lit., fruit)-men. 


Two only of the six dialects —and these the most widely apart — v7z., the Car Nicobar and 
the Shom Pen (4. ¢., the inland tribe of the Great Nicobar) adopt the Malay system of counting 
from 11 to 19 inclusive, viz., 1 (and) 10, 2 (and) 10, 3 (and) 10, etc., whereas the four other 
dialects have the Burmese system, viz., 10 (and) 1, 10 (and) 2, 10 (and) 3, etc. 


None of the numerical terms employed in the dialect of the Central Group express a second 
meaning except tafual (6), which also signifies ‘‘ pair, conple;’’ but when employed in the latter 
sense no confusion is possible, as it is invariably preceded by one or other of the numerals from 
héang (1) to hedng-hata (9) inclusive. Hw. :— tafual-tafial-héang = 18 (lit., 6 pairs + 1). 


With the exception of the term ld, the only numeral which appears to be of foreign deri- 
vation is that denoting 7 (tssd¢ in the Central Group and sdt at Car Nicobar), which resembles 
the corresponding equivalent in the Indian languages proper (sé/), but this, doubtless, in the 
absence of any more satisfactory evidence, is a mere coincidence. 


In order to exhibit, by way of contrast, two of the somewhat diverse systems of numeration 
employed in these dialects the terms used in the Central Group and at Car Nicobar will now be 
shewn in parallel columns, With reference to the foregoing explanations the terms preceded 
by (a) represent those that are employed in relation to cocoanuts, money, and edible birds’- 
nesis, while the terms preceded by (0) represent those that are used in speaking of other objects, 
e. g., men, animals, huts, canoes, baskets, spears, etc. 


Table of Comparative Numeration., 


CENTRAL GROUP. Carn NIcoBar, 
(a) heang ..,, sae sis sis (a) heng 
t(b) heang ... ss ve (6) kahok 
{ (@) héang-tafial (lit, one pair) .. § (a) heng-tahdél (i#., one pair) 
| (6) an... saz sais se w| | (0) neat 
: (a) héang-tafiial-héang (/it., one pair ¢ (2) heng-tahdl-heng (lit.,one pair (and) 


1 


2 


(and) one). 2 one) 
(b) Ge (or lie) is Ses w. | ((8) Iie - 


{ 


See al 





8 This is due to the Nicobarese practice of tying two cocoanuts together by means of a strip of the husk of each, 
the object being for convenience of carrying them on a pole over the shoulder, or of allowing a quantity to be carried 
together in either hand. 

® This diverse use of the terms momchiama and ddktai, when the context is known, causes no confusion. [Per- 
haps the simplest explanation would be that doitai when used with momchiama signifies “ half plus.” ~ Ep.] 

19 The use of this and other numeral co-efficients will shortly he explained, 

1 [This use of what have been called the direct and inverse methods of enumeration concurrently on one group 
of Islands is most interesting: vide Knott, the Abacus, in Trans, Asiutie Soc. of Japan, Vol. XIV. p. 40. — Ep.] 
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CentRaL GROUP. 
aAn-tafial eee 


foan ae ae as pee 
Afi-taftial-héang .., 00. 
tanal a. ‘ihe : te 
loe-taftial .. a4 = ase 
taftial .., ie oe aad 
loe-tafiial-héang .., awe o 
issigé set oe Se ee 
foan-tafiial Sees re ae 


enfOan ... 
foan-taftial-heang 
heang-hata 
tanal-tatial ae 
shom  ... see 
tanai-taftial-héang 


ary oe 


ef eoe oon 


heaug-hata-tafiial-heang 


shom-heaing-hata a “i 
héang-inai eee eee eee 
héang-momchiama Mes oe 


héang-inai-enfOan (-tafiial)!? ... 
héang-momchiama-doktai-tafial 
tanai-inai-tafiial (-taftial) sie 
tanai-monchiama-doktai-An 
shdm-inai-héang (-tafiial) 


wor 
eGe 


eoe ave 


shém-momelhiama-iin 
héang-momchiama-doktai 
héang-inai-doktai-momchiama... 
tanai-momchiama ie 
tanai-inai-momchiamal 
tanai-inai-momchiama ... aie 
shém-in-inai-tanai-tafiial-mom- 


ets 


eee 


chiama, 
héang-inai-tanai-tom-momchia- 


Ma. 
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Carn Nicopar, 

neat-tahdl 
fan 
neat-tahdl-heng 
tani 
lite-tahol 
tafiial 
lite-tahdl-heng 
sit 
fau-tahdl 
héo-hare 
fan-tahol-heng 
maichia-tare 
tani-tahol 
sam. 
tani-tahol-heng 
kahék-sian 
maichiia-tare-tahdl-heng 
maichiia-tare-sian 
heng-anai (also sam-tahdl) 
kahok-michama 
heng-anai-héo-hare(-tahol)!2 
kahok-michama-taftial-sian 
tani-anai-taftial(-tahd!) 
tani-michima-nedt-sian 
sam-anai-heng(-tahdl) ; heng-ngéng-¥ 

heng-tahol (dit., 1 x 200 + one pair) 
sam-michama-neat 
lie-yong 
heng-anai-tani-tahdl-michama 
sam-mong; heng-katite 
tani-anai-michama 
heng-anai-kaiiie ; neat-lak 
tani-laik 


sam-laik 


o thata round number is referred to, the term 
o 


yith-ngare (indicating “whole,” or ‘‘no more and no less”) is added. He. :— dn-momenama 
4, ‘ hg ~ - id " a> : 

doktai ték rupia yah ngare, Exactly one thousand rupees.) When the number referred to falls 
short by a little of some round number it is sometimes expressed by employing the word zangla 
eno 


12 Where tafial and teri (indicating pair”) are shewn within brackets it denotes that it is optional to express 





them, 


13 Tt is interesting te neta, how, in the Car Nicobar dialect, from considerations of eupheny, the ice denoting 
. hengengong ; 


900” varies, as to its initial letter, according to the last letter, of the preceding numeral, Ha, :— 200. 
400. . nedit-ting ; 600. , lite-ydng ; 800... fan-ndng ; 1,000, . tant-ydug 3 1200.. taftial-lony ; and so on up to 2,000... 


sam-mong. 


14 Note that, for the reasons explained in the foregoing, the numeral used to denote 2,000 


(lit., 5 x 20 x 20) 


in referring to men, animals, huts, ete., is the same as that signifying 40,000 (Lit., 5 x 20 x 400) when referring t0 


cocoanuts, etc. 


16 [Compare the Taungthh (Phad) numeral suffix p4, and the Shan numeral suffix ming or liing, which is 
written ¢1.— Ho. ] 
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(to reach), as follows :=~ loe tare tangla dia-momchiama hen ri, 37 (lit., 3 more reach two-score) 
huis. 


From the foregoing examples it will be seen that no conjunctions are employed in express- 
ing numbers involving the use of several numeral terms. 


° e . s e s 
By prefixing, infixing, or suffixing, the particles m, md, em, am, or om mo a numeral the 
sense of ‘only’ such a number is conveyed. Lx. :— heméang, only otte ; aima, only two; 
lamie, only three; fomoan, only four; tamanar, only five; tamafual, only 81x; missdi, only, 
seven; menfoan, only eight ; hemeting-hata, only nine: shamom, ouly ten. 


The processes of addition and subtraction of simple quantities are accomplished on the 
fingers, or by means of the lenkok-ngodt. Supposing, for example, that A owed B 200 cocoa. 
nuts and incurred a further debt of 350 cocoanuts, he would express the fact by turning down, 
in the presence of B, one finger after another of each hand — commencing in each case with the 
little finger —, and on reaching the thumb of the second hand he would close both fists and 
bringing the knuckles together, open both hands simultaneously, as though throwing something 
from each on to the ground, at the same time exclaiming — ‘* shom’’ (10) — the word “ tnai,” 
indicating “ score,” being understood — thereby signifying 200, and adding the words “ héang- 
momehiama’ (400), 1, ¢, by taking the previous debt of 200 into account. He would then 
recommence, and after counting the fingers of one hand and the little and third fingers of the 
second hand, he would say “‘dsssdé”’ (7), and, crossing the next (7. e., middle) finger with one of 
the other hand, he would say “¢anai” (5) — the word “ ta/tal, indicating ‘ pair” being 
understood —, following this up by again closing both hands, bringing the knuckles together 
and opening them simultaneously in a downward direction and exclaiming “ héang-momchiama- 
issét-inai-tanai(-tafeal) which denotes 550. . 


Multiplication'® and division are never attempted. They donot seem to experience the 
need for any such calculations, sufficiently at least to stimulate whatever faculty they possess 
for devising some practicable methods. 


The necessity for expressing fractional numbers or quantities is experienced to so slight 
an extent, that but few seem to agree as to the exact meaning of the few terms that are on rare 
occasions employed for the purpose. These terms are :— 

héang-molkdnla = one-half, 

héang-mishéya == one-third (? also one-fifth, one-sixth, ete.). 

héang-shéi-t6 = one-fourth. . 
an-mishéya == two-thirds (? also two-fifths). 

loe-shéi-t6 == three-fourths. 

héang-héang-molkdila = one and one-half. 

din-héang-mishéya = two and one-third (or thereabout), 

The terms denoting ordinals are very limited, and from the absence of uniformity in their 
ase it is evident that they rarely have occasion to employ them, In order to express the order 
in a row of objects or in a race they cannot reckon beyond the 7th, the term denoting which 
also signifies ‘‘ the last.’” The two sets of terms in use are here given :— 

(Ist) oréh; ongéhs or moréh ... «62 | (1st) moréh 

(2nd) tande-ok .,. aan ave «= wee | (2nd) trnde-oh-moreh 

(8rd) mong-yitang-fie ose es w- | (8rd) mong-yiang-iie 

(4th) menydh ... ner aes o. | (4th) tande-ok-mong-ytiang-ne 
(5th) tande-ok-ménydh .. on (dth) menyah 

(6th ) menydh-ka eee sai ev. | (6th) and) menydh-ka, also 
(7th) mand (h)-nga-shian a oe | last yee 


ed 








18 The word for 8 (enfoan) apparently composed of dn (2) x foan (4), seems to be a solitary instance of an 
attempt in this direction. 
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The only explanation — such as it is ~ given for this paucity of terms by those who have 
been questioned on the subject is that there are never more than 7 “‘ moons” in a Nicobarese 
“year” (1, ¢, monsoon), and that, although they have specific names for each “ moon,” they 
associate each in their mind as either the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, etc., of the “year,” In their canoe- 
races, moreover, there would rarely be so many as 7 competitors, 








In order to express a certain date since any event, such as the 9th, 15th, 23rd since new 
moon or since some one’s arrival, departure, death, etc., the suffix “ she’ added to the cardinal, 
denoting the number of days, is all that is needed. Ez. :——linhen héang-momchiama-lie-she ddim 
na ledt katyinga, this is the 28rd night since his departure, 


Collective numbers. — In order to indicate pairs or sets of four or more of certain objects 
the following terms are employed :— 


tafual, in reference to a pair of cocoanuts, rupees, or edible birds’-nests. 

tak, in reference to a pair of bamboo utensils containing shell-lime. 

amok, in reference to two pairs of (2. ¢, 4) bamboo utensils containing shell-lime. 

amok, in reference to a pair of cooking-pots, 

kamintap, in reference to a set of four or five of the smallest size of cooking-pots.!’ 

woang, in reference to a set of ten pieces of tortoiseshell. Hz.:—lée noang ok-kdp 
three sets (i. ¢., 30) pieces of tortoiseshell. 


Such phrases as “ by pairs,’ “ by scores,” ‘‘by four-hundreds” are rarely used, but would 
be expressed as follows :— . 


by pairs, Aéang-taftal-héang-tafual, 
by scores, héang-tnat-héang-inat. 
by four-hundreds, héang-momchiama-héang-momchiama. 


Recurrent time, — Shud is the term most commonly employed as the equivalent for the 
English “times.” La, :-—tanat shud, five times; but several other terms are in use, each of 
which, however, in a restricted sense, Hz.:— 


lée kota-tai, 3 times (in veference to hammering or other hand-work). 
dn ko-chat, twice (in reference to jumping). 

foan ko-nga-lah, 4 times (in reference to going), 

tanat lco-ne-ngé, 5 times (in reference to talking, singing, etc.). 

foan ko-shi-chakd, 4 times (in reference to eating, etc.). 

issdt lo-shi-diha, 7 times (in reference to washing, etc.). 


Wumeral co-efficients. — One of the many proofs of the affinity existing between the Nico- 
barese and the Indo-Chinese races is the presence in full force in all their dialects —~ including 
even that of the isolated and degraded inland tribe of Great Nicobar — of the system, 
which necessitates, in the enumeration of objects, the employment of a term — known to gram- 
marians as numeral co-efficients — descriptive of the particular object referred to, 


Contrary to the practice, generally (if not always) adopted in both Burmese and Malay, 
these co-efficients are invariably inserted between the numeral and the object designated and 


not after the latter. 
(1) yiang'® (fruit) ; koi (head); tat; tat-yaang; tat-kdi are used in referring to 
human beings,® e. g., foan yang Pigu (4 Burmese); da koi koan (two 
children); héang tat ilu (one bachelor); tanai tat-yiang Maldyu (five Malays). 


17 Vide ante, Vol, XXIV. p. 111, item 105. 
18 ‘I'he Car Nicobarese equivalents of these are respectively as follows :— 
(1) taka; (2) ndng ; (4) tak; (5) momit; (6) ma; (7) nong; (6) kaha ; (9) lamntha and tum; (11) chums ; 
(14) milama, 
19 Also to the carved wooden figures, called kareats (vide ante, Vol, EXIY.p 138). 
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(2) ndang (cylinder) is applied to animals, birds, fishes, insects, eggs, spears, boxes, 
baskets, ropes, legs, fingers, lips, nose, eyes, teeth, dhas, fish-hooks, rings, 
seeds, etc. Ex.:— lée noang kda (three fishes). 

(3) (ndang-)ytang®® is applied to fruits only, eg, dn inan (noang-)ynang oydu 
(40 cocoanuts), 

(4) idk (wide); in connection with flat objects, such as planks, paddles, coins, 
tortoiseshells, edible birds’-nests, finger-nails, leaves, feathers, cloth, clothes, 
thatch ; also, however, cooking-pots and fishing-nets, e, g., féan tdk powah 
(4 paddles), 

(5) hen,2! when referring to dwellings and other buildings, tanaz hen #4 (5 huts). 

(6) chanang,?) to trees, posts, hairs, etc., issdt chanang ofiihan (7 trees). 

(7) danoi,# to ships, boats, and canoes; lde dandi chéng (3 ships). 

(8) hinle,2! to bamboo utensils containing shell-lime. 

(9) 43m (bunch), to bunches of plantains, betel-nuts, Pandanus, ete., or to single 
pineapples and papayas. 

(10) manoal (also mokéika), to bundles of prepared Pandanus or Cycas paste. 

(11) pomdk (bundle), to large bundles of split cane, also to the large trimmed 
bundles of imitation firewood offered by mourners at the grave. 

(12) mekiya,2' to small bundles of cane, ten of which equal one pomdh, 

(13) minél (bundle), to small bundles of firewood. 

(14) lamem,2! to bundles of Chinese tobacco. 

(15) amoka,*! to books only, 

(16) chaminkéa,#) to ladders only. 

(17) shamanap,?! to pieces — of, say, 40 yards — of calico, ete, 

(18) kaméldéng,?! to cords and fishing-lines, 

To the above may be added the following expressions for distance :— 
het-noang*? (used with fi-ndw, green cocoanut) in order to express distance by sea, e. g., 
loe hei-noang ti-nau hé tang (we could arrive (there) in three green cocoanuts’ time), 
bohoi®? (used with matyd, take a betel-quid), in order to convey an idea of distance by 
land or time spent on a visit; eg., foan hohot ind matyd tang (you two 
could reach (that place) in four betel-quids’ time). 


MISCELLANEA, 


DERIVATION OF SAPEQUE, 1689. — “ It (caza, cash) hath afour-square hole 

Sapéque is the ordinary form in French writers | through it, at which they string them on a Straw; 

of the commercial term “ cash” now used for the | a String oftwo hundred Caxaes, called Sata, 
lowest denomination of modern Chinese currency. | is worth about three farthings sterling, and five 
Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v., could only guess at it8 | Satas tyed together make a Sapocon. The 
derivation from a Malay word sapaku, but the | Javians, when this money came first amongst 
following quotations settle the point, proving him | them, were so cheated with the Novelty, that they 
to be right in his guess. would give six bags of Pepper for ten Sapocons, 





20 The bracket denotes that it is optional, though more correct, to express noang with yuang. 

21 The original meaning of this term is not known to the present inhabitants, 

22 The meaning of this is that Nicobarese invariably carry green (i.e¢., unripe) cocoanuts when going any 
distance, or when likely to be absent some time, in their canoes in order to refresh themselves when thirsty ; one or 
more cocoanuts would be drunk by each person according to the distance travelled, 

*8 The practice of chewing betel-quids being universal among them the approximate time ordinarily occupied 
shewing one or more is well known and serves the purpose shewn in the text, 
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thirteen whereof amount to buta Crown. But they 
have had leisure enough to see their error; for in 
a short time, the Island was so filled with this 
stuffe, that they were compelled to absolutely 
prohibit all trading, which so disparaged this 
money, that at present two Sacks of Pepper will 
scarce come for one hundred thousand Cuaaes.” — 
Mandelslé6, Voyages and Travels into the Hast 
Indies, EH. T., 1639, p. 117. 


1703. — “‘ This is the reason why the Cazas are 
valued so little: they are punched in the middle, 
and string’d with little twists of Straw, two 
hundred in one Twist, which is called Santa, 
andis worth nine Deniers. Five Santas tied 
together, make a thousand Caxas, or a Sapoon 
(? misprint for Sapocon).” Collection of Dutch 
Voyages, p. 199. This passage gives the same 
story as Mandelslé, interpolated, I gather, in the 
account of the first voyage, 1595-7, by the an- 
onymous editor. 


1813. -—~ “The only currency of the country 
(Cochin-China) is a sort of cash, called sap- 
pica, composed chiefly of tutenague,’ 600 mak- 
inga quan.” — Milburn, Oriental Commerce, Eid. 
1825, pp. 444-5, in Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. 
sapeca. Yule adds that mace and sappica are 
equally Malay words. 

1821. — ‘* The proper coined money of Tonquin 
and Cochin-China is called a Sapek, or Sapéque, 
and consisted formerly of brass, but now of zine. 

Sixty sapeks make a mas.... Sx 
hundred sapeks, which make a Awan, are com- 
monly strung upon a filament of ratan. and in 
this manner kept for use.” — Crawfurd, Embassy 
to Siam, p. 517. 

1830. — “The money current on Bali consists 
solely of Chinese pice with a hole in the centre, 
which have been introduced into Bali from time 
immemorial. They value them at half a cent, and 
600 may be obtained fora silver dollar. They 
however put them up in hundreds and thousands; 
two hundred are called satah, and are equal to 
one rupee copper, and a thousand called sapaku, 
ave valued at fiverupees.” — Singapore Chronicle, 
June, 1880, in Moor, Indian Archipelago, 1837, 
p. 94. 

1852, — “ Paku, a string or file of the small 
coins called pichis.” — Crawfurd, Malay Diet., 
s. v.saiu: Incomp. sa, is “one” in Malay: pichis 
or pitis is a cash. 

1876. — ‘“‘ From sapek, acoin found in Ton- 
quin and Cochin-China, and equal to about halfa 
pfenning (1/300 Thaler), or about one-sixth of a 





1 J, ¢., spelter. 
2This should be a mistake — vide quotation from 


MISCELLANSA. 


German Kreutzer.’ — Giles, Glossary of Refer- 
ence, p. 122,in Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. sapeca. 


1880. — “ He (Da Cunha) seems to imply that 
the smallest denomination of coin struck by 
Albuquerque at Goain 1510 was called cepayqua, 
1,¢@,in the year before the capture of Malacca, 
and consequent familiarity with Malay terms. I 
do not trace his authority for this; the word is not 
mentioned in the Commentaries of Albuquerque, 
and it is quite possible that the d:nheiros, as these 
small copper coins were also called, only received 
the name cepayqua at a later date, and some 
time after the occupation of Malacca.” — Yule, 
Hobson-Jobson, 8 v. sapeca, commenting on 
Da Cunha, Portuguese Numismatics, 1880, pp. 11, 

2, 99 


12, ow ale 


1886. — “Sapeca, Sapégue. This word is used 
at Macao for what we call cash in Chinese cur- 
rency; and it is the word generally used by 
French writers for thatcoin .... Wecanhardly 
doubt that the true origin of the term is that given 
in a note communicated by our friend Mr, HE. C. 
Baber : — “ Very probably from Malay sa, one, 
and paku, a string or file of the small coins called 
pichis . . . . paku is written by Favre peku, 
(Dict. Malay-Francais, 1875-80) and is derived 
by him from the Chinese péko, cent." . . , . 
Sapeku would then properly bea string of 100 
eash, but it is not difficult to perceive that it might 
through some misunderstanding ... . have 
been transferred to a single coin.” — Yule, 
Hobson-Jobson, 8. v. sapeca. 


1890. — ‘‘ Le taél d’ argent est la momnnaie 
courante du pays. La qualité et le cours varient 
selon les lieux. Les sapéques en laiton ont 
aussi cours; le change moyen est de 1,500 pour 
un tael.” — Rocher, Notes sur un Voyage au Yun- 
nan, in Toung Pao, Vol. 1. p. 51. 

1892.— “This is a brief history of the sapec 
(more commonly known to us as the eash), the 
only native coim of China, and which is found 
everywhere from Malaysia to Japan.” — Ridge- 
way, Origin of Currency, p. 157. 

R. C. TEMPLE. 





SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLORE OF THE 
TELUGUS. 
By G. BR. SuBRAMIAH PANTULU. 
(Continued from p. 168:) 
XxXXVIIT. 
THERE was aking at Anantapur, Kunthibhdja 
by name. While he was holding his darbdr, 
being seated on his throne, and surrounded by 
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Crawfurd, It is notin Schlegel’s ‘‘ Chinese Loan-words 
in the Malay Language,” in Toung Pao, Vol, I. p. 301, ff 
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a host of pundits, ministers, and others, a 


Kshatriya came and bowed and said that he was 
an expert in archery, and that he came there to 
serve the king as he was not able to get a living 
elsewhere. The king engaged his services at one 
hundred rupees per month. From that day 
forwards he kept a vigilant watch over the king’s 
palace. On acertain midnight, while the king 
was sleeping comfortably upstairs, he heard the 
cries of 4 woman, called his attendant and asked 
him whatit was. The archer said that he, too, 
had heard the same cries for ten days past, but 
could not say why it was, butthat he would make 
enquiries, should the king command him to do so. 
The king consented, and followed him incognito 
to see whither he went. He went outside the 
town, and there saw a woman with dishevelled hair, 
seated near the temple of Durga, crying at the 
top of her voice. He asked her who she was and 
why she was crying. She replied that she wasthe 
tutelary goddess of Kunthibhdja’s kingdom, 
and that as the king was to breathe his last in 
two or three days more, she was crying—for, who 
would protect her then ? The archer then asked 
her if there were any means by which the king’s 
life could be saved. Whereupon she said that if 
the archer’s son were offered as a sacrifice to 
Durga, the king would live for a very long time, 
The archer thereupon consented to the proposal, 
went home, and informed his son of what had 
transpired. The son asked him to perform the 
sacrifice instantly and save the life of the king, 
for, by the king a good many people lived. The 
archer then took his son to the temple, drew his 
sword from the scabbard, and was about to slay 
him, when Durg& appeared before them, and 
said that she was so pleased with his bravery that 
he must desist, and said moreover that she 
would confer on him any boon he might ask. 
The archer then requested Durg& to spare 
_ the life of king Kunthibhéja, and to bless him 
with long life and prosperity. Durg4 gave 
him the boon sought for and disappeared. The 
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archer, overcome with joy, sent his son home, 
and went to the king’s palace. The king, who 
witnessed incognito everything that had trans- 
pired, quietly reached his palace, went upstairs, 
and pretended to be asleep. ‘lhe archer went to 
the king and said that a woman who had had a 
quarre! with her husband was weeping bitterly, and 
that he had pacified her and sent her home. The 
king feeling grateful to the archer, raised hin 
to the rank of Commander-in-Chief of his forces. 


Moral :— Honest servants will not fail to risk 
their own lives when calamities befall their 
masters. 


XXXVI. 


Three fish lived in the bed ofariver. One of 
these perceived that the water would dry up in the 
ensuing summer, informed its other companions 
of the same, and said, further, how they would 
run the risk of being carried off by the fishermen 
at the time, and that they should therefore seek a 
habitation elsewhere. It wanted, therefore, that 
all of them should go into the current and setile 
in the sea or in the bed of another river. The 
other two laughed at the words of their companion. 
The clever fish, therefore, went and settled in 
another quarter unaccompanied. Not long after, 
summer set in, and the waters of the river dried 
up. A fisherman threw his net into the bed, 
caught the two fish and put them on the bank. 
One of them was possessed of some sense and 
appeared to be dead, remaining motionless, 
while the other began tojump. The latter there- 
fore was dashed to the ground and smashed to 
pieces. The former, perceiving the fisherman 
going away with his net, crawled unperceived and 
jumped into the waters and lived comfortably. 


Moral :— Whoever perceives coming events and 
tries to avert danger shall surely be happy; and 
the person who tries to extricate himself from 
difficulties, even after they happen, may also 
consider himself lucky, but the man who remains 


idle will surely come to grief, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BEDSTEADS AS SPIRIT HAUNTS. 


Spirits are said to upset the bedstead (chdr- 
pde) of men sleeping in them, and to throw the 
mortals on the ground. Many simple people have 
related stories to me of this, as a well-ascertained 
fact. Brides and bridegrooms must not sleep on 
chdrpdes for several days before and after mar- 
riage. The number of days fixed varies with their 
tribe. This is doubtless done to avoid the evil 
that might be worked through witchcraft. 


GURDYAL SinaH, in P, N, and Q. 1883. 


| 


HINDU TITLES OF MUSALMANS. 

The Musalman Gakkhar family of Khanptr 
in the Hazéré district (held by Cunningham to be 
the ancient Taxila) still retain the Hind title 
of Raj&, — ¢. g., Raja Jahindid Khan, a leading 
member of the family formerly an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner in that district. The reason is, 
I believe, given in Wace's Hazdrd Settlement 
Report, 


T. C. ProwpEn, in P. N. and Q. 1888. 
1 [See Wace, pp. 26 and 57. — Ep.] 
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THE CASTLE OF LOHARA. 
BY M. A. STEIN, Px.D. 


HE following notes on an ancient stronghold of the mountains enclosing Kasmir have been 

prepared tor my annotated translation of Kalhana’s RAéjatarahgini now passing through 

the press.* Their publication in this place may be useful as su pplying a specimen of the 

commentary which accompanies that translation, They may also serve to illustrate the results 

which a closer study of the Chronicle and a series of antiquarian tours have furnished as 
regards the ancient topography of Kasmir and the adjacent territories. 


The whole of these results has been embodied in the detailed maps of Ancient Kasmir 
which with the assistance of the Asiatic Society of Bengal I have been able to prepare, as a 
supplement to my work, at the Sarvey of India Offices. I hope soon to pablish these maps 
with a separate memoir in the Asiatic Society’s Journal, Until then I must refer for any of the 
topographical details discussed below to the maps shewing the modern topography of the 
territory, as contained in the “ Atlas of India” and other publications of the Survey of India.t 


§ 1. Lohara or Loharakotta, the ‘Castle of Lohara,’ has played an important part in 
Kagmir history as the ancestral home and stronghold of the dynasty whose narrative fills the 
last two cantos of Kalhana’s Rajatarahgini. In view of the very frequent references which 
Kalbana makes to this locality, its correct identification is essential for the full understanding 
of the events related in that portion of the KaSmir Chronicle. 

It may justly be doubted whether Wilson who first proposed to identify Lohara with Lahore 
(Essay on the Hindu History of Cashmtr, p. 47), would have hazarded this suggestion if the text of 
Books vii. and viil. had then been accessible tohim. Notwithstanding, however, the evident 
impossibility of making thisassumed position of Loharaagree with the numerous passages in which 
Kalhana speaks of it as a hill-fortress and as situated in close proximity of Kagmir,! Wilson’s 
conjecture has been accepted with implicit faith by subsequent interpreters. It has thus found 
its way too into numerous works not directly dealing with Kasmir.2. With some other topo- 
graphical misunderstandings of this kind, it has helped to create greatly exaggerated notions 
as to the political power and territorial extent of the Kasmir kingdom at that late period. 


§ 2. The local indications furnished by the passages to be discussed below, had led me for 
some time back to look for Lohara in the mountain districts which adjoin Kagmir immediately 
to the south of the Pir Pantgsil range. But it was only in the course of a tour specially under- 
taken in August, 1892, in search of this locality, that I was able to fix its position m the valley 
now called Lob&rin, belonging to the territory of Prints (Parnotsa). A brief account of this 
identification hag been given in the ‘ Anzeiger der philosophisch-histurischen Klasse’ of the 
Imperial Academy of Vienna, 14th December 1892, and im a paper read before the Royal 
Asiatic Society (see Academy, 1893, Nov. 24), 

§ 3, Referring for some farther topographical and ethnographical details to the remarks 
given below, it will be sufficient to note here that Loh%rin, marked Loran on the maps, com- 
prises the well-populated and fertile mountain district formed by the valleys of the streams 
which drain the southern slopes of the Pir Pantsil range between the Tatakiti Peak and the 
Tdsemaidan pass. The Loh*rin River which is formed by these streams, receives at Mandi the 
stream of the Gdgrt Valley which adjoins Loh*rin to the N.W. Some eight miles further 
down it flows into the Stran River with which together it forms the Toht (Taushi) of Priints. 


* To be published in 1898 by Messrs. Constable & Co., London, in two volumes quarto. 
+ Seo ‘ Allas of India,” Sheets 28 and 99, scale four miles to one inch; also Map of Kashmir with part of 


ny 1855-57, scale two miles to one inch, 
708, 862, 939 ; viii. 203, 379, 567, 759, 881, 1227, 1630, 179! sqq., 1875 sqq., 1997, ete. 
Alterthumskunds, iii. pp. 1042, 1119; 


adjacent mountains surveyed durt 
-- 1-Gomp. e.g. Rajat. vil. 140, 
. 2Comp. Troyer’s note oniv. 177 and Vol. iii, p. 870; Lassen, Ind:sch2 


also Dr. T- H. Thornton's excellent monograph “ Lahore, ”” 1876, p, 107. 
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The broadest and best-cultivated part of the Valley of Loh&rin lies abuut 8 miles above 
Mandi, at circ. 74° 23" long. 83° 48’ lat. The cluster of large villages situated here (distin- 
euished after the tribal names of their inhabitants as T’éntr'vand, Gég'vand, and Déitvand) are 
jointly known by the name of Lohtrin and may be regarded as the centre of the district. 
Through Loh@rin proper and then through a side-valley descending from the mountains on the 
N. leads the path to the T6s*maidan Pass which since early times to the present day has formed 
one of the most frequented and best routes from the Western Panjab to KaSmir. The import- 
ance of this route and the easy commanication thereby established explains the close political 
relations of Lohara with Kagmir as well as the prevalence of a KaSmirf population in the pre- 


sent Loh?rin, 

§ 4. In examining the main passages of the Rajataraigini bearing on Lohara with a view 
to proving its identity with the modern Lohi?rin, it will be most convenient to follow the order 
of Kalhana’s narrative. 


"he prominent place occupied by Lohara in the historical events relited in Books vii 
and vili., is chiefly due to the close connection which the marriage of King Kshemagupta with 
Didda, the daughter of Sithhar&ja of Lohara, established between the royal families of Kasmir 
and Lohara. This union as well as the fact that Simharaja was himself married to a 
daughter of Bhima Sabi, the mighty ruler of Udabhinda (Vaihand) and Kabul,’ proves that 
the territory of the former could not have been restricted to the Loh@rin Valley alone. It 
probably comprised also other neighbouring valleys to the south of the Pir Pantsal such as 
Mandi, Siran, Sadriin, perhaps also Prints itself‘ Didda who after the death of Kshemagupta 
and after disposing of her son and grandsons ruled Kagmir in her own name (980-1005 A. D.), 
adopted as her successor Satgrimaraja, the son of her brother Udayaraja.5 Lohara remained 
in the possession of her nephew Vigraharaja of whom we do not know whether he was a son 
of Udayarija or another of Siharaja’s numerous sons. 


§ 5. Vigraharaja had already in Didda’s lifetime appeared as a pretender. After the 
death of Samgrimaraja (A. D. 1028) he made a second unsuccessful attempt to seize the Kasmir 
throne. He marched from Lohara for Srinagar, burnt on the way the KaSmirian frontier- 
station (dvéra), and appeared after two and a half days’ hard marching before the capital where 
he was defeated and slain.’ 

Vigraharaja’s expedition took place soon after the death of Satmgrimardja which 
fell at the commencement of the month Ashadha (June-July), At that season of the year 
the shortest route of the invader lay over the Tos*maidan Pass. This, notwithstanding its 
height (circ. 13,500 feet above sea level), is open for traffic of all kinds from May till 
November. The practical possibility of covering the distance within the above time was tested 
by me in 1892 on the tour referred to, Leaving Lohtrin on the morning of the 19th August 
with baggage animals and load-carrying coolies I reached without difficulty on the evening 
ef the following day the edge of the TOS’maidin platean above the village of Drang 
(see note 7). Hyrom there half a day’s march across the level Valley would suffice to bring one 
to Srinagar. 

Vigraharaja’s son and successor Kshitiraja whom we find also mentioned as rulerof Lohara 
in Billhana’s Vikramaikadevacharita,® resigned his throne in favor of Utkarsha, the grandson of 
King Ananta and younger brother of Harsha. When Utkarsha on Kalaga’s death (A. D. 1089) 
was called to rule over Kaémir, he united with his new kingdom the territory of Lohara,!0 





3 Comp. vi. 176 sqq. and my paper ‘ Zur Geschichte der Cahis von Kabul,’ Festgruss an R. von Roth, pp. 200 sq. 
¢ See vi. 176 where Sithharaja is called duryzdén ti, Loharddindils $dgti : vii. 1800 and viii, 914 sqq., where Parnotss 
(Prints) seems to be referred to as within the confines of Lohava territory ; also viii, 1945, 2277, ; 

5 Comp. vi. 355; vii. 1284, . 6 vi. 335 sqq. 

T See vil. 140 sq. The dvdra referred to in this passage can be safely identified with the dranga or frontier 
watvh-stition which was situated on the Kagmir side of the Téé*maidén Pass above the present village of Drang. It 
is mentioned under the name Karkotadranya in viii, 1997, 2010. Compare my note on ili, 227. 

®’ Comp, Vrkramankad, xviii, 47, 67. ® Comp. rii. 251 sqq. 1@ Comp, vii. 703 sqq, 
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which henceforth became the mountain fastness and place of safety for the Kaémir rulers 
in the troubled times of the sueceeding reigns. 


§ 6. In the time of Harsha we hear of an expedition sent againat Rajapur!, the modern 
Rajauri, which took the route vvé Lohara, ¢. e., over the Tés*maidin Pass. When subse- 
quently the pretender Uchchala, the descendant of a side branch of the house of Lohara, made 
his first irruption into KaSmir, from Rajaurt, he Jed his small band of followers through the 
territory of the Governor of Lohara, After defeating the latter’s forces at Parnotsa, he 
surprised the commandant of the Duéra and reached safely the rebel eamp in Kramarajya, the 
western portion of the Valley.!2 Kalhana’s special reference to the consternation caused by 
the sudden appearance of the pretender is significant.’ It is clearly connected with the fact 
that Uchchala’s invasion took place at the beginning of the month Vaisikha,¢. e., in April, 
when the Téé*maidan Pass, aceording to the information collected by me at Lohtrin, can be 
crossed only on foot and with some difficulty. 


§ 7. After the death of King Harsha, who to his own disadvantage had neglected the 
advice of his ministers councelling a timely retreat to the mountains of Lohara,4 the rule over 
Kaémir and Lohara was again divided. The latter and the adjoining territories! fell to the 
share of Sussala, whereas Uchchala, his elder brother, took KasSmir. From Lohara Sussala 
made an attempt to oust his brother, bat was defeated on the march to Srinagar near 
Selyapura!é and forced to flee to the country of the Dards. From there he regained Lohara 


by difficult mountain tracks.'7 


When Uchchala fell the victim of a conspiracy, his brother received the news within one and 
o half days® and started at once for Kagmir to seeure the throne. The murder of Uehchala 
took place on the sixth day of the bright half of Pausa of the Laukika year 4187. This date 
corresponds to the 8th December A. D. 1111. So late in the year the Tésamaidfin route must 
have been closed by snow. It is therefore probable that Sussala marched by one of the more 
western and lower passes which lead from the valley of Sadriin to the valley of the Vitasta 
below Varihamula.!® It agrees fully with this supposition that we find subsequently Sussala 
encamped above Hushkapura (Ushkir) opposite Varahamila which would be the natural goal 
for an invader using one of the above routes.2° Foiled in his endeavour on this occasion 
Sussala retreated with difficulty to Lohara over paths on which the snow lay deep and under 
continual fighting with marauding’ Khasas.! 


§ 8. Sussala some months later succeeded in wresting Kasmir from his half-brother 
Salhana, and subsequently used the stronghold of Lohara for the custody of his dangerons 
relatives and as the hoarding place of the treasures he accumulated by an oppressive rule.™ 
When threatened in the summer of 1120 A. D. by the rebel forces of the pretender Bhikshachara 
he sent his son and family to Lohara for safety and followed them himself in the month of 
Margagirsha of that year vid Hushkapora.%* In the following spring the usurper Bhikshachara 
despatched a force vid Rajapurt in order to attack Sussala in his mountain fastness. These 
troops on their advance front the south were met by Sussala at Parnotsa and there utterly 
routed. During the remainder of Sussala’s reign we hear of Lohara only once more when 
Jayasimha is brought back to Kaémir after three years’ residence at Lohara and met by 
his father at Varabhamitla.™4 
"Tt See yin, 939 saa. 12 Comp. vii. 1298 saq. 13 See vii. 1303. 

1@ vii, 1386, 1568, 1598. 18 See viii, 8, Loharasanbindhank mantaldntaram. 

16 viii. 192 sqq. —~ Selyapura is probably the present village of Silpér in the Dints Pargana, situated on the 
direct route from Drang to Srinagar. 17 See viii. 207. 18 See viii. 379. 

19 To the present day the people of Lohtrin, when obliged to proceed to Kaimir during the winter months, use 
the routes leading over the mountains front Sadrtin. Of these the Hajjt Ptr Pass (8,500') is never closed entirely, 
The Pijja Pass, though somewhat higher, is certainly still open in Deceurber. A route leading from the latter 
along the lower ridges down to Ushkir is actually marked on the Survey maps, and this would have been the most 
convenient one for Sussala’s expedition. 28 See viii, 390. 21 Comp. viii. 411. 

az Comp. viii. 519, 457, 634. 28 -yili, 717, 819 sqq. % Comp. vili. 1227 sqq. 
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§ 9. Fuller details regarding the topography of Lohara are to be found in the narrative of 

the events which took place there during the rule of Jayasiraha, i. ¢., in Kalhana’s own time. 


Of the princes whom Sussala on his accession to the Kasmir throne had confined at Lohara, 
Lothana with five of his relatives was in A. D. 1130 stillin captivity there. A conspiracy of some 
of the officers in charge of the Lohara garrison (koftabhritya) utilized the opportunity offered when 
Preman, the commandant of the castle, had gone down to the neighbouring Attaliké on busi. 
ness, and set free the prisoners in the night of the 10th Jyaishtha watz of that year.2® Lothana 
was proclaimed king, and before daybreak the stronghold and the treasures w hich Sussala had 
deposited there, were in his possession, Preman on receipt of the news hurried back on the 
morning from Attilika, but was met by the conspirators at the approach to the castle and 
forced to retreat. 


The expressions used by Kaihana in the passages recorded below make it clear that Attalika 
must be the name of a locality situated below Lohara and in comparative proximity of the 
castle.26 In view of this evidence and of what will be said below regarding the position of 
the force sent for the recapture of Lohara, I do not hesitate to recognize the name Aétdlikd in 
that of the present village Atdli, situated close to the point where the valley of Loh*rin meets 
that of Gagri, some eight miles below Loh?rin proper. 


At the actual junction of the two valleys lies Mandi. This place consists entirely of shops, 
some eighty in number, and these account for its name, which means ‘ market’ in Pahiri as well 
as Panjabi. Mandt is now the commercial centre of the whole district and has probably ocen- 
pied the same position in earlier centuries. I see a distinct reference to it in the passage viii, 
1991 where Kalhana relates the looting of Afiilikipana, 1. e, ‘the market of Attilika (Artalika),’ 


§ 10. The newsef this rebellion was carried by a messenger to King Jayasimha and reached 
him on the following day at Vijayesvara (Vij*brér),2”? He at once despatched a force for the 
recovery of Tahara, The Kasmirian leader took up his position at Atsiliké from where he 
endeavoured to close all approaches to Lohara.2° While the besieging troops suffered from the 
great summer heat and the consequent fevers, Somapala, Raji of Rajapuri, who was instigated 
by Sujji, a disaffected minister of Jayasimha, approached from the south to attack them, 


The Kaémirians wished then to retreat totheir own country, and finding the route by Saram- 
bara closed by the enemy, were obliged to take to a difficult mountain pass called Kalenaka, 
They started from Atéalika on a path leading along the precipitous side of a defile and were 
followed on the opposite side by the enemy. The Kagmirian troops and their followers reach- 
ed that day without opposition a mountain village called Vanikévasa and camped there and in 
the neighbouring hamlets, At midnight they were surprised by Sujji’s force and thrown into 
confusion. In the general stampede which followed, the Kagmfr army are destroyed and its 
leaders captured, The fugitives were plundered in the mountains by the Khaéas.30 


‘The situation of the Kasmirian troops at Attiliki and the route taken by them on their 
disastrous retreat can be fally understood by a reference to the map, When threatened from 
the sonth by Sujji who advances from Parnotsa, the KaSmirians wish to regain their own 
territory, but cannot use the direct route over the Tds*maidin Pass as it is blocked by the 
rebels at the Lohara castle. The other main route up the Gagrt valley which would open to 


25 Comp. viii. 1794 1831. : 

26 See vill, 831, 1819, 1994, — I believe Afidliké to be the correct form of the name; it is written thus by A in 
vill. 831, 1819, 1945. Affalika is found twice (viii, 1842, 1994) and Attilikd also twice (viii. 581, 1991) in that Codex, 

“L agrees wiih these readings. 

27 Comp, yili, 1779, 1793-93, 28 Comp. viii. 1984-1843, 

3 See viii. 1885, 1873, 1839. — Mand?, which lies at an elevation of probably not much over 4000’, is, as I found 
myself in Angust 1892, a hot place even in the rainy season. Its inhabitants suffer a good deal from the dangerous 
fevers to Which all the lower valleys to the south of the Ptr Pantsfl are subject at certain seasons; comp, my notes 
‘on Vili, 1878, 1632. Rice-cultivation flourishes about Mandi, whereas at Lohtrin, which lies at an altitude from six to 
seven thousand feet and consequently has a climate colder than the Kaémir Valley, rice does not grow and Indian corn 
is the chief product, 80 Comp. vill. 1873-1906, 
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them the approach to the Firézpir Pass or to any of the other passes leading over the moun- 
tains to N. W. of the Tds*maidan, is closed by the enemy stationed at Sérambara. This place 


I identify with the large village of Chambar situated about 5 miles above Mandi in the 
Gagri Valley.? ° 


There remains thus for their escape only the route through the side valley which opens 
to the S. W. at the village of Paléra, some three miles above Mandt on the way to Loh@rin. 
A difficult path, marked on the larger Survey map, leads through this valley, past the village 
of Van to an alp called Kuliyan from which a valley leading down to Stiran is gained. From 
the latter place the Kasmir force might have retired in safety over the Pir Pantsal Pass. 


Van I identify with Kalhana’s Vanikavasa® and Kuliyan with Kalenaka, The dangerous 
defile through which Jayasitnha’s troops retreat to Vanikdvisa, is clearly the narrow gorge of 
the Loh®rin River which must be passed before reaching Paléra. For about two miles the road 
leads there high above the river along precipitous cliffs, and in many places it appears to have 
been artificially cut into the face of the latter. 


§ 11. The conclusive evidence furnished by the above narrative as to the position of 
Lohara permits us to note more briefly the remaining references in the Chronicle. A tempo- 
rary absence of Lothana from Lohara gave an opportunity toanother pretender, Mallarjuna, to 
take possession of the stronghold? and the territory attached to it, Lothana turned out of the 
‘Kottardjya’ harassed his rival from Atbalika and other places,“ but made subsequently peace 
with him and proceeded to invade KaSmir with the help of powerfal allies among the rebellious 
Dimaras. He crossed the mountains and took up a position at Karkotadranga, i. ¢., the modern 
Drang below the Tés*maidan plateau.2> Eventually Lohara was reoceupied by Jayasithha’s 
troops and Mallirjuna forced to flee.36 On the way he was plondered of the treasures carried 
away from Lohara and ultimately captured at the village of Savarnika. The latter is distinctly 
designated as belonging to the territory of Lohara and can hence be identified with the village 
of Stran in the Tohi Valley already mentioned.?” Finally Kalhana relates to us the installation 
of Gulhana, Jayasimha’s eldest son, as ruler of Lohara during the life-time of his father.%8 


The references to Lohara in the later Chronicles are few and do not add to our knowledge 
regarding to its situation®® As a stronghold it had evidently retained its importance for 
Kaémir only as long as the dynasty which had its home there, remained in power. That trade 
continued to pass through Lohara, can, however, be concluded from an allusion to the customs 
revenue levied there in the reign of Muhammad Shah about A. D. 1530.*0 


§ 12. Of far greater interest and importance are the references to the fortress of Lohara 
which we meet in Albérfini’s Indica. We owe them indirectly to the unsuccessful expedition 
which Mahmid of Ghazna had led against Kasgmir. Albérint at the close of his account of 
Kaémir geography*! mentions to the south of the capital the high peak ‘Kularjak * resembling 
by its copula shape the mountain Dunbivand (Demivand), ‘The snow there never melts. It 

a TNE ee een re a ee a ee ete Nee ee aa eee 
81 Analogies in the phonetic conversion of other Kagmir local names which have been discussed by me in notes 
i, 100, viii. 176 and permit usto trace back the modern name Chaimbar to Sérambara through *fS(a)rémbara > 


#Srdnbar, Initial Skr. § which otherwise is regularly replaced in Kaémirt by h, is preserved, asé or ch, in cases 
where this initial consonant was protected by immediate contact witha following consonant; comp., é. 9.; 


Ké. Chirdith < Skr, Brirdshira, ore 
82 In Vanikdvisa we have probably the simple name Vantkd with the addition of dudsa ‘habitation,’ see note 


viii, 1877. Van is the Ké. form of the name which on the map is marked ‘ Ban’ according to the Pahari pronuncia- 





tion. 
88 Comp. viii. 1941 sqq. — Lohara is designated here and elsewhere (¢. g., vill. 1631, 1966, 1969, 1971, 1994, 2008, 


2.022, 2029) by the simple term Kofta, ‘ castle,’ an abreviation for Loharakotta, 
3 Comp. vill. 1989 sqq. 
85 Cop. viii. 1993 sqq., 1910, and above note 7, ; 
86 viii. 2022, 37 See viii. 2275 sqq. with note viil. 2277. 88 vill, 3301, 3372. 
39 See Jonardja, 454 sqq. ; Srivara, iii. 482; iv.187; Fourth Chronicle, 131, 294 sqq. . 
#0 See Fourth Chron, 294 sqq. #1 Comp, Albérini’s Indicx, Vol. i, p. 207 8, 
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is always visible from the region of Tdhkeshar and Lauhdwar (Lahore). The distance between 
this peak and the plateau of Kashmir is two farsakh. The fortress Raéjdgirt lies south of it, and 
the fortress Lahtr west of it, the two strongest places I have ever seen. The town Rajawart 
(Rajapurt) is three farsakh distant from the peak.” 


Té can scarcely be doubted that Albérini refers here to Mount Tatakati which rises to an 
elevation of 15,524 feet in the central part of the Pir rantsil range and is the highest peak in 
the whole chain of mountains to the 8. of Kagmir. Its bold form and isolated position make 
Mount Tatakit? most conspicuous, in particular for an observer from the south. Ibis surrounded 
by extensive snowfields which remain throughout the year,# and bears on its 8. face a small 
glacier, Mount Tatakit! has the shape described by Albérfini and can be seen through the 
yreatest part of the year from the districts of Sidlkét and Gujranwala to the H. of the Chinab 
(Tikeshar), Its snowy dome has occasionally in very clear weather been sighted by me even 
from Lahore. 


The position of the fortress Réjdgirt (recte Rajagiri), which is referred to also by 
Ealhana, vii. 1270, as in possession of the Raji of Rijapuri, must be looked for at some point of 
the upper Stivan valley, 7.¢., to the south of the Mount Tataktti44 Finally the ‘fortress 
Lahiir’? which Albérini places west of Mount Kularjak, can be no other than our Lohara., The 
entrance of the Loh*rin valley lies almost due west of the Tatakiti, at a distance of about 
13 miles as the crow flies. 


The identity of Alkérfini’s second fortress with Loharakotia is shewn yet more clearly by 
another passage of the Indica,*5 where its name is given as Lauhtir and its distance from the 
capital of Kasmir estimated at 56 miles, “‘half the way being rugged country, the other half 
plain.” Without examining the question as to what measure Is meant by the “ miles’ of the 
text, it may be noted that the actual length of the route from Loharin to Srinagar vid the 
Tdsamaidin Pass can be put at about 60 English miles. Of these circ. 20 miles lie in the level 
plain of the Kasmir Valley. Adding to this distance that portion of the route which leads over 
the flat grassy slopes of the Tés4maidin plateau on the KaSmir side of the pass, and which is 
almost equally easy, we approach very closely to the proportion indicated by Albérini, 


“But Albériini has left us yet another indication for testing the correctness of our identifi- 
cation. In the last quoted passage of the Indica he informs us that he had himself made an 
observation of the latitude of the fortress ‘ Lauhiir,’ and shews it there as 34° 10’. In his Canon 
Musudicus, however, as Prof. Sachau’s note ii., p. 341, informs us; the latitude of Laulhtir is 
given as 338° 40’, Whichever figure we may adopt, the result of Albérfint’s observation agrees 
closely enough with the actual latitude of Loh*rin which is about 33° 43’ according to the 
Survey maps,‘ 


- 
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#2 Compare Drew, Jummoo, p. 205, and the panoramic view of the Pir Pantsil range in Dr. Neve’s Guide to 
Kashmir, See also my account of an ascent of Tatakiti in Reisebriefe aus Kashmir, Mtinchener Allgem. Zeitung, 
Aug. 1889, 

#5 The Tukeshar of Albériini corresponds to Kalhana’s Takkadesa, and Hiuen Tsiang’s Tseh-kia (Takka); comp. 
my note on Rijat, y. 150. 

Cunningham, Anc, Geogr, p. 151, is certainly mistaken in identifying Albériini's peak with the great Nan ga 
Parvit (23,329 feet above the sea) which lies in Astér to the north of KaSmir. On account of the intervening ranges 
itis more than doubtful whether Nanga Parvat can ever be seen from any point of the Panjab plains, 

Tam unable to explain the name Kulérjak given to the peak by Alb¢rint. 

44 Compare my note on vii. 1270, 

45 See Indica, i. p. 317, and Prof. Sachau’s note thereon, ii. p. 841, 

‘6 The fuir accuracy of the other Indian latitudes observed by Alb¢rfintis shewn by Prof. Sachau’s comparative 
table, ii, p. 341. — Inasmuch as the Canon Masudicus was written after the author's Indica and is preserved in more than 
one MS., its figure, perhaps, deserves greater consideration. It must also be noted that Albérint in the same passage 
of the Indica gives the latitude of Kaimir from a Hindu authority as 84°9'. From his knowledge of the relative 
geographical position of the two localities he must have considered this observation as incorrect, if the latitude of 
Lauhir wis really taken by him as 34° 10’, Yet he makes no remark regarding this difference, 
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§ 13, Albérint’s personal acquaintance with the fortress ‘ Lauhir’ can only date from the 
unsuccessiul expedition which Mahmitd of Ghazna undertook against Kasmir, The Muham- 
madan historians extracted by Elliott assign varying dates to this expedition, but agree in 
relating that Mal:mid’s invasion was brought to astandstill at the siege of the fort of ‘Lén-K6ét? 
which as Ferishta tells us, “was remarkable on account of its height and strength.” ‘* After 
a while when the snow began to fall, and the season became intensely cold, and the enemy 
received reinforcements from Kaémir, the Sult4n was obliged to abandon his design and to 
return to Ghazni.’4” The description here given agrees so well with what Albérin! says of 
‘Lauhir’ (Lohara) andits position on the confines of Kagmir, that we cannot hesitate to’ 
recognize in Lé.-K6i the Loharakotta of the Uhronicle. Considering the endless corruptions to 
which Indian proper names are exposed in the works of Muhammadan authors, we may rest 
satisfied with the form in which the name of a little-known locality has in this instance been 
preserved for us. 








_ § 14. In modern times it fell once more to the share of Lohtrin to witness the failure of 
an invader. Ranjit Singh who in the summer of 18]4 had led in person a portion of the Sikh 
army into the Valley with the object of entering Ka&mir by the Tésamaidan Pass, met here 
with a reverse to which the natural difficulties of this mountain region had contributed quite 
as much as the resistance of his Pathin opponents.‘8 Similarly we may suppose that the 
ancient Loharakotia derived no small portion of its vaunted strength from the natural advan- 
tages of its situation. 


The valley of Loharin from the defile of Paléra upward offers a series of excellent defen- 
sive positions which would need but comparatively little fortification to be rendered almost 
impregnable for an enemy not possessed of guns. At several places cross ridges with precipitous 
cliffs descend into the Valley and reduce it to a gorge. Barriers are thus formed from which 
the route on either side of the river is completely commanded. 


§ 15, In Loh*ria~ proper distinct traditions of an ancient ‘Killa’ or fortress cling to 
the isolated ridge which projects, in the direction from N. W. to S. E., towards the right bank 
of the Loh*rin River just above the village of Gégivand (shewnon the Survey mapas ‘ Gajian’). 
Atits 8. E. extremity this ridge falls off abruptly with a rocky face. On the N. #. and S. W. 
sides its slopes descend with equal steepness to the beds of the streams which flow 
through the TAntr'vand and Gég*vand villages. The top of this ridge lies about 300 
feet above the level of the Valley and forms a narrow plateau about a quarter of a 
mile long. At the 8, H. end of this plateau rises a small hillock. This was pointed out to me 
by old villagers as the site of a fort which is supposed to have stood there long before the 
time of the Muhammadan Rajis of Prints. 








47 Comp. Elliott, History of India, ii. pp. 455, 466 sq. Firishta’s account places the expedition in A, H, 406 
(A.D. 1015) ; according to the Tabikft-i-Akbart it took place in A. H, 412 (A. D. 1021). As Albériri’s residence in 
India as an involuntary follower of Mahméd’s court falls after the capture of Khwirizm, A, D. 1017, the later date 
would be preferable. 

«8 Tho pious legend of the Loharin people attributes the Mahir4ja’s defeat to the miraculous intervention of 
the Saint ‘Saiyid Chanan’ who lies burried near the village of Tantrivand in Loh®rin proper. Mysterivus noises and 
‘alarms’ proceeding from his Zifrat are said to have thrown the Sikh army into confusion and to have brought about 
its precipitous flight. ; 

In reality Ranjit Singh’s retreat was dve to far more natural causes. His troops had suffered already great losses 
by sickness and desertion on the advance to the Téé¢maidin plateau. When the latter was reached by his advance. 
guard, the Sikhs found themselves without supplies and confronted by a strongly posted force of Azim Khan, the 
Afghan Governor of Kagmir, After afew days spent in inaction Rapjit Singh received news of the defeat which his 
general Kim Dydal, sent with a second column by the Pir Punts4l Pass, had suffered before Supiyan. 

Ranjit Singh then felt obliged to order a retreat, This developed into a complete deroute when the hillmen of 
the Raja of Panch (Prants) attacked the Sikhs from the mountains about Lohtrin, On the 80th July 1814 Ranjit 
Singh himself had to flee to Mandi after the complete loss of his baggage and a great portion of his army. The best 
account of this expedition I have been able to trace, is that given by Baron Hiigel, Kaschmir wid das Reich der 


Siekh, ii, pp. 141 sqq. 
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No remains are now visible overground except traces of rough walls on the sides of this 
hillock and stone-heaps at various places. As the whole ridge has been used fora long time 
back as a burial ground, many of the large stones placed over the tombs may have originally 
been carried away from the site of the ‘ Killa.’ A large treasure is believed to be buried 
there. The ridge itself is accessible only by a narrow neck which connects it on the north 
with the hill-side behind, The approach to this point appears to have been guarded by two 
smaller forts which the tradition of the Lohrin people places on spurs projecting from the 
mountain, one to the west and the other to the north of the commencement of the ridge, 
Quite close to the latter point is a fine spring. 


§ 16. Though the traditions and scanty remains here indicated do not by themselves 
admit of any certain conclusion, it may be safely asserted that the ridge described would 
have afforded an excellent position for a hill castle designed for barring the route up the 
valley. The actual road leading to the 'I'dé#maidin Pass winds round the foot of the ridge 
on the S. and H. On account of the proximity of the deeply cut river-bed the road could 
never have followed a different direction. On the left side of the valley and opposite to the 
ridge, a high mountain spur descends with rugged cliffs to the river-bed. The difficult 
path which leads along this bank towards the Nirptir Pass, is unfit for laden animals and 
could have been easily defended in case of any attempt to turn the ridge. 


In view of the topographical facts here indicated Iam inclined to look upon the ridge in 
the centre of Loh?rin as the most likely site of Loharakotta. The absence of more conspicuous 
remains over-ground can scarcely be considered an argument against this assumption, if we 
keep in view the time-honored fashion in which forts are constructed in and abont Kasmir, 
The walls are built of rough unhewn stones set in a framework of wooden beams and are liable 
to rapid decay, if once neglected.4® This fact is sufficiently illustrated by the wholly ruinous 
condition of many of the forts which the Sikhs erected on the routes to Kagmir in the early 
part of this century, 


Adding to this fact the destructive action of the heavy monsoon rains and the equally 
heavy snowfall to which the southern slopes of the Pir Pantsil are exposed, we cannot well 
feel surprised if a once famous stronghold can now, after seven centuries, be traced only in 
shapeless heaps of stones and a lingering tradition. 
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Age of Bullion Currency in Burma. 


As to the age of metal currency in Burma, the oldest reference I can find is from the 
Han History, Chapter on the T’an (Burma) State, kindly supplied by Mr. E. H. Parker: — 
‘In the year A. D. 97, the king of T‘an by name Yung Yu (unidentified as yet in Burmese)? 
selected and sent interpreters to offer precious things from his country. The Emperor Ho 


rewarded him with a golden seal and a purple vest, adding money and clothes for the smaller 
chieftains.” | 








‘9 For the description of a fort built on the above system see e, g. the accounts of the recent siege of the Chitral 
Fort (1895). 
6 Sammudaraja, the reputed founder of the Sakkardj Era, in Burma, lived traditionally at this time in Taganng; 


or old Pagan, Crawfurd, Ava, Appx., p. 82: Phayre, Hist. of Burma, pp. 19, 278: B. B, Gazetteer, Vol, I. p. 239.3 
Parker, Burma, p, 9 £, 
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What was actually meant by ‘“‘money” at that period seems to be difficult to determine. 
According to Terrien de la Couperie, Catalogue of Chinese Coins, p. 25, the wu-tchu copper 
cash were current from B. C. 40 to A. D. 190, but he shews at p, 393 #f, that there was great 
confusion in the currency after A, TD. 25, and again about A. D.147. At any rate, he says that, 
after A. D, 25, “silk, clothes, metal in lumps, and corn were again resorted to (for currency), 
as in the olden time.” He says, however, that in A. D, 40 ‘*3-échu cash were regolarly 
brought into circulation,” 








In any case, whatever this T‘an “money” may have been, is was not indigenous; and 
as to the age of the uncoined currency of the Burmese, Parker, Burma Relutions with 
China, p. 11 ff., gives a very interesting fact. Quoting from the Annals of the T'ang Dynasty 
he skews that the Piao(Pyi) Kingdom mentioned therein was undoubtedly Burma, and then goes 
on to quote: “ gold and silver are used as money, the shape of which is crescent like’: it is 
called zényk‘at‘o and also teuh-t‘an-t‘o.” The period of the T’ang Dynasty was 618 - 907A, D. 
and the year referred to in the question was apparently 832 A. D. 


Professor Terrien dela Couperie, in his Catalogue of Chinese Coinsin the British Musewm, with 
his usual boldness, takes us, in describing similar currency in China itself, into periods usually® 
held to be at best semi-historical, when dating the various kinds of it; but, as regards Burma 
until something older turus up we may take this date, 832 A. D., as the oldest known. 
Thence the story is carried on by Marco Polo® and the many early European explorers of the 
regions of Further India, and, when the Burmese native annals shall have been well explored, 
probably more definite information will be forthcoming. 


But I may as well add here a couple of facts in support of the general statemenis from 
Chinese sources not usually accessible and supplied by Mr. E. H. Parker, 

In the year 1297, Kublai’s successor gave Tih-lih-p’u-wa-na-a-tib-t‘iya a patent as King 
of Burma, and recognised his son Sin-hoh-pah-tih, as heir apparent. This Sin-hoh-pah-tih, ov 
Sinhopadi, had been sent to congratulate the new Emperor (Ch’eng Tsung), who fixed the 
annual tribute (of Burma) at 2,500 ounces of silver, 1,000 silk sarangs, 20 tame elephants, 
10,000 measures of grain,10 

In A. D. 1556, the Mang (Burmese) “chieftain” and the Chinese authorities in the Shin 
States had a quarrel, and the Chinese led the Burmese into a successful ambush at Kah-sa, 
which appears to be Kathi on the Irrawaddy. Here they starved the Burmese army, in 
whose camp the famine was so great that “a gill of rice was sold for a pinch of gold.” ** 
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7 This is referred to by dela Couperie in his Catalogue of Chineszs Couns, p. xx., as the “ crescent silver money of 
Ancient Pegu.’”’ Unless there are specimens existing to prove the contrary, it may be pretty safely assumed that 
this “crescent silver’ consisted in reality of chips from lumps of ywetné or dain, i. ¢., “flowered silver.” These 
lumps, as they come from the crucible, are generally flat and circular. 

8 See Mayers, Chines? Reader's Manual, p. 338 ff 

9 Exceedingly valuable and interesting references on this point are to be found in Yule’s Cathay and the Way 
Thither, Vol. I. pp. exxv,, exevi., excix., ccviil., 116 ff., 222, 224, 240 n. 

1@ In the present real confusion of names and dates in Burmese history, it is difficult to say positively who are 
meant by these titles, for the Chinese words are not equivalents for names. They represent the Skr. titles 
Sripavandditya and Sithapati, and from the context we may take it that the Burmese King meant by the latter title 
is Nayapthapadé (Narasihhapati), whose well-known nickname is Taydkpyé, or “ Fled from the Chinese.” 

1 See de Morga’s almost contemporary statement that, among the independent tribes of the Philippines, rough 
gold (i. e., unrefined gold just as found) was bartered for food. (Hak. Soc, Ed., p. 284.) Imay add here that the 
Kadés of Katha in Burma behave muchin the same manner to the present day. Cf. Indo-China, Second Series, Vol. I. 
p. 228. Maxwell, Journey on foot to the Patani Frontier, p, 43, says that gold dust was the currency in 1875 at the 
Belong Gold Mines. Compare Pyrard de Laval’s account of Malacca, Hak. Soc, Hd,, Vol. IL. p.175. A very interests 
ing and still earlier reference to the use of gold dust as currency occurs in Sarat Chandra Das’ Indian Pandits in 
the Land of Snow, p. 70, where the death of Gyatson Sengé, the Tibetan worthy, at Buddha Gayé, is attributed 
to failure to pay for a charan, thus:—‘‘I learnt a mystic charm called the Nava Sundht, or the Nine Conjunctions, 
from a certain black Tirthika named RAéhu. In return for it I promised to remunerate him with an ounce of gold: 
I offered him gold dust of that weight, but he, thinking it was less by a small measure, wished me to bring the gold 
after melting it, which I did not do.” Gyatson was a contemporary of Atiéa, = Dipatkara Srijiiana, who was born 
in A.D. 980, Cf. also Steoball, Piews Bbustics, p. 135: Colquhoun, Amongst the Snats, p. 2. 
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The story is carried on by a Burmese record quoted by Phayre, History of Burma, p. 187, 
who says that in 1658 the pseudo-emperor Yunhli, in his distress upon being driven out of 
Yunnan by the Manchas, desired refuge in Burma and offered one hundred viss of gold! to 
the King. 


One can hardly expect in such a work as the Life and Legend of Gaudama to find any 
trustworthy evidence as to the use of money in the days of the Buddha; and, in any case, one 
would most likely come across the ideas of comparatively modern Burmese writers in state- 
ments as to money made therein, I therefore only note here that in five instances of payment 
I have found in Bishop Bigandet’s version,!8 taken from a Burmese translation of 1778 A.D., 
every mention of a payment or value is in “ pieces of silver.” Similarly, in the few Instances 
in which Hiuen Tsiang (629 A.D.) mentions money, he seems, in relating stories, to refer to 
te currency used according to his own ideas: ¢.g., Vikramaditya’s and Manérhita's benefac- 
tions are stated in ‘‘Jdkhs of gold coin;” a professedly prohibitive fee for visiting a shrine is 
fixed at ‘a great gold piece; 4 “ gold pieces” in greatly exaggerated amounts are several 
times mentioned. It is worth remarking, however, that he only once mentions silver as a 
currency or standard of value, and then only in describing Persia by hearsay. From this last 
statement, /5 in commerce they use large silver pieces,” one may gather that by “pieces” he 
generally meant ingots or Jumps. 


Money ani values are pretty frequently met with in the Jatakas, or Zits as they 
are called in Burmese, and it is interesting and historically useful to trace the forms and 
expressions employed for money in the stories, as the forerunners of the ancient and modern 
terms. From Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Birth Stories, Vol. I.,!6 I extract the fact that the follow- 
ing Jdiakis contain references to pecuniary translations or values, Séri-vanija, Chullaka-sétthi 
Nandi-visila, Nanda, Khadiratigara.’” In the Niddnakathd, as given by Rhys Davids, there 
are also several mentions of money,!8 always in the same terms as in the Jatdkas, but, as 


this last appears to be a comparatively later Sinhalese compilation, I need not further notice it 
here, 


Now for the benefit of English readers Rhys Davids translates small sums by “half. 


pennies” and “pennies,” and larger sums by “ pieces” and sometimes simply by numbers, as 
“worth a hundred thousand,’’and also uses the expressions, ‘‘ money” and “ cash.” 


However, in the original Pali text the expression in the Séri-vdnija Jdtake translated 
“halfpenny is addhamdsakd,! and in the Chullakasétthi Jétaka the expression translated 
“penny is kahdpanam ;*0 while the expression in the Séri-vdnija Jdtaka translated,2! “the 
Bodisat gave them all the cash he had in hand (five hundred pieces) and all his stock-in-trade 
worth five hundred more,” is in the text:— Bédhisatté tasmin khané hatthagaténi pafcha hahd- 
panasatint panchastagghanakan cha bhandans sabbmh datva, Inthe Chullakasétthi Jdtaka, again, 
the word in the text for “farthing” in the translation is kdkanikd22 As for the expression for 


“money, in the Nanda Jatakzit is simply dhanah, which is also translated" “ treasure” in the 
same text, and elsewhere “ property.”23 











12 Say £25,000. 18 Or, Ser, Ed., Vol. 1. pp. 26, 127: Vol. II. pp. 78, 183, 247, 
1€ Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I. pp. 103 £., 222, 232, in which last instance Beal’s 
translation would seem to be loose; Vol. IL. pp. 5, 168, 187, and (P) 263. 


15 Vol, II, p. 278, 16 Pages 155 f., 169 ff., 267 #f., 322 f., 897, 381 £ 

17 In the commentary only; vide Fausbéll, Jataka, Vol. 1. p. 226 #. ; 

18 Pages 3, 87,71, 91, 1388, The Burmese Ex-ministers, when quoting authorities for the making of wills by Bud- 
dhists, gave an ancient reference to the use of lump currency in the following quotation from the “ XK humbhaghi- 


shake Vatthu Appamadavaga, Ind Chapter of the Dhammapaditthakathd, a commentary by Mahathéra Buddha 


gi sha 
on the Dhammapad4, one of the books of the Khuddakanikdya” :—" Go to such and such a place, where we have 
hiiden 40 &3¢¢3 (crores) of treasure, which you may.dig up and maintain yourself with.” 


18 Fansbdll, Vol. I. p. 111 f. ® Op. cit. p. 120 f, 
3 Op. cit. p, 112. Kahdpanam is also on the same page translated “ penny,” 


32 Op. cit, p. 120, 3 Op, cit, p. 225 f., and p. 193, Nandivisdla Jétaka, 
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Dinga and Tickal. 


In an enquiry of the present kind, the words ditga, a coin, and tickal, the standard 

fiscal weight, must necessarily be of frequent occurrence, Their origin is, therefore, a point 
es 2 bd ‘ . . . 2 did - 

. aes and it will be found on investigation to be exceedingly interesting in ae 

ave, therefore, here collected ma edi : 
aes . ’ most of the information regarding them that has come 

The very numerous quotations which follow prove that the Burmsse word diiga 
& coin, and the Anglo-Indian word tickal, the standard weight, are, curiously enough, 
both direct descendants of the same Indian word, faaka, and have come to express 
respectively the two senses in which that word was used, viz, the standard weight and the 
coin which expressed that weight. 


In order to make good the above statement it will be necessary to trace, century b 
century, the history of the word dingd, and then the history of the word tickal in the ie 
way. The great difficulty in the identification of tickal with taka — tanka lies in the 
final 1, and in order to shew how this letter came to be introduced into it, it will be necessar 
to consider the history of the many curious forms that the Burmese words sitkd and wong 
have assumed in the writings of Europeans about the Far Hast. 


To proceed first to consider the derivation of diigd from tanka :— 
DINGA. 


In my quotations I have followed the wide-spread word taika, in its many forms, in over 
100 quotations extending over 1,000 years and throughout the entire Hastern World from 
Russia and Hungary to China, through Persia, Turkestan, all India and Tibet and throngh the 
‘Indian Archipelego as far as the Moluccas, the Malay Peninsula, Burma and the Shin States. 
And there can be no doubt that the Burmese, in their word diigdé, have merely adopted one 
form of the universal tatka, a word of ancient Indian origin and usage for a weight and coin. 
There can also be little doubt that taka and tanka are essentially the same word and often used 
Later on I will shew that taka and tickal have the same deriva- 


to express the same meaning. 
al are but variant forms of one original word. 


tion, hence it follows that dinga and tick 
With the Indian word taika, in its forms of tank, dank, dangh and so on, have been 

confounded, naturally enough, another series of words of analogous sense and usage derived 

from the Arabic danaq, a small weight; while at least one Prakritic word, t6k or thok, a 

measure of land, seems to have been confounded with taka. oS 

as money, the shape of which is crescent-like: if is 


¢, 832. — ‘Gold and silver are used. 
» __. Hist. of the T‘ang Dynasty in Parker, Burma 


called téng-k‘a t‘o and also tsuh-t‘an-t‘o. 
Relations with China, p, 19 
1027-28.— Y. s. v. tanya. — 
418-419, we find on the Skr, legend of the reverse the wor 
dirham of the Arabic of the obverse.” — Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 4.9, 
eee rection re meriercee tte ae ae 

% That is (?) previous to 350 B. C. 25 By Y, is meant a reference to Yule’s Hobson-Jobson. 


‘In the Lihore coinage of Mahmil of Ghazni, A. H, 
d tanka in correspondence with the 
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1201, — “That kind-hearted king awarded him from his treasure @ large dish-full of gold 
and silver tankas worth about 10,000 silver tankas.” — Tabakdi-i-Ndsiri in Elliot, Vol. IL. 
p. 318, 


1236, — He (Ruknu’ddin Firdz) would ride out drunk upon an elephant through the 
streets and bazaars, throwing tankas of red gold around him for the people to pick up and 
rejoice over.” — Tabakdt-i-Ndsiri in Hiliot, Vol. II. p. dod. 


1259. —‘‘A silver tanka was offered for every head and two tankas for every man brought 
in alive.” — Tabakdt-i-Ndstrt in Elliot, Vol. If. p. 381. 


1302. — “On the following day, contrary to his expectation, the King [Aldu’ddin Khilji] 
sent for the Kazy and received him with great kindness. He conferred on hima handsome 
gold embroidered vest, and a purse of 1,000 tunkas.” — Briggs, Ferishta, Vol. I. p. 358, 


1325, — ‘* Nizamooddeen Ahmud Pukhshy surprised at the vast sums stated by historians 
to have been lavished by this Prince [Muhammad Tughlaq] took the trouble to ascertain, from 
authentic records, that these tunkas were of the silver currency of the day, in which was amal- 
gamated a great deal of alloy, so that each tunka only exchanged for 16 copper pice.” — Briggs, 
Ferishta, Vol. I. p. 410. 


1830. — Y. s. v. Bargany in Supplt, — “ Thousands of men from various quarters, who, 
possessed thousands of these copper coins, now brought them to the treasury, and received in 
exchange gold tankas and silver tankas, shashginis and diginis, which they carried to their 
homes.’ — Tédrtkh-t-Firéz Shahi in Elliot, Vol. III. p. 240 f, 


1335. — Y.s. v, tangas. — ‘‘ According to what I have heard from Shaikh Mubarak, the 
ved lak contains 100,000 golden tankahs, and the white lak 100,000 (silver) tankahs. The 
golden tanka, called in this country the red tanka, is equivalent to three mithkils and the 
silver tanka is equivalent to 8 hashtkani dirhams, this dirham being of the same weight as the 
silver dirham current in Heypt and Syria.” — Masélik-al-Absdr in Notices et Euxtraits, 
Vol. XIII. p, 211. 


c, 184), — Y. s. v. tanga. — “Then I returned home after sunset and found the money 
at my house. There were 3 bags containing in all 6,233 tankas, 7.¢., the equivalent of the 
55,000 dinars (of silver), which was the amount of my debts, and of the 12,000, which the 
Sultin had previously ordered to be paid me, after deducting of course the tenth part accord- 
ing to Indian custom. The value of the piece called tanka is 2$ dinirs in gold of Barbary.” 26 
' = Jon Batuta, Vol. III. p. 426. 


ce. 1350. — “ Sultin Firéz issued several varieties of coins. There was the gold tanka 
and the silver tanka.”* —- Tdrilsh-i-Ftrdz Skah in Elliot, Vol. III. p. 857 £, 


c, 1350. — ‘‘ When the Sultan had issued these many varieties of coins, it occurred to his 
benignant mind that a very poor person might buy an article in the market and a half ora 
quarter jital might be due to him in change, but, if the shopkeeper had no d&ngs, no 
change could be given . . , . so the Sultin accordingly gave directions for the issuing of 4g: 
half jital, called adha, and quarter jital called bikh,” — Qyp, cté., loc. cit. 


1404, — Y. s. v, tanga, — “ yna sua moneda de plata que llaman tangaes.” — Clavijo, 
f, 46 b. 


1447. — “ Tirhit tribute of the Tirhiti Raji: 250,000 silver tankas and 2,750,000 


black fahkas,” —- Erskine, Baber and Humayun, Vol. Il. p. 54, in Thomas, Pathan Kings, 
pp. 117, 887. 











% Yule adds, “ here the gold tanga is spoken of,” 
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c, 1470, — “ Shabait,?” on the Indian Sea, is a very large place; a tribute of one tenka ; 
7 paid there to each Korosanee, big and small,” — Nekitin in Ladia in 15th Cent..Vol IIL, 
i: : . 

c. 1470. — ‘‘ The seaports of Cheen and Machin®$ are also large. When a woman con- 
ceives a child by a stranger, the husband pays hima salary, If ie child is born white a 
stranger receives a duty of eighteen tenkas : if it is born black he gets nothing, but is sreleeuts 
to what he ate and drank.” — Nikitiz in India tn 15th Cent, Vol. III. p. 21. ? 


1511, — “ The Mirzi complained that his losses amounted to six lakhs of tankahs of Gujarat 
currency, that tankah being worth eight Muradi tankahs — at the present time this tankah 
is still current in Khandésh and in the Dakhin.”’ — Mirdt-i-Sikundartin Bayley, Gujarat p. 246 


1516. — Y.s. v, tanga, — “ A round coin like ours, and with Moorish letters on both sides 
and about the size of a fanon of Calicut . . . . andits worth 55 maravedis, they call these 
tanga, and they are of very fine silver.” — Barbosa, p. 48, 

1525. — Y.s.v. Tincall in Supplt, — “tymquall [borax] small, 60 tangas a maund,” — 


Lembrangas, p. 50. 

1525, — “2 fules = 1 dinar; 12 dinars = 1 tanga; 3 tangas 10 dinars = 1 new larin; 
3 tangas 9 dinars = lold larin ... . at Cambaye 1 tanga larin = 60 reis.” —~ Lemédrangas 
in Subsidies, Vol. III. pp. 38, 53. 

1535, — ¥. s. v. copeck. — “1b was on this that the grand Duchess Helena, mother of Ivan 
Vassilievitch and regent in his minority, ordered, in 1585, that these Dengui should be melted 
down and new ones struck, at the rate of 300 dengui, or 3 roubles of Moscow @ la grivenka, in 
kopeks. From that day accounts have continued to ke kept in Roubles, Kopeks and Dengui,.”’ — 
Chaudoir, Apergu sur les Monnares Russes. 

o.1541. — Y¥.s.0. tanga. — “Todar ... .« fixed first a golden ashrafi as the enormous 
remuneration for one stone, which induced the Gakkhars to flock to him in such numbers that 
afterwards a stone was paid with a rupee, and this pay gradually fell to 5 tankas,? till the 
fortress (Rohtis) was completed.” — 4 értkh-i-Khdn-Jahkén-Léd!, in Elliot, Vol. ¥. p. 110, 


1551. —‘‘The value of both of which is 30 rupees, 125 tangahs.” — Atn-1-Akbari, 


Blochmann’s Trans, p. 87. 
1551. — “The dim weighs 5 tanks, i. ¢., 1 tolah, 8 mashas and 7 surkhs; it is the 


At first this coin was called paisah [we may now add “and last’’] 


fortieth part of a rupee. 
in-i~Alebari, Bluckhmann’s Hd, 


and also Bahbléli; now it is known under this name [dim].” — 4 


p. 3l. 

1551, — “Fazil of Khujand [? 1059-1071] says that in former days dirhams had been 
of two kinds; first :— full ones of eight and six ddugs (1 ddnug of his = 2 girdts; 1 girat = 
2 tassuj ; 1 tassuj == 2 habbah) . . .. the dindr is a gold coin, weighing 1 misq‘l, i.e, 
1 3/7dirhams, as they put 1 misqil, == 6 déngs; 1 dang 4 tassuj; | tassuj == 2 habbahs ; 
1 habbah = 2 jaus (barley-corns).’’ -— Ain-i-Akbart, Blochmann’s Hid, p. 86, 

1554, — °* Nunez in his Tables does not mention these (cruzados or patacdes) by either name, 


but mentions pardaos, which represented 5 silver tangas or 300 reis.”’ — Yule, Hebson-Jubson, 


s.v. pardao én Suppl. 

1534 — Y.s.o. bargany in Suppit, — “Ei as tamgas brancas que se recebem dos foros, so 
de 4 barganis a tamga, e de 24 leaes o bargany.” — 4. Nunez in Subsrdios, p. ol, 
eck le ce SB EO NR aa ee EN Eg ede 
oT Shabait = Shabat = Samudra, the Port of Sumatra: see Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 8, v.. Sumatra, and Cathay, 


p. 323. ; 
28 By the coast of Cheen and Machin, Nikitin meant that of Siam, Cambodia and Cochin China. 


29 Moaning, says Yule, Bahlili or Sikandart tankts of coppers 
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1554,— Y. s. v. Budgrook. — “ Bagarncos at Maluco (Moluccas) 50 = | tanga, at 60 reis 
to the tanga, 5 tangas = 1 pardao.”’ — A. Nunez, p. 41. 


1554,— Ys, v. jeetul, —‘*In Sunda, . . . . the cash (caizxas) here go 120 to the 
tanga of silver.”” — A. Nunez, p. 42. 


1554.— Y.s. v. bargany in Supplt. — “Pay in Jand revenue according to ancient custom 
36,474 white tanguas, 3 barguauis and 2] leals, atthe tale of 3 barguanis to the tangua 
and 24 leals to the barguauim, the same thing as 24 bazarucos, amounting to 14,006 pardaos, 
1 tangua and 47 leals, making 4,201,916 2/5 reis.” — Potelho, Tombo in Subsidios, p. 46 f. 


1559. — Y.s.v. tanga, — “ The old Muscovite money is not round, but oblong or egg-shaped, 
and is called denga.2o . . . . 100 of these coins make a Hungarian gold piece: 6 dengas 
make analtin; 20 a grifna; 100 a poltina; and 200 a ruble”’ — Herberstein in Ramusio, Vol, II, 
p. 158 ¢. 

1571, — “ Gujariti tankchahs at one hundred tankchahs to the rupee. At the present 
time the rupee is fixed at 40 dims . . . . As the current value of the tankchah of 
Pattan, ctc., was less than that of Gujarat.” — Mirdt-i-Ahmadé in Bayley, Gujarat, pp. 6, 11. 


1580. — “ We learn from Balbi that there were at Goa tangas, not only of good money 
worth 75 basarucchi, and of bad money worth 60 basarucchi, but also of another kind of 
bad money used in buying wood, worth only 50 basarucchi.” — Yule, Hodson Jobson, s, v. pardao 
in Supplé. 


1580-1589. — “Later in the century, however, we learn, from Balbi (1580), Barrett (1584) 
and Linschoten (1588-1589), that the principal currency of Goa consisted of a silver coin called 
xerafin or pardao-xerafin, which was worth 5 tangas, each of €0 reis.” — Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 
s. v. pardao in Supplt. 

1584.— Y.s.v. pardaoin Supplt. ~ “This kind of money is called basaruchi and 15 of 
these make a vinton of naughty money, and 5 vintons make a tanga, and 4 vintenas make a 
tanga of base money .. . . and & tangas make a seraphine of gold! which in 
marchandize is worth 5 tangas good money; but if one would change them into basaruchie 
he may have 5 tangas and 16 bazaruchies, which matter they call cerafaggio, and when the 
bargain of the pardaw is gold, each pardaw is meant to be 6 tangas good money.” — 
W. Barrett in Hakluyt, Vol. I. p, 410. 


158L.— Y.s. v. pardao in Supplt. — “The ducat of gold is worth 9 tangas and a halfe 
good money, and not stable in price, for that when ships depart from Goa to Cochin, they 
pay them at 9 tangas and three-fourth partes, and 10 tangas, and that is the most that they 
are worth.” — W. Barrett in Hakluyt, Vol. Il. p. 410. 


1592-3, — “ At the present, namely, A. H. 1002, Hindustin contains 3,200 towns, and 
upon each town are dependent 200, 500, 1,000 or 1,500 villages. The whole yields a revenue 
of 640 krors muridi tankas.” — TVabakdt-t-Akbari in Elliot, Vol. V. p. 186. 


1598.— Y.s. v. tanga, — “There is also a kinde of reckoning of money which is called 
tangas, not that there is any such coined, but are so named only in telling, five tangas is one 
pardaw, or xeraphin badde money, for you must understande that in telling they have two 
kinds of money, good and badde, for foure tangas good money are as much as five tangas 
badde mouney.”’ — Linschoten, ch. 35. 


1598. — Y. s.v. pardao in Supplt. — “They have a kind of money called pagodas which is 
of Gold of two or three sorts and are above 8 tangasin value . . . . Thereis yet another 
kind of golde called S. Thomas, because Saint Thomas is figured thereon and is worth about 








80 This refers says Yule to the copper tanka, 31 Translating, however, from Balbi serafinno di argento. 
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and 8 tangas . . . . For when they buy and sell pearls, stones, golde and silver and 
horses, they name but so many pardawes, and then you understand that one pardaw is sixe 
tangas: but in other ware, when you make not your bagain beforehand, but plainly name 
pardawes, they are pardawes xeraphins of 5 tangas the piece.” — Linsehoten, ch. 35. 

1599-1602, — “Tankah Akbar Shahi struck at Bairdtah, (year) Iliht 44 (month) Amardid 
. Akbar Shahi one tanki, (year) [ldht 47 (month) Tir, struck at Agrah , : 
Tankah Akbar Shahi 16th part, (year) [l4hi [ ? ] (month) Khurdid.” — Lane-Poole, Cotns of the 
Moghuls, p. 54 £. [legends translated], 


ce. 1609. — “So we could not get our money till next six days before we left the place ; and 
for fear lesi any should take it from us, we gave it to the goaler’s wife to keep for us, my 
companion and [ contracting with her to be fed for one tangue a day each, This tangue is 
worth seven sons and a half there (Goa) or five sous here (France).” — Pyrard de Laval, E. 17'. 
Vol, IT. p. 21. 

c. 1610.-—~ Y.s. 0. Budgrook. — “Tl y en ade plusieurs sortes, La premiére est appellée 
bousuruques dont ilen faut 75 pour une tangue. Il ya d’autre bousuruques vieilles, dont il 
en faut 105 pour le tangue,”’ — Pyrard de Laval, Vol. II. p, 89. | 

e. 1610. — “ The silver money of Goa is perdes, larins, tangues, the last named worth 
7 sols 6 deniers a piece.’— Pyrard de Laval, H. T., Vol. IL. p. 69, 

1615. — Y. s. v. tanga. — “ Their moneys in Persia of silver arethe . . . . the rest 
of copper, like the tangas and pisos of India.” — Richard Steele in Purchas, Vol. I. p. 548. 


ce. 1621. — ‘*Mirad Jani Bég Sultin [in Sind] made this agreement with his soldiers, that 
every one of them-who should bring in an enemy’s head should receive 500 gabars, every one 
of them worth 12 miris, called in the Mir’s time péstanis, of which 72 went to one tanka.” — 
Térikh-i-Tahiri in Hlliot, Vol. I. p. 287. 

1636, -- “The Mony of Muscovy . . - . The greatest piece is worth but a peny and 
is called a Copec or Denaing,’52 — Olearius, Travels, p. 97. 


1638, — “ Their [at Surat] ordinary way of accompting is by lacs, each of which is worth 
100,000 ropias, and 100 lacs make a crou or carroa [karér], and ten carroas make an areb 
farba]. A Theil of silver [P read gold] makes 1], 12 or 13 ropias, current money. A massas 
{masha] and a half make a Theil of silver, ten whereof make a Theil®? of gold. They call their 
brass and copper-money Tacques.” — Mandelsld, Travels, p. 86. 


16389. — ‘‘fAt Goa] they are made of Tinne and Latin [ ? of Spelter: latin being 
for brass = French latton | mixt together, and eight of these Basarucques make a ventin, 
whereof five makeatanghe. . . . . Five Tanghes makeaserafin of silver , . . . 
and six Tanghes make a pardai .. . They have also santemes [=8. Thomas] 
of 16 Tanghes and Pagodes of 14, l5and 16 Tanghes.” — Mandelslé, Travels, p. 107. 


1653. — Y. s. v. Xerafine in Supplt. —“ Monnoyes courantes & Goa. Sequin de 
Venise, 24 tangues . . « Reale d’Hspagne, 12 tangues. Abassis de Perse, 3 tangnes, 
Pardaux, 5 tangues. Scherephi, 6 tangues. Roupies du Mogol, 6 tangues. Tangue, 20 
bousserouque.” — De la Boublaye-le-Gouz, p. 530. . 

1659. — ‘Professor Wilson gives a plate of some specimens of 397 larius found at 
Sangaméivara, in the Ratnagiri Collectorate, im 1846 . . . read the legend of one 
side as ‘ Sultin ‘Ali ‘Aadal Shih’ and of the other ‘ Zarb Lari Dangh Sikka,’ 7, ¢, ‘Struck 
at Lari’ (or rather ‘a Lari’ as Mr. Thomas suggests — ‘stamped tanga’), and of the date 
A, H. 1071, i.e, A. D. 1659. Notwithstanding this legend, the probability is that the coins 
were struck at BijApur.” — Gray, Pyrard de Laval, Vol. I. p. 233 £. 





82 This may, however, merely goto prove Yule’s assertion in Hobson-Jobson, s. v. copeck, that the copeck = 
dindr Lapaki, the word denaing being taken as a misprint for denarij, 
83 Theil here seems to be tola and may at Jast give a derivation for the much disputed taei, 
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¢. 1675. —~Y. s. v. Xerufine.— ** Coins and weightsin Goa . . . . The Oruzado of 
gold, 12 Zeraphins. The Zeraphin, 5 Tangoes. The Tango, 5 Vinteens. The Vinteen, 
5 Basrooks, whereof 75 make a Tango. And 60 Rees make a Tango,” -— Fryer, p. 206. 


1676. — “ Fryer’s statement of equivalents (1676) enables us to use the stability of the 
Venetian sequin as a gauge; we then find the tanga gone down to 6d. and the pardao or 
xerafin to 2s. 6d.” — Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. pardao in Supplt. 


1688. — “They (the Siamese) are not more exact as to their weights; in general, they call 
them ding.” — La Loubére, p. 72, 


e. 1750-60. — Y. s. v. tanya, — ‘ Throughout Malabar and Goa, they use tangas, vintins, 
and pardao xeraphin.” — Grose, Vol. I. p, 283. 


176C. — Y.s. v. budgrook. — “ At Goa, the seraphim is worth 240 Portugal reas, or about 
16 d. sterling. 2veas make a basaraco, 15 basaracos a vintin, 42 vintins a tanga, 4 tangas a 
paru, 24 parues a pagoda of gold.” — Grose, Vol. I. p. 282. 


1805, —“ 1 hubba = I barleycorn. . . . 1 déng = 8 barlcycorns; 1 dirhum = 48 barley- 
corns .,.,. 1 dirhom = 6 dangs. 1 d&ng = 2 hubbas.” — Majma’wl Akhbar in Herklots, vi. 


1815.— Y.sv, tanga. — “One tungah....a coin about the value of fivepence.” — 
Malcolm, Hist. of Persia, Vol. U1. p. 250. 


ce. 1820. — “ At, the present day in Persia the tanga seems to be worth only 6 d.” — 
Fraser, Tour, p. 81. 


1827. — “A silver tickal or dinga is nearly the weight of a Madrasrupee ,... Rice 
was abundant and cheap, thirty-six seers for a dinga,’’ — Alexander, Travels, pp. 21, 29. 


1828. — ‘‘ The words in the original (for the form of assessment) are tak& and hon 
[pagoda]. These are names of coins that seem to have no connection with the tenure in 
question. They perhaps found their way in, instead of the less known ¢6k& and hundai, 
meaning lump or mass.’’ — Campbell, Bom. Gazetteer, Vol. XIIL., Thana, p. 565. 


1829. — “ Makinga tunka*‘ worth only about 4 d, instead of 2 s. [in Muhammad Tughlaq’s 
time]|.” — Briggs, Ferishtd, Vol. I. p, 410. 


1832. — “ Weights (apothecaries), From the Ulfdz-Udwiyeh [date ?] N. B. (a) signifies 
Arabic, (p) Persian, (h) Hindoostanee . . . . masha (h), 8 Rutties; told (h), 12 mishis; 
tang (h), 4 mishis; dang (h) dang (h) or danug (h) [?] 41/6 rutties; dirram (p) or dirhnm 
(a) 4 mashas and 1 rutty.” — Herklots, Qanoon-e-Islam, vi. 


1832. — ‘‘ Apothecary’s weight from a respectable Musulman Practitioner 
12 mishis, 1 tank = 4 mishis.... 1 dirum or dirhum = 34 miashis , 
4 mishis ; dang = 6 rutties.’’ — Herklots, Qanoon-~e-Islam, vii. f. 


eee Ltola = 
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c. 18338. — “Coinage of Nepal. ...41 takka =2 mohur = 4 sooka = 16 Annee == 
80 pysa = 400 dam.” — Prinsep, Useful Tables, Vhomas’ ed. p. 82,55 


c, 1833, — “‘The ser at Bombay is divided into 3 pa’ls or 72 tanks, or 72 troy grains 
each .... Skr. tanka, tank, Mar. tank or tank,’ — Prinsep, Useful Tables, Thomas’ ed. p. 197. 
' 


c. 1833. — “ The ser, being Hable . . .. to vary in weight for every article sold, as well as 
for every market, is generally referred to the common unit in native mercantile dealings, as, 
‘‘the ser of so many tolas (or sikkds, baris, takAs, etc.). The standard or bazdr ger being 
always 80 tolis.” — Prinsep, Useful Tables, Thomas’ ed. p. 96. 











@ 


M Atp. 358 Briggs notes on the text “‘Ist class of horscs from 100 to 120 tunkas,’’ i,¢@., 160 rupees. He thrs 
makes a tanka = 14 rupees =" a tickal, 


© Dr. Wright's information in his History of Nepal, 1877, p. 297, f., differs considerably from this. 
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1838, — “21 tungas = tillaor 11 s. 9:097 d.” — Bokhare Money Tables in J. A 
dae ae y Tables in J. A. 8. Bengal, 


1841, — “ Coin, ding& ... + medal, an ancient coin, let-haune-ding& .... medallion, 
haungthaw-dingé-gyi.... money, dingé,kye, ngwe .... rupee, chauk-midinga.” — Lane 
Hag.-Bur. Dict. pp. 66, 267 £., 276, 388. 


1843. — “ The first princes used dinars and dirhems, like the califs. These were succeeded 
by tankhas, divided into dams and jitals. Shir Shah changed the name of tankha to that 
ofrupeia or rupee which was adopted by Akbar, And the latter prince fixed the weight 
and relative valne of money, ona scale, which remained unaltered till the dissolution of the 
Mogul empire, and is the basis of that now in use.” — Elphinstone, Hist. of India, Vol. L. p. 208. 


c. 1845, —“ The monetary system of the Tibetians consists entirely of silver coins, which 
are somewhat larger, but not so thick, as our frances .... The entire coin is called Tchan- 
Ka.” — Huc, Travels, Ill, Lib. Hd., Vol. II. p. 146. 


1847, — “Taka, coin, rupee.” — Yate’s Bengali Grammar, p. 381. 


1852. — “ Deenga, a circular piece of metal, stamped, whether for a coin or a medal,’ — 
Judson, Bur. Dict. p. 176. 

1852. — “Tangga — a wedge or ingot of the precious metals . . . . ingot, mass of gold 
or silver, tangga.” — Crawfurd, Malay Dict., s. v. 

1852. — ‘‘ Tank, Persian, a weight of about two ounces, .... tanka, Persian, gold, 
money, a certain coin... . tanga, Persian, cash, gold or copper coin .... danak, d&nik, 
danak, dawanik, Arabic, the sixth part of a dram or two carats, also a small silver coin; 
(Persian) dank, the fourth part of a dam, (according to some) the fourth part of a miskal; 
daénak, a small grain, the fourth part of dram, a sixth of anything.’’ — Johnson, Pers.-Arabd. 
Dict. pp. 300, 388, 389, 554. 

1854. — “ Pak&é, two pice, a copper coin equal to two pice; in the plural it means also 
money in general,” — Ludhiana Dict. of Panjabi, p. 203. 

1855, — ‘‘Panka, in the forms fak& and tanga (for these are apparently identical io 
origin) ‘is in all the dialectslaxly used for money in general.’’? — Walson, Glossary, s. v. in 
Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. 0. tanga. 

1857. — “Paka, an aggregate of 16 Sivarai pice; also an aggregate of four pice, an Ana; 
also as in Guiardit an aggregate of three pice. Money .... also used for a rupee, Sékda 
patch také .,.. fink (Skr. tanka), a weight, according to some, of one t6l4 or the 72nd 
part of pakké sér: according to others, of nine misé; according to others of four masé... , 
(poetry) a rupee or any silver coin.” — Molesworth, Marathi Dict. pp. 337, 338. 


1857, — ‘“‘The tankha appears te be the coin represented by the modern rupee, and, 
perhaps, when at its proper standard, was of about the same value... , Hence the value of 
one tenka at the latter part of the fifteenth century may be fixed at about two shillings.” — 
Major, India in the 15th Cent, Vol. III. p. 20, 

1858. — *Skr. tanka, tank, also Pers. tanka, gold, money, a particular species of 
coin.’ — Thomas, note to p. 22 of his ed. of Prinsep’s Useful Tables. 


1860. — ‘‘Ttanga’h, a copper coin, money.” — Raverty, Pukhio Dict. p. 204, 


1865, — “The great unit of medieval and modern times is the thka of not less than 
145 grains, of which six make the chha-taka or chhatak, equal to 870 grains, or nearly two 
ounces; and 100 make the sataka or ser, the derivation being sat-taka or 100 takas.... 
Then 80 ratis or 145°832 was the weight of the tangka of copper.” — Cunningham quoted in 
Thomas, Initial Coinage of Bengal, J. A. 8. B., 1867, p. 6. 
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1866. — ‘*The identity of Ibn Batuta’s Indian dinar and the silver tangah will be scen to 
be beyond question when this note has been read through.’ — Yule, Cathay, p. 439, 


1866. —‘Tangah always means with Ibn Batuta a gold coin. Sometimes he calls ita 
gold dinar,” — Yule, Cathay, ccexi,, vill. 


1869, —— ‘‘The dim in the Ain-i-Akbari, and consequently in most revenue accounts, is 
considered to be the fortieth part of arupee; but to the common peeple it is known as the 
Gftieth part of a taka.” — Beames, Memoirs on the Rices of the N.-W. P., Vol. IL. p. 81. 


1871. — “The most striking item disclosed by the details of the above table is the essen- 
tially indigenous character of the divisional contents of the tankah, and its analogous frac- 
tional subdivisions, both of which follow the ancient Indian quaternary scale of numeration in 
all its integrity.” — Thomas, Pathan Kings, p, 220. 


1871. — ‘Moreover, it may be seen distinctly that the Tankah was the accepted and 
recognized term in India, by the fact that the great Mahmud of Ghazni [c. 1000 A. D.], while 
continuing to make use of the ordinary mint designation of Dirham in the Kufic legend of his 
new Lahore mint of ‘Mahmidpur,’ admits the corresponding word taka or tanka in the 


Sanskrit legend on the reverse.” — Thomas, Pathan Aings, p. 49. 


1871,— “The tengi of Khwirizm would appear to have been worth the fourth of 5 
crown.” — Astley’s Voyages, Vol. IV. p 484, in Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 49. 


1871, — “In Telugu, tankam is ‘acoin formerly current, now used only in account, 
equal to four silver fanams. There was a gold tankam and a copper coin similarly named, 
both obsolete’... . The Russian, dengi.” — Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 49, 


1871, — ‘At the exchange of 2s. per tankah, the jital would, therefore, correspond in 
value to 1§ farthings, or rather less, as the 2 s.is a very high rate of exchange for the old 
silver piece [of 1893-1315].” — Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 161. 


1872. — “Tanka, a spade, hoe, hatchet .... a weight (of silver) equal to four mdshas 
or 24 raktikés ....astamped coin.... tankapati, the master of the mint... . tanka- 
gila,a mint... . tankaka, a stamped coin especially of silver, silver money .... tankaka- 
pati, the master of the mint or superintendent of the silver coin... . tankaka-§4ld, a mint 
.... tanga, anotherform of tanka, a spade, a hoe... .a weight of four mishas.., .” 
Monier Williams, Sanskrit Dict. pp. 355, 356. 


—— 


1872, — “Dhanaka, a weight of gold, a gold com, part of adinira. .. . dhanaka, a 
copper coin worth about two pence.” — Monier Williams, Sanskrit Dict, p. 453 f. 


1878.— “One tangah (of Akbar) = 2 dams; now-a-days one tangah = 2 pais’? — 
Blochmann, Ain-t-Akbavi, p. 37, 


1873, — “A tank is valued at 4 mishas, but it must have weighed a Httle more,’ 
Blochmant, Ain-i-Akbart, p. 16. 


1874, — “Tangk4, a coin.” — Haswell, Peguan Language, p. 67. 


ce. 1876, — “The normal weight of the pani, taking the reti seed at from I‘75 to 13 
grains, was from 140 to 144 grains, Afterwards when coin was stamped the panA was called 
the copper tener’ or stamped piece, a name which still survives in the modern takké, the 
double paisi.” — Cunningham, Arch. Survey, Vol. X. p. 78. 


1878. — “Tangah, a money of account used in Turkistin consisting of 25 small copper 
cash (of Chinese make with square holes through them). . . . the value of the tangah varies 
constantly in the bazars according to the numer of tengeh thet may be given for a kurs (a 
Chinese silver ingot weighing abont 2 lbs, and worth about Rs, 170) 


wees — Shaw, Laster 
Turkestan in J, A. S. B. for 1878, p. 69 f, 
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1878, — “ The Amir of KAshghar has lately supplied the lack of small silver coinage, by 
issuing silver coins worth a tangah each, and called ak-tangah (white tangahs) after the 
model of Bokhira and Khékand coins so called. They are current atasmall premium... . 
consequently a Khdsan tangah is worth nearly twice as muchas a Yarkand or Kashghar one.” — 
Shaw, Hastern Turkestan, p. 70. 


1880. — “The rupee (dengga, literally a circular piece of metal, staraped, whether a coin 
or medal) is in universal use and the names given to fractions of a rupee are derived from the 
measures of weight.” — Spearman, B, B, Gazetteer, Vol. I. p. 407, 


1831. — ‘‘Tangk4, a rupee as a coin.” — Cushing, Shan Dict, p. 226, 


1882, — “This system (of assessment) was known under severalnames... . takbandi, 
tokAbandi. . . . tok, properly thok, is an un-Sanskrit Marathi word meaning lump or mass; 
taka, is doubtful; it is said to be Hindustani and to mean both a coin and a measure of land 
(12) bigha’s), In this case takbandi, properly takiabandi, would imply that the land had been 
measured. If so it has no place in this set of terms and must have been confused with or 
miswritten for tokAbandi or thokabandi.” — Campbell, Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, XIII., Thana, 
p. 500. 


1882. — “Therzupce is kyat, sometimes also called dingga, that is,a circular piece of 
metal, whether a coin or a medal.” -— Scott, the Burman, Vol. II, p. 300. 

1884, — “Tank, Hind! [Pke. takko, Skr. tankah], a weight of fonrmashas ....a 
share... . Tang, Hindi (Sky. tangah],a fourth part, a quarter (in the language of 
brokers),” — Platts, Hindustani Dict. p. 359. 


1884, — ‘Taka, Hindi [Pkr. takkaé; Skr. tafkah], a copper coin equal to two pice ; two 
pie; (local) a rupee; money... - taksal, Hindi [Skr. tanka-gala], a mint,assay office .... 
tank, a weight equal to four mashas, ... . a spade, hoe... . a weight of silver put for 
acoin... » tahkpati, a mint master; taik-sala, a mint,” — Platts, Hindustant Dict. p. 357, 


1884, — “Dang (= Skr. dhanaka),a small denomination of money,a sixth partof a 
dindr, 2 weight, the fourth part of adrachm,a sixth part of anything .., . Ganag, the 
arabicized form of dang,” 86 — Platis, Hindustani Dict. p. 903, 


18984, — “ Danaq, daniq, danaq, pl. dawaniq, sixth (or fourth) part of a drachm,” — 
St2tngass, Arabic Dict, p. 301. 

1886. — “Tanga, Mahratta tank, Turkitanga. A denomination which has been in use 
over a vast extent of territory and has varied greatly in application, It is now chiefly used in 
Turkestan, where it is applied to a silver coin worth about 73 d.’” — Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. 


1886. — “The Goa tanga was worth (in 1750-60) 60 reis, that of Ormus 62 34/43 to 
69 33/48 reis.” — Yule, Hubson-Jobson, s. v. 


1886, — “Banga .... the obvious derivation is the Skr. faika, ‘a weight (of silver) 
equal to 4mishas . ... astampedcoin’...., ” _. Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. 


1883. — “Tanke or tanga seems to have continued to be the popular name of the chief 
silver coin of the Delhi sovereigns during the 18th and 14th centuries,a coin which was 
substantially the same as the rupee of later days. Andin fact this application of the word in 
the form tak is usual in Bengal down to our own time.” — Yule, Hobson-Jobson, ¢, v. tanga, 


1886. — ‘‘The salary of Ibn Batuta, when Judge of Delhi, about 1340, was 1,000 silver 
tankas, or dinars as he calls them (practically 1,000 rupees) a month, which was in addition to 
the assignment of villages bringing in 5,000 tankasa year. And yet he got into debt ina 
very few years to the tune of 55,000 tankas, say £5,500!" — Yule, Hobssn-Jobson, Surpli., 


a, ». Pardao. 
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86 I think that this is extremely unlikely, 
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1886, — “The jital of the Delhi coinage of Ali-nd-din was according to Mr. E, Thomas’s 
calculations 1/64 of the silver tanga, the coin called in later days rupee. It was, therefore, 
just the equivalent of our modern pice.” — Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 8. v. jeetul, 





1888, — “Rupee, tangka-ngiinkap, ripi.” — Cushing, Shan Handbook, p. 218. 


1891. — “Money, tunka ... . rupee, tunka.” — Macnabb, Haka or Baungshe Dialect 
of the Chins. 


1892, — “Here we havea primitive people [in Sierra Leone] with a weight system of 
their own, based on the Damba and Taku [these were beans]... . I learn from another 
source that 6 Takus = 1 ackie (20 ackies l ounce) . . . . ” —= Ridgeway, Origin of Coinage, 
p. 186.37 , 


1892, — “The Patans introduced a gold and silver coinage of singular purity and equal 
weight in either metal (about 174 grains) with often identical inscriptions, called the Tankah, 
which the Moguls afterwards converted into the gold mohr and silver rupee.’’ — Lane-Poole, 
Coins and Medals, p. 186. 


1892, “The ddim (paisi, fulds, tankah) about 820 ers... . Tankah large (double 
coin) 640 grs. . 2. . Tanksh small (dam), 320 grs. . . . . TAnki, fifth of dim, 63 grs.” — 
Lane-Poole, Coins of the Moghuls, xciv. 


1892, — ‘* The fact that the Chin word for ‘rupee,’ tank&, is derived, like the Lushai, 
direct from the Hindustani and not through Burmese, points to the inference that, when first 
introduced to this coin, these Chins were probably living west of their present habitat; 1. e., in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts, where the Lushais still reside.” — Houghton, Chin Language, in 
Indian Antiqguary, Vol. XXII. p. 127. 


1893. — ‘‘The Bokharan unit of money is the tenga, equal to 20 kopeks in Russian, or 
about 3 d, in English, money.” — Peach, Geography of the Turkestan Country in J. U.S, I. of 
India, Vol, XXII. p. 258. 


1893. — “Tt will be at once evident that a great deal of this descriptive account exactly 
corresponds with the Burma of our time . .. . nse of the denga (still the Burmese word for 
coined money), @ being the Burmese sign of the plural.” — Parker, Burma Relations with 
China, p. 15.38 


1803. — “ Dinga?, a circular piece of metal stamped, whether for a coinor medal dingat- 
chén, weight in silver.” — Stevenson, Bur. Dict, p. 578, 


1893. —- “ We are told that the coins used were called denga, which is still the Burmese 
for ‘money.’” — Parker in China Review, 1893, p. 42. 


1893. — “‘ Tunkam (tanka, San. ; tankah, Hind.), From (tank, San., to bind). Instro- 
ment. So a stamped coin or weight. — (a) Chief silver coin of the Delhi sovereign, substantially 
the same as the rupee of the later days. 4 dubs = 1 silver fanam; 4 silver fanams = 1 silver 
tunkam. There was alsoa gold tunkam coin and acopper. (6) Epithet applied to the 
finest gold or that of LO} touch. (c) Goldsmith’s weight, 16 dubs = 1 tunkam: 1} tunkams = 
i cutcha seer (niray). Approximate actual value, ltunkam = 7 0z.4 dwts. Here a tunkam 


is the weight of the value in copper of a gold tunkam.” — Madras Manual of Administration, 
Vol, IIL p. 983 : see also Vol. I. p. 609: Vol. IT. p. 512. 








*" T merely quote this to shew a possible spread of the dim and také to West Africa, The ackie would appear 
to be the well known Turkish weight ackcheh, Professor Ridgeway quotes Pinkovionts Voyages, Vol. XVI. p. 374, 10, 
shew thatthe damba and tacoe were bean weights of 2 grs, and, uncertainly of 4 gra. respectively. 2 

8 Alluding to the quotation under c. 832, above, The snffix is, however, more likely the honorific te, The two 


ea text tingk‘at‘o and tsuht‘ant‘o being respectively the Burmese dingédé, royal money, and siddndé 
roya, 
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I will now pass on to the word tickal, which has long puzzled philologists, belonging 
apparently to no known Oriental language and certainly not to any European language. The 
numerous quotations which follow, however, I think establish the fact that tickal is the 
Indian taka = fanka, through the Talaing or Peguan t’ka (3, h’ké, h’i0),28 


“Tickal” means primarily merely a certain fixed weight. and secondarily a coin (not in 
Barma however) of that weight. The difficulty, as already said, in identifying it with 
taka lies in the final 1, which is constant from its first appearance in 1554 to the present dav. 
But in order to shew how it got there ina legitimate manner, I will give a series of 
quotations relating totwo quite separate words, sitké and ydéngdo, which go to prove 
that Europeans have in other instances attempted the pronunciation of the to them difficult 
accentuated open vowels, like the final é of ?’42 by the addition of a superfluous /, +9 


The pronunciation, as the quotations given below will shew, of tickal has always been 
two-fold, according as the accent has been placed on the first or last syllable. At present 
in Burma it is usual to pronounce it like tickle, and in Siam like tacawl.1! 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY SIR J, M. CAMPBELL, K.C.LE., LCS. 
(Continued from p. 183.) 
B. — CLASSES OF SPIRITS. 


The mighty army of Hindu spirits is mainly recruited from the human souls whose 
life on earth has been blighted or maimed. Still-born children, unmarried men and women, 
women who have died in pregnancy monthly sickness or child-bed, and people who have beeu 
murdered drowned or slain by some other form of violent death, are supposed to become 
spirits.2% 





meneame 


88 I give it as a hint of some importance to investigators into Far Eastern Indo-Furopean terms, that the 
Talaing is the language to search for their origin. In the days of all the old travellers Pegu was the great city they 
weut to see and trade in, and it was in Talaing and not Burmese hands until 1760 A. D. In fact they can, and dv, 
all tell us a good deal of the Talaings (i, e., the Peguans) and very little about the Burmans, then an almost 
mythical race inhabiting the far interior. 

40 Other words which I have come across, to which | has been suffixed to final open vowels by Europeans where 
nove exists in the vernaculars, are cundil and gimdat. The Portuguese wrote candil and candiel for the weight 
candy (khandi), Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. candy, yuotes Garcia, f. 55, 1563, and Linschoten, p. 69, 1598. in 
support. Mad, Man, Adm, Vol. IIT, p, 122, says the same thing, probably following Yule, For gandal (gaadd), 
sea Beames’ Hd. of Elliot’s Glossary, Vol, IL. p. 315. 

41 Bat A. Himilton, Travels, 1727, Vol. II., App, pp. § and 9, spells tecul, and Stevens, Guide to BE. I, 
Trade, 1775, p. 187, spells tekull fur Siamese money; while Phayre, Int. Num. Or, Vol. TID. p. 38, uses ‘‘ kyat 
or tikil”’? for Burma, 

22 Konk4n Kunbis divide their spirits into two classes — gharch* bhitt or house spirits, neainly friendly, and 
biherché bhét or outside spirits, mainly hostile. So Sir Thomas Browne (A. D. 1660, Relugio Medici, p. 37) draws wu 
distinction between the wandering souls of men and the unquiet walks of devils. The Poona Kunbis believe that 
the ghosts of the murdered and the ill-used, and of all who hanker after house, wife or treasure, wander and are 
unfriendly to the living (Trans, By. Lit. Soc. Vol. IIT. p. 219). The Bijapur Laménis believe that the ghosts of misers, 
creditors, and women who have left young children behind them, come back and give trouble (Bombay Gasetteer, 
Vol. XXIII. p. 208). The Kibligers or fishermen of Bijipur greatly fear the ghosts of young women who die in 
child-bed, of women who have left babies, of unmarried girls, of unmarried men, and of misers (op. cit, Vol. XXIII, 
p: 115). And the Bijapur Dasris say that people who die with unfulfilled wishes become ghosts and trouble the 
members of their family and even strangers (op. cit. Vol. XXIII. p, 185). The people of Kanara fear the spirits of 
the unmarried dead (Jour. Ethno. Soc, Vol. I. p. 116). The Shandrs of Tinnevelly believe that any one dying a 
sudden, untimely or violent death haunts the place where his body lies or wanders as a demon (Caldwell in Balfour's 
Hindus, p. 519). The early Christians believed that magicians ‘could call up spirits and that the most powerful 
spirits were those who died a violent death, most of all those who were killed before birth (Smith’s Christian 
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In the Bombay Presidency, the Konkén is the place which most abounds in spirits, and 
where spirit-worship, as well as the popular belief in the power of spirits to do evil, is 
strongest. So much is this the case that an account of Konkan spirits includes details of 
almost all the spirits that are worshipped in the Presidency. Konkan spirits may be grouped 
under five classes — spirits of the fire, air, earth, water and under-world. 





Fire Spirits, — Agni or Fire-spirits were familiar in early India. The Mahabhdraté tells 
how out of the fire-sacrifice a spirit stepped and gave Dagaratha the holy food which his 
wives ate and gave birth to Rima and his brothers, In the Konkan, fire-spirits, except Vija 
or Lightning, are mainly represented by Agya Vétil, Fiery Vétal. Agyais ahigher form of the 
ordinary village Vétil, Where he is found he is treated as the minister, hirbhdri, of the 
Monkey-God Hanuman. He is lodged in Hanumian’s shrine in a rough red stone, somewhat 
lower than the image of Hanuman. Agya dresses in green, rides a green horse, loves a green 
sward. His henchman is Mhaisisur, the buffaloe-spirit, and under the henchman is a large 
escort, The host marches at night, each spirit in the host carrying a torch, All can sce the 
torch light: the initiated alone, the priestess and the medium, see the forms of the god and his 
attendants. This spiritual insight is not gained without weeks of laborious rites performed 
before a human corpse hang head down froma branch, If the rites please Agya he enters the corpse 
and speaks, Agya’s great day comes when a no-moon falls on a Tuesday. In Bombay, Agya’s 
best known shrine is at the top of the Sidi Rasta or Ladder Road up the south-east face of 
Malabar Hill, close to the Ladies’ Gymkhana, Gatga Bal, the priestess into whom the spirit of 
Aeya at times comes, says that the loss of the green glade, now the Gymkhana, s0 wounded 
Aeya that he now rarely possesses her. 


Air Spirits, — The sameness between airs and spirits, the streneth, formlessness, and 
caprice of the wind, its angry howlings, its kindly rustlings have led mankind to agree that 
ihe breeze is a spirit, and that a spirit rides in the storm and dances in the whirlwind. The 
fifteenth century Swiss mystic Paracelsus said the autumn air is not so full of flies as it is of 
spirits2® In the Konkan, breath or breeze (wdra) is almost as common a name for a ghost as 
bhat, that which has been, or as prétd, that which bas gone forth, So in cases of possession the 
patient or the medium is the jhadd or tree whose branches the spirit sways, and of whom, when 
he tosses the patient, the people say kiéltd, ‘he plays.’ So his breath is one of the spirits that 
lives ina man. God breathed into Adam the breath of life. The Australian word for soul and 
for breath is the same — wang.24 The German Goddess Perchta or Bertha breathed on a girl 
and struck her dumb.2° The Norwegians had an illness called alvgust, elf-breath.2% At the 
tomb of the modern idiot saint, °Ali-al-Baqri, people catch the air in their hands and threst 
it into their bosoms and pockets.?/ 


Under spirits of the air comes the astral or star-spirit, perhaps as old as Chaldean star- 
worship (B. ©. 4000-2000), These astral spiriis were supposed to be of the same substance 
as the stars. They were mortal, returning to their essence after 800 to 1,000 years. Hach 
man and each planet had a star-spirit. Other star-spirits were unattached, roaming as they 
pleased. These were the sweet or the angry influences, which the stars sent to earth, as they 
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Antiquities, pp. 1883, 1384), The Polynesians and Red Indians believed in a soul, an airy substance in human or 
animal form that rose from the body of the dying. The soul passed west beyond the sea or hovered over the tomb 
or sank into the under-world (Reville’s Les Religions des Peuples Now-Civilisés, Vol. 11. p. 92). In England, 
unbaptised children were believed tq become ghosts, The noise made in their south flight by the bean geese 
(4, segetum) knownas Gabriel’s Hounds, is supposed to be the calling ot the spirits of unbaptised children (Henderson’s 
Folk-Lore, p. 131). The souls of tribesmen are friendly, the souls of hostile tribes unfriendly, and among tribesmen 
ie souls of the unburied and of the bad are hostile (Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 196). 

28 Burton’s Avatomy of Melancholy, p. 121, 

“2k Reville’s Les Religions des Peuples Non-Civilisés, Vol. ILI. p. 187. 
2 Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. I. p. 278, 26 Op. cit. Vol. II. p. 461. 
2° Pool’s Arabic Society in Middle Ages, p. 69, 
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were annoyed or as they were pleased.2* Another class of air-spirits was invented by the 
philosophers, who, in their fear of materialism, placed all secret powers of Nature, both outside 
of and in man, under the influence of souls or spirits. In the case of morality what was good 
was angelic, what was blameable satanic, according to the saying of the Prophet —- Pew 
goodness arises an angel, from badness a devil.’’29 





The following examples shew how widespread in area and in time is the belief that all 
spirits are air-spirits, and that a spirit lives in the breeze and rides in the storm. In Chaldea 
(B. C. 2000), the burning south-west wind blowing from the deserts of Arabia causes ruin. 
So the Sout-west wind is, or is the bearer of, a fiend, and an image is set at the door or 
window to house the fiend30 Among Hindus is a sect of wind worshippers, Pavana Bhaktas, 
who believe that the substance of God is air, and that the intellectual soul also is air.8! So with 
the Hebrews ; in the Old Testament, Job (Chap. xxxii. v. 8) says: — “There is a spirit in man 
and the inspiration or breath of the Almighty giveth him understanding.” In the New 
Testament (St. John, Chap. iii. v. 8), Christ says:— “ The spirit or wind bloweth where it 
listeth. Thou canst not tell whence it comes or whither it goes. So is every one that is born 
of the spirit or wind.” Coleridge (1800) says :— ‘‘ All forms of animated nature are but organic 
harps, diversely framed, that tremble into thought as o’er them sweeps plastic and vast, one 
intellectual breeze at once the soul of each and God of all.”83 Wordsworth Jays stress on the 
still diviner quality in wind, namely, that it gives life to the dead:— ‘ Dry holly-leaves in 
myriads jump and spring as if, with pipes and music rare, some Robin Goodfellow were there 
and all those leaves in festive glee were dancing to the minstrelsy.’83 So the holiness of the 
Bull Roarer or wind-maker is wklespread, aud all winnowing and other fans are guardians 
because they are wind-makers.24 The Greek sacriticed to Boreas, the North-wind, and beat the 
Persian.25 The Chinese boatmen talk to Zeng, the Wind-spirit?® In Cornwall, the moaning 
wind-spirit is a certain Tregeagle, who sold himself to the devil.8? “The air,” says Burton 
(1659), adopting the saying of Paracelsns (1450), ‘‘is not so full of flies in summer as it is at 
all times of invisible devils. They counterfeit suns and moons, and sit on ships’ masts. 
They cause whirlwinds and tempestaons storms.’’38 The commonness of seeing visions and 
apparitions in the air shews how widespread is the belief that the air is the great spirit-home. 
In Germany, girls see while maidens, and the history, even of Western Europe, is full of 
visions of armies fighting in the sky.2® Some authorities praise air-spirits for their goodwill 
to men. According to the poet Pope the gnomes or earth-spirits enjoy mischief, but the sylphs 
or air-spirits are the best conditioned creatures possible“? These good air-spirits are the 
guardian breezes. The spirit of the storm has the features of the earlier guardian. Odin, the 
Norse wind-god, sweeps the sky with a following of souls, The gusts before a storm are the 
souls of women hunted by Odin.4! The Indian Maruts or storm-gods, the Skandinavian Ogres 
or Cloud-ships, Odin’s wild huntsmen and crew are all wind-worshippings.“2 In Russia, the 
wind-demon is attended by the souls of unbaptised children.*8 In Rhenish Westphalia, when 
the wind throws a door open or whistles through the house, they say :—‘‘ There goes the old one 
of last year.” 44 The Fins during the Middle Ages sold winds in knots. If you untied the knot 
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28 Scott’s Discovery of Witchcraft, pp. 495, 509. 
29 Introduction to Dabistan, Vol. I. p. elv. Coleridge (Note to Ancient Mariner) classes all spirits as air-spints. 
He arranges them under the three heads of angels, human souls, and a third class found in all climates and 





elements, 
20 Lenormant’s Chaldean Magic, p. 52. 81 Dabistén, Vol, IT. p. 243, 
82 Lines composed at Cleveden. 88 Quoted in John’s Forest Trees, Vol. IL, p. 60, 
% Compare Lang’s Custom and Myth, p. 36, 25 Bassett’s Sea Legends, p. 38. 
86 Folklore Record, Vol. IV. p. 90. 37 Bassett’s Sea Legends, p. 42, 


% Quoted in Conway’s Demonology and Devil-Lore, Vol. II. p. 210. ; 

29 Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. IIT. pp. 918, 950 and 933-64; also R.Seott’s Discovery of Witchcraft, ¢. 511. 
40 Introduction to the Rape of the Lock; Skeat’s Piers the Ploughman, p, 110. 
41 Bassett’s Sea Legends, p. 40. 42 Clodd’s Myths and Dreams, p. 44, 

43 Bassett’s Sea Legends, p. 40. #4 Grimm’s Teutonic Mythotogy, Vol. TIT. p. 1000, 
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the spirit was loosened.45 In Gigha in Argyleshire in West Scotland, if a wind was wished, a 
sacred well was cleared of stones, and the water was thrown in the direction from which the 
wind was wished. Some words were said and the stones filled in. If the well had been left 
open there would have been a storm.48 The question, whether the Almighty or any guardian 
ean be made responsible for the weather, has always been a subject for dispute. The half- 
nostic Christian sect of Priscillianists (Spain, A. D. 350) ascribed storms to the devil, thunder 
iv his roaring, and rain to his sweat. The Manicheans (A. D 3J0), many of whose opinions 
Priscillianus adopted, said thunderstorms were the rage of a chained devil.47 When a thunder. 
storm came the classic Greeks offered a black lamp, as storms were reckoned among the gods of 
the lower world.“8 In Germany, Wustan's furious host was the storm-wind,* According to 
the Celts storms were stirred by the fays or fates, and according to the Swedes by the wood- 
wife Skegora.5® Kali, the black cloud-home of the Goddess of ruin, is the Hindu name for 
the blue-black almost violet cloud mass that hides the heavens before or after a thunderstorm, 


More than the life of the breeze or the rage of the storm the strange and fantastic 
saovyements of the whirl-wind have carried conviction that the mighty shape is the form of a 
fend. In old German, the whirlwind was known as wind’s braut, the wind’s bride. According 
tothe Slav and the Pole an evil spirit dancing stirs the dust into a whirlwind.®! In 
France, the belief prevails that whirlwinds are cansed by witches and wizards who travel in 
them. In the department of Orne the clergy cause storms and sweep on in the wind gusts, A 
man shot at a hailstorm and lamed a priest.52 In Germany, the devilis believed to be seated 
at the centre of every whirlwind.°3 When Arabs see Zobsale, the Pillar of Dust, sweep across 
the desert, they call:— ‘‘ Iron, Iron, thon unlucky,’ thus searing the dust pillar, who stands in 
awe even of the name of iron.54 In India, in ordinary talk, a dust storm is a satan or devil. 


The breeze is a guardian. Ifunchecked it would flow so astofavourits worshippers. A 
calm is evil. A calm is the guardian overpowered aud qnenched by an unfriendly spirit. In 
the west of Scotland (1885), when the wind is unfavourable, sailors whistle or kill a pig and 
point its head in the direction of the wished-for wind.® The Italian traveller Nicolo Conti 
(1420-24) commanded a ship in the Indian seas. They were becalmed seven days; on the 
eighth, the sailors who were Arabs brought a table to the mast, performed rites and danced 
round the table and called on Mathia, their God. Oue of them became possessed with a demon 
and began to sing and run about the ship asifmad. He came to the table, ate some live coal, 
und called for a cock and sucked its blood. He asked the sailors what they wanted. The 
sailors said =~ “We wanta wind,’ Hetoldthem the wind would comeand warned them to take 
care, He fell half dead on the deck. When he came to his senses he had forgotten all he had 
done and said. The wind sprang up and they got to port.56 Not every calm is devil cansed. 
Sleep is the air-walking Willie Winkie, Death’s twin brother, the ghostly and guardian power 
that calms the stormiest, 


In the Konkan, the chief air-spirits are (1) the Satkuvaris or Seven Maidens, and their 
male companion Govala Dida or Father Cowherd, (2) Vija or lightning, and (3) Epidemics. 








43 On. cit, Vol. IT. P. 640, 46 Guthrie’s Old Scottish Customs, p. 169. 
47 Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. TIT. p. 1000, «8 Eber’s Agyptian Princess, Vol, IL, p. 229. 
49 Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. Il. p. 632, 50 Op. cit. Vol, IL. p. 682, 


5. Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. II. p. 682. 

52 Conway’s Demonology and Devil Lore, Vol. I. p. 105. These doings of priests belong tothem in their character 
of wizards, that is, of people endowed with a spirit specially powerful both for good and for evil, 

53 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 108, & Lane Poole’s drabian Society in the Middle Ages, p. 87. 

55 MS, note, 26th August 1885. 

* 86 Major, India in the Fifteenth Century, Vol. IIT. p. 26. The sense seems to be — God’s wind is stopped by 

the devil’s wind, The men dance till excited. The spirit of the hostile wind enters one of them, drinks the blood, is 
content and lets God’s wind blow. 
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@) Satkuvaris. — The Satkuvaris are the ghosts of seven sisters, or at least of seven 
maidens, who died unmarried. They are supposed to cause skin-diseases like méid or small- 
pox, govar or measles, and kinjé or chicken-pox, and they are always accompanied by a male 
companion called gévaléd or cowherd, probably the ghost of an unmarried cow-boy. These 
eight spirits live in the air, and in the evening and at noon haunt caves, valleys, ponds, rivers 
and gardens. In the evening or at noon, when they make their rounds,a rattling or 
rumbling is heard in the air from the wheels of their chariot. At sucha time if any woman 
comes in their way, or draws their attention by pointing’a finger at them, or by staring at 
them in the air, they come down, take hold of her, enter her body, and make her their abode. 
They will then trouble her in various ways by causing melancholy or low spirits, paleness or 
discolouration of the body, and loss of appetite, until a Jhagat or medium finds the secret and 
appeases them: with an annual tribute of coeoanuts or fowls, or both. Ome of the most usual 
forms of injury done by the Seven Maidens is to make the offending woman barren. That the 
Seven Maidens are one of the causes of women’s barrenness is-a belief that is shared by many 
native physicians along with the Kunbis and Marathds. of the Konkan, The head or queen of 
the Seven. Sisters is Sitaladévi,5” the cold goddess, who is- supposed both to cause and to cure 
small-pox. At Kélvé, in the Thana district, a large-image of Sitalddévi is famous for its power 
of curing small-pox, barrenness, and other spirit-diseases. Every year on the fall-moon of 
Vaisakh. (April-May) a big festival is held. in honour of Sitaladévi at Kélvé, when hundreds 
come to fulfil vows or to pay their respects to the goddess. The persons who make vows to 
Sitaladévi are generally women, and they often make very strange vows. In seme cases the 
woman who: has made the vow comes with sandals or shoes-on her head and stands in front of 
the temple; im other cases a boy or girl suffering from smail-pox is made to lie across the 
threshold of the temple and the people are allowed to pass over the body. Again, the mother 
causes her hands and feet to be fastened with iron chains,and then moves-round the temple of 
Sitaladévf, or-she makes the boy or girl, who has been cured, move round the temple. 


(2) Vija or Lightning®* is the spirit of the infant sister of the god Krishna, who was 
killed by Kansa, king of Mathura. The spirit of lightning is so much afraid of the leaves of 
the apta®® and shami®™ trees, that when Konkén Kunbis and Kolis go out inthe rainy season, 
they generally take apéa leaves with them.® 


(3) Epidemic Spirits*? include the spirit or goddess of cholora,. locally called. 
Jarimari, Mahamari, or Wakha, In the Kolaba and Ratnagiri districts, and to some extent in 
Thana, cholera is annually worshipped. When cholera appears in a Konkan village, the people 
explain her arrival by some defect in:their annual offerings to the: goddess. To propitiate her 
the villagers: assemble and call a bhagat or medium, in whose: body the goddess of cholera 
appears. They ask the medium what steps should be taken to please J arimari. The medium 
tells them to make the goddess-offerings: of fruit, rice and goats, and:to escort her with music 
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ot At Nasik, at about twenty feet from: the temple of Ganpati, is a. small broken image of Sitalidévt, When a 
child has small-pox its mother pours water over this image for fourteen days, and on the fifteenth brings the child 
to the temple, weighs it against molasses or sweetmeats and distributes them among the people. The image was 
broken about ninety years ago-by one RAmbhat Ghaérpuré, His only son was sick with small-pox, and though he 
did all in his power to please the goddess, his son died. Enraged with his loss Rambhit went to the goddesa 
and broke off her hands and feet. Though maimed, the people still trast this Sitaladdévi, and during small-pox 
epidemics so much water’ is poured over her that it flows in a stream-down the stone steps to the river (Bombay 
Gazetteer, Vol. XVI). 

68 The Romane. believed lightning-to-be a spirit, They buried.what was struck by lightning and surrounded the 
spot with a wall (Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Vol, I. p. 412). 

59 Bauhinia tomentosa. 60 Mimosa swina. 

él The worship of the apta and’ shami trees has probably its origin in the belief in the electric influence of their 


leaves, 
62 Compare the common: belief in: Burope in abrial devils who, if displeased, sent plagues, and if pleased did 


good (Burton's Anatomy of Mélancholy, pp. 120, 121). 
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Modern Europe, air-spirits continued to be held unfriendly to man. One phase of Christianity 
inclined to transfer responsibility for drought, cold, floods and storm to the Prince of the 
Power ofthe Air, who was little, if at all, differeut from the devil. The sound of Christened 
Church bells drove away the storm-spirit.1 The Red Indians think of the Great Spirit as 
the wind, always invisible, but taking part in the festivals which men make in his honour. 
Ti is.the great spirit that blows like a blast through all present at a tribe meeting , filling each 
with the wind of sympathy and enthusiasm.”* That the storm and the whirlwind are spirits, 
or the abodes of spirits, isan almost universal belief. The Dyaks of Borneo think the wind 
is a spirit.8 The Bushmen say :~ “The wind was once a person, he became a bird.’’? 
Reginald Seott’> suggests that the air is believed to be the chief resort of spirits, because 
when spirits are seen they leave no trace. Had they been of water: moistness would remain : 
had they been of fire something would have burned : had they been of earth, some trace would 
be left, The Jews. believed that the souls of the ovil dead wandered. between the earth and 
the moon, /6 


(Fo be continued.y 


MISCELLANEA. 


SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLORE OF THE 
TELUGUS. 


By G.. R. Suppamian Pawrunv. 
(Continued from p. 224.) 


SEXXTX, 


In days long gone by there lived on the banks. 
of the Krishna, a crane ou a silk-cotton tree. 
Once upon a time it beckoned. a swan passing by 
and said:— Your body resembles mine im colour, 
but your beak and legs are red. I have not come 
across a bird of your kind till now. Whoare you? 
What is your errand P ” 


Whereupom the swan gave the following. 
answer :—“ I. am a swan, Fam aminhabitant of 
Brahm&’s Manasasaras. I am eoming thence.” 

The crane then asked what things were puo- 
curable there and what formed’ the chief’ artiele 
of its food. To which the swan replied :— Ag 


these things are made by angelic hands, it is 
beyond my comprehension to deseribe the 
grandeur of the place ; but yow may hear some of 
the important things proeurable. Jn and around 
that regiomare found golden earth,.ambrosia, gold 
lotuses, heaps of pearls, clouds of perfumes, and 
the tree of paradise. Every object thereof is a 
wonder: ” 


When: the swan informed! the crane that it 
partock of the buds of sueh lotuses, the latter 
impatiently asked the former if any oysters were 
procurable there. On receiving a reply in the 
negative, the latter burst into a fitof laughter and 
said:—* Why prattle of the exeellences of a place 
void of oysters? It is a pity you do not know 
the exeellences of oysters.” “Thus the crane pat 
the swan to shame. 


Moral:—People will talk big about the meanest 
things if they like them, and disparagingly of 
the- best things-if they do not like then. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


HOLY STONES, 
" Iv has been stated that naturally perforated 
stones (possibly artificially enlarged) exist in parts 
of India, — the neighbourhood of Bowbay andi 
Gujarat have been cited. as localities, — and that 
people who bave passed through them are supposed. 
to have become new-bom, — 7. ¢., to reeeine a, new 
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71 Gentleman’s Magazine Library, Popular Superstition,’ py, 107: 


birth ofthe soul. Cam any one state exactly where 
such stones are to be found, and! whether they are 
still in common use in such a sense, as, for in- 
stance, when the Maharaja of Travancore, a Nair 
by birth, is made a Brébman: by passing through 
a golden. eow P 


CosmoPoLivan im P.M. and Q. 1888. 





72 Reville’s Les Religions des Peuples Non- Civilisés, Vol, 1 p.» 218. 


78 Straits Journal, December 1878, p. 127, 
. Reginald Scott’s Discovery of Witcheraft, p, 484, 


% Lang’s Custom and Myth, p. 55, 
1 Napier’s Folklore, p.1L, 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMUBSE, 


BY R. C, TEMPLE, 
(Continued from p. 245.) 


TICKAL. 


1554.— Yi" s, 0, Macao [Kyaik-pakhaing near Pegu, not the place in China]. — “The 
baar of Macao contains 121) bicas, each biga 100 ticals.” — 4. Nunes, p, 39, 

1554.— Y.s. v, Viss. — “The baar of Pegun contains 120 bicas; each bica weighs 40 
ounces ; the bica contains 100 ticals; the tical weighs 82 ocitavas.” — al. Nuses, p. 38, 

1565. — Y.s. v. — “ Auuertendosiche vna bize di peso 8 per once Venetiane, e ogni bize e 
tecali cento, e vn gito ral teccali 25, e vn abocco val teccali 123.” — G@, Baldi, f. 108, 

1636. — “ The coinage of the country [Siam] is of very pure silver. The tical is worth 
30 sols, the mace 7% sols, and the foang 3 sols 9 deniers, They usually reckon by catties of 
silver; each catty being worth 20 taels or 144 livres ; for the tael is worth something more than 
¢ franes.”’ — Schouten, Ovst-Indische Voyagie, p. 34. 

1639, — “** The money of this country (Siam) is very good, by reason the King only has 
power to stamp andso prevents variation of the value; there are of it three sorts: Ticals, 
Mases and Foangs . . . . Four Ticals make a Tayl.” — Muandelslé, Travels, BR. T., 
Vol. If. p. 180. 

1678. — ‘Hee raised it to 2 Tecalls vpon notice that yf price was advanced in China.” — 
Anderson, Siam, p. 425. 

1688, — Y.s. ¥. — The proportion of the (Siamese) money to ours is, that their Tical, 
which weighs no more than half-a-crown, is yet worth three shillings and three half-pence.” — 
La Loubive, £. 1, p. 72. 

1688, — “ The Tical isa silver coin and is worth four mayons .. . . All these 
names are not Siamese, but common amongst the Europeans which are at Siam .. . 
Tical and mayon are words the Origin of which I am ignorant of, and which the 
Siameses do call baat and seling.” — La Loubtre, E. T., p. 164, 

1727, — Y.s.v. —‘*Peou Weight, 1 Viece is 39 on. Troy, or 1 Viece is 100 teculs ; 
140 viece isa Bahaar, The Bahaar is 3 Pecul China.”— A. Hamilton, Vol. I]. p. 317, 

e, 1759. — Y.s.v. — “A dozen or 20 fowls may be bought for a Tical (little more than 5a 
Crown).” — Dalrymple, Or. Repert., Vol, I. p. 121. 

1775. — Y.s. x. — “ Pegu weight: 100 moo = 1 Tual; 100 tual = 1 vis = 3 lbs. 5 oz. 
5dr. avr.; 150 vis==_I1candy. Siam: 80 tuals = 1 catty; 50 catties = 1 Pecnl [tual is 
obviously a misprint for tical].” ~- Stevens, New and Complete Guide to H, I. Trade. 

1782. — “The principal money of this country issilver . . . . the smallest denomi- 
nation is the Tycal.” — Hunter, Pegu, p. 85. 

1783. — ¥.s. v. — “The merchandise is sold for teecalis, a round piece of silver, stamped 
and weighing about one rupee and a quarter.” — Forrest, Voyage to Mergut, p. vil. 

1788. — “ Lorsqu’on faitun marchd (& Rangon) on traite par Ticalet par Bize . . + 
L’or se pese aussi et vaut 25 A 28 Ticals d’ argent selon la rareté. Le tout se livre au poids. 
Il n’y a de monnoye proprement dite que les Piastres que l on pese aussi. La Tical vant 48 
a 50s, de France. La Bize vant 100 Ticals, la Piastre vant 2 Ticals 1 ce qui fait environ 
5 1.12 s. de France.’’ — Flouest in Touny Pao, Vol, I. p. 41. 

42 ¥, in this connection refers to Yule’s Hobson-Jobson, where thé quotation in the text will be found. In 
addition to the words given ante, p. 245, n. 40, Ihave come across “‘ candil or cradil 2” candil=candy ; cradil= (*) 
hhdvt== had? = khéndt, Collection of Dutch Toyages, 1708, Appx. to First Voyage, 1505-7, p. 247. Also im 
Be Morga, 1669, Hak. Soe. Ed., p. 271, nial tree occurs for nipa, no doubt through Port. nipar. See Yule, 
Hobson- Jobson, s. v. : : 
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1'796, — “ After dinner he offered me 100 ticals, which he informed me he received from 
the looto (Hilutdaw) by his Majesty’s orders: and, that I was to have 100 every ten days.” — 
Cox, Burmhan Empire, p. 116, 





1800, — “‘ The first commission of theft does not incur the penalty of death, unless the 
amount stolen be above 800 kiat, or tackal, about £100.”’ — Symes, Ava, p, 306. 


1800, — “What foreigners call a tackal, properly kiat, is the most general piece of silver 
in circulation; it weighs ten penny-weights ten grains and three-fourths ; its subdivisions are, 
the tubbee, two of \,hich make one moo; two mooone math; four math one tackal, and 
one hundred taekal compose one viss.’’ — Symes, Ava, p. 326. 


1800, — “A silver box weighing ninety tackall, A tackall weighs a little more than 
half an ounce.” — Symes, dea, p. 493. 


1800. — “‘Tackall, a piece of silver of about 2 s. 6 d, value.” — Symes, Ava, p. 502. 


1801. — “In money at the above price 28 tecals 50 avas, or seven tecals twelve avas** 
each man per month.” — Cow in As. Res. Vol. VI. p. 184. 


1817, — “The tical, alluded in the following statement, contains ten in one hundred alloy 
[7. e., ywetni silver]. Besides these,a sum of two ticals is paid to a person called the Aong- 
deng, and another of half of a tical to a person called the Athao-bo (as judicial fees) : officers 
whose duty it is to purchase and administer the ‘‘ pickled tea” necessary to the ceremony of 
closing the transaction.” — Crawfurd, dva, p. 410, quoting Alves, Report on Bassein. 


c. 1805. — “ Sometimes ” a ticale of silver with a portion of alloy is equal to 200 ticali 
of lead, sometimes to a thousand and even more.” — Sangermano, p. 167. 


1821. — ‘* The shop-taz is levied on the following rude and summary principle. A dealer 
in cloth pays four tickals a year [and so on].” — Crawfurd, Siam, p. 379. 


1826. — “The division of the Tical are, — 2 Tabbe = 1 Tammoo: 2 Tammoo —1 Mat: 
4 Mat = 1 Tical: 100 ical = 1 Tabisa or Viss: 100 Tabisa = 1 Peiya or Ava Pical or 
250 Penang Catties,” — Wilson, Documents, \xi.44 


1827, — “They (Burmese Envoys) then offered to pay on the spot a money instalment of 
four lacs of tickals. Tickal, rather more than a rupee.” — Snodgrass, Burmese War, p. 267. 


1828, — “The nominal cuirency of the Empire is the tical, which, when of flowered 
silver, is equivalent to 1 rupee, 5 annas, 4 pie, Sicca; and assuming the rupee at 2s, equals 
és. 8 35d.” — Trant, Two Years in Ava, p. 280. 


c. 1833, — “ Vis, tikal and moo are the general terms used in the transaction of (Burmese) 
commerce and accounts . . . . 100 tikals are precisely equal to 140 tolags . . 2. ?— 
Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 180. 


¢, 1835. — ‘‘ The price of the common or mixed amber is 2} tieals a vis, or Rs, 4 per one 
and a half seer.” — Hannay in Hill Tracts between Assam and Burmah, p. 103. 


1835. — “ The price now, including the pots, is about a tical for 24 vis, or about 2s. 
sterling for ten pounds,” — Malcom, Travels, Vol. I. p. 199. 


1836, — “ Ken-lay isthe military post dividing the proper Burman from the Shan (Myclat) 
territory, where a duty ofa quarter of a tickal is levied on each bullock.” — Richardson’s 
Journal in Parl. Papers, Hast India, 10th August 1889, p. 144. 


1836, — ‘‘T halted on the bank of a smallstreamin thick jungle, near the village called 
Ban-sa-to ; it hasonly been inhabited three years by these people, whoare Shans of Mok-mai, 
Sc ce 
#3 Aga I take to mean ywé3 or rat?, Ibis a curious way of reckoning for Burma, but then Cox is always curious, 

sé The use of the numeral te (one) as an intogral portion of the words for weights is instructive, 
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from which they were driven by the heavy taxation of the Barman Government; 40, 59 and 
even 6U tickals of coarse silver being often demanded from one house during theyear. Whilst 
here, under Pha-pho, the whole village, which consists of eight or ten houses, by making 
a smali present of five or six tickals value, are free from all demands, and even this small 
present seems voluntary.” — Richardson's Journal in op. cit. p. 112, 











1836, — “ He complained bitterly against the Myo-woon, who had struck him for presuming 
to intercede for his men against a demand for two Tickals (sic) per man, which the Myo-woon 
had that day ordered to be assessed. This is the third demand that has been upon them, and 
eousidering the excessive price of provisions, four and five Ticals (sic) per basket, it does seem, 
even for Burmah, somewhat unjust.”— Bayfield in Hill Tracts between Assam and Burmah, 
p. 208 f. 

1837. — “The rupee is current here (Zimmé) as well as the Siamese tical (the round coin), 
but the money most in circulation is coarse silver of about 8) per cent, alloy, I believe, melted 
intoa circular form . . . . one hundred ticals are given for 45 Madras rupees, but 
these are only equal to 75 Burmese ticals.”’ — McLeod's Journal in Parl. Papers, East 
India, \0th Augusé 1869, p. 37. 


1845. — “The weightof a kyat or Tickal is 272°75 grains troy exactly,” — Latter, Burmese 
Grammar, p, 170, quoting Col. Low. 


1843. — “ The examination of the coin offered for inspection, [a takal or tickal on 23rd 
March 1848] may not be without some little interest to the members of the Numismatic 
Society.” — Dickenson, Silver Cuinage of Siam, J. Num. Soc, p. 47, 


1850.— ‘*The Siamese Government,” says Dr. Morton, “have several hundred men 
permanently occupied, each of whom, it is said, is expected to deliver one tickal (about one 
rupee and a quarter) weight of gold-dust per annum.” — Mason, Nat. Productions of 
Burmah, p. 37. 


1852. — “ Kyap, a kyat or tickal, a weight equal to four mats.” — Judson, Bur. Dict., s. v. 


1855. — Y.s. uv. viss, — ‘The king last year purchased 880,000 viss of lead, at five ticals 
for 109 viss, and sold it at twenty ticka's,’’ — Yule, Ava, p. 256, 

1855. — “Tikalis no more Burmese than viss, bué its origin is more obscure. The true 
Burmese name is kyat. Tikalis applied by foreigners also to the Siamese bat, a coin nearly 
equal in value to a kyat of silver. Perhaps it may be a corruption of the word Taka, which is 
applied in different parts of Iudia to Ciferent coins : in some places to a pice, in some to a 
rupee. Major Phayre, moreover, believes Tikal to be a conception of Takxyat, one kyat,? — 
Yule, Ava, p. lit. 


1359, — “ The money thas circulates in Siam consists principally of ticals or bats of the 
value of 2s, 6d. sterling .... There is a double tical,—a balf tical .... a quarter 
tical.’ — Bowring, Siam, Vol. I. p. 257. 


1864, — ‘‘My informants, in reference to weight of the articles and weight of silver paid 
for them, used the Burman unit ofatickal, A titkalis about l-2éthofa pound. A tickal of 
silver is worth two shillings and sixpence. A viss is 10) tickals, or exatly 3°652 lbs.”? — Clement 
Williams, Burmah to Weslern China, p. 33. 


18638. — “I then proceeded with the expedition, and when I finally returned to Bhamo 
I found that my wife had been imprisoned for two days and had to pay 10 ticals of silver.” — 
Sladen, Bhamo Route, in Parl. Papers, 17th April 1871, p. 148. 

1874, — “In weight one hundred kyats (sic) make a Pietha (vis) which equals 365 lbs. 
avoirdupois, Four Mats make one Kyap (sic) .... This weight is always called a Tickal by - 
foreigners: a corruption probably of Ta-kyap, one kyap.” — Browne, Thayetinyo, p. 60, 
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1874, — VY. s. y. Tucka.—“ How much did my father pay for her? He paid only ten 
tékds. I may state here that the word rnpey4, or as it is commonly written rupee or rupi, 
ig unknown to the peasantry of Bengal, at least to the Bengali Hindu peasants, the word they 
invariably use is tékd.” — Govinda Samanta, Vol. I. p. 209. 

1874, — “T'ki (spelt dakév), a weight a little less than half an ounce. The hundredth 
part of a viss.” — Haswell, Peguan Language, p. 70. 

1877, — “ Lickal, akyat.” — Judson, Lnglish-Lur. Dict , 3, v. 

1879, —~ “The Tical is a Chinese weight of about 44 ounces and the viss an Indian of 
about 34 lbs.” — Laurie, Our Burmese Wars, p. 372. [This informatiou is, of course, wrong. | 

1879, — “The basis of the Burmese weights is the Tickal (kyat) which equals 252 grains 


troy, or exactly one cubic inch of distilled water at the temperature of 60°.” — Cooke, British 
Burma Manual, p. 735. 


1883, — “Tikal or Takel from Arakan.” — Catalogue of Culcutta Mint Cabinet, p. 65, 


1884, — “Hach of the six Laos States is called upon to pay tribute to Siam, — curious 
representation of trees in gold and silver, about eight feet high, each with four branches, from 
which again four twigs with a single leaf at the end of each depend. The gold trecsare valued 
at 1,080 ticals (1351.) each, and the silver ones 120 ticals (15/.) each.’ — Luck, Temples and 
Flephants, p, 156, 


1886. —“Tieal, This (tikal) isa word which has long been used by foreign traders to 
Burma, for the quasi-standard weight of (uncoined) current silver. The origin of the word 
tikal is doubtful. Sir A. Phayre suggests that possibly it is a conception of the Burmese 
words ta-kyat .... on the other hand perhaps it is more probable that the word may have 
represented the India taka.” — Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. Tical. 


1886, — ““Tucka, Hindi, tak&; Bengali taka, This the word commonly nsed among 
Bengalis for a rupec, But in other pacts of India it (or at least tak&) is used differently; ag 
for aggregates of 4, or of 2 pice,e. g., pdiich taka paisd, five takd of pice, generally in N.-W. 
P, = 20 pice, and for Skr. tatka, a stamped coin.” — Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v.25 

1886, — ‘Note that while the gyat, tikal, tolah and rupee are called the same in weight, 
the pettha, or viss, is 142 tolahs in weight and merchandise is not weighed to the same 
standards as silver money.” — Gordon, Companion to Handbook of Colloquial Burmese, p. 105. 


1890. — "The Mat Game . ,. . we will suppose that there are but four playing, 
and that each places a tical on a different number,’ — Holt-Hallett, Thousand Miles on an 
Elephant, p. 235, 


1892, — “ Tickal, jap mi.” — Symington, Kachin Vocabulary, s. v. 


1893, — “Kyat, a kyat or tical, a weight equal to four mats; before capital numerals 
akyat.... (2) kyat Dongs diigis, current (rupees) coin of the realm... . kyat-chén 
~ +. weight by tical, weight estimated in ticals.” — Stevenson, Bur, Dict., p. 217 f, 

1895, — “ La livre siamoise que les Khmérs appellent balance est une monnaie de compte 
valant 80 ticaux.... Onen donne 10 pour un tical.” — Aymonier, Voyage dans le Laos, 
Vol, TL. pp. 19, 22. . 

SITEKE. 


This word means literally “a chief in war,’46 but bag been used ta denote an officer of 
varying functions aud standing by the Burmese. Thegreat variation of form which it has 
assumed in the works of foreign writers is due to attempts to pronounce the final difficult open 
é-of the word and the initial palatal s. The presence .of a superfluous final J in some forms 


will be remarked, and also the pronunciation of é as 0, reversing the evidence under Yongds, 
where 6 has become sometimes é or é. 
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45 | may remark that pdiich taki pais = 1 Rupee anda quarter=1 tickal. Compare with this the statement in 


Hunter, Pegu, p. 85 :— one tycal of 25 per cent. silver is esteemed equal in value to the Bengal Sica Ruped. 
46S however, the quotation under 1898,” infra, 


1 
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1782, — “The man to whom she [a ship] had formerly belonged, laid claim to her, and on 
application to one of the Magistrates (I believe the Choakaw) procured an order to stop from 
working .... the third officer is the Cheekaw, of whose peculiar department, if he has 
any distinct from his seat in Council, I know nothing.” — Hunter, Peyu, pp. 47, 53, 


1783, — “Il envoya un bateau avect un Chikail pour aller de sa part reclamer les 
nanfragés.” — Flouest in T*oung Pao, Vol. 1. p. 206. 

c, 1795. — “To all Commanders of Garrisons and Governors of seaports, in like Virtue as 
to the Maywoon of Henzawuddy, (Pegu) .... Commander of the Troops, whose title is 
Chekey.” — Symes, Ava, p. 494. 

1796, — “A Chekoy also came on board much about the same time, in a common hoat: he 
is in the war department, and is superior tu the other two.” — Cox, Burmhan Empire, p. 3. 


c, 1805. — “This (Court) is composed of a Governor — a Zicchd, or military com- 
mander.” — Sangermano, p. 65, 

c. 1824, — “ He was standing, he said, near his Tsekkai, an officer of rank, when a huge 
ball of iron came singing ‘ tsek, tsek,’ which he distinctly heard in its flight, when, true to its 
mission, it burst upon the very man it was calling out for, the unfortunate Tsekkai.” — Gouger, 
Prisoner in Burmah, p. 220, 

1825, — “A letter from .... Talien (Talaing) chieftains, dated about the 20th of 
December 1824, addressed to the following men .... Chaksy (Major) Onpan, chief 
of Lamaing.’”’ — Wilson, Documenis, p. 142. 

1833. — “He questioned me as to what I wanted here and wished to know why I had not 
brought letters to the Tsetkay, etc.” — Richardson's Journal, in Parl. Papers, Hast India, 10th 
August 1869, p. 120. 

1836. — “ The Myowoon had deputed the Mogoung Tsikal, a relative of his own, to await 
my arrival here and to furnish me with anything I might require.” — Bayfield in Hull Tracts 
between Assam and Burmah, p. 140. 

1836. — ‘The present Government of Mogoung consists of a Myowoon, or Governor; a 
tsekké, or military commander; eight Shan amats, or inferior officers, writers, etc.”’ — Bay/ield 
in op. cit, p. 183. 

1836. — “ The amats have compelled the Sekke to deliver over to their custody the whole 
of the serpentine mine revenue at present collected.” — Bayfield in op. cit. p. 238. 

1837, — “ Received a letter from Dr. Richardson at Moné, dated 6th of March. It was 
brought by some of the Tseitké’s people.” — McL2od’s Journal in Parl. Papers, Hast India, 
10th Aug. 1869, p. 86. 

1852, — “ Tsitkai, a Lieutenant-General.”” — Judson’s Bur. Dict., s. v. 

1853. — ‘Two of the chief officers belonging to Kyouk-ghee, with two Tseekays or 
assistants to Moungbwa, ex-Governor of Martaban, were brought in.” — Laurie, Peyu, p. 509. 

1853, —‘‘ Let this Royal proclamation be distributed among all the hereditary chieftains 
of Palaces and Umbrellas, the Tsiubwas ... . Tsitkés (Judges),’’ — Yule, Ava, p. 366. 

1854, — “Within the Royal Kingdom all those that are under my Royal authority,.... 
governors of provinces, Tsitkes or lieutenants, and heads of divisions or circles, etc.” -— Yule, 
Ava, p. 367, 

1864, —- “ Received a visit from the Tseetkai and officials.” —- Watson, Salween Hxp dition, 
in Select Foreign Department R.cords, G. of I, No. zliv. of 1865, p. 6. 

1864, — “The town of Yé-mé-then or rather Yé-mé-zin, as the Tsikee of the district writes 
it.” — Fedden, Salween Hupedition, in op. cit. p. 31, 
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1867, —“The Menhla Tseetkay has wide jurisdiction over the whole valley of the 
Irrawaddy below Mandalay.” — Fytche in Parl, Papers, British Burma, 8th June 1869, p. 39. 


1867, — “The Tepetney, or Governor of the district, came down some miles with several 
pulling boats to meet us.” — Fytche in op. ett. p. 41. 


1868,— “The Tseetkay .... official of Bhamo, sent me... . with letters.” — Sladen, 
Bhamo Route, Parl. Papers, Hast India, 17th April 1871, p. 148. 
Ly 


1868. — ‘Tsitkay, Burmese official (under a Governor). — Sladen, Bhamo Route, Parl. 
Papers, East India, 17th April 1871, p. 144. 


1871.— “The Tseekay of the place, a very stout man, came on board.” — Tulboys Wheeler, 
Mandalay to Bhamo, p. 99. 


1876, — “ A tsakai can only move diagonally one move ata time, backward or forward 
(in Burmese Chess).” — Strettell, Ficus Elastica, p. 57. [In the illustration to p. 68 the word 
is spelt Sakay. | 


1879. — “ The police report that Moung Salmeh [? Salweh], the Sitheh Naber for 
Sitkeh] of Minhla, has been ordered to collect 700 boatmen and arms there with muskets,” 
Parl. Papers, Burmah (1886), [c. 4,614], p. 66. 


1882, — ‘The pieces are as follows (in Burmese chess) :—- Min = one king; Si’ke = one 
Lieutenant-General .... Si’Ke can move diagonally in advance or retrograde one square at a 
time,” — Scott, the urmaw p. 72 i. 


1883,— “If they have to settle timber accounts to have leave to come up to Mandalay 
with the Thitkyeitkyee Tseekai ...., The Thitkyeitkyee Sit-kai has therefore been sent to 
call you al] to give evidence in this case according to your knowledge and without fear,’’— 
Parl, Papers, Burmah, (1886), [c, 4,614] p. 183 f, 


1885. — “ In order to attain this object they hired Nga Moungyee, the previous Tsit-kai 
of Thit Saikgyee [Thitkyeitkyee of the last quotation] as their advocate .... Thitkyeitkyee 
Tseekai, Ko Moung Gyee told again,” — Parl, Papers, Burmah, (1886), [c. 4,614], 
pp. 185, 195. 


1886. — “The accused Maung Gyi and Maung Lat were respectively Myook of Tanngnyo 
and Sitke of Thitcheikgyi [yet another form! | in the Ningyan district.’ — Purl. Papers, 
Burmah, No. 1, (1887), p. 160. 


1889, — “ (Lotter) to Mobyé Sitké directing him to proceed to Newedaung and superintend 
the working of the silver mines... . From Sitka of Kale-Teinnyin-Yazagyo reporting the 
suppression of the disturbances at Mogaung .... From Moné Sitkégyi praying that the 
authority exercised by him as Military Superintendent of Moné be not divided .... From 
Theinni Sawbwa stating that he is administering his State in consultation with Sitks Nemyo- 
minhlayaunaing appointed by His Majesty.” — Taw Sein Ko, Hlutdaw Records, pp. 4, 5, 6. 


1893, — “ Sitka, a lieutenant-general .... a sitkd is now a judicial officer of the sub- 
ordinate judicial service. In the Burmese timesa sitké in Upper Burma ranked next to a 
wun. There were two sitkés at a wun’s head-quarters.” — Stevenson, Bur, Diet. p. 367,47 


Yongdo.!8 


The wide divergence in the form which this word has assamed in the works of various 
writers is due, firstly to its being composed of two separate parts, Yong, a court or office, and 





—o— 


7 There seem to = two separate radicals sit in Burmese : the one meaning “ war, battle’ : the other meaning 
* to examine judicially. ” "Hence probably the double, civil and military, senses in which the word sithd is used, See 
Stevenson’s remarks under sithyd, ete., on p. 869. 


* 8 The Government recognized spelling is Yondiw. In this Journal I have adopted 0 to represent aw. 
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the honorific suffix t6; secondly to the word Yong being in the vernacular spelt run3, It will 
be perceived that the, to most languages, difficult final open vowel 6, as in awful, has been 
pronounced and written ai and that this ai ( = é) has also had a final superfluous / added to it. 

1698.— Y.s. v. Ovidore in Supplt. — “(At Syriam) Ovidores (persons appointed to take 
notice of all passages in the Runday [office of administration] and advise them to Ava) .... 
Three Ovidores that always attend the Runday, and are sent to the King, upon errands, as 
occasion obliges.” — Fleetwood’s Diary in Dalrymple, Or. Rep. Vol I. pp. 385, 360. 

1739, — ‘‘ There are no Fees, but what the Town contributes for the Maintenance of that 
Court, which in their Language is called the Rounday, and those contributions are very 
small”? — A. Hamilton, Hast Indies, Vol. II. p. 49. 

1781. — “ V‘ha cid nonostante nella Citta reale un Senato, che in lor linguaggio Rondai si 
chiama, nel quale si diffiniscono le controversie, che avvengono tra i privati.” — Grifint, Per- 
coto, p. 80. 

1783, — “ Le lendemain nous fumes au Rondail pour certifier nos déclarations ; par respect 
pour ce lieu il faut se dechausser. Personne n’est exempt de cette humiliation.” — Flowest in 
T‘oung Fao, Vol. I. p, 190. 

1783. — “ Le Conseil fut assemblé au Rondail, les Brames (devins), y furent appelés pour 
étre consultés.” — Flouest in T‘owny Pao, Vol. I. p. 194. 

1795. — ‘He met several masters of merchant ships, who informed him that they had 
received au order from the Rhoom, or public court, in which the council of Government 
assembled.” — Symes, Ava, p. 146. 

c, 1805. — “The Luttd in the capital, and the Ion or Rondai of the provincial cities, then 
exact, from the heads of the different places under their jurisdiction, not only the number of 
men ordered by the Emperor, but also a certain quantity more.” — Sangermano, p. (7. 

1817. — “An old Burmese woman, in the service of an European gentleman, was cited 
before the Rung-d’hau, or court of justice at Rangoon.” — Crawfurd, Ava, p. 407. 

e. 1824. —‘** They will be of no use ‘to you,’ urged the considerate guardsmen; ‘ they 
are going to carry you to the Letma-Yoon Toung’ — the Death Prison |!” — Gouger, Prisoner 
in Burma, p. 143. 

c. 1824, — “ There was another Court of Justice in the city called the Yoong-dau, presided 
over by the Myowoon, or Governor of the town, answering to our police-courts.” — Gouger, 
Prisoner in Burma, p. 57. 

1826, — “ Kaulen Mengyi came forward and avowed that he was not present, but that he 
had gone as far as the Ruug-d’hau, or Town-hall, to give the necessary instructions upon the 
occasion.” — Crawfurd, Ava, p. 287. 

1826. — “Bandula replied — ‘In eight days 1 will take my dinner in the Rungday, or 
public hall, of Rangoon and afterwards return thanks at the Shwedagong Pagoda.’ ” — Craw- 
furd, Ava, Appa.,p.69, 

1826, — ‘About eleven o’clock we had a summons to proceed to the Raundaw.”’ — Wilson, 
Documents, p. 217. 

1827, — ‘‘An elephant was appropriated to each of the English gentlemen, and the 
procession moved on until arriving at the Ringdau, or hall of justice, which is to the east side 
of the Palace.’? — Wilson, Docwments, xxxviil. : 

1827.— “Only two wooden houses existed much superior to the rest, and these were the. 
Palace of the Maywoon and the Rondaye, or Hall of Justice.” — Trani, Two years in Ava, p. 27, 

1841, — “Hall of Justice, Yon-daw.” — Lane, Eng.-Bur. Dici., sv. Court. 

1845. —- “The Burmese cannot pronounce r but as y. Thus Roong, Roon, and Room and 
Yoong, Yoon and Yoom, ‘a hall of justice’ are found interchangeably written.’ — Latter, 
Bur. Grammar, p. 178, 
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1851. — ‘Yong, a court house, place where justice is administered, seldom used singly.” 
— Judson, Bur. Dict., s. v. 


1855, — “No investigation shall take place, or decision be given, in civil suits at the inner 
or upper or Royal Courts (Royal Criminal Court) or at the Yoom-dau; all such cases should 
be made over tothe Tara-Yoom (or CivilCourt) .« . . All criminal cases shall be inquired 
into and decided at the Eastern Hall of Justice (Yoom-dau),” — Yule, Ava, p. 364. 


1855, = “ Within the Royal Kingdom all those that are under my Royal authority, the 


Hiwotdau (Supreme Court), Yoom-dau (Inferior Court), Tsaubwas,. .. .’ — Yule, Ava, 
p. 867, 


1870. — “ The authorities inour immediate vicinity are the Yoons of Zimmay.” — Coryton, 
Letter, To China through Moulmein, Appa. v. 


1882. — “ Civil appeal cases sent from the Yohndaw or Criminal Court, where the Myo- 
woons (city-burdens), usually two in number, sit daily: from the Tayah-Yohn, the Civil 
Court.” — Scott, the Burman, p. 248 £. 


1893. — “ Yéng3, n., a court-house, place where justice is administered: v. to collect, 
assemble, gather together, [see] su; seldom used singly.” — Stevenson, Bur. Dict. p. 936. 


9, 
Barter and Non-metallic Currency. 


To enter on a disquisition on the steps made by mankind from barter to non-metallic 
currency, and thence on to metallic currency and coinage would be necessarily to take up @ 
subject as wide as the world, and it is not my intention in these pages to go further than to 
discuss it only so far as it concerns the Burmese and their neighbours. A good and short state- 
ment of the whole question is to be found in Ridgeway’s Origin of Currency, p. 10 ff, 


A good many references have perforce been already made to barter in its various forms, 
and it will be sufficient here to point out how far and in what shape it exists in Burma now, 
or has existed, so far as the materials at my command permit me. In doing this an opportu- 


nity will present itself of shewing to what extent the customs of the Burmese illustrate 
the general subject, 


Professor Terrien de la Couperie in the introduction to his Catalogue of Chinese Coins, 
p. xx. f, gives an elaborate table of the “ shapes of currency from barter to money,” in which he 
enumerates 31 different descriptions of currency, beginning with gems and winding up 
with “the recent octagonal money of Belgium.” He divides his 31 kinds of currency, 
into three chief heads — natural, commercial, industrial; but he leaves out of account the 
preliminary step of barter of general produce, which has always existed and does still exist 
among the more primitive races of mankind, Of this first step we have an exceedingly quaint and 
withal typical description in its earliest forms in Olearius, Voyages and Travels of the Ambassa- 
dors to Muscovy, Tartary, Persia, eéc., p. 73, of Davies’ Translation (1652). After telling us 
(p. 69), that “ the Author, who hath made one digression, to speak of the Samojedes, though not 
falling under the Subject of his Travels, thinks he may make another, to say somewhat of 
Groénland,” goes on to state:—‘*There is no money in the Countrey, being so happy as not 
to know the value of Gold and Silver, Iron and Steel they most esteem, and prefer a Sword 
or 4 Hatchet before a Golden Cup, a Nail before a Crown piece, and a pair of Cisers, or a 
Knife, before a J asobus. Their trucking is thus ; they put all they have to sell together, and 
having picked out among the Commodities that are brought to them, what they like kest, they 


put them also together, and suffer those they deal with to add or diminish till such time as 
they are content with the bargain,”’ 
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For my present purpose I cannot follow de la Couperie in his classification, and it will be 
more convenient to consider the many points that will present themselves in the following 
order :-= . 
I, — Barter generally. 
II, — Natural produce :— 
(1) Rice. 
(2) Salt. 
(3) Cotton. 
(4) Mulberries, 
(5) Cocoanuts. 
(6) Livestock, 
III, — Manufactured Articles :— 
(1) Tea-bricks. 
(2) Skins. 
(3) Cloth, 
(4) Drums, 
(5) Glass jars, 
(6) Pottery, 
(7) Ingot iron and articles of iron, 
(8) Gold and silver trees, 
IV. — Conventional Currency ;— 
(1) Cowries. 
(2) Paper. 
1, 


Barter generally. -— Now, although de la Couperie says nothing as to general barter “in 
China in his Chinese Coins, as above shewn, hehas, at p.18f. of his Old Numerals and the Swanpan 
(Abacus) in China, an interesting, and in the present connection instructive, outline account of 
the history of barter in China. “ Barter, in China, as everywhere else, preceded coinage. 
Gold, silver, copper, silk-cloth, tortoise-shell, precious stones, grains and shells of some kind, 
were used for that purpose, according to certain regulations afterwards introduced for the 
measures and equivalentsof weight. Various sorts of small implements or tools in bronze, more 
convenient to pass from handto hand, were soon preferred to the other materials, Tradition 
attributes the casting of that kind of objects in ancient times only for the sake of the people 
impoverished by droughts or otherwise. Small spades, adzes and knives, improper for the 
work for which their shape was intended, and later on, flat rings, were multiplied and entered 
into currency. Trustworthy statements are, however, scanty. Strict regulations for the 
barter were issued after the establishment of the Tchen Dynasty (Hleventh Century B. C,).% 
At the beginning of the Sixth Century Tchwang, King of T'su (one of the States of the Chinese 
Confederation), attempted, without success, to make all this differently sized bullion exchange- 
able, indiscriminately, regardless of its weight. It was the first attempt in China of a fiduciary 


money.” . ' 

In Burma proper, habits of general barter have been noticed by many travellers. A 
typical instance is to be found among the Kachins in Anderson's Mandalay to Momien, p. 419 :—- 
“The tsawbwa-gadaw (chief's wife) of Woonkob duly arrived with her gift of fowls, eggs and 
sheroo (Kachin beer), and received broadcloth and other presents, with which she speedily 
disappeared, not without grumbling that she had not been paid in money for her fowls.” 
Again at p. 374, he talks of the Kachins “coming down to barter their goods for salt and 


ngapé (fish condiment).” 
rr ep NE 


«9 One can hardly help taking these very early dates quantum valeant, 
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This was in 1875, and in the following year, Strettell (Ficus Hlastica, p.120£.), journeying 
among the Pwons, found that they took slaked lime to Bhamo, which they bartered for cloth 
a ccrioles of food. “The late Mr. Graham, agent of the firm of Sutherland and Mackenzie, 
joined me here. He was hurrying up the river in a lowng (canoe) to establish a bartering 
srstem of trade with the people, which he seemed to think would prove a most remunerative 
ence He had with him a good supply of Manchester piece-goods, twist, thread, ete., which 
he intended advancing =~ as he went along — on promise of ivory, amber, etc., etc,” Strettell 
(p. 165) found also that while the Burman of the plains paid tribute to the King in Rupees 
(scil., tickals), the Kachins of the hills paid in slaves, amber and ivory, At p. 187, he tells us 
he met a party of Kachins (Singhphos) from the amber mines with their yearly tribate:— 
‘four pairs of elephant tusks, a pair of amber idols, five spears, and two golden cocks 
(pheasants).” 


Turning to a wild people at the other extremity of Burma, we find the following state- 
ment in Wilson's Documents of ihe Burmese Wor, p. lx. quoting from the Government Gazette, 
March 2, 1826, about the Selungs, there called “ Chalones and Pase” : —- ‘They scarcely 
know ibe value of money, and are, therefore, losers in the bartering trade with the Chinese and 
others who visit them, Perhaps they think themselves the greater gainers, since they give 
products of no use to them for others of vital importance, and are, thereby, enabled to maintain 
a degree of wild independence.’ Of this unequal commerce Dr. Anderson in his Selungs of 
the Merqui Archipelago, pp. 23, 27, etc., gives a graphic account. ‘‘ These poor creatures gather 
“black coral,” eagle-wood and so on, which they exchange for a little cloth, paddy, tobacco, 
and perhaps * the smell of opium’ now and then, valued at not a fifth of what they give in 
exchange,’’51 


Among the wild tribes of the Chin Hills and the difficult country between the Burmese 
and Assamese low-land tracts barter is of course the rule, and innumerable instances could be 
culled from the big bluebook on the Lushai Expeditions of 1672,°? but for the present purpose 
it will be sufficient to quote the following statements from other sources. In a memoir ou the 
Bastern Frontier of Sylhet by Lient. T. Fisher, to be found in Wilson’s Documents, 1827, at 
p. xxv., we find that the “‘Pytoo Kookies, who settled near the South-Hast Frontier of Sylhet, 
export yearly a quantity of strong cotton cloth called tase, which is manufactured by their 
women, This they exchange for raw cotton, tobacco, copper and iron,’”3 In the Government 
Papers entitled Hill Tracts between Assam and Burmah, p. 108, we find Capt. Hannay in 1836 
noting that in return for amber “the Chinese sometimes pay in silver, but they also bring 
with them warm jackets, carpets, straw-hats, copper pots and opium, which they give in 
exchange. They also barter their merchandise for ivory and gold dust, but only in small 
quantities .... T understand that within the last few years several of them have gone to 
Assam with gold dust, ivory and a little silver, for which they receive in return muskets, cloth, 
spirits and opium.” The people, however, who thus dealt in general barter were “ Singfos,” 
2. € Kachins. But in regarding these “middle mountaineers,’ as the Burmese call them, 
Dr, Brown in his Statistical Account of Manipur, p. 89, oddly remarks in 1873, “besides coin, 
bartering articles in the bazar is quite common.” And lastly Woodthorpe in his Account 
of the Lushai Haxpedition in 1871-2, tells us, p. 182, “we were frequently visited by large 
numbers of Lushais from Chepni and Tingridum, bringing in fowls, yams, and eges for barter, 


? 





5 This is no doubt the proper view to take of the matter. What so many writers seem to forget is, that the 
Ravage orsemi-savage may not take the same view of a bargain as they do, and that a bargain that seems to be all 
on the side of the civilised man may in the eyes of the savage be all on the side of the savage. A good many advérse 
criticisms as to the dealings of civilised traders with savages are based on this misconception, 

2 In the opinion of the civilised traders, be it remembered. 

52 House of Commons, Hist Intia, Cachur, Papers Relative to the Looshat Raids, 28 May, 1872, 


53 On this same page we have an account of these people’s method of killing a “tyger”’; a spelling probably 
worth following up. 
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the articles most coveted in exchange being cloth and salt.”54 This last quotation brings 
us close to conventional barter, a stage beyond a general exchange of articles as convenience 


prompts, and so leaving the matter here as regards the Western frontier of Burma, let us 
return to the Eastern. 


In Golquhoun’s Amongst the Shdns we find, p. 51, that the villagers of Zimmé paid taxes 
in cloth, chillies and safflower: taxes being a pretty sure indication of barter values. At p. 60 
we are told that the small éribe of the Kakuis ‘‘are said to pay no taxes, but make presents of 
mats, cloths and other articles to the Chiefs and supply them with rice when they travel, 
as wellas carry their baggage.” In the Appendix to Vol. II. of Across Chryse there is 
an interesting translation of a Chinese MS, account of the Kwei-Chan Miao-tzu dated about 
1730. It is practically an account of various Shdu tribes, and throughout it are allusions to 
barter values in various forms, which the following will sufficiently indicate. A tribe, therein 
ealled the Kau-erh Lung-Kia (p. 369), “after the spring-time stick a small tree in a field, 
which they call the ‘ Demon-stick.55 There isa gathering around this stick and a dance, and 
then engagements are made and they go away. Ifa young woman afterwards wishes to break 
off her engagement she has to redeem herself hy giving an ox anda horse. After thisshe has 
to use a go-between.” Again, at p. 374, we are told that the Chu-si Keh-lao ‘always 
have their revenge onan enemy. Ifthey are not strong enough they.engaze some one to 
assist them by the bribe of an ox or some wine.” Although to continue the quotation isa 
little beyond our present point, it is so quaint that I cannot forbear : — “Those who have 
strength will first eat some meat and drink some wine, and then they do not mind if they are 
killed in the revengeful act. Those in the district of Tsing-ping are better: they have 
entered into an agreement with the Chinese!” 


That in Siam two hundred years ago everything could be procured by barter we have 
interesting evidence from a complaint, noticed by Anderson, in" English Intercourse with Siam, 
p. 170, from the Hast India Company’s Inspectors that copper and tin could not be bartered 
for in Ayuthia in 1681 because of a royal monopoly in those articles. Atp. 421 ff. of his excel- 
lent book Dr. Anderson gives as much ashe could read of a “ Report on the Trade of Siam” 
written in 1678 and attributed to the factor, George White; and from this we have a confirma- 
tion of the general nature of the barter system then prevalent in Ayuthia. At p. 420, this 
valuable document states: — “The ships from Suratt and Cormandell, bring cargoes of 


i - @ t 
sev’: sorts of Callicoes propp for y: vse of y: Countrey and Exportacon to Jepan, China and 


Manillah, ea they barter for Tynn, Copp., Tutinague, and Porcellaine.” In 1822 Crawfurd 
found the Siamese poll tax paid “in some parts of the country by a commutation in certain of 
the rude produce peculiar to each province, as sapan-wood, wood of aloes, saltpetre, ivory 
and peltry.’’56 


Going further Hast we find that acute observer, De Morga, stating (Hak. Soc. Hd. pp. 302, 
324) that, among the Philipine Islanders in the later 16th Century, “their usual way of ends 
was by barter of one thing for another, in provisions, cloths, cattle, fowls, lands, houses, crops 
in the ground and slaves; also fisheries, palms, nipa trees and woods,” and again that tribute 
was paid “in the produce which they possessed, gold, wrappers, cotton, rice, bells, fowls and 
the rest of what they possessed or gathered.” 


Tuastly to shew that precisely the same ideas and customs flourish to the present day among 
Asiatic peoples, when circumstances and civilization permit, I quote a Russian account of 
Turkestan as it now is: —“ From this cursory examination of the natural productions of the 
ln 

St The fines inflicted by the Expedition were, as usual, in terms of the local currency or exchange : —@. g., rice, 
meinas (cattle), pigs, goats, and fowls (pp. 233, 299) ; and in the Purl. Papers on the subject passim. 

55 A “sowing custom,’’ worth reading by the Folk-love Society, and also as a primitive form of swayamvara, 

58 Embassy to Siam and Cochin-China, p. 873. M, Aymonier, Voyaye dans le Laos, Vol. I. p. 820, found taxes 
being paid in lac in 1882-3, 
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Khivan oasis we find that the inhabitants export to Russia and Bokhava, cotton, silks, frnits, 


hides, fish, wool and woollen mannfuctures, carpets and rugs. Wath the nomads they barter 


wheat, vice, barley and articles of dress for cattle, and wool; with Bokhara they exchange 
their horses for green tea and tobacco; from Russia they receive manufactured articles, iron 


ware and sugar,” 57 

Instances and quotations might be gathered to an indefinite extent from the observations 
of travellers and residents in the Hast, and I have merely endeavoured to shew in the aboye 
cases that the inhabitants of Burma have acted, or still act, in the matter of general barter 
after the manner of their neighbours, and that where barter of general produce obtains 
without the mediam of a recognised currency the scale of civilization is very low, 


Perhaps one of the most important observations yet made on the effect of a general system 
of exchange by barter on the administration of a country is to be found in Soppitt’s Account 
of the Kachari Tribes, p. 19, which I will here quote in full, owing to the very valuable light it 


throws on the subject under discussion. Mr. Soppitt says: — ‘*‘ Among a people with no 


coinage of their own and situated for aunmberof years in a part of the country (North 
Cachar) fur removed from centres of trade and means of communication with civilized people, 
money was naturally searce, and it was necessary to accept fines and revenues, paid in kind, 
as equivalent to the payment in actaal coin. A small store of money was kept at the Court, 
but little was earrent among the ordinary villagers. A regular scale for fines and revenue was, 
therefore, drawn up, shewing the value of the various domesticated animals kept by the people, 


with price of liquor, etc. The following was the scale : — 


A big pig... Kes des ass eee . Rs 1 0 @Q 

A cock and twosmallhens .., as Sie gg OP a0 

4 big hens and 4 small... ies we ae. x. <2 OLD 

Pigeous (each) ... ae es ie ay Oo 0 

Ducks (each) ,,. a oe as des: op. OD 786 OD 

Liquor (per lao)... ase iiss - eee a ae OD 

A big conch shell = v0 vee -s gy 10 0 0 

A ball mithen (bos frontales) .. oe - o» 10 0 0 to Rs, 15 
A cow mithen .... Te es fae cote. cay OP. 0 O02 te...a¢. 15 
A big buffalo ... is sus ‘ee . » 10 0 Oto ,, 16 
A he-goat ve vat See oe we. ay. 4. OA 

A she-goat _ is sue ‘es cee ge oe 0: 60 

Adog .,. aaa.” 3ees sis ses sito oye 10 ae AQ? 


In the following pages Mr. Soppitt gives some extremely interesting instances of prices in 
terms of the above articles, and further shews the extent to which similar valuations were, and 
are still, carried on, by quoting instances to prove that a “‘ year’s labour has risen in scale value 
from Rs. 15 to Rs, 60,” 

Also in Mrs, Wylie’s Gospel in Burma, at p. 382 £., there is a very interesting quotation 


from a letter of Dr, Mason, dated 1358, showing how public affairs are managed by a people 
but partially introduced to a fixed currency. The letter gives an account of the commencement 
of the now flourishing Karen schools in Toungoo, and it describes how the necessary buildings 
came to be erected by public subscription. The form that the subscriptions took is thus 
described. ‘For These the Karens contributed :— 


970 Rupees in cash, 
I Elephant, 
3 Goats, 
4 Pigs, 
es Geogr aphy of Turkestan, translated fram the Russian by Staff-Lieut, Peach in J, U. 8. J. of India, Vol. XXII, 
Pe <n, 
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179 Fowls, 
200 Eggs, 
65 Mats, 
15 Baskets, 
12 Large chopping knives, 
150 Long ratans, 
10 Large bundles of bark rope, 
1,580 Large bamboos, 
2,000 Small bamboos, 
1 Boat.” 


Malcom, the American Missionary traveller, tells us that in Lower Burma about the time 
of the War of 1824, the Native Government constantly levied fines on the value of the human 
body, and p. 261 of his Travels, Vol. II., he gives the scale of valuation :— 








‘* A new-born male child ... ee ee ww. 4 tickals 
A new-born female child ... Sek sey jo Soe Bi 
A boy aa ass ees. ae. ee sve LO Gy 
A girl wae = sae ave aes a ary 
A young man ‘sues ss wae seco ie, 
A young woman .., se wee twee BD 


Of rich persons twice these prices are exacted ; and of principal officers still larger sums, 
rapidly increasing in proportion to rank.” 

To the above I can add a little evidence of my own from the Nicobar Islands. In 18%6, 
I had occasion to purchase a piece of land, measuring about 8} acres, from the Chief of Mis 
in Car Nicobar, on behalf of the Government of India, for a meteorological station and 
Government agency. For this piece of land I paid the Chief on the 21st March, 1896— _ 


12 Suits of black cloth, 

1 Piece of red cloth, 

6 Bags of rice, 
20 Packets of China tobacco, 
12 Bottles of Commissariat rom.®8 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON THE NICOBARESE. 
BY E. H. MAN, O15, 
(Continued from p. 222.) 

No. 2, 
Bark Cloth. 

No attempt has yet been made by the Nicobarese to weave cloth. This may be explained 
by the fact that, in consequence of the equable nature of their climate, their absolute require- 
ments in this respect are, to say the least, limited; and their needs have for generations past 
been supplied by traders from the neighbouring continents, who here barter calico and colored 
handkerchiefs, as well as other articles, for cargoes of cocoanuts. 


Moreover, while in the southern portion of the Nicobar Islands it has been customary from 
remote times, both among the coast and inland communities, to manufacture bark-cloth for 
purposes of clothing,4 it has been the practice among the women of Chowra, Teressa and 
Bompoka — where foreign trade has heretofore been slack — to wear thick fringe-like skirts 
of split cocoanut-leaves, called hinong (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 47). 


5 Hxtremely valued by these people as a medicine and doled out by the Chief in small doses. Rum, to be good 
« medicine,’ must be Commissariat ram. Andaman and Nicobar Gazette, Suppit., 1896, p. 29. 

2 Fontana’s remark that in his day (1778) the women wore “ a bit of cloth made with the threads of the bark 
of the cocoanut-tree’’ possibly refers to this material, as it somewhat resembles the ochrea or fibrous sheath which 
envelopes the upper portion of cocoanut-tree stems. It may be, however, that the hinong is the garment to which he 
alludes, Asiatic Researches, Vol, III., Article VIL. 
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The use of bark-cloth for clothing is now-a-days almost entirely confined to women — 
and to those only of the Sonthern group — when in mourning, this. being the result of the 
vreater facility now afforded the inhabitants of Great Nicobar and the adjacent islands for 
procuring palice direct from trading-vessels, a larger number of which now visit the islands in 
consequence both of the extension of the cocoanut plantations and of the immunity from the 
visks experienced in former years from disputes or misnnderstandings with the natives. 


This bark-cloth, which goes by the name of ok-ho, is of a somewhat similar character 
to that manufactured by the inland tribes of the Malayan peninsula and Sumatra, bot, being 
of a darker shade, more nearly resembles coarse, newly-tanned leather. It is sufficiently flexible 
and durable to be used for purposes of clothing, sleeping-mats, pillow-covers and the like for a 
considerable time (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 184). 

Tt is only occasionally that the men engage in the work of preparing this material, in 
the manufacture of which women, therefore, usually excel. The tree which provides the neces- 
sary substance is believed to be the Iicus brevicuspis. The size of the pieces of bark taken from 
the tree depends of course on the requirements of the manufacturers. 


A large strip, say, 7 to 8 feet long by about 3 to 4 feet wide, is apparently generally pre- 
ferred. This is carefully removed-by means of a dd and, while still fresh, green and pliant, 
the outer skin is with little difficulty stripped off with the edge of the same implement without 
injury to the inner bark, which is then ready for the next process. This consists in beating 
the inner bark ona large flat stone with the edge of a small paddle-shaped mallet, first 
diagonally in one direction, and then transversely, the work being subsequently repeated on the 
other side of the bark, the object of course being to thoroughly disintegrate the pulpy substance 
adhering to the fibres, and thereby to render the material flexible and suitable for the purposes 
above-mentioned. When a large piece of bark is being prepared, this part of the process proves 
tedious and fatiguing, as may be judged from the fact that a small piece about 18 inches square, 
which I saw dealt with, was still insufficiently beaten after sone 20 minutes of hard work. 


When the bark is sufficiently dressed, the now pliant material is conveyed to a pool of 
fresh water, where it is left to soak for about half-an-honr, after which time it is removed and 
again spread upon a large smooth stone by the operator, who proceeds to express all moisture by 
means of a suitable cylindrical stone, When this is accomplished to her (or his) satisfaction the 
material is hang up to dry in the sun, and is ready for use in a few hours, 


No attempt is made to ornament the substance thus produced. Specimens are sometimes 
sought as curiosities or as barter by the natives of the Central Group, who also occasionally 
use this material for sleeping-mats, pillows and fighting-hats; but they do not — and, from all 
accounts, never did — as has been incorrectly asserted, apply it for purposes of clothing.% 


The Nicobarese have no knowledge of the art of knitting, and no plaited fringes or other 
articles of personal clothing or ornament are manufactured by them of cord or fibre of any 
description, 

No. 8. 
Cannibalism. 

Almost incredible as it may appear to those at all acquainted with these Islanders, 
there is reason to believe, both from their own statements and those of the Swedish traveller 
Keoping (1647), that at least a small section of their community was addicted to cannibalism 
so recently as in the 17th, if not the 18th, Century A. D. 

According to Fontana’ (1778), Keoping wrote as follows regarding his visit to the 
Nicobars :— ‘‘ Having sent a boat on shore with five men, whe did not return at night as 
expected, the day following a larger boat was sent, well manned, in quest of their com panions, 








. ** Spocimens of bark-cloth have been supplied to the following Museums among others: — British Museum, 
Seath Kenaingion Museum, Kew Herbarium, University Museums at Oxford and Cambridge, Maidstone Museum, 
the Hthnological Maseums at Florence, Paria, Leipsig, and Leyden, the Imperial & Royal Museum of the Court at 
Vienna, and the Indian Museum at Calcutta. 

4% Asiatic Reseurches, Vol. TII,, Article VII 
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who, it was supposed, had been devoured by the savages, their bones having been found strewed 
on the shore, the boat taken to pieces, and the iron of it carried away.” 


The statements made to me many years ago by the natives of Nancowry Harbour, as 
noted down at the time, are to the effect that, on a portion of the site of the former Indian 
Government Settlement near the south-eastern extremity of Camorta Island and in the vicinity 
of the small British grave-yard, there stood a village called Chayiha, the remains of which 
were seen by those living about ninety years ago, The inhabitants of this village, although of 
the same race as their neighbours, were alone anthropophagi, preying upon such individuals 
of the other villages as they succeeded in surprising, and presumably also upon such strangers 
as ventured near their portion of the Harbour. It having at length been decided that some- 
thing must be done to put a stop to this evil,a menliana (i, e.. a shaman) of Oal-ta-meak 
village (Malacca) one day collected a quantity of wasps (tdo) in a leaf-wrapper which he took, 
with some fish, to Chayiha, where he found a lad, who told him that all the villagers were 
absent, working in their gardens The menliana thereupon instructed the lad to give them 
the fish on their return aud, when all the party were assembled, to divide amongst them the 
contents of the parcel, The result of course was that the wasps, on being released, attacked 
everybody present, one only of whom — a youth, who had the sense to cover his head with a 
cooking-pot — escaped by swimming across the Harbour to Ite village. It is added that none 
of those stung by the wasps recovered from their injuries, This alleged incident, at any rate, 
is credited with having been the means of ridding the people of their objectionable neighbours, 
The lad who escaped is described as having prolonged his life only by a few days, as he excited 
the suspicions of a woman, in whose hut‘he had taken refuge, by licking her back, after wiping 
off, at her request, the perspiration which streamed from her while engaged in preparing” 
Pandanus paste. On this strange conduct being reported to the woman’s husband he resolved 
to put a stop to it, and he accordingly procured a poisonous fish, known by the name of fdich, 
which was cooked and introduced into the boy’s food, causing his death. Another version has 
it that two lads escaped from the wasps to Itde where, in consequence of their manifesting a 
predilection for human flesh, they were beaten to death. 

In connection with the foregoing, the following passage from the letters of the Moravian 
missionary, J. G. Haensel, who resided between 1779-87 principally at Nancowry and close to 
the village of Oal-ta-meak, would seem to possess some significance :— “They insisted that 
they were good by nature, and never did anything wrong, as we well knew, When we replied, 
that we knew that they had but lately murdered some people, and afterwards abused the dead 
bodies, each thrusting his spear into them, mutilating them in the most wanton manner, and 
at last cutting them to pieces, and asked them whether this was a proof of their natural 
goodness, their answer was — ‘That you do not understand; those were people not fit to live, 
they were gomoy, cannibals? ” 

In view of these statements it is curious that, so far as I know, no hint of the existence 
of cannibalism at the Nicobars should, be found in the accounts of other writers, and that, 
supposing the practice to have been continued even no later than a” time within the memory 
of some living during Haensel’s stay, no reference is made to it in his published writings, . 


No. 4. 
‘ Swimming. 

As compared with the Andamanese and the majority of other maritime races within the 
tropics, the Nicobarese are by no means distinguished for skill either in the art of swimming 
or of diving, They are, therefore, far from meriting the extravagant praise which, in all 
apparent seriousness and good faith, has been bestowed upon their achievements in this 
respect by an accomplished writer, who paid a short visit to the various islands of the group 
about 25 years ago. 

> The passage referred to occurs in Stray Feathers and makes mention of a well-known cha- 
racter — still the head-man of one ef the principal villages in Nancowry Harbour — whom the 
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writer deseribes as seen by him “stark naked and looking the veriest savage imaginable, 
darting head-furemost from his canoe, and catching the fish with his hands, as only these 
islanders can, According to their ideas any fool can plunge into the water and seize a single 
passing fish, but what does require skillis to plunge and come up with two large fish, the 
forefinger and thumb of each hand firmly fixed in the eye-sockets of a different fish. This, 
the Nicobarese hold to be something like fishing, and in still water you can hardly keep a 
Nicobarese in the canoe if he chances to spy two good-sized fishes passing below in such relative 
positions as to render this feat practicable.” 


It may safely be asserted that it has never entered the imagination of a Nicobarese even 
to meditate, much less attempt, the performance of such a feat as that described with such 
rraisenblance, 

From the fact that, with the exception of the Shom-Pen, tribe, the villages of the Nico- 
barese are situated either on the coast or in close proximity thereto, their children as might 
naturally be supposed, frequently disport themselves in the shallow water in front of their 
hats, thereby gradually acquiring a certain degree of confidence and learning to swim and dive 
without actual instruction from their seulors, 


In the absence, however, of any necessity or other incentive to attain excellence in the 
art, there exists in this easy-going, indolent race little or no spirit of emulation, such as might 
prompt them at least to strive to acquire a reputation for skill. No swimming races, or games 
in which swimming enters, are practised amongst them. From their statements it seems that 
they are chiefly deterred from frequent swimming and diving by their dread of sharks which 
have, though on rare occasions, been known to attack and wound some unfortunate of their 
acquaintance. 


As a result it is found that but few among them will venture to swim further than about 
a quarter of a mile, and then only owing to some emergency or for some coveted prize; and, if 
any greater distance were attempted, the man would be deemed foolhardy, who omitted to 
provide himself with a small buoyant log — such as a billet of Stereulia alata?? — wherewith 
to assist him in keeping himself afloat. They never attempt to remain under water a long time, 
and the idea of competing with others in doing this would scarcely suggest itself to any of them, 


Though swimming on the breast, on the side, and on the back are methods known and prac- 
tised by some, the most common mode of progression is the hand-over-hand stroke. The only 
known oceasion on which a member of the inland tribe of Great Nicobar (Shom-Peh) was seen 
to swim — and that for a few yards only — he shewed himself to be a complete novice in the art 
by imitating the action of a dog in the waiter. 


Even among the coastmen there are some who neglect to acquire the art or, having acquir- 
ed it in their youth, rarely (if ever) practise it in later years, As may be supposed, among the 
women the accomplishment is possessed in a still less degree, due presumably to the fact that 
in their case the need of its exercise is rarely experienced. 


When a Nicobarese has occasion to dive to a depth of ten feet or less, he jumps into the 
water feet foremost, but on the comparatively rare occasions that some among them dive to 
such a depth as three or four fathoms — as when desirous of securing a Tridacna which they 
have espied, or of recovering a dd or other valued object, which has fallen overboard — they 
take a header. On no occasions do they take weights in order to assist them in descending 
more rapidly and easily. 

No, 5. 
Astronomy. 

In writing about the Nicobarese, Fontana?® (cir. 1778) expressed his belief that “the idea 

of years and months and days is unknown to them, as they reckon by moons only, of which 


they number fourteen, seven to each monsoon.’ This statement, however, requires some 
modification. 


3 Of this wood the outriggers of their canoes are constructed. % Asiatic Researches, Vol, IIL, Art, VII, 
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1, Divisions of the Year. 
The greater divisions of time are reckoned by monsoons (shkcm-en-yish, or shori-en-yur), 
As each monsoon lasts six months, more or less, two successive shoi-en-yahs represent appruxi- 
mately one solar year. Roughly speaking, the Scuth-West monsoon (sho-hong) continue 
from May to October inclusive, and the North-East monsoon (fil) from November to April. 
In order, therefore, to denete a period equivalent to our solar year the Nicobarese describe 
it either as dn (two) shom-en-yih or as héang (one) fal héang sho-long. 


The monsoons are subdivided into lunar months (kdhé) and, as the change of monsoon 
may take place during the course of the “moon” in April-May and of that in October- 
November, fourteen terms are in use for the purpose of indicating the possible number of 
innations,“? or fractions thereof, which can occur in the two monsoons, The terms are as 
follow, the first five in each monsoon invariably occurring in the order given :— 


S.-W. Monsoon (Sho-hong). W.-E, Monsoon (Fil). 

Shh  .aiceceee ceseercceeee (about April-May) KAKA-tOK. 6. ccccessecseevee (about Oct-Nov.) 
Hammua scersescececsoeeee ( 99 May-Jane)  — TOsib ceesssscecsssseesee (5, Nov-Dec.) 
Chauni.......ccrcocsccecsereee ( 5 dane-daly) Himak .........00e ( , Dec.-Jan.) 
Daneh-poah....icewee ese ( 5, dJuly-Aug.) Mitosh.....ccecccsccoseeree (4, Jan-Feb.) 
Mana(k)-nga-poak ........ ( ,,  Aug.-Sept.) Mokhéak .....0...co008 ( », Feb.-Mareh) 
Lanenh and, or, Danah-kap& and, or, 
apne esses (gy Sept.-Oct,) ais } (,, March-Apr.) 

If, at the termination ef the Mani(k)-nga-poah Moon, the weather prove stormy the new 
moon is called Lanenh, but if the weather be mild and indicative of an early change of monsoon 
it is called Lih-meluh. Similarly, at the corresponding period in the N.-E. monsoon, the sixth 
Moon is called Danah-kapA, if there appears to be no likelihood of an early change in the 
direction of the wind, and Kaba-chui(j) in the contrary case. 


When the change of monsoon occurs, the name of the “moon” then running is changed to 
that of the first “ moon” of the new monsoon; hence it generally happens that Shéh and Kaka- 
6k continue only for a fraction of a “moon,’’ viz., for the unexpired period ‘of the “moon” 
during which the change in the direction of the wind occurred. By this means the error 
which arises from adopting the lunar year of thirteen complete lunar months is 
avoided. The chief point for the stranger to bear in mind is that the reckoning is by half- 
years, and not years, so that in referring to a period of 7 shom-en-yahs 33 solar years 
(approximately) would be meant. 


In like manner at Car Nicobar they have the following fourteen terms to denote the 
possible number of lunations or fractions thereof in the course of the two monsoons :-— 


S.-W. Monsoon (Mes-sunga). N.-E. Monsoon (Komfuata). 


Tltie TReREVEE TIS Te eee FE | (about April-May) Ta-sela COR MRO TEEEEOEERHES (about Oct.-Nov.) 
*Penyai-fong-makek ,.,... ( 4, May-June)? Teng-tak-ken-chiita ... (5 Nov.-Dec.) 

Ra-DARga.cccocses corercoveee (9 June-July) *Kéa-réu-ngarit ww... C9 Dec.-Jan.) 
#Tenlén-long-kundta .....( 4, Jaly-Aug.)  “*Indka-ti-wule +100 ( 5, Jan-Feb.) 
*Kenriti (d)-ngaran-kamop.( ,, Aug.-Sept.) Kenchiit-tang-kong... ( 4, Feb-March) 
xc ahi } ut-miringa & 

Cha-nah-fie and, or, \ al Sept.-Oct.) Kenebitt pair ange and, or, j ( ,, March-Apl.) 
*Ka-nai(t)-el-ta-Oka_ - Li-nén-nga-el-kili-ta-iawa 

29 A period equal to a lunation is styled kama-henwa (from kahé, moon, and hen, time), hence, for example, the 

‘period from ¢he full-moon in Shah to the full-moon in Channi would be spoken of as én kama-henwa (not dm kihe) 


two lunar months. 7 
80 At this island (Car Nicobar) custom prescribes a day of rest (called an6t-ila) on the 7th day of the moon, at 
full-moon, and on the 22nd day of the moon, but only in those “moons” marked # From their long intercourse 


with Burman traders and seamen there ean be little doubt that the practice is traceable to the Burmese insti- 


tution of “worship-days” (db3k-n4), which, in addition to those above-mentioned, inelude the last day of the 
month, thereby numbering four in all. | 


3% 
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The principal, if not the only, seasons which are recognized as such are (1) yonga-rai, or 
#21, the time when deciduous trees shed their foliage (March-April) ; (2} dat-tata-ydl, the time 
when young leaves (dai or rai) are formed on the same trees (May-June) ; (3) shama-haun, which 
eccurs in the first few wecks of the rainy season, when planting and eultivation are mostly 
attended to in the gardens ; (4) khomorudk, the season during which memorial-feasts (horudl:) 
ave held, viz., Nov.-April ; (5) Loi-kapd; and (6) koi-ilée, the calm seasons in April and October 
respectively when trafficking is chiefly carried on between the various islands. There is no 
method of indicating divisions or periods of time by crops. 


Not only do the Nicobarese possess terms to denote the chief phases of each lunation, 
such as, the ‘‘first-quarter,” ‘* full-moon,” and “‘last-quarter,” but, as will be seen from the 
following Table, they are able to indicate any particular day in alunation as clearly as we could 
ourselves. 


Terms employed for each day and phase of a lunation, 


Ist day,®! héang-she-kihe. Ist Quarter, héang-1a.°° 

2nd ys An-she-kahe, | fong-yiiang-kihe, also 
srd_is,, lde-she-kahé. Full-moon,< hokngaka(-kahe), or 
Ath ,, foan-she-kihé, tfwian-oal-kahe. 

oth ,, tanai-she-kAhé, Last Quarter, kaneal.*4 

bth ,, tafiial-she-kihe. Waxing moon, hen-néni-oal-kahe. 
7th yy issit-she-ké he, Waning moon, tenny uoa-na-oal-kaheé, 


9th ,,  headnghata-she-kahe. 

10th ,, shom-she-kahe, 

llth ,, héang-yam-kahé. 

12th ,, an-yain-kahé. 

13th ,, loe-yam-kéhée. 

14th ,,  fOan-yam-kahe. 

5th ,, tanai-yam-kahe, 

16th ,, ° taftial-yim-kahe. 

ivth ,,  issit-yam-kahe. 

1th ,, enfdSan-yam-kihe. 

1th ,,  he&inghata-ydm-kahé (also 
shom-heanghata-tOm-yAm), 

20th ,,  héang-momchiama-y4m-kahe’ 

21st ,, enfdan-tat-langa. 

22nd 4, issat-tat-langa . 

23rd taftial-tat-linga. 

24th ,, tanai-tat-langa. 


| 
Sth ,, enfoan-she-kihe, ! 


25th ,; foan-tat-langa, 
26th ,, ongiwa. 
27th ,, hinal. 


28th 4, hinlain. 
29th ,, manit.22 
30th ,, kanat,22 
Sist ,, kanat.32 








31 This refers to the first day of the new moon, provided she is visible. 

32 Moonless nights, Kanat is employed on the 30th day if the moon be not then visible, and nightly after 
that should the moon be hidden by clouds or mist. It may thus be the 3rd or 4th day of the moon when she is 
firat seen. 

83 Int., “one piece” (as said in reference to a fruit or vegetable). 

84 This word also signifies ‘‘ boar’s-tusk,” in obvious allusion to its crescent form, 
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The corresponding terms employed at Car Nicobar are as follows : — 





(a) Yanihi-chingeat (waxing-moon). 


4y 


ist day, kihok-chingeit, 
2nd , aneat-chingedt, 2 days’-old moon, kinel-haiun (Jit., pig’s-tusk). 
ord ,, liie-chingeat, 

4th ,, fan-chingedt, 

Sth ,, tani-chingeat, 

6th ,, taftial-chingeat. 

‘th ,, sat-chingeat. 

Sth ,, héohare-chingedt, lst Quarter, tut-la-al. 

9th ,, maichiatare-chingeat. 


10th ,, chaminga-chingeat, 
(b) Rdéka-chingedt (whole or greater portion of moon). 


Lith day, kahdk-sian-chingeat. 

12th ,, aneat~sian-chingeat, 

18th ,, lie-sian-chingeat or sdho-chingedt (day before full-moon). 

14th ,, fin-sian-chingedt or chawi (or komtépla)-chingedt (full-moon), 

15th ,, tani-sian-chingeit or andi(ch)-chingeat) _ immediately following full- 
16th ,, tafiial-sian-chingedt or chukyea-chingeat J moon, 


(c) Drénga-chingedt (waning-moon), 


17th day, kihok-drénga-chingeat. 

18th ,, anedt-drdnga-chingedat. 

1%h ,, lie-drénga-ching eat. 

20th ,, fan-drénga-chingeat. 

2lst ,, tani-drénga-chingeat. 

22nd ,, tafiial-drénga-chingeiit, Last Quarter, dréngte-chingeat, 

23rd ,, sit-drénga-chingeit, 

24th ,, héohare-drénga-chingeat, 

25th ,, maichiiatare-drénga-chingeat. 

26th ,, sam-drénga-chingeat, 

(d) S&lnodwa-chingeat (disappearing moon). 

27th day, kAbok-silnowa-chingeat. 

22th ,, aneit-silndwa-chingeat. 

29th , liie-silndwa-chingeat., 

30th ,, fan-silndwa-chingeat. 

The period between the last appearance of the old moon and the first appearance 

of the new moon is called aiya-ap-chingedt. It, therefore, corresponds to the term Aanat in 
the dialect of the Central Group. 


2. Division of the Day and Night. 


The varying position of the sun at the same hour at different seasons is accounted for 
in 3 somewhat singular and ingenious manner. It is thought that the rising of the sun north of 
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the east during the heavy squally weather of May, June, July and August is attributable to the 
violence of the 8.-W. gales driving it towards that position (!); while the fact of its appearing 
south of the east during the rest of the year is, on the same principle, ascribed to the foree of 
the N.-E. winds, then prevailing, which prevent the dawo from breaking uniformly in the 
same point of the horizon. 

The property of the sun-dial is unknown to the Nicobarese. From the following list of 
terms used by them to indicate the various hours of the day and night it will be seenthat their 
day is divided with regard to the position of the sun at different hours until suuset, while the 
period between sunset and sunrise is in like manner divided in reference to increasing 
darkness, supper-time, approach of midnight, midnight, deep sleep, approach of dawn, and 
dawn :— 

(1) Forenoon, — 1a-hala-heng. 


Sun-rise, danikla-heng; hen-néla-heng, 
About 7 a, m., ehhla-kdi-hinddaha, pon (morning). 
» 8 »  koi-hinddaha-ka, 
9 9 »  kodi-hinddaha-ching. 
a =H : » enhla-kimheng, 
(2) Afternoon, — 14-hanga-heng. 


About noon, kam-heng. 
» 1. p.m, shariala-heng (or shadiaha-heng), 
» 2 4,  cChin-faicha-chdng, 
» 8 »  chin-faicha-ka, 
» 98-30 ,,  chin-faicha-enhshe. 
» «4 »»  heng-imat-mitiia. 
» 5 4,  heng-imat-ehhshe; also heng-kamét (idéri-tapping time). 
» 5-30 5,  enhshe-shup-heng, 


(3) Evening. 


Sunset, shup-heng. 
» shortly after, ladiaya. 
Twilight, enhshe-puyie. 
Dusk, puyie. 
(4) Night. 
About 7 p.m., puyiie-tuchiil; puyie-pdt ; also faneamla-kambish (roosting time). 
‘ 7-30 ,,  hei-mokngdk (supper-time). 
» 8 4, hei-mokngdk-ka. 
‘i 9 »  hei-mokngék-chiyau. 
» 10 and 11 p. m., ehhshe-yiiang-hatdm. 
. Midnight, yiiang-hatdm. 
About 1 a, m., hen-chatnga. 
m. 2 »,  ha-hoaka-chiyau. 
5 38 »  ha-hdaka-ka, 
me 4, »  ha-hdaka. 
Dawn, shortly before, eihla-piiyii. 
Dawn, piyi. 
Sunrise, shortly before, chang-i-oal, 
In order to particularise a certain hour of the day to an alien unacquainted with their 


terms, a native will, by protruding his lips or by stretching out his hand, point to the position 
of the sun at the hour in question, and say, “ dahtare heng, thither sun,” 
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At Car Nicobar the terms used are as follows :— 
Sun-rise, manat-la-ti-wiie ;35 pihit. 
Morning, ko-ti-nen’~pthii, 

Forenoon, ti ran’-pithii. 
Noon, sd-k4m’, 
About 3 p.m., ti-ran’-hirap. 
» 9 4,  ko-ta-nen’-hirap. 
Sunset, minat-ta-ta-wtie.%5 
Evening, harap. 
Dusk, partie-yimat. 
About 9 p. m., arti-harap. 
5 ll ,, kitia-meng’ a-hare, 
» midnight, chyial-hatam. 
» 98a 1., chinriii-ta-pi. 
» 4 4, ro-haiyam (lit., “cock-crow”), 
» 4-30, al-kiia-pi. 
Dawn, muaka, 
Sunrise, shortly before, ta~pu. 


There is an alternative method for indicating periods of time on moonlight nights, viz., 
by applying the terms used for daylight-hours with the substitution of kéhé (moon) for heng 
(sun), and by adding kdéhé to those terms which are complete without the prefix or suffix of 
heny: e. 7., dandkla-kéhé, moon-rise ; kdm-kahé, the meridian altitude of the moon ; chin-faicha- 
chdng-kahé, two hours later (7. ¢., than kdm-kéhé), etc. It will thus be apparent that the entire 
list of terms from danékia-kéhé to shup-kéhé can be employed only at full-moon; and, as the 
equivalent clock-time of such of the terms as can be used on other nights during the lunation — 
both before and after full-moon — necessarily differs to the extent of some 50 minutes from that 
of the next preceding or succeeding night, it is necessary to note the exact phase of the luna- 
tion in order to determine whether the term employed refers to some hour before or after 


midnight, 


The practice of reckoning length of time by nights (rdm or ddm) instead of by days i8§ 
usual but not universal. Hc.:— enfoan hanga rédm na kasdh, he died 8 days (lt., nights) ago ; 
again, shim-lie hala rdm shwa-nyare chng-hedz, the Steamer will retarn (southwards) 18 days 
(lit., nights) hence. In these examples shinkim (day) might be employed in place of ram.! 


8, Time and Distance, 


In order to express any short period.of time or toindicate the distance of some 
village or spot on the same island, the Nicobarese would say that it was one (or more, as the 
case might be) “ betel-quid-taking-time,” so that a halt or visit occupying some 15 minutes, 
or a walk of about a mile, would be described as “one betel-quid-taking-period.” Hz.:— 
Gn kohot hé maiyd ledt tang, we all reached it — some place about 2 miles distant — in two 
betel-quids’ time. Similarly, a walk of about 4 miles would be considered and described as 
equivalent to ‘4 betel-quids,” and soon. But in order to convey an approximate idea of some 
distance by sea in a cance (say, from 2 to 20 miles between one island and another) they say 
that it is one (or more) “ young-cocoanut-drinks”’ distant. Thus a canoe trip of less than two 
miles would be spoken of as less than “one young-cocoanut-drink,” while a trip from Nancowry 
Harbour to Chowra would perhaps be regarded by the majority as one of 6 ‘ young-cocoanut- 





83 The substitution of & for lt is all that distinguishes the word for “sunset from that for ‘‘sunrise.” 
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drinks,” and so on, relatively, between any two other places according to distance,?é 
Experience, however, shews that just as the capacity for absorbing fluids and chewing betel- 
quids varies considerably in different individuals, so also do terms of this nature, when used by 
them, differ not a little in significance ; as however, there is no great call for exactitude, either 
in regard to time or space, in connection with their movements these rough methods of 
determining distance are ordinarily sufficient for all their requirements. 


The explanation of the use of these terms is, as may be supposed, to be found in the fact 
that the Nicobarese invariably carry young cocoanuts in their canoes when making a trip of 
some duration, in order to assuage their thirst; while betel-chewing is a practice universally 
observed among them. The following may here be added as further examples of the same 
nature :— 


héang kola-hoiisha Bees a few moments, [’t,, one holding-of-the-breath. 

héang hat-déh-na-yolnga-heng... about one hour (of the day only), Jit., less-than-one- 
stage-in-the-san’s-passage-across-the-sky. 

héang mishéya-heng .,............. about three hours {of the day only). 


héang molkanla-heng ............ about six hours (of the day only), lit., one-half 
of a day. 

héang muydia-Onh.,........a00.--- about three hours (of the night only), lit., the time 
taken in burning one small bundle of firewood. 


héang hat-pomik-6ih ............ about six hours (of the night only), lit, the time 
taken in burning one large bundle of frewood. 


4, Points of the Compass. 


The Nicobarese possess terms descriptive of the points of the compass, viz., ta37-nqile, 
North ; ta3’-ngange, South; ta37-ngdhae, Hast; ta®’-ngaiche, West; and are in the habit of 
making more use of their knowledge in this respect in the daily affairs of life than is deemed at 
all necessary among civilized communities. For instance, there is in all their dialects a very 
extensive list of words expressing ‘“ motion” or ‘‘direction,” which require severally the 
special suffix appropriate to its class, implying whether the direction or motion be northward, 
southward, eastward, westward or, .... towards the landing-place®® (ta8?-nyaiie). The result 
of this seemingly pedantic mode of expression is that most careful observance of the rules on 
-the subject is at all times necessary, not only to convey a correct meaning, but in order to avoid 
conveying the directly opposite impression to that intended ; while by inadvertently employing 
a sufix appertaining to another class the certain risk is incurred of being toa greater ur less 
degree unintelligible 3? 


The words indicating the four cardinal points are not derived from prevalent winds, nor 
is 16 possible at the present day to decide definitely as to their origin. No trace can be 
discovered of the derivation of the terms denoting “ south” (mgange)*? or ‘* east” (ngdhac), but 
the word for “north” (agdle)* signifies also “above,” and that for “west” (ngaiche) means 
also “below”; the latter would thas appear to be associated in the minds of these Islanders 
with some idea of the position of the settine-sun. 








36 Ha: —foan het-niang fe-ndic ind ledt tary itd, you two arrived here in 4 “ young-cocoanut-drinks’-time.”’ 

37 In construction the particle tais dropped. 

38 As from the very nature of their mode of life they have frequent occasion to visit the landing-place of their 
réspective Villages, special provision to meet this want is thus made. 

39 Where the speaker is in doubt as tothe direction he wishes to indicate, or where exactitude of expression is 
immaterial, he employs a suffix which denotes direction or motion without reference to any particular point of the 
compass, These terms, therefore, arein most common use, especially among the less intelligent. 

2 Asa pogersuon it may here be noted that in the same dialect ‘‘hala’’ denotes “hence’’ (in the future), and 
“hanga”’ expresses “ago” (past time), while their traditions speak of their having originally come from the south, 


Or 
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Table of certain common verbs and adverbs having suffixes indicating 
direction or motion. 


— on 
































atten ea 
i North (also Abore) South East West (also Below) | Landing-place 
| tu-nedle | La-ngange | ta-ng@dhae ta-ngaiche ta-ngaiiie 
a a Sei MOL BOM 
| psi : } object 
/| (of some (of some (of some (of some (of some without 
eo \ objevé in a object in a2 lobject im an object in a object in reference 
Like that northerly southerly easterly westerly direction of | to its 
( direction) rection) | direction) d.rection) landing-place) | direction) 
, | shin nydle shir! neaugelshir: ugihae skiri nvaiche shiri ngaiiie | shiri ane 
ne en NT Net si emet ee ed aa rate an tenia nll “nig ee pce er widen cee as ce Ete 2S A ote ee 
northwards southwards} eastwards westwards towards the | ae oay. 
| landing-place | direction 
Ber uN Sates iat arene 
Go af~al af-ang | af-ahat {| af-aich af-ail af-at 
| | af-aich 
i at-alc 
Ascend ob hill af-al eaered sedeee ’ ‘ hd Q aeeee @eaeceee 
; | , (descenda hill) |§ ° 
. is | o-she ) 
Ascend &. hill 6-le Pee ene eae 0866 . | eee se See00e 
. ia | (descend a hill) | § . a 
Go O-le O-nge , O-he 6-she O-fe d-te 
| 
Arrive tang-la jlang-nga tang-hat  tang-she tang-he | tang-ta 
{ 
| > 
; : | chiat~she 
i é . ehint- ¢ seneee oeeane § | aegeene a ean 
Climb a tree chint-la 2| (descend a tree) ; . 
! 
Bring kai-hala kai-hanga ' mas kai-hashe kai-haiile | kai-hata 
| chuak-shire 
Soon ‘ ft .ye ‘ Lode be eee ae wae tes 7 a @oerne woeese 
Ascond aladder|  chuak-lare | | (descend aludder), § 
Come kal-lare kai-ngare kai-hare | kai-shire kai-ire | kai-tare 
Hither oid-lare did-ngare | did-hare | éid-shire oid-iire | d1d-tare 
| 
Thither dah-lare dah-nyare; dah-hare | dah-shire dah-fiire | dah-tare 





5. Stecring Courses by Sun and Stars. 


The acquaintance of the Nicobaress with the heavenly bodies is very limited, and 
such little knowledge as they possess is confined to the more intelligent of the elder members of 
the various communities who are able to identify a few of the more striking of the constella- 
tions, planets and stars, to wit, the Pleiades, Qvion’s Belt, the Southern Cross, Ursa Major, 
and Venus. 

When travelling by night — which usually is only done in the calm weather breaks 
(koi-kapd and kéi-ilae), occurriag respectively in April and October — they take advantage of 
such knowledze as they possess of the position of certain stars in reference to the situation 
of the neighbouring islands, to steer their course thereby. The islands they are in the habit 
of visiting most frequently are in no case more than 48 miles distant — in other cases 
ranging from 8 to 35 miles—~ and as care is taken to arrange such trips, whenever possible, 
only while calm weather is assured and daring neap tides — in order to escape strong currents 
and dangerous tide-rips, — their dependence on the stars for guidance is limited to the frst 
halt of the longest voyazes, after which intervening islets or lofty hills, which then loom in 
view. are naturally preferred as surer indications of the correctness of the course. In these 
night voyages the polar-star is chosen as a guide by the natives of the Central and Southern 
Groups when visiting Chowra and Nancowry respectively, and by the natives of Chowra when 
steering for Car Nicobar; while the Southern Cross directs the Car Nicobarese voyagers in 
their expeditions to Chowra, and also the natives of the Central Group in their trips to Little 











ee ec 
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41 It should be mentioned. that none but the elderly members of the community venture to betray any know- 

edge of this subject, it being among their superstitions that acquaintance or familiarity with such matters tends to 

shorten their lives, orat the least to age them in some mysterious manner, It is consequently only from certain of 
the more intalligeat of the old pro le that any trustworthy iuformation on these points can he gathered, 
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Nicobar. Sometimes they steer their course by keeping one or other of these stars directly 
stern of the canoe. Save to this limited extent no attempt is made to utilize their observa- 
tions of the movements of the planetary bodies. 


6. The Winds and Clouas. 

I give here a diagram of thevarious terms used in order to denote the different winds. 
é should be mentioned that the term (mahai-chiam) applied in the diagram to the N. N.-W. and 
5. §.-H. winds implies “straight,” by reason of their proceeding direct from these two points 
where lie adjacent inhabited islands, 7. e., Chowra, Teressa, and Bompoka on the one hand, and 
the Southern Group on the other; so that, making their voyages thitherwards during the 
prevalence of either of these winds, they know that on one course or the other they can make 

sure of being driven straight to their destination. 


With regard to the clouds, the Nicobarese hare but one word to express the different 
formations of cirrus, cumulus, and stratus, rzz., mifaiiya, while to denote nimbus they merely 
say mifainya-ta-al, lit., a black cloud. 


Diagram showing the terms used to denote the direction of the various winds, 
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Explanation, 
A denotes the direction of the wind at the close of the N.-E. monsoon, and 


B 9 39 ” 99 S.- WwW, 33 


When these veer to the opposite direction by way of the north, they are both included in 
the terms fdnsh-wiala-kapd (/1t., wind turning north), 


C denotes the direction of the wind at the close of the N.-E. monsoon, and 


D 93 33 39 99 S. -VW. 53 


When these veer to the opposite direction by way of the south, they are both included 
in the term hdash-wialu-loheya (it. wind turning south), 


The kdash-fal, when blowing almost continuously from the N.-H. (say, from Fei suary 
to April), is described as hdash-/ul-ia. 
Similarly, the hdnsh-shohing, when blowing continuously from the S.-W. (say, from June 
to September), is styled Adiash-shohéng-ta. 
In naming any of the winds mentioned in the accompanying diagram the word “Adish” 
(wind) is prefixed, 
(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY SIR J. M. CAMPBELL, K.C\1.E., 1.C.8. 
(Continued from p. 252.) - 


Barth Spirits. — Most of the bhits or have beens of the Konkin are supposed to live on 
the earth. Of the noble army of Konkan Dhitts that live on the earth, perhaps tha best 
known are Alvantin, Athvar, Bahiri or Bhairéba, Brahmapuraosh, Bapdev, BaAbaras, Chéda, 
Chandkai, Choéndi, Dakin, Firangi, Jakhai, Janai, Jékhai, Kaphri, Khavis, Kalimba, Kalkais 
Mhaskoba, Mahavir, Munja, Navlai, Pir, Sambandh, Vécal and Zoting, 


Vétal is considered the lord or réja of earth spirits. Vétil is made in the image of a man, 
except that his hands and feet turn backwards. His eye-balls are of a tawny green, and the 
hair of his head stands on end. Ie wears a green dress, and holds a cane in his right hand 
and a conch-shell in his left. He also holds in his left hand a rosary of twenty-one rudrdish 
beads,”? a piece of pressed cow-dung ashes, and a bracelet of his favourite rui’® flowers which he 
usually wears round his right wrist. Generally, at midnight, Vétal starts on a royal progress, 
seated in a palanquin or riding a borse, and with a mighty escort of spirits before and 
after him, yelling frantically and waving lighted torches. Vétal is said to spend his: time 
in serving the god Siva. His usual abode is a mountain, a wood thickly set with small trees 
and shrubs, or the bank of a river. Hisaspect iscruel and terrible. He has no body, and lives 
on wind. Only when Vétal sets out on his royal progress, or when he has business of the god 
Siva to perform, does he assume a body. Siva has made Vétal chief of spirits because Siva 
could find no spirit that excelled Vétal in learning, wisdom, talent, or strength. In the Konkin, 
Vatal is often represented by a large rough stone set under a tree and smeared with oil and red 
lead. Whenever any one is suddenly taken ill, or is possessed by an evil spirit, the Konkan, 
villagers worship the stone of Vétal, and make vows to it for the recovery of the sick, Every 
a nh Stat at SD a oe oa a ae 


T? Fleocarpus tanceolarus. 78 Calotropis gigantea. _ 
79 With Vétal and his troop compare the European Hellequin or aiz-contending spirits iu France, in Spain the 


Old Army, and in England King Arthur’s Hant. Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. IIL, pp. 941, 942, 
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year in the month of Migh (February) the stone of Vélal is worshipped with flowers aud red 
powder, and each villager takes a bundle of lighted straw, and dances round the stone, yelling 
and howling. 


Brahmapurush, the Brahman man or Brahmarakshas, the Brahman fiend, comes next 
in importance to Vé.al. Brahmapurush is believed to be the ghost of a married Bralman 
who during his lifetime was a miser, whom death overtook when his mind was uneasy with 
unaccomplished schemes. He seldom attacks. But when he does, 1t is extremely difficult 
to geb rid of him, According to the sdstris and pandits of the Maharashtra, Bhattoji 
Dikshit, the well-known expounder of the Siddhdnta Kaumudi, an elaborate treatise on Satiskrit 
grammar, after his death, became a Brahmipurush, so great was his longing to teach the 
Kaumudi. His spectre was so often seen in his mansion in Baniras that the mansion was set 
apart for the spirit’s use. After a time a Brahmay boy, of twelvo or thirteen, came to Baniras 
to gain a knowledge of Saiskrié grammar. In Baniras, as a joke, the haunted mansion was 
shewn to the lad as the dwelling of the greatest teacher of grammar. The lad entered the house 
and saw an elderly Brahman performing his sandhya or morning prayer. The boy humbly 
saluted the Brihman and told him the object of his visit, The Brihman told him that he 
would make him conversant with Satiskrit grammar in twelve months, on condition that mean- 
while the boy would, on no account, jeave the mansion. As for the boy’s feeding the Bidhman 
said that he would be daily served at the proper time with a well-dressed dish. The boy cun- 
sented, and remained for twelve months, during which he mastered Satskrit grammar. One 
day, after the year was over, he forgot his agreement, and left the house to enjoy the air. As 
he was walking one of the men who had recommended him to live in Dikshit’s house, met the 
boy and expressed surprise at his escape from the haunted mansion. He told the pupil that 
his teacher was a Brahmapurush, and that when they advised him to go into the house he and 
his friends never expected the pupil to come ont alive. The student, though greatly alarmed, 
resolved to go back to the mansion, The ghost, seeing that the boy was much frightened, 
told him not to fear, and ordered the boy to take his bones to Gaya, and perform rites to free 
the soul of Dikshit, From the day the rites were performed the ghost disappeared from the 
mansion. 


Bhairéba, — When Bhairoba is shewn as a standing male figure with a trident in his left 
hand and a damaru or drum in his right, he is called Kala-Bhairay. But he is generally 
represented by a rough stone covered with oil and red lead. His nature is terrible, and when 
offended he is difficult to appease. By some he is believed to be an incarnation of Siva, others 
class him as a spirit who is in favour with Siva.80 He is also consulted as an oracle. In 
consulting Bhairav as an oracle a betel-nut is set on each breast of the rude figure and the god 
is asked, if the consniter’s wish is to be granted, to let the right or the left nut drop first. 
Bhaitay is not subordinate to Vélal, When he makes his nightly rounds he rides a black 
horse, and is accompanied by a black dog. 


Chéda, the Lad, is believed to be the ghost of a shepherd boy who died unmarried.2! He 
is widely known in the Konkin and is feared by the people. He is short and ugly He is 
dressed in a langit# or loin cloth anda blanket, and holds along pole with jangling bells. Over 
almost the whole Konkan, and particularly in Thana, every village has its ( héda, a stone set in 
some conspicuous place in the village. Whenever a cow calves, her owner offers the first milk 
to Chéda by pouring it over Chéda’s stone. If the offering is withheld Chéda will either spoil 











‘$0 In the Konkéin and to a less extent in the Dakhan, spirits like Vétal, Bhairdba, Mhaskoba and Sitaladévi are 
considered demigods or something more than demigods. They are worshipped, not only by the early tribes, 
but even by Brihmans and other high classes. Although Konkfin Bréhmans look down upon Kunbis for worship- 
ping spirits like Chéda, they themselves worship Vctil, Bhairéba and Mhaskoba, and sometimes even Chéda and 
Munja. 

$1 Among Ratnagiri Mard‘his and Karh4d’ Brahmans the word Chéda means a boy or lad, 
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or lessen the yield of milk. Chéda also, when displeased, takes the form of a tiger, and 
eats the village cattle. To avoid this, annual offerings of fowls and cocoanuts are made to his 
stone. Clhéda is sometimes called Chéda-mamaé or Unele Chéda. Uncle Chéda is either a 
divine waichinan or a bully according as his powers are used for defence or for attack. Ramji, 
a barber of Junnar in North Peona, had been in low spirits. An enemy had blighted him with 
the help of a spell, Ramji started for the Konkin to bay a Cléda to keep his rival’s spell 
from again entering his house. At Bhiwndi, in Thana, he was sent toa Thakur who dealt in 
Chédas. Ramji promised the CLéda, if he would come with him to Junnar, that the Chéda 
would get an egg daily, a fowl every Sanday, and mutton and liquor twice a month on full 
moon and on new-moon days. Under these terms Uncle Chéda agreed to go with RAmji and 
guard his house in Junnar from charms. The Thikur made Chéda a little image to live in and 
Rémji carried him to Jannar. Riamji set Chéda on Lakshman, the local oilman, whose spells 
had blighted Ramji’s health. Lakshman died and Rimji was greatly feared. ‘He has a 
Konkin Chéda in his house, take care you do not anger him.” Réamji becaine religions 
and joined the Varkaris or time-keepers, the strictest sect of the followers of Vithoba of 
Pandharpur. Now he could eat no flesh and drink no liquor. He explained the change to 
Chéda. At first Chéda sulked. Then he admitted that as his master had given ap liquor and 
flesh he could not be expected to go on giving him these luxuries. So Cliéda kept friendly. 
iJxcess of devotion, or some other cause, made Ramji weak aud nervous. His doctor said: It 
is wind-stroke or véyu. Eggs are the thing, strengthening food, cat eggs and you will soon 
be well. RaAmiji ate eges but forgot Chéda, Chéda was furious and was more than once heard 
to say he would bave RKimji’s life. Raimji called in Vithoba. Vithoba came, smelt the ceggs, 
and left. Rdamji was alone with Uncle Chéda and Uncle Chéda killed him. Réamji’s mother 
abused Chéda for killing her son, took his image and threw it into the middle of a river. As 
Chéda cannot cross running water he is still at the bottom of the river and keeps quict. 


Jakhiai, Jékhai, Mukéi and Wavlai are the ghosts of women who died in child-birth 
or unmarried, or with some other desire unfulfilled. They cause great mischief by bringing 
disease, destroying corn, and occasionally waylaying and teasing travellers. 


Kaphri, the spectre of an African who was murdered by robbers, has eyes at the back of 
his head, toes near his ankles, and is generally like a human being with the chief parts of his 
body reversed. 


Mhasoba, Mhaskoba or Mhaish&sur, who is generally represented by a large stone placed 
under a tree, is the spirit of vengeance, and is specially worshipped by those who wish to injure 
or take revenge on others. He roams at night in the form of a big buifalo, and gores any one 
who may chance to meet him. 


’ Munja is the ghost of a Brihman boy who died after his thread ceremony and before his 
marriage.3 Munji generally lives in the Pipal tree. The chief objects of the Munji’s attack 
are women whom he teases cruelly. Many stories are told of Konkin houses set on fre by 
Munja, and of women tormented by fire, by having their eyes pricked with thorns, or by 
barrenness. ‘To appease Manji, persons afilicted or possessed by him perform the Munja 
thread-girding ceremony of the pipal tree and raise an embankment or pdr around the tree. 
Many such embankments can be seen in the Konk.n, even in the town of Bombay. 

(To be continued.) 


82 Compare the German dwarfs and elves who were believed to draw milk from the udders of Eine (Grimm’s 
Toutonie Mytholoyy, Vol. TIT. p. 1072), ; - 

83 No class of spirits is more feared or more generally worshipped than the spirits of Bribmans, CsnOcany the 
spirit of an unmarricd Bréhman. The Gonds worship munjul under the form of a little cone of red Jead, 13 inches 
high, which rises of itself in a platform in the house as a shrine for the unmarried dead (Hislop s Aboriginal Tribes of 
the Central Provinces, App. I. p. 1). In Bengal, a case is recorded in which a Brihman 8 lund was ieee side him 
by a chief, and, as he got no redress, the Briélman killed himself and became the village deity (Ty:or’s f rimitive 
Culture, Vol. II. p. 118). Soin Gujarét, the Bhits and Chaérans gained high sanctity from ther hnown readiness 
to commit suicide, and from the belief that their spirits would haunt the man who had made them commit suicide. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


A MORALTIY FROM THI CENTRAL 
PROVINCES, 


Once upon a time ina certain country there 
lived a pious hing. One day, Laving bathed and 
apphed the tifaka to his forehead, he started, 
followed by his minister, to go to a temple to 
worship. To reach the temple there was a river’ 
to be crossed. 


Now Igvara, with a view to test the piety of the 
king, assumed the form of a mangy dog, and 
appeared at the river precisely at the moment 
wher the king andthe minister were about to 
cross it. In this repulsive disguise the god 
approached the king repeatedly with a mute 
appeal to be taken to the temple on the other side ; 
but he kept himself from coming in contact with 
what appeared to bea loweur. Yet the animal per- 
sisted in going up to the king, howling piteously. 


The minister, on seeing this, said to his 
master:—‘ I see, sir, that this creature wishes to 
be taken across the river.” So saying he took the 
dog into his arms, notwithstanding the mange, 
and began fording the river after the king. 


The river was not easily forded, and so, when 
the water reached up the armpits of the minister, 
he put the dog on his shoulders, and when the 
water reached his shoulders be put it on his head, 
the king observing him all the time. And by the 
time the king and the minister reached the temple 
the former found to his great horror that he had 
been smitten with the mange of the dog, this being 
the punishment inflicted by the god, because, not- 
withstanding his reputed piety, he was not, when 
passed through the crucible of experience, found 
right in his heart. On the other hand the 
minister who had handied the mangy dog from 
first to last was yntouched, for his heart was 
approved by the god. 


The moral is that we are not to look down upon 


the poor for their poverty or external defects; for 


| 


who knows but that they may have hearts that 
commend themselves to Paramesvara. 
M. N. VEWKETSWAMI, 





DERIVATION OF SATELEER, 

Tits is the form which a word for a small coin 
of the Malays assumes in a general table of 
Oriental coins and weights given by Stevens at 
p 128 of his Mew and Cumplete Guide to the Hast 
India Trade. hefollowing quotations will shew 
thai its derivation is precisely that of saupéique 
given ante, p 222 if., and that it meant originally 
the same thing, viz.,a string of witis or cash. 
It is, in fact, made up ofthe Malay sa, one, + 
talija stritg, Just as sapeque represeuts sa, one,- 
pdku. a string of pilis. 

1775. — “ Coins of Siam, Pegu, Malaeca, Cam- 
bodia, Suma‘ra, Java, Borneo, etc. 4a 
Crown ==8 Sateleers= 5s, .... A Sateleer = 
125 Fettees= 754.” — Stevens, Gude, p. 129. 
Feitee stands for pitis. 


1775 — “ Batavia. 3 Cash are 1 Satallie. 6 
Cash, or 2 Satallie, are 1 Sooka. 9 Cash are 
1 Scoka Satallie . . . 89 Cash, or 13 Sa- 
tallies, or Skillings, are 1 Ducatoon.” — Stevens, 
Guide, p. 124. Sooka is for suku, a quarter piece 
(of a dollax, ete.\, The Cash here is the copper 
coin worth a string of pitis. 

1852. — “ Tali — arope, a string,a cord... , 
Name of a smail silver coin, equal in value to an 
eighth of a Spanish dollar, and consequently to 
abont 13 English pence. It is probable that the 
word is derived from the last, and has reference 
to the practice of filing a certain number of small 
coins on a string, which, judging by the hole in 
the centre of all ancient Javanese coins, appears 
to have prevailed in the Archipelago as well as in 
China.” — Crawfurd, Mulay Dict., s.%. 

1881.— “123 duit (cent) = 1 tali (123 cents), 
2 tali = | suku (25 cents).” —Swettenham, Ma. 
lay Vocab. Vol. Il., Appx. on Currency. 


R, C. Tempre. 





NOTES ANT QUERIES, 


A POINT IN INDIAN MARTYROLOGY. 

Ir would be interesting to enquire into the 
ceremonies prevalent in the Pésbawar District 
with regard to the burial of martyrs, and into 
the qualifications which entitle a deceased person 
to rank as a martyr. 

I remember a case in which a man was murder- 
ed. Previous to his death he was said to have 
made a declaration naming his assassin. 

The murdered man received burial as a 


martyr, and one of the main contentions raised 
against the genuineness of his dying declaration 
was the fact oftsuch mode of burial having taken 
place. 

It was said that no man is deemed a martyr 
who speaks after receiving his death-stroke, and 
this man having received a martyr’s burial, the 
dying declaration was not likely to have been 
made. 


The late O. Svirvrva in P. N. and Q. 1883. 
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BY R. C. TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p, 235.) 


II. 


WILL now pass on to facts of perhaps still greater interest concerning the use of special 
articles as intermediaries in barter or exchange. 


Natural Produce. — It will have been observed that, in the instances quoted, the observers 
who noted them have been careful to state the articles by name they saw used in trade by 
barter. As a matter of fact, even the naked Kiikts would not take everything, but restricted 
the articles they accepted in exchange for their own produce to certain customary things, of 
which they were habitually in great need. From this first glimmering of the idea of wealth 
represented by a conventional currency to such a currency itself in terms of natural produce 
is but a short, though an important step. 


(1) Rice. — Yale notes in his Embassy to Ava, p. 259, that “rice is often used in petty 
transactions among villagers.”>® It is still used in some parts of Upper Burma, but the rice so 
used is not food-rice, nor seed-rice, but useless, broken rice. It is in facta conventional currency, 
like the imitation hoes, hatchets, knives, etc., of the Chinese and other races in the world. 
As this use of rice in Burma throws an important light on the subject before us, I may as 
well describe if in greater detail. Rice has been so used elsewhere in the Hast, as the following 
facts will shew. Mr. E. H. Parker informs me that, in Annals of the T'ang Dynasty of China, 
2 book a thousand years old, it is stated that the Shins of old paida tax of two measures 
of rice a year for each man who worked a plough, and it took three men to keep a plough 
going, one to drive, one to lead and one to poke up the ox! As I have observed already, taxes 
are pretty sure guide to barter values. Rice, again, formed an important part of the fines 
inflicted on the Lushais in the Expedition of 1871-2, as Woodthorpe informs us in his Lushai 
Eupedition, p. 228, and elsewhere. Friar Odoric, in the early XI Vth Century, in describing a 
rich man of Manzi in China, says :— ‘‘ Now this man hath a revenue of xxx tuman of tagars 
(Turki and Perstan, taghdr = sack) of rice. And each tuman is ten thousand and each tagar 
is the amount of a heavy ass-load.”’ On this text Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, p. 153, 
remarks :— ‘t Revenues continued to be estimated in China in sacks of rice until lately, if they 
are not so still (1866). In Burma they are always estimated in baskets of rice.” 


In the XVIth Century we find in the Ain Akbari, Gladwin’s Ed., Vol, II. p. 156, that, in 
Kashmir, “every coin and even manufactures are estimated in kharwars of rice.” HEvenin the 
remote, but by no means uncivilised, Maldives, Pyrard de Laval found,in the early XVIIth 
Century (Hak. Soc. Ed., Vol. II. p. 473) that “ these islands are a great emporium for all paris 
and the Moors of India frequent them, bartering their salt and earthenware, which are not 
made at the islands, and also rice and silver.” 


(2) Salt. — Holt Hallett, Thousand Miles on an Hlephani, p, 164, states :— “ Dr. 
M’Gilvary said that up to 1874 salt was used as currency for purchases in Zimmé Market,” and 
we thus find ourselves started in the neighbourhood of Burma on another conventional article of 

“barter.58 In the XIIIth Century, Marco Polo found that the people of the “ Province of Tebet” | 
used “salt instead of money,” and in the ‘‘Province of Caindu” “the small change again is 
made in this way. They have salt which they boil and set in a mould (flat below and round 
above), and every piece from the mould weighs about halfa pound. Now &0 moulds of this 


ee ee Se a_na EEEDERaRRRnRREENIRERT EuMnGEnNannr niaiaaaione) 

, 58 Cox, Burmhan Empire, p. 811, remarks in his diary on July 21, 1797, that the people of Ava had to use rice in 
platie of lead for small purchases, in consequence of the pranks that King B‘édép‘ayé pl. yed with his currency. Cf. 
Raffles, Java, Vol. Il. p. li. So cloves, the staple produce, werd used as currericy in the Moluccas in 1596: : Dutch 
Voyages, 1708, p, 292." In 1820 the people of Pulo Seruni carried fish to fairs ‘‘in barter for rice and salt,” 
Malayan Miscell., Vol. I., Beneoolen, 1820, in Moor’s Indian Archtpelage, Appx., p. 2- 

894, Aymonier, Voyage dans le Laos, Vol. I. pp. 75, 114, 132, 189, alludes to bartér in salt. 
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salt are worth one saggio of fine gold, which is a weight so called.’ So this salt serves them for 
small change.” Such statements as these naturally set Yule talking in his own invaluable way, 
and accordingly we find, in Vol. IL. p, 36 f., that Ramusio enlarged on the text to the extent 
of stating that ‘on the money so made the Prince's mark is prinied and no one is allowed to 
make it except the royal officers ”. — a statement which gives us coin of the realm in salt ! 
And he adds, what is more to the point just now, that in Lieut, Bower's Account of Sladen’s 
Mission (p. 120), it is stated that at Momien the sal6, which is a government monopoly is 
“made up in rolls of one or two viss and stamped.” Yule also quotes a private note from 
Garnier tending to shew a wide-spread currency of salt in Yunan and the Burmese Shin 
States in modern times. Going back beyond Marco Polo’s time, Mr. Parker tells me that in 
the T‘ang History it is chronicled that a treaty was made with the Ai-laos, under which each 
poll of the population had to pay two garments (with a hole in for the head to go through) and 
a measure of salt as tribute (to the Chinese); while Scott (Shway Yoe) tells us in his Report 
of the Northern Shén States of 1893 that the Wis sell walnuts to the Chinese in exchange for 
galt, thus carrying the salt currency of the Shin tribes down to our own times. The evidence 
above collected is strengthened by Colquhoun (Across Chryse, p. 263), who tells us that in the 
last war in Yunnan the scarcity of salt was so great that it rose to nearly worth its weight in 
silver, Thisstatementis comparable with one of Valentyn’s quoted in Yule’s Ava, p. 3877 :— 
“ Salt was so valuable (in Laos in 1641) that they gave fora maas of salt a maas of gold, 
which they could well do, as there was much gold both in the river and in the mountains 
above Namnoy.” 














Of the custom of the Kachins, Mr. G. W. Shaw gives similar evidence in 1890. Speaking 
of the Burman Shins of the Upper Irrawaddy and the manner in which the Kachins treat them he 
says : — “The Kachins’ exactions are little more than nominal. At Naungtalaw they came to 
about two viss of salt (value eight annas per annum); at Ywidaw five viss occasionally.” He 
then tells us the story of one San Maing. ‘‘ San Maingin his complaint says :— ‘I went to 
Talawgyi and told the KayaingySk to endeavour to get me back my wife and child, or I 
should report the matter to the Deputy Commissioner. The Talawgyi Kayaingék said :— 
‘ Very well, I will do so: do not report yet.’ So he senttodoit. But the ¢hugyi of our village, 
Sangi, had already redeemed them fora gong and 100 viss of salt. The thugyt redeemed 
them because it would not do for the affair to be known to Government.” °° Wilcox in his 
Survey of Assam, in Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVII., notes that the Khamtis and Sing-Pho 
(Kachins) dealt in salt. This was in 1825-8. Similarly Brown, Account of Manipur, notes 
(p. 43) that the’ Tonkhnis and Luhupas bring “daos, spears, cloths, etc., to Manipur, taking salt 
in exchange, and at p. 53, he tells us that the trade of the Khongjais is limited to the occasional 
barter of cloth for iron and salt, while some of the enterprising among them get so far ag to 
take iron from the Manipur Valley or barter it for pebbles, guns and cloth with the Lushai 
or Kamhow Tribe.” Similarly in Soppitt’s Account of the Kachari Tribes, p. 20, we find slaves 
valued in conch shells, salt anddogs. And lastly in Woodthorpe’s Lushai Lupedition, p. 819, we 
havea capital illustration of salt currency and the use made of it by civilised man to the apparent 
detriment of the savage. “ A large number of Lushais had accompanied us as far as Tipai 
Mukh and were busily employed in driving few last bargains. They brought down large 
quantities of India-rubber, which they eagerly exchanged for salt, equal weights, and as the 
value of the rubber was more than four times that of the salt, any individuals who could com. 

mand a large supply of the latter had an excellent opportunity of a little profitable business.” 
The profit, however, was not altogether that of the civilised man on this occasion, if the 
matter be looked at from the -savage’s point of view. For Mr. Burland has a note on the 
Lushais at this very period, which puts the matter in quite a different light. He writes 
(Parl. Papers, Cachar, 1872, p. 132):— “In former times these tribes made all the salt they 


59 One-sixth oz. Venetian and meant probably for the old Liang or Chinese oz. of the period, which = 2 
Chinese (tang) of the present day. See also Marco Polo, Vol. II. 99. period, which = 4 oz. 


Pe at ws Govt, Reports, No, 1222, 1890: Notes on a Visit to the Upper Irrawaddy from the 1st to the 12th June, 
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required for their own consumption from salt springs, and they say that to make enough salt for 
the requirements of an ordinary family, a man’s labour was required for threemonths. A man 
can now collect sufficient India-rubber in one month to exchange with Bengalee traders for more 
than enough salt to last him and his family fora year.£! So that aman who chooses to 
occupy himself three months in collecting India-rubber will, by bartering the same for salt, 
have a large surplus of that article, with which to trade with the Southern Tribes, who, they 
say, are willing to give one maund of rubber for a quarter maund of salt.” 


Writing in 1696, Ovington, Voyage to Suratt, p. 568, says of the “Island of Sundiva” 
(Sarandip) that “it affords such vast quantities of Salt, that it needs no other Commodities to 
give in Hxchange for any of those of the Neighbouring Countrie, being able with it aloue to 
lade two Hundred Vessels every Year,” This shews that barter with salt asa medium isa 
widespread and long-established custom in the parts about Burma. 


(3) Cotton. — The interest in the curiosities of currency by no means diminishes in 
examining so unpromising an instance as that afforded by this product. In the [Xth Century 
A. D. the Chinese reported that the people of Piao (obviously the Burmese) used among other 
things cotton for barter with the neighbouring States,® and in turning tothe British Burma 
Gazetteer (Vol, L p. 473) we have an account of barter in cotton up to and after 1824, which was 
apparently a survival of a very old practice. ‘ In the Burmese times the only article of 
export from Arakan into Burma was xgapee or fish paste, which was bartered for cotton, the 
usual rate of exchange being two viss of cotton for every viss of ngapee. From twenty to 
twenty-five men started together from Arakan, each man taking with him the ngapee which 
he intended to barter, and the cotton was brought back in the same way.” After the First 
Burmese War trade generally began to increase and by 1830 it was considerable, and “ other 
goods were soon added to ngapee and cotton.” During the War itself it was noticed that the 
Kikis were in the habit of bartering raw cotton for their wants ;° while from Colquhoun’s 
Amongst the Shans, p. 51, we find that though in Zimmé rough iron in various forms was evidently 
the staple currency, ‘“ where iron is not worked in the other villages in the province of 
Zimme, each household pays annually to Government a tax of ten viss of cotton, the same 
weight of chillies and five of safflower.” 


(4) Mulberries.°4 — These are not, of course, a Burmese or Further Indian product, but I 
give a valuable quotation shewing that in Turkestan at the present day this fruit is used as 
currency, because of the light it throws on the use of natural products for that purpose. ‘* The 
inhabitants of Darwéz (Bokhara) plant mulberry trees, and the mulberry is almost their sole 
means of subsistence, In summer they eat it raw, and in winter in a dried state, in the form 
of flour, out of which they make a kind of chupdti. Their dress they obtain by bartering the 
mulberry for rough matting and sheepskins, and even their taxes are paid with the mulberry. 
In fact the mulberry is the measure tubeteiku, — the currency of Darwiz, and many Darwiazis 
never know the taste of bread all their lives long . . . . The grain measure is the 
batman = 45 tubstetkas.”’ 6 . 


(5) Cocoanuts. — There is a neat reference (p. ix.) in Hunter’s Account of Pegu, 1785, to 
a barter trade in cocoanuts between Burma and the Nicobars in the last Century. “‘ Any 
man, who could find money enough to purchase a small vessel on the coast of Coromandel might, . 
by carrying a little tobacco, some blue cloth and a few iron nails to the Island of Carnicobar, 
get, in exchange for those articles, which had cost him almost nothing, a ship-load of cocoanuts. 
ort ls Gt eis SP POPP SSD PO SO 
el Soppitt, Account of the Kuki-Lushats, p. 28, tells us the same thing, the barter for salt being, however, m 
‘wax, gathered in the jungle and a maund of cotton.” 
62 eee Burma Relations with China, p. 13. 68 Wilson, Decuinents, p. xxv. 
« With these may be compared Tavernier’s almonds, which were used as currency, apparently because they 
were so bitter that they were not likely to be used asfood! Almonds were 60 to a pice in Surat in 1598; Ovington, 
Voyage, p. 219. Cf. Voyages of Dutch E, I. ve: 1708, p. a. They ran 32 to a 1» pice in 17389; A, Hamilton, East 


Indies, Vol. IL. Appx. p. 5, - 
65 Lieut. Peach, translating from the Russian in J, U. 8. I. of India, Vol. XXII, p. 258. 
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For these, he could procure at Pegua cargo of wood, which he afterwards seid: to great 
advantage either on the coast or in Bengal.” 
currency was in cocoanuts and it was necessary in bartering to aeciaees for the cocoanuts 
certain fixed articles of a specified kind; and as to the apparent unfairness of the bargain, 
cocoanuts in the Nicobars have no marketable value at all as regards internal trade. 


Here we learn two things: 


the Nicobar trade 


In 1896 the Government Agent at Mis in Car Nicobar gave me the following table of 


exchange values in terms of cocoanuts © : — 


Soup ladle, nickel silver 

Long spoon, nickel silver 

Dessert spoon and fork, nickel silver 
Table spoon and fork, nickel silver 
Tea spoon and small fork, nickel silver 
Mustard spoon, nickel silver 


Tumblers ee Ss nia sek 
Decanters 

Plates and soup nines white 

Bowls, white ... wait eG sais 
Enamelled plates, white ... es 
Hnamelled cups, white = es 
Matches, a bundle of 12 boxes... 
Needles,a dozen .,. me _ 
Balls, thread, a dozen cies ae 


China tobacco, one packet ... ees 
Tobacco, one bundle eee ve 
Red cloth, sd, one piece ... oe 
Red cloth, Turkey, one piece 
Calico, white, one piece 

Calico, black, one piece... ve 
Madras handkerchiefs, one piece .. 
Fancy coloured chintzand séris_... 
Fancy Bombay handkerchiefs _... 
Rice, Calcutta, 2 mds, in bag vas 


Rice, Burma, 3 mds. in bag as 
 Chattisand pots... wee aes 
American knives .,. nbs io 
American knives, folding ... we 
Burmese dés was eee 
Table knives... ses — se 
Wooden clothes-box ve | 
Tin clothes-box og. suet 
Looking-glass re ase se 
Sugar ane Mes soe os 
Camphor... i sas tis 
Epsom salts... ce. tess ves 


Eno’s Fruit Salt... 
Turpentine .. ves ass 
~Castor-oil 7. 7 oe 
Cabin biscuits — 

Fishing nets ee 
Two-anna pieces, coin 
“Rupees, coin ai 


eae 





aes 


. nuts 500 
vee gg 800 
, 300 
53 800 
» 120 
200 


20 to 40 as per size, 
» 60 to 80 ;, 
» 40 to 80 ,, 
» 40 to 80 “ 
40 to 80 . 
40 to 80 
» 24 
12 
» «= «A 

40 

100 
1,200 
1,600 

800 

600 
see 37, ~— 800 to 2,0-0 
+. as per bargain. 
eee 23 14 
.. nuts 300 to 
500 to. 
10 to 
80 to 
i 20 to 60 
40 to 160 
+s. a8 per bargain. 


500 
600 

40 
120 


owe 99 


nuts 16 


100 


Sees 33 


66 Andaman and Nicobar Gazette, Supplt., 1896, p. 44. Cf. Sonnerat’s statement, Voyage, Vol. EI. p. 51. 
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(6) Livestock. — Livestock of all sorts have been used for barter and to express wealth 
all the world over and from the earliest times, so much so that Prof. Ridgeway in his Origin 
of Currency makes this fact the basis of his argument as to how the names and forms for words 
expressing currency arose. It will not be necessary here, therefore, to give more than one or 
two typical cases of their use in the Hast and Far East. 


An interesting instance is recorded from the Maldives by Ibn Batuta in the XIVth 
Century. ‘“ The natives buy with chickens any pottery which may be bronght. A pot 
fetches five or six chickens.”®” Another important instance is quoted by Yule in his notes to 
Marco Polo’s text (Vol. II. p. 37) :—  M. Desgodins, a missionary in this part of Tibet, gives 
some curious details of the way in which the civilized traders still prey upon the simple hill- 
folks of that quarter, exactly as the Hindu Banyas prey upon the simple forest tribes of India. 
He states one case in which the account for a pig had with interest run up to 2,127 bushels 
of corn! ’’ Again we find from Max Miiller, Chips, Vol. I. p. 198, that ‘‘a copy of the Kanjur 
was bartered for 7,000 oxen by the Buriates, and the same tribe paid 1,200 silver roubles for a 
complete copy of the Kanjur and Tanjur together.” Now the Kanjur is about half the Tanjur, 
so we can now get a curious expression of oxen in terms of silver. The 7,090 oxen would be 
thus worth about one-third of the 1,200 roubles, or 400 roubles, or, roughly, an ox was then 
only worth half a rouble, which gives a very low value in cash for such animals when used as. 
currency.®8 


Mr. C, A. Soppitt, Short Account of the Kuki-Lushai Tribes, p. 23, gives an instance of 
direct valuation in terms of cattle :— ‘ The price of a full-grown ‘itthan (608 frontalis) varies 
froin 40 to 80 rupees. Among the people the value of property is often spoken of as so many 
‘mithun’; in this case a ‘ mithun’ being equivalent to40 rupees. A Raja, for example, will say 
he gave so many ‘ mithuns’ for his wife, meaning so many 40 rupees.” 


Compare with the above the following extract from Macpherson’s Memorials, p. 64:— 
The use of money with the exception of cowries was until recently (1855) nearly unknown to 
the Maliah Khonds, and the value of all property is estimated by them in ‘lives,’ a measure 
which requires some adjustment every time itis applied ; a bullock, a buffalo, a goat, apig or 
a fowl, a bag of grain, ora set of br&ss pots, being each, with anything that may be agreed 
upon, a “life.” A hundred lives on an average may be taken to consist of 10 bullocks, 
10 buffaloes, 10 sacks of corn, 10 sets of brass pots, 2) sheep, 10 pigs and 30 fowls.” 


ITI. 


Manufactured articles. — From the use of raw or rough produce as currency to that of 
articles manufactured for the purpose is no doubt a distinct ascent, but the earlier steps in it 
are hardly to be distinguished from the use of the raw produce itself. It has been seen that 
salt in currency has been artificially made for such a use into cakes and rolls, and that mulber- 
ries have been caked into measures. Tea, though distinctly a manufactured article, has long 
been and is still used in precisely the same way all about the borders of Burma. Some sorts 
of tea, e. 7., Puerh tea, are very valuable even now, and tea generally, if we are to credit the 
earlier European travellers who mention it, seems to have boen an exceedingly valuable article 
only a few centuries ago, and in the form of cakes may well have passed into a kind of 
currency.’ 

(1) Tea. — Terrien de la Couperie, Chinese Coins, p. xx., mentions “tea in bricks,’ on the 


borders of Tibet” as a form of non-metallic currency, and, in his Across Chryse, Colquhoun, 
who seems to have been considerably troubled by the presents made him in consequence of the 





6° Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. Ed., Vol. II. p. 443. % See Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, p. 124 f. 

69 See Yule, Cathay, p. coxvi., hens ke quotes os c. 1550. Sago in cakes was currency at Ternate in 
1596; Dutch Voyages, 1708, p. 285. 

7 Macmahon, Far Cathay, p. 287, alludes to these ‘eens quoting an unacknowledged passage from Baber, 
which again seems to have been copied from Hue, IUt, Nat. Lid. Hd., Vol. I. p. 146, verbatim. 
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returns expected, mentions that he was constantly plied with tea in cakes,’! and, e. g., some- 
times to his great discomfiture. But the best and most instructive instance of tea currency, 
which has come under my observation, is from Scott’s Report on the Northern Shan States tor 
1893, which describes an interchange of rice and tea, much on the principle of that of cotton and 
fish condiments already noticed between Burma and Arakan. It seems that the Sawbwa of 
Tawng Peng, a State next to the Ruby Mines District of Burma, got into heavy arrears of tribute 
in 1892 as estimated in cash, and this is how Mr. Scott describes the situation (p. 11):— “The 
balance he pleaded to be allowed to pay into the treasury at Mandalay on the ground 

that there is very little ready money available in Tawng Peng itself, where barter is much com- 

moner than payment in rupees. The State does not grow anything approaching the quantity 

of rice which the people require for food. There is, therefore, an ancient rule that no caravan 

is allowed to enter the country for purposes of trade, which does not bring with it av 

amount of rice proportioned to the number of pack-animals brought up. This is exchanged for 

tea. Piece goods and betel come on the same terms, and the Sawbwa himself receives the 

great bulk of his revenue in produce.’ 

Clement Williams, Through Burma to Western China, 1864, p. 34, has a note on tea which 
seems to refer to a currency in cakes of tea :-—- ‘* The only kindsapparently known in the market 
at Bamd are the flat discs of China tea and the balls of Shan tea. The discs weigh 20 tickals 
each ; seven piled together make a packet which used to sell at 13 tickal and 2 ticks (stc).” 


(2) Skins, in some stage or other of manufacture, are mentioned by dela Couperie 
(op. cit., loc, cit.) as used for currency in North America and Ancient Russia, probably alluding 
to the same evidence as that adduced by Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, p. 12 f. Parker,?3 in 
quoting the Tang History of China, thinks that the note by the Chinese writer of the ‘‘ porpoise,”’ 
as a barter currency of the Burmese a thousand years ago, probably meant porpoise skins. 

This skin currency is quite a different thing to the leather money introduced in 1241 at 
Faenza by the Emperor Frederic II. His leather pieces were tokens pure and simple, and 
their currency was based on credit, which argues a state of civilisation far beyond the ideas of 
savages and semi-civilised beings using a natural non-metallic medium of exchange. 


(3) Cloth. — We have already seen that cloth of various kinds is used in barter by the 
wild Hill Tribes between Assam and Burma.” Now, in 1775, Mr. John Jesse wrote a letter 
to the Court of Directors, dated July 20th, from ‘‘ Borneo Proper,” passages in which give usa 
clear and definite reference to acurrency stated in cloth. ‘I was informed the quantity (of 
pepper) that year (1774) was 4,000 peculs, cultivated solely by a Colony of Chinese settled here, 
and sold to the junks at the rate of 17°2 Spanish dollars per pecul, in China cloth called con- 
gongs, which, for want of any other specie, are become the standard for regulating the price of 
all commercial commodities at this Port.”76 A little further on he hopes to induce the ‘hill 





71 See Vol, IL. p. 27, etc. In Stevenson’s Bur, Dict. p. 994, there is an entry which isa curious commentary on 
Colquhoun’s experience. “ Lab‘et-t'6k, a small package of pickled tea, such as accompanies an invitation to an 
entertainment. (The receipt of such a package is nowadays considered equivalent to a polite demand from the giver 
of a feast for a subscription.)’? Colquhoun would also have appreciated the quaint remark made in a Report on the 
Trade of Siam in 1678, quoted in Anderson’s Siam, p. 426 :— Copp of them whose occasions necessitate an imediate 


sale to negociate their Returnes, may att first arrivall bee bought for: 6: Taell:1: Tecall p. Pec: for Cash, but at 


e 
y : same time tis curr: for: 8: Taell in Barter.’ 

I would here note for the benefit of etymologists that Lane, ng, Bur. Dict., 1841, spells the word for tea lanp‘ak, 
and not latp‘ak, like his successors. The tea used was “coarse tea. . . . underthe name of lapech (le’pet).”’ 
Sangermano, p. 169, 

72 There is an enormous amount of information on the subject of tea in Watt’s Dict. of Economic Products under 
“ Camellia” and “Tea,’? A good note on the origin of brick-tea will be found in Vol, IT. p. 75. Perhaps after all 
the best evidence of the use of tea-bricks as money is in Baber’s Report (1879) on the Chinese Tea Trade with Tibet in 
J.B. G. &., Supplt. Papers, 182, p. 198; — ‘A brick of ordinary tea is not merely worth a rupee, but, in a certain 


gense, ts a rupee,” 73 Burma Relations with China, p. 18, 
74 See Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. I. p. 384. 45 See also Soppitt, Account of the Kachari Tribes, p. 12. 


“8 Dalrymple, Oriental Repertory, Vol. II. p. 1 ff: Indo-China, 1st Series, Vol. I. pp. 21 f., 25. 
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people to plant pepper, if they receive “ cloth as the price of theindustry ;” and then he proceeds 
torelate how, with the help of two “ noquedahs (nd@khudd) and the Captain of the Chinese,” he 
succeeded in building and launching a junk. ‘“ The entire cost and outfit amounted, as I have 
been informed by the contracting parties, to no more than 8,500 Spanish dollars; which, after 
allowing for a profit on their congongs, is not more than 4,500 Spanish dollars.’”” This seems tu 
shew that ‘‘they’’ had been up to a little sharp practise with “‘ their eongongs.” 


It is a far cry from the Burmese border and Borneo to Angola, but a little bit of evidence 
from Pyrard de Laval (Vol, II. p. 219) is well worth recording here. “ As for the small money 
of Angola, it consists only of little shells, somewhat like those of the Maldives (i. e., cowries), and 
little pieces of cloth made of a certain herb. These pieces ave an ell in length, more or less, accord- 
ing to the price. And when they go to market to buy their goods they carry no other money.” 
Here we have as perfect a specimen of a conventional cloth currency as we could wish for. 


(4) Drums. — Of a most interesting value put upon an article of peculiar manufacture and 
of its possession as an indication of wealth, we have an instance amongst the Karennis or Red 
Karens. It is not quite unique, however, as a reference to de Morga will shew later on. 


Macmahon, in his slovenly and discursive Karens of the Golden Chersonese, p. 279 ff, 
says :—— ‘‘ Among the most valued possessions of the Hill Karens is the kyee-zee, consisting of a 
copper or spelter cylinder of about a quarter of an inch in thickness, averaging about two feet 
in length and of somewhat greater diameter at one end, which is closed with the same kind of 
metal, the smaller end being left open. They are ornamented in a rude style with figures of 
animals, birds and fish, and according to size and volume of sound, are valued at from £5 to £40 
(? 50 to 500 tickals). On the outer circle are four frogs. They have distinctive names for ten 
different kinds, which they pretend to distinguish by the sound. In the settlement of their 
quarrels, and in the redemption of their captives, the indemnification always takes the shape of 
a kyee-zee or more, with, perhaps, a few buffaloes or pigs as make-weights. To such an extent 
does the passion for the possession of these instrnments predominate among the more secluded 
tribes, that it is said instances are by no means rare of their having bartered their children 
and relations for them. The possession of hyee-zees 1s what constitutes a rich Karen. No one 
is considered rich without them, whatever may be his other possessions. Every one who has 
money endeavours to turn it into Ayee-zees, and a village that has many of them is the envy of 
other villages, and is often the cause of wars to obtain their possession.’’”” 


Now, de Morga gives us something of a parallel to this instructive information from the 
Philippine Islanders of the XVIth Century. After explaining that the usual way of trade was 
in genoral barter, he says (Hak. Soc. Ed., p. 303) ‘sometimes a price intervened, which was 
paid in gold, according to the agreement made ; also in metal delis brought from China, which 
they value as precious ornaments. They are like large pans and are very sonorous, and they 
strike upon them at their feasts and carry them in the vessels to the wars instead of drums or 
other instruments.” 


(5) Glass Jars and Bottles. — Some equally interesting facts are forthcoming regarding 
glass jars and bottles, which the Chinese noticed a thonsand years ago as used by the Burmese 
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7 The authorities for a good deal of this are Mason, J..4, 8. B. Vol. XXXVIT., Pt. IL, p.128f., and O’Riley, 
J. Ind. Arch. Vol, IL. No. 4, note 57. I would like to remark that hyizi, spelt kréschan, is a Burmese word, the Karen 
word being probably something quite different, and means a flat gong, whether circular or triangular. The com- 
ponents, according to the orthodox spelling, would be kyé%, copper, ands, a drum or cask ; but the pronuxciation is 
peculiar, and I observe that there is a word kyt (kyaf), with the meaning of a tube closed at one end, and it seems to 
me possible that kyizt is really composed of two words spoken together aud having thesame meaning. Such dupli- 
cations are common in Burmese and in Oriental languages generally. If this is right, the conventional form kycézi 
is a case of false etymology of the clerical sort. See Stevenson, Bur. Dict. pp. 216, 245, 869. In his Far Cathay and 
Further India, a work irritating in its sldvenliness, p. 237, Macmahon repeats some of the above information, with 
the addition that the kyizt of the Karens is similar to the drum of the “ Miantzis of China,” 
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“in trading with the neighbouring States of their class.”” A propos of this, Strettell, Ficus 
Hlasticu, p. 135, tells us that on the 18th January, 1874, he met some Palaungs on the Nansha 
Chaung, a branch of the Mégaung River, who had come from some distance further South, and 
of them he remarks as follows :—= ‘* What money could not secure, empty pint hock bottles 
did. For four of these I goteleven eggs and a broodof jungle-fowl chickens.” A short time 
before this, T'alboys Wheeler, in Mandalay to Bhamo, p. 64£., went up the Irrawaddy, and in his 
Journal, under date 26th November, 1870, we find that at Malt the people, seemingly, but 
certainly uot from the context, Shans, placed, so Wheeler was informed, “tan inordinate value 
mpon empty bottles. Those which had contained any kind of liquor were highly appreciated, 
but the passion for soda-water bottles is still stronger, whilst there is, if possible, a deeper 
yearning for the dark red bottles, which have contained hock. As we had a considerable 
number of empty bottles on board, due perhaps to the genialty of our party since leaving 
Mandalay, a few were thrown into the water as an experiment, and then commenced one of the 
most amusing scrambles that can possibly be imagined. Boys and girls threw off their gar- 
ments and dived or swam impetuously after the bottles; not throwing out their arms leisurely, 
like European swimmers, but paddling like dogs, only much more noisily. Meantime mothers, 
wives, and sweethearts were urging on the competition for the bottles, and carrying them 
away intriamph immediately they were brought on shore, or safely landed in one or other of 
the numerous canoes that were plying about the steamer, Mr. Marks gave away some religious 
books and tracts, but they were regarded as things of small value in comparison with the bottles.” 


Talboys Wheeler evidently looked on the whole thing as a joke, but a tribal or national 
passion for the possession of a particular article is never due to insanity or eccentricity, and 
the sober explanation of the scene is that the bottles were currency, or of value for purposes 
connected with worship or superstition. The other evidence available points to the former.” 


(6) Earthenware, — Itis possible that the great trade, once world-famous, in the Martabans, 
or Pegu Jars,®¢ which I have elsewhere traced to the [Xth Century A. D., caused these valua- 
ble articles to be used as currency or standard of barter, but I have no proof of it. However, 
at the Maldives, where the mdiabdns have been known for centuries,*! we have a parallel from 
‘Abdu’rraziq in the XVth Century, who tells us that the Moors of India frequented these 
Islands in his day, *‘ bartering the salt and earthenware, which are not made at the islands,’’82 


(7) Ingot Iron and Articles of Iron. — Colquhoun, Amongsi the Shans, p. 51, tells us 
that ‘“ the Lawas we saw at Baw were not agriculturists, but iron-workers and manufacturers. 
The metal is found in a hill lying about half a day’s journey to the North-West of the village, 
is a red oxide of iron, and is worked solely by the women. It is brought to the village on 
elephants and is smelted in such a rough way that it yields only 50 per cent. of metal. The 
principal tax paid by the villagers to the Zimmé Chief consists of elephant chains, spearheads, 
cooking pots and other iron-ware, Atp. 310, there is an illustration of currencies amongst 
the Shins, but apparently no description beyond the note to the Plate. Of the illustrations, 
No. 1 is ‘‘iron money, made by the Kuys or Khmerdom, in use at Stung Treng on the Mékong 
River.” The illustration shews a diamond shaped ingot of iron, I presume it to be small 
in size, but there is no scale. 


I should record that Mr. W. Boxall, the orchid-hunter, has at my suggestion enquired 
everywhere in his travels in the Shin States as to this iron currency, and could get no trace 


78 The T’ang History in Parker, burma, p. 18. 

1 Bowring says, Siam, Vol. I. p. 257, that stamped glass and enamel were used for money, but I think he really 
refers to the procelain gambling tokens common in Siam, about which I will discourse at length under the head of 
jettons later on. The Dutch found glass bottles of use as currency at Amboyna and Ternate in 1596: Dutch 
Voyages, 1708, pp. 283, 286, Cf. Ling Roth, Sarawak, Vol. II. p. 285, n. 8, where curiously enough all reference 
to Pegu and Martaban as a possible origin for Borneo Jars is omitted: see also Vol. I. p. 419. Cf. Ridgeway; 
Origin of Currency, p. 165: Aymonier, Voyage dans le Laos, Vol. I. pp. 134, 215. 

© See ante, Vol. XXIL, p. 384. i Vide Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc, Fd,, Vol. I. p. 259. 

'2Pyrard de Laval, Vol. II. p. 473. 
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of it, But it is quite possible that its issue is strictly local and unless he happened to visit the 
actual locality of use, he might easily be unable to procure any information about it.82 





The use of rough iron for barter currency among the wild tribes about Burma is confirmed 
by a note of Dr. Brown, Manipur, p, 58, who says that ‘‘the trade of the Khongjai Tribe is 
very limited, and only occasionally cloth is brought to the Manipur Valley and exchanged for 
iron, salt, ete.’’ 

Haichets, knives, hoes, etc., are of course, well knownas articles of standard value in many 
parts of the world, and it is hardly necessary here to do more than merely notice one or two 
instances of their use as such in Further India. Wilcox in Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVII. 
p. 314 #f., notices that “the Khamti and Sing-Pho (Kachins) were supplied by the Kha-Nung 
with salt and thin iron dhas,.the latter forming the currency of the district.”88 John Crisp, 
in his Account of the Poggy or Nassau Islands, found, in 1792, that there “a sort of iron hatchet 
or handbill, called parang, is in much esteem with them, and serves as a standard for the value 
of various commodities, such as cocoanuts, coolit coys,* poultry, etc.”®§ 

(8) Gold and Silver Trees, — Bock, Temples and Elephants, p. 146, has a curious reference 
to this point : — ‘Hach of the six Lao States is called upon to pay tribute to Siam. This is 
paid triennially, and takes the form of gold and silver betel-boxes, vases and neeklaces, each 
enriched with four rubies of the size of a lotus-seed, and a hundred of the size ofa grain of Indian 
corn, Besides these are curious representations of trees in gold and silver, about eight feet 
high, each with four branches, from which again four twigs, with a single leaf at the end of each, 
depend. The gold trees are yalued at 1,080 ticals each, and the silver ones at 120 ticals each.” 


IT have further noted a traveller’s remark, the exact reference to which I have unfortunately 
mislaid, that similar trees were paid as revenue or tribute to the Malay States below Mergui, 
and that they had become a standard of value.® 

A complete parallel to the Laos State tribute is to be found in Browne’s Thayetmyo, p. 95, 
who tells us that it is recorded that about 1819, in addition tothe taxes on that district, the 
greater officials sent annual presents to the Court at Ava of a silver bowl each and some broad 
cotton cloth and the lesser officials smaller bowls and less cloth, “ which, of course, came out 
of the pockets of the tax-payers.” 

The old travellers to China found out that the “ tribute” or gift for the Huropean was 
a fixed amount in kind, and hence was started a kind of standard of tribute much on the lines 
of that just quoted.87 In China the custom led to a curious series of false embassies made by 
mercantile adventurers under forged credentials, ‘Their presents to the Huropean always 
consisted of 1,000 arrobas, or 1,388 Italian pounds, of jade, 300 being of the very finest quality ; 
340 horses; 300 very small diamonds; about 100 pounds of fine ultramarine ; 600 knives ; 
600 files. This was the old prescriptive detail, which none might change. The cost price of 
the whole might be some 7,000 crowns, but the Emperor’s,return present was worth 50,000, 
These sham embassies, disguising trading expeditions, were of old standing in China, going 
back at least to the days of the Sung Emperors.” No wonder that Goés (1595-1603) remarked 
that no one paid more for his “ marble” than the Emperor ! 

$21, IT have quite lately found in M..Aymonier’s new book (1895) Voyage dans le Laos, Vol. I. pp. 22, 27, 140, a 
complete and good account of the “‘ lingots de fer,”’ which I regret I cannot further notice for want of space. 

88 Citing this quotation, Terrien de la Couperie, Old Numerals and the Swanpan in China, p. 14, remarks that 
the dha is “obviously connected with the Chinese tao, the name of the knife-money.’’ On this I would note that in 
Burmese d‘d is spelt t'4% See Stevenson, Bur. Dict, p. 556, and other similar works, I may note also that at 
Khulna in astern Bengal I procured a curious knife in the bazar there, called dé, ‘in 1890, 

¢ This word is Malay, kulit-kayu, and is a material used by Europeans for matting houses and as dunnage for 
pepper cargoes. See Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. coolicoy ; to the quotations given there under that word this one is a 
valuable addition as indicating the history thereof. % Indo-China, lst Series, Vol. I. p. 71 f. 

8 Malcom, Travels, Vol. IL. p. 119, alludes to these gold and silver trees as being paid as tribute by the people 
of Quedah, first to Ligor, then to.the Burmese, and then to the Siamese. He quotes Grieg’s Report to Sir 8. Raffles, 
as his authority. Cf. gold and silver flowers in the Shin States: Yule, Ava, p. 808, In Perak, Wilson, Docwmerits, 
Appx. p. lxxx. Cf: Bowring, Siam, Vol. I. p, 3: Anderson, Siam, p. 48. They are called bunga-masin the Malay 
States, Swettenham, Malay Vocab-, Vol. I. p. 280 n, 87 Yule, Far Cathay, Vol, IT. pp. 564, 582 f, 
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IV. 
Conventional Currency. 


(1) Cowries. — The last main point for consideration is that of a true conventional cur- 
rency, non-metallic in its nature. The most primitive and perhaps most typical article that is 
not of metal and that has been widely used for money is the cowrie shell. It has for ages 
been used all round Burma; but it is not now, and all writers seem to be agreed that it has never 
been, used among the Burmese, which is rather a curious fact in the circumstances.® It is, 
indeed, almost inexplicable that the currency of cowries should never have spread into Burma, 


Centuries ago if was common in Yunnan, Siam,® Shan States,®! Silhet,°? and Kachar, 
doubtfully among the Kachins and Lolos,®? in Java,® the Maldives,®> which are the chief 
Cowry source, and the Philippines;®* while Bengal®? Proper is, and always has been for 
centuries, the great home of the Cowry Currency. Again Cowries still are, or were until 
quite lately, common in the Shin States,®* Siam® and Manipfir,}0 


There is in Manipir one of the most interesting of survivals of the former universal use of 
cowries, in the denominations of the exsisting bell-metal small change or sél of that country. 
In Primrose’s Manipuri Grammar, 1888, p. 80, is recorded the “system of calculating the sél 
or cowrie.”’ The author tells us that “all fractions of a rupee are expressed in séls, the only 
national coin in use. Pice are not current in the bazar. The sél is a small round coin made of 
bell-metal.” 


Now the word for 8 séls is chdméd, which means literally “100.” So 16 séls are called 
chant, literally ‘‘200”; 24 séls are called chahiim, literally “300”; 80 séls are called Jising-amd, 
literally “1,000.” Hive listings, or 400 séls, go to a rupee, the word being lising-mangd, or 
“5,000.” One to seven séls are expressed by words representing the appropriate fractions of 
100; thus 4 séls are called ydankhaz, literally “50,” And so on. 


The interesting part of this nomenclature is that 5,000 cowries to the rupee.was the 
approximate ruling rate of exchange in Silhet and the adjoining paris of Bengal between 
rupees and cowries, when the latter formed practically the sole curiency of that part of India. 
The authoritative evidence on the point is in the Lives of the Lindsays, Vol. Itl. p. 169f. 
When the Hon. Robert Lindsay was Resident and Collector of Silhet in 1778, cowries 
constituted nearly the whole currency of the country. The yearly revenne amounted to 
Rs. 2,50,000, and this was entirely paid in cowries ai the rate of 5,120 to the rupee.? 








8 Yule, Ava, p, 259: Phayre, Int. Num. Or. Vol. IID. Pt. I. p. 88: and excluding an exceedingly doubtful 
réference to cowries in Pegu by Masf’di; see Yule, Cathay, p. clxxxv. f. 

89 Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. IL, p. 44, 

9 Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. II. p, 222; Bock, Temples and Elephants, p, 899: La Loubére, p, 72 ff.: Anderson, 
Stam, p. 207: Pyrard de Laval, Vol. II, p. 484, 

$1 Colquhoun, Amongst the Shans, p. 220. 

#2 Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. IL, p. 44: Soppitt, Account of the Kachari Tribes, p. 20, 

93 ‘Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. IL. p. 45, read with pp, 56, 85. % Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. II. p. 219. 


% Anderson, Siam, p. 95: Yule, Cathay, p. 828: Pyrard de Laval, Vol. I. p, 237 #., where Gray has capital notes 
on the subject; Vol. JI. pp. 481, 443, 478, 484: Malcom, Travels, Vol. IL. p. 184. 

6 De Morga, p. 285 : — “‘ In some of these islands, on the coasts, a quantity of small white snails are found, 
which they call signey : the natives collect: them and sell them by measure to the Siamese, Cambodians, Pantan 
men and other nations of the mainland, where they serve as coin.’’ Bowring, Siam, Vol. II. p. 185, mentions these 
signey in 1718, quoting from Historia General de las Filipinas, Vol. XIV., without knowing what they were, La 
Loubétre, Stam, p, 72, Ed. 1698, knew, however, that “‘ coris’? were the same as “ segnejes.”” 

_ ™ Elliot, Hist, of Indta, Vol. II. p. 308: Lives of the Lindsays, Vol. I. p. 169 f.: J. A. 8, B, 1855, p. 121, and 
maty other books, 

% Holt-Hallett, Thousand Miles on an Elephant, p. 164. 

*° Book, Temples and Elephants, p. 141: Crawfurd, Siam, pp. 881, 382; Bowring, Siam, Vol. I. pp. 244, 257. 

1% Brown, Manipur, p. 41. 

1 After the manner of all savages or semi-savages, the Maniptris have devised an exceedingly complicated. 
method of expressing their fractions : a detail of which is given by Mr. Primrose, loc. cit. 

2 See Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. II.. p. 44. The whole question will be found elaborately discussed later on in. 
Chapter IL, Section on Manip iri. Weights, ; a ee ; 
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In Siam, where cowries have been largely used for centuries, the exchange was about 
5,000 to the rupee up to the middle of this Century. The evidence is as follows: —~ . 
1636. — Van Schouten, quoted by Bowring, Siam, Vol. I. p. 244: 6,400 to 7,200 
to the tickal, = 4,800 to 5,400 to the rupee. 


1688. — La Loubére, Siam, p. 73: same rate as above. 

1823. — Crawfurd, Siam, p. 188; same rate. 

1855. — Bowring, Siam, p. 257: 9,600 to the tickal, = 7,200 to the rupee. 

1884. — Bock, Temples and Elephants, p, 141: same rates. 

Cowries have of course ‘varied enormously in value in different places at different times. 

E. gy. we learn from Gray’s notes to Pyrard de Laval, Vol. I. p. 239, that in Bengal Proper, 
c. 1800, they ran 3,840 to the rupee, and in 1820, as much as 6,000 to the rupee: while at the 
Maldives, their great source, they were, c.1800, 12,000 tothernpee. However, to such apeople 
as the Maniptiris 5,000 cowries to the rupee must have long been the established rate.2* We 
thus have the curious spectacle of a people, who have exchanged the actual use of the cowry for 
a bell-metal piece of 125 times its value, still calculating the new currency in terms of the old. 








(2) Paper. — Paper currency, being based on national credit, and arguing a high state 
of civilisation, has no connection with those above described except in being non-metallic. 
Despite the misuse to which it has been put in the Far Hast, the principles upon which it 
should be based have long been understood, in China at any rate. 


Ma Twan-lin, whose work was published in 1819,3 is quoted by Yule to the following effect :— 
“Paper should never be money. It should be only employed as a representative of value 
existing in metals or produce, which can be thus readily exchanged for paper, and the cost 
of its transport avoided, At first this was the mode in which paper currency was 
actually used among merchants, The Government, borowing the invention from private 
individuals, wished to make real money of paper, and thus ‘the original contrivance 
was perverted.” How exactly the situation was grasped by these medieval merchants of 
China may be seen by a reference to the Indian Paper Ourrency Act (XX. of 1882). Sections 
19, 20, 21, and 22 run to the following effect: —“(19) The whole amount of the-com and 
bullion received under this Act . . . . for currency notes, shall be retained and secured 
as a reserve to pay those notes, with the exception of . . . . an amount not exceeding 
sixty millions of rupees . . . . (20) The amount (so excepted) shall be invested in 
securities of the Government of India, (21) The said coin, bullion and securities shall be 
appropriated and set apart to provide for the satisfaction and discharge of the said notes; 
and the said notes shall be deemed to have been issued on the security of the said coin, bullion 
and securities, as well as on the general credit of the Government of India . .:. . (22) 
The securities purchased . . . . .shall be held by the Head Commissioner and the Master 
of the Mint at Calcutta, in trust for the Secretary of State for India in Council.” 


‘ Paper currency prevailed in China for a long while, apparently inevery part of the Empire, 
and. at least from the [Xth to the XVth Centuries, A. D, At any rate we can gather as much 
from Marco Polo, Hayton the Armenian, Friar Odoric and other Missionary Friars, Pegolotti, 
Ibn Batuta, Toscanelli, Barbaro, and Shah Rukh’s Ambassadors.“ But, excepting in two 
doubtful reports in Bock and Bowring from Siam, I have never heard of the Chinese paper 
currency spreading South, though it spread East into Japan. The kings andrulers of the Southern 
Kingdoms must, however, in any case have long been familiar with it, for, from the History of 


SS TS ET 


%¢ In 1873 in Manipfir cowries ran in account 5,000 to the Re., in cash 5,250 to 5,800, In 1778 in Sithet they ran 
5,120. In Northern India they ran in 1740, 2,400; in 1756, 2,560; in 1869, 6,500. See Brown, Manipur, p, 89; Lives 
of the Lindsays, Vol. III. p. 169 f. ; Beames’ Elliot’s Glossary, Vol. TI, p. 316. 

3 Mayers, Chinese Reader’s Manual, p. 149: Cathay, Vol. I. p. 290. 

¢ The places actually mentioned by these European and Asiatic travellers as those in which they found a 
paper currency are:—XIIIth Cent., all over the Empire ; XIVth Cent., Hangehenfu to Pekin, Canton, and Chin- 
chau; XVth Cent., Pekin, Chingtungfu. See Yule, Cathay, Vol. I. pp. cxevi., oxcix., ccviii., 115, 245; Vol. II, 
pp. 287, 480-; Marco Polo, Vol, II. p. 380, ; 
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the Ming Dynasty, Bk. 325, we find that “ King Maraja Kala of Puni”’ (West Coast of Borneo) 
went to Fukien in 1408, and seems to have died there. He was succeeded by his son Hia- 
Wang (Chinese title), and to him on his departure was given paper money amongst other things, 
Again in 141] the King of Malacca, “ situated at the South of Champa (Cambodia),” visited 
the Emperor, and “on the moment of starting ’’ back again, he received, among other things, 
“400,000 kwan of paper money.”5 


The above and other similar quotations, which might be extracted from the Chinese annals, 
may explain an otherwise inexplicable statement in Bock, Temples and Elephants, p. 399, who 
there tells us, in his description of the Siamese Exhibition held at Bangkok in 1882, that there 
was a “show of ancient coins, some flat and some spherical, solid bars of silver and gold with a 
stamp at one end, side by side with old paper currency, lead, crockery and porcelain tokens, 
and cowries.” 


It may, however, be possible that a paper currency has been long established in Siam, for 
we read in Bowring, Siam, Vol. I. p. 257:—“The Government issues (in 1855) promissory 
notes of various amounts, even to one-eighth ofa tical. They do not seem to be extensively 
current, and, I believe, have not experienced any depreciation.” 


Imnust conclude this long disquisition on barter and the like by a.quotation from Nicol 
Conti, who travelled in the East between 1419 and 1444, In answer to Poggio’s questions, as 
recorded in the Historia de Vartetate Fortunae, he gave, among other things, a remarkable 
account of the currencies he encountered “in India”; butin reality he must have spoken 
also from what he had heard or seen in China and Indo-China, for he had, in the course 
of his many peregrinations, “arrived ata river larger than the Ganges, which is called by 
the inhabitants Dava’’ and ‘at a city more noble than all the others, called Ava, the 
cireumference of which is fifteen miles.”® In his account he wanders over the whole range of 
civilised currency, as he found it in the Hast, in a confused and discursive, but withal most 
quaint and instructive manner.’ ‘‘Some regions have no money, but use instead stones which 
we call cats’ eyes. In other parts their money consists of pieces of iron, worked into the form 
of large needles. In others the medium of exchange consists.of cards inscribed with the name 
of the king. In some parts again of interior India, Venetian ducats are in circulation, Some 
have golden coins, weighing more than double of our (Italian) florin, and also less, and, 
moreover, silver and brass money.” To shew, however, that he mixed up India, China and 
Indo-China in this account, he follows it up in the same paragraph by saying: — ‘‘ They do 
not write as we or the Jews do, from left to right or right to left, but, perpendicularly, carrying 
the line from the top to the bottom of the page (Chinese). There are many languages and 
dialects in use among the Indians. They have a vast number of slaves, and the debtor who is 
insolvent is everywhere adjudged to be the property of his creditor (Siam).” § 

(To be continued,) ; 

5 Indo-China, 2nd Series, Vol. I. pp. 283, 249. For an account of Chinese intercourse with Siam, see Bowring, 
Stam, Vol, I. p. 172 #. 

6 India in XVth Century, Vol. II. p, 11. For the River Dava read d’Ava. 7Op. cit. p. 80 f. 

$ There are two exceedingly interesting cases of paper money introduced, one temporarily by a British official, 
and one by a private Englishman, in modern times among the Oriental Islands, 

In 1861 there was introduced into the Andaman Islands a token currency in copper, which lasted till 1870, being 
abandoned as a failure, chiefly on the Inspection Report of Nelson Davies of 1867; vide Vol. I. pp, 18,88, 62: Vol, IL. 
pp. 49, 245. The communications betwéen the Andamans and India was then intermittent and infrequent, and in 
1867 there was introduced temporarily on 8th July, 1867, a-paper eard token by Col. Ferd, the Superintendent of the 
Penal Settlement at Port Blair, owing to the supply of copper tokens running short, while waiting for the fresh 
supply ordered from Calcutta. These card tokens ran till the 26th October, 1867, They were printed on both 
sides as follows :— Obv. — “‘ Superintendent’s Office. | Royal Arms, as then uséd in the Settlement, crossed diagonally 
by signature i in facsimile ‘B. Ford,’ 1 Port Blair.’ 1) Rev. ~~‘ Value one rupéein the Port Blair Treasury. | 
Number in blue ink.” 

In the ‘Cocos-Keeling Islands, the property of the Boss family, the currency **is a parchment currency, conver. 
tible at a fixed ratio into rupees or dollars, when an Islander makes a rare visit to Batavia or Singapore, or when a 
‘Bantanese cooly leavés the Islands ¢o return home,” Sat, Review, 29th May, 1897, p. 599, quoting a blue-book 
Papers Relating to the Cocos-Keeling and Christmas Islands. 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY SIR J. M. CAMPBELL, K.0.LE., 1.C.S, 
(Continued from p. 279.) 


Zoting is the ghost of a man who dies unmarried, leaving no relation. He seizes and annoys. 
people without provocation, He lives in an old empty house, or in some burning or burial 
ground. He is the most obstinate and faithless of spirits. His promises and oaths have to be 
received with caution. He extorts offerings of kids, chickens, cooked rice and clothes which he 
demands at most inconvenient times, and even after getting what he asks he will come again and 
demand a fresh offering. Many are the pranks and tricks played by Zoting, 


Water-Spirits.— The most important and widely known of Konkin water-spirits are 
Asrais, Bapdév, Gira, and Hadal or Hedali.84 Asras are the ghosts of young women, who, 
after giving birth to one or more children, commit suicide by drowning. They live in 
water, and attack any one who comes near them, especially at noon, in the evening, and 
at midnight. When Asras make their ronnds they generally go in groups of three to seven. 
Their chief objects of attack are young women. When a woman is attacked by the Asris a 
female exorcist is called to get ridof them. Their favourite offerings are cooked rice, turmeric, 
red powder, and green bodice cloths, Bipdév is the ghost of a drowned sailor. He is much 
feared by mariners, who please him with offerings of fruit and cocoanuts. Gira is the spectre of 
a man who has either left money or has been drowned ina well, tank, channel, or river, or in 
the sea. His feet are turned backwards. Whoever Gira attacks, the feet of that person become 
crooked, He is said to allure travellers by calling them by their names. He sometimes offers 
to guide lonely travellers, and taking them into deep water drowns them, thus making 
them members of his clan. The Giri is supposed to fear the sight of knives and scissors. 
Should any person happen to cut the shéndé or top-knot of the Gird he will come to him at. 
night to ask for the top-knot, and in return will do any work the person may require of him. 
Hadal or Hedali is supposed to be the spectre of a married woman who has been drowned in a 
well, tank, or river. She wears a yellow robe and bodice and green bangles, and lets her hair 
fall loose down her back. She is said to be plump in front, and a skeleton behind.®? She 
generally attacks women. A woman who is attacked by a Hedali lets her hair fall loose, shakes. 
all over, and shrieks. The Hedall is said to be much afraid of the Brihmanical thread. 





8t Compare: — The Romans worshipped water nymphs (Smith’s Classical Dictionary). ‘The Greeks believed that 
water-nymphs inspired men. The Swedes believe that drowned men, whose bodies are not found, have been drawn 
into the dwelling of the water-spirits (Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. II. p. 497). The Germans had water-spirits 
called Nichus and Nix (op, cit, Vol. II. p. 489). Scott (Border Minsirelsy, p. 444) mentions a class of water-spirits, 
called Drace who tempted women and children under water by shewing them floating gold. The water-spirit was great- 
ly feared in Mexico (Bancroft, Vol. IIT. p. 422). The Nix or water-man was also greatly feared in Middle-Age Burope 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. I. pp. 108, 109, 131; Vol. II. p. 209). Heywood quoted in Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, 
(Vol, II. p. 122, Hdn. 1810, says: — 
eo. ew e ee)  6another sort 

Ready to cramp their joints who swim for sport, 

One kind of these the Italians Fate named, 

Fee the French, we Sibyls, and the same 

Others white nymphs, and those that have them seen, 

Night ladies some, of which Habundia queen.” 
The water-spirit was also known as the Kelpi. It appeared in the form of a horse, a bull, or a man, and deceived 
people by sending dancing lights or will-o’-the-wisps (Leslie’s Early Races of Scotland, Vol. II, p. 487; Scott’s Border 
Minsirelsy, p. 540). Some Kelpis live in the sea, where they cause whirlpoois and shipwrecks (Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy, p. 124; Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, pp. 507, 509). In China, the great flood-land, Confucius (B. C. 500) 
found water-spirits overflowing and surrounding worshippers. Though unseen and unheard the water-spirits 
entered into all things, nothing was without them. Doctrine of the Mean, Vol. XVI. p. 3. 

85 Compare: — In Denmark, the popular belief pictures the Hllekoue as captivating to look at in front, but 

hollow at the back like a kneading trough (Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, Vol. II. p. 449). 
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Underground Spirits. — In the Konkin, it is believed that all buried treasure, all mines® 
of vold, silver and precious stones, all caves, and all ruined fortresses ale guarded by under- 
vround spirits in the shape of hairy serpents or frogs. These spirits never leave their place, 
and they attack or injure those only who come to remove the things they are guarding. 


Fear of spirits and belief in their doings are not peculiar to the Konkan. The Bijipur 
Gaolis of Maritht origin, perhaps because their lives are spent with cows, are said not to believe 
in witchcraft, because no Gaoli ever becomes a ghost.’ It has been held that, as they leave 
their dead behind them, wanderers are not troubled by the thought of spirits. It has been 
specially alleged that the Scythians were so stout and warlike that they saw neither sights nor 
spirits.88 The correctness of this view, especially in the case of the Tartars, is doubtful. 
Details of the doings and position of the srdmans or spirit-mediums shew a general and 
extreme fear of spirits among the peoples of Central Asia.®® Similarly, the Arabs, the other 
great nomads, are rich in spirits of special fierceness and cruelty, From very early times 
(B. C. 4000) the Chaldeans have had hosts of spirits or angels in heaven, on the earth, and in 
the under-world, and other spirits, partly evil, partly good. Gujarat Musalmans, besides the 
great army of fire-sprung Jins, dread Bhénsisuris, Churails, and Jhimpdis, the ghosts of the 
damned, of the unclean, and of the murdered.*! In Kumaon in the Himalayas, in 1828, the 
mountaineers believed in the existence of various tribes of ghosts, evil spirits, demons, goblins, 
fairies and elves.22 The wild Ordons of Hast Bengal fear Charail, the spirit of a woman who 
has died in child-bed. She lives among tombs, is fair in front and black behind, and has her 
feet turned backwards. She catches passers. If the passer has his wits about him, Charail can do 
him no harm; if he has been drinking, she will make him senseless.°%2 The Gonds® people 
hills valleys and trees with Gond spirits; the Bhutias of Bhutin believe in a countless host of 
spirits ;°° and the Karens have a spirit in every object.2° In the Karnatak and Mysore, the 
spirits called Munis are worshipped, and are considered demons of the first magnitude. The 
local Brahmans do not worship them openly, but send offerings secretly.9’7 The Baydarus of 
Mysore pray to Marima, the goddess of small-pox, and offer her flesh. In Mysore, during an 
epidemic, the head-inan and leading villagers collect pigs, fowls, rice, cocoanuts, bread and 
plantains, and start from the village to the village boundary with a basket in their hand. As 
the party passes each house the family throw a handful of rice into the basket, in the hope that 
the evil spirit of the epidemic may go in the rice. The basket is carried to the boundary and 
left there.*® In rural Mysore, the object of universal worship is Amma, the Mother, She 
corresponds to Durga, Kali, or Chamundi, and like them sends small-pox and measles. Human 
victims were formerly offered to Amma: now she is satisfied with a yearly buffalo.00 Munis 
or destructive male spirits are much worshipped in Koimbator. Unless a Brihman reads texts, 
the dying Koimbator weaver believes that he is likely to become a Muni. Evena Brahman 
becomes a Muniif he meets with a violent death! The Tulus, and also the Karens of Burma, 
consider the Rainbow a spirit.2 The Kurgs stand in special dread of evil spirits called Kutilo, 





86 Compare the Huropean Middle-Age belief in the spirits Getuli and Cobali, who guarded mines and caused 
earthquakes (Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 126). 

8? From MS. Note. 88 Scott’s Discovery of Witcheraft, p. 122. 

89 Compare the Shaman among the Tungus of Central Siberia (Baring Gould’s Strange Survivals, pp. 158, 154). 

90 Napier’s Holk-Lore, p.8. Coleridge’s classification of spirits (Note on Ancient Mariner) into human, angelic 
and a third sort found in every climate and element probably goes as far back as the Chaldeans. 

91 Information from Mr. Fazal Latfullah. In Kashmere, in 1840, the traveller Vigne recorded Jins, Deyus 
(cannibal giants), Yech (satyrs), Dyut (house-spirits), Bram-bram-chuk (Will 0’ the wisps), Whop (cat-shaped), 
Mushran (old men), Ghor (the same as yech, a feeder on dead bodies), Rantus (tralls), and Rihs (non-deseript female 
fairies). (Travels, Vol. I. pp. 328, 329.) 

% Asiatic Resetrches, Vol. XVI. p. 220, 8 Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 258. 

%t Hislop’s Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces, p. 4. 

% Dalton’s Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 97. % Op. cit. p. 117. 

7 Buchanan’s Mysore, Vol. IL. p. 168. 88 Op, cit. Vol. I. p. 359. 

89 Rice’s Mysore, Vol. LIL. p. 265. 100 Op, cit, Vol. I. p. 365. 

1 Buchanan’s Mysore, Vol. IL. p. 265. 2 Black’s Folk.~Lore Medicine, p, 11. 
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to please whom dances or masks are held. Bhairav Dévaru, the god of the Kurubavs, is an 
untrieudly male spirit. The Parias of Malabar believe that, after death, good men become 
gods and bad men evil spirits.5 The Telugu Baydarus or Bedars, who, according to Buchanan, 
are the true husbandmen of Telangana, believe that, after death, wicked men become devils and 
good men are reborn as men. The Kad Kumbarus, a wild Mysore tribe, believe that the spirits 
of the dead come to the aged, and tell them to make offerings to the hill goddess’ The 
following male spirits — Pishichiis, Gudghakas, Siddhis, Bhutds, and Chirans — live with the 
gods, especially with Shiv, as servants; and the following female spirits — Yoginis, Daikinis, 
Kakinis, Shakhinis, Bhutints and Pretinis — attend on Durga, the wife of Shiv.8 According to 
the Chinese traveller Hinen Tsiang (A. D. 620), the reason for abandoning the convent at 
Dharnakét, near the mouth of the Krishna, was that the spirit of the hill changed itself. It 
became a wolf or an ape and frightened travellers.? . 


In Ceylon, in 1820, the people were slaves to the belief in the influence of evil 
spirits. The people sang and danced all night, made offerings, and carried away charms, 
to keep off disease and evil° The evil spirits belonged to two main divisions — those 
approaching to the nature of gods, wise, powerful, and not merciless, living in the upper 
regions of the sky, in magnificent palaces decorated with gold, silver and precious stones, 
enjoying an amount of happiness little inferior to that of the gods themselves, and some 
times called dewatawas; and those who with wild, savage, gross, beast-like natures pass 
their time near the surface of the earth, revelling in scenes of blood and misery, bring- 
ino disease and death on men, and in return receiving offerings of rice, meat, and blood.l 
To the second division belonged four classes: — Balli-caama, lovers of bali, or coooked rice 
offerings ; Billi-caama, lovers of live offerings; Ratti-caama, lovers of music, dancing, and other 
such pleasures ; Hantu-caama, lovers of death.12 The names of the leading spirits were Reeri 
Yakseya (demon of blood), Calloo Yakseya (black demon), Sanny Yakseya (the great 
demon of fatal diseases), Maha Sohon Yakseya (great graveyard demon), Calloo Cumare 
Dewatawa (the black prince), and Hooniyan Yakseya (sorcery demon). The other spirits 
were Athemana Yakseya,' Tota Yakseya, Bahirawa Yakseya, Madana Yakseynio (female 
demons of lust), Morottoo Yaka (demon of Morottoo ‘or Rata Yaka, that is, foreign demon), 
Gopolu Yakseya (demon of cattle), Anjenam Dewi, Baddracali, Riddhi Yakseniyo, Uda 
Yakseyo, Curumbera Yakseyo, Hanuma, Gara Yaka, Gewal Yakseya, Bodrima, and Pretayo.¥ 
The chicf of all Ceylon demons was Wahala Bandara Dewiyo. The usual haunts of these 
demous were trees, roads, wells, woods, old deserted houses, temples of gods, and graves and 
graveyards. They frightened people not by actually seizing them but by other means quite as 
-effectual — by throwing sand or stones handful after handful, by appearing asa dark-featured 
man or like the passing shadow of a man, followed immediately by a loud crashing noise as it 
a number of elephants were forcing their way through the jungle, and sometimes appearing in 
the disguise of au old man or of a young woman with a child in her arms." 


The Parsis had a half-man, half-spirit class, who were incarnate devils.15 And among the 
Persian spirits were Yatus, Pairikas, Cathras, Koyas and Karafnas.!® Chengiz Khin (1162) 
was visited by spirits and made revelations.1? When the Turk finishes his prayers he bows to 
the right and left, saluting the spirits of good and evil.!8 Arab tradition mentions forty troops 





8 Rice’s Mysore, Vol. IIL. p. 261.  Buchanan’s Mysore, Vol. IL. p. 141. 
8 Op. cit. Vol. IL, p. 498. 6 Op. cit.. Vol, L. p. 359. 
7 Op. cit, Vol. IT. p. 128. _ § Ward’s View of the Hindus, Vol. I. p. 192, 


9 Julien’s Hiuen Thsang, Vol. IIT. p. 8. 
10 Journal of the Ceylon Asiatic Society, 1865, p. 10; Marshall’s Diseases of Ceylon, p. 26. 
11 Jowrnal of the Ceylon Asiatic Socicty, 1895, p.14. 12 Op, cit. p. 16. 
13 Op. cit. pp. 21-43. 14 Op. cit. pp. 45, 46. 
15 Bleek’s Vendiddd, p. 81. 16 Bleek’s Yaéna, Vol. IX. pp. 52-56. 
WW Dabistin, Vol. IIT. p. 113. 18 Lenormant’s Chaldean Magic, p. 144. 
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of jins, each troop 6,00,000 strong. Some are Jand-spirits, some sea-spirits, some alr-spirits 5. 
some fly, some lodge in animals, some lodge in men,” 


Arabs believe that bad smells are caused by spirits, who they think get into the 
body through the nose, and affect the health. The Bedouins seldom go into a town because 
of the smells. If they do, they stop their noses with a cloth.20 “ The Arabian desert,” 
says Mr. H. Spencer, “is so thick with spirits that no one can throw anything without 
striking a spirit,”2! The prophet mentions five classes of Arab spirits Jiins, J unus 
Bfrits, Miatids, and Shaitans.22 Other accounts add: Dulhan, an ostrich-riding sea-spirit ;. 
Ghaddar, a Yemen man-torturer; Ghdl,a female cannibal; Nesnis, a half man cut length- 
wise; Saalah,a man-eating forest spirit; Shikk, a man cut lengthwise. The Arab Ghal 
(a female man-eater) belongs to the order of Shaitins or Evil-Jins. Some authors describe 
the Ghiil as an enchanter that appears in human or in animal form or in some monstrous 
guise. The Ghil haunts burial-grounds, lonely places, deserts, and wastes, and allures and 
eats travellers. Another opinion’ is that when the devils (Shaitans) attempt to overhear 
some of the heavenly words of power on the skirts of the lowest heaven they are driven 
out by falling stars. Of the fugitives some are. burnt, some fall into the sea as 
crocodiles, others fall on land and become Ghils. The male of the Ghil class of spirits is by 
most writers called Kutrub.24 Mas’tidi#> (A. D. 980) says:—“ The Arabs have many accounts 
of Ghils assuming different shapes. They believe that Ghilsappear in lonely places, and Arabs. 
say they have often entertained Ghils as guests.” Arab poetry is rich in allusions to Ghils. 
The Arab poet, known as Ta-abbata Sharran (the carrier of evil under his arm), says :— 


“The black one whose pavilion I entered as readily 
As the high-bosomed maiden enters her corset 
Her at morn when I awoke I found to be a Ghil. 
Alas | for one whose companion is so hideous. 
IT asked her for my dole. She discovered herself 
In a monstrous face and changing form. 
‘Tell him who wishes to ask for my fair comrade, 
She pitches her tent at the edge of a winding desert.’ ” 


The Arabs believe that the Ghilis cloven-footed. When they meet in the desert a person. 
whom they suspect of being a Ghil they say :— 


**Oh cloven-foot, bleat me news 
Whether thon hast come along a way or path.” 


Ii the form is a Ghil it will disappear; otherwise in the dusk the traveller might take the- 
form for a woman and follow her to destruction, for Ghils lure men with songs and bon-fires. 

Some of the companions of the Prophet (on whom be peace) have related stories of Ghils. The 

Khalifa "Umr (A. D. 630) tells how, on a journey to Syria, he struck a Ghil with his sword, 

and she disappeared. 


Two classes of female spirits, the Kirib and the Kidar, roughly correspond to Succubus, 
the female, and Incubus, the male, nightmare, not mentioned by Lane-Poole, are described by 
Mas’idi. Mas’lidi says :— “ The Kirib and the Kidir have connection with men and women 
with a result generally fatal to the human lover. The Kirdb hides itself and frightens people 








19 Arabian Life in the Middle Ages, p. 34. 

0 Burkhardt’s Arabia, Vol. II. p. 85. Compare the merchant in the Thousand and One Nights who killed a jinni 
by throwing away a date stone (Lane’s Arabian Life in the Middle A ges, D. 228). 

21 Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 236, : 

™ Arabian Life in the Middle Ages, p. 27, All of these are Jinns, The Persians call good Jinns Paris, and evil 
Jinns Narah, literally male. 

28 On. cit. pp. 44, 45, 24 Arab Society in the Middle Ages, pp. 42, 48. 

%® Prairies d’ Or, Arabic text, Vol. IV. pp. 118-120. 
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shouting — ‘Art thou one who was married or frightened?’ If the answer is, - Married,’ the 
friends despair of curing the person affected. If the reply is, ‘ Frightened,’ they console him 
and assuage his fear, and he often recovers.” As regards the Jins, Wahhab, son of Munabbih, the 
son of Ishak, has written that God created the Jin out of smokeless fire, and made him a wife 
out of the Jin’s own body, as God created Hawwa (Eve) out of Adam’s rib. His wife bore Jin 
thirty-one eggs. The first lodger to crack his shell was Kutrub the male Ghil as well as the 
kitten-shaped female Ghil or Kutrubah. One of the next eggs to crack shewed Iblis, whose 
home is Mesopotamia. Other eggs gave forth other classes of spirits, the Sadldts who live in 
baths end dunghills. The Hawims or Haminis in shape like winged serpents, and the Hawitif 
a wandering formless voice, airy tongues that syllable men’s names in sands and wastes and 
desert wildernesses. Indian Musalmans believe that a hundred-years old cobra developes a 
tumid knot}at its tail and every century adds a knot. A cobra with six knots becomes a 
Nas-nis and gains the power of assuming any shape. A prince married a Nas-nis whom he 
met on his way from hunting in the form of a beautiful woman in deep distress. His married 
life weakened the prince till at last he could hardly walk, One night he awoke and saw the 
Jamp at the end of the room flamy. As he could hardly walk he asked his bride to trim the 
lamp. She stretched an arm that lengthened down the room and put right the lamp, The 
prince told his father that his bride was a witch. The father called his soothsayers, and the 
Nas-nis was burned alive, abusing the idiotcy and the ingratitude of mankind. The Muslims 
of Egypt hold that the Afrit and the Marid are the most powerful and malicious of spirits.26 


The Burmans have good spirits and bad spirits, as the butterfly soul and the 
true soul. They have guardian ndts or house-spirits, twelve in number, six male and six 
female.2?. The Burmans believe that some nats have regular houses or abodes; and that others 
live away from houses and villages.*® Some spirits live in tree-tops, as the Akakasohs ; some in 
tree-trunks, as the Shakkasohs; some in roots, as the Boomasohs. The presence of spirits in 
trees can be known by the quivering and trembling of the leaves when other leaves are still,”® 
The ranks of Burman spirits are recruited from men who die a violent death, or who have 
been executed for bad deeds.2° Burmah is supposed to be plagued with Odilds, creatures m 
human guise who devour men.3! The Burmans wash the head once a month. The Pegu people 
believe that frequent washing destroys and irritates the genius who dwells in the head, and 
protects man.®2 For the comfort of the house-spirits the tops of all the posts in the house are 
covered with a hood of cotton cloth wherein the spirits live.88 The house-spirit Hling-Soung 
Nat lives in a cotton night-cap or hood on the top of a pillar.24 The spirit Moung Inn Gyee 
was feared all round Rangoon as far as Pegu. He is said to live in water and to cause death, 
A yearly festival is held in his honour.®> At the boat1aces the Burmans offer plantains to the 
water-spirits.36 The Burmans have so great a fear of water-spirits that they dare not rescue a 
victim from drowning. The Buddhist Burmans, who never kill even an insect, will] stand by and 
see a man drown without helping him.3? The Chinese have an extreme fear of spirits.°® The 
Chinese refrain from saving a drowning man, because it is a spirit that drags him down, A 
similar idea used to be prevalent in England and Scotland.2? The Chinese believe that ther 
waters are full of angry spirits anxious to drown men. To prevent this they put up pillars on 
the bank to Fat-Pee, the coming Buddha; and offer white horses,40 In China, women who 
commit suicide, children who die in infancy, unmarried women, and beggars who die at street 


corners become spirits.“ 
a ns a a ne a a a ae 


26 Arabian Life in the Middle Ages, p. 224, 27 Shway Yoe’s The Burman, Nol. I.,p. 280, 
23 Op. cit. Yol. I. p. 284, 22 Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 286. 

80 Op. cit. Vol. I..p. 286. 31 Op, cit, Vol. IL p. 100. 

£2 Op, cit., Vol. II. p.:92. 38 Op, cit. Vol... p. 281. 

% Op. cit. Vol. I. p. 281. % Op, cit. Vol, I. p. 285. 

86 Op. cit. Vol. IE p. 59 87 Op. cit, Vol. IT. p. 151. 


88 Mrs. Gray’s Fourteen Months in. Canton, p. 442: 58 Gray’s China, Vol. IL.p. -84, 
40 Op. cit. Vol. IL. p. 85. - “1 Op, cit, Vol. IL. p. 18. 
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The Australians suppose that thickets, pools and rocks swarm with spirits.“ They 
believe that white men are the ghosts of dead Anustralians,*® and that the Kinir-Kinir or 
spirits of the departed, wander over the earth.“4 The Australians have crowds of spirits 
called Ingnas, who worry and trouble men. They throw heated stones and sit upon men 
as nightmares. The Australians believed in innumerable evil spirits. The ghosts of hostile 
or unburied dead filled heaven and earth and caused evil. Australians hated to name the dead, 
to go near a grave, orto dream, They did not attempt to propitiate with charms the spirits. 
The object of their rites was to counteract the power of the unfriendly spirits.* 


The Dayaks of Borneo and the Papuans of New Guinea believe in evil spirits of the clouds, 
the sea, the rocks, and the forests.47 Before cutting down a tree the Dayaks are careful to 
please Pulang Gana, the place-spirit.4* The Philippine Islanders see phantoms, called tialong, 
on the tree-tops. Children are carried off by their dead mothers who are vastly tall, with long 
hair, little feet, long wings, painted bodies and a peculiar smell. The Islanders shew the 
ghost-mothers to the Spaniards, but the Spaniards cannot see them. The Motus of New 
Guinea believe that the departed sometimes appear on earth. Children will run into the house 
and tell their widowed mother that their father has come back to see them; she goes to the 
door, and true enough sees her husband standing with his feet in the ground, as if he had risen 
out of it. She tries to catch hold of him, but he sinks back into the earth. The people do not 
cite these experiences as nursery tales. They firmly believe them, and in confirmation of these 
appearances appeal to the evidence of their own eyes. They also believe that when a person 
dies, the spirit of some departed friend comes to carry the spirit away.°° The health and lives 
of the Shoas and Gallas of North-East Africa are in the hands of a class of demons called Zar 
to whom tobacco smoke is as incense,®! 


In Madagascar, the spirits of the dead are supposed to dwell on lofty mountains. In the 
Lovale country, in the west of South Central Africa, inland from the Kongo River, men dress 
as sham devils and clear the wood of real spirits. In South Central Africa, one of the natives 
came close to Captain Cameron, and after a good look covered his face with his hands, and 
yelled. He had never seen a white man, and took Cameron for a devil. 54 The Bongos of the 
White Nile and other negroes hold that no good ever came froma spirit. The only thing they 
know about spirits is that they do harm. Jn Kulongo, near the White Nile, a great cavern is 
supposed to be full of spirits, Really it is full of bats and porcupines. Kafirs refuse to save 
a drowning man. They think the water-spirit has dragged him in.” 


In Mexico, women who diein child-bed are feared and honoured. After death they become 
spirits, and act as guardians or attendants of the sun. Formerly young men iried to cut off the 
hair of such women, and wizards to cut off the left arm.*8 The Mexicans deified all women 
who died in child-birth. Shrines decked with paper images were raised to their honour in every 
ward that had two streets. Once a year all persons sentenced to death were slain in honour of 
the goddess, that is, of the spirits of dead women. The spirits of these women moved through 
the air, and entered into people. They made children sick, sending paralysis and other sudden 
diseases. Their favourite haunt on earth was cross-roads, and on certain days of the year people 
would not go ont of the honse for fear of them. They were propitiated by offerings of bread 
and roasted maize.®® The wild tribes of Brazil live in constant fear of spirits. However brave in 





A : 
£2 Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, Vol. I. p. 286. ts Wallace’s Australasia, p. 100, 
44 Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Vol. VII. p. 250. 
45 Reville’s Les Religions des Pewples Non-Civilisés, Vol. IL. p. 154. 


46 Descripiwe Sociology, 3 Table 4. 47 Trans, By. Geog. Soc. April 1884, p. 210. 

48 Stratis Journal, June 1881, p. 147. 49 Careri in Churchill, Vol. IV. p. 480, 

6 Jour, Anthrop. Inst. Vol. VII. pp. 485, aa . 51 Elworthy’s The Evil Hye, p. 891. 

&2 Sibree’s Madagascar, p. 312. ; §3 Cameron’s Across Africa, Vol, II. p. 189. 

& Op, cit. Vol. IL, p. 146. a 55 Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa, Vol. I. p. 306. 
68 Op, cit. Vol. L. pp. 238-235. 57 Cunningham’s South Africa, p. =: 


58 Bancroft, Vol. ITI. p. 364, 58 Op. cié. Vol. III. p. 368. 
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war, @ Brazilian rarely goes out alone at night. They have numbers of spirits unconnected with 
material objects, The chief of these are Gourouperas (ill-natured spirits), who come under many 
forms and stir disputes among men; Yanchons like dwarfs or big dogs whose barking is heard 
in the storm, like the German and French wild chase, and Sponpiaras (sea spirits), who entice 
sailors on tothe rocks®® Several American tribes people earth, air, and sea with good and evil 
spirits.£! The Alaskas, or North American Eskimos, believe that as in life the mass counts little 
the mass of spirits do little good and little harm. Ther shew their presence only by a slight 
whizzing. Robust spirits make the ears to tingle with their demands for food. The still 
sturdier take their abode in some human body. The sturdiest, who when alive have been 
sorcerers, suicides or murderers, enter into bodies and so affect the owner of the body as to drive 
him mad or witless.62 The Zaparo Indians of South America fear that a woman who dies in 
child-bed comes back longing for her child ; they, therefore, bury the live child with the dead 
mother. The Americans thought Will-o-the Wisp a very dangerous spirit.64 In British 
Guiana, the Kenaimas, spirits who cause sickness, are much feared. They are driven out by 
healers or peatman, who in proof take a caterpillar out of the patient.® 


Among the ancients the Accadians or early Chaldeans (B. C, 4000-2000) had five classes of 
ill-wishing spirits: wéwgo second class spirits, alals destroyers, geguns (?) unknown, Zelals 
warriors, and maskin snarers.66 The Assyrians (B. C. 1200-800) and the Babylonians (B. C. 
800-530) believed that the world was swarming with bad little spirits who might be swallowed 
and cause disease.67 The Persians (B. C. 580-330) developed a system of guardian angels 80 
elaborate as to give rise to the saying — “An Angel falls in every raindrop.” © This theory 
of spirit-rule was adopted both for men and for countries by the Jews and to some extent by the 
New Testament. The Christian elaborated the idea. The poet Spencer (A. D. 1600) saw 
bright squadrons of golden-pinioned angels planted round men to guard them against foul 
fiends; and in later times (d. 1711) Bishop Ken has passed on the doctrine of the individual 
guardian.® , . 


Among the Greeks, the Stoics believed in countless immortal spirits that abounded in the 
air. The Romans had chimney spirits.7) The Roman Lars, or nobles in the original 
Fitruscan, were supposed to guard crossways and to watch houses. They were of two 
classes, public and private.?2 The Roman Lemures” were spirits either of all dead or of 
pad dead, generally of bad dead.?4 Among the Middle-Age Europe (1493-1541) spirits 
were Dases, spirits of wood; Enur, spirits of stones; Gnomes, under-ground spirits ; 
Lemures, water-spirits; Penates, fire-spirits; Sylphs, dwarfs; and Travames, ghosts.” 
The Germans believed in dwarf spirits called Kobold, Goblin and Bogie, also in Pottergeist, 
the knocking or death-watch spirits. According to one account (Conway’s, Demonology and 


Devil-lore, Vol. IL. p. 818) the Pottergeist are unwashed children whom Eve kept out of 
es nnn nnn 
60 Reville’s Les Religions des Pewples Non-Civiliscs, Vol. I. pp. 386, 370. 











61 Bancroft, Vol. III. pp. 112, 481. 62 Reclus’ Prim. Folhlore, p. 82. 

6 Jour, Anthrop. Inst. Vol. VIL. p. 507. 6£ Bancroft, Vol. IIT. p. 540. 

6 St, James's Budget, 7th December 1883, 66 Lenormant’s Chaldean Magic, pp. 26, 144. 
67 Black’s Folklore Medicine, p. 8. 6 Dabistan, Vol. III. p. 144. 

69 Seafield’s Dreams, Vol. I. p. 47. 70 Op. cit. Vol. I. p, 189. 


71 Pliny’s Natural History, Book xxxvi. Chap. 27. 

72 Riley’s Trans. of Ovid's Fasti, p. 74. According to Douce (Dance of Death, p. 3) the Larvoe or Lares, unless 
eared for, were apt to become unfriendly. . 

78 Bestivals in honour of the Lemures, or evil dead, were held in Rome onthe 9th, llth and 18th May. The 
details illustrate the fear of spirits. The temples of the gods were shut to keep out the spirits; no marriage took 
place for fear of their unfriendly influence. In’ the festival the people walked bare foot, because spirits would be 
enraged by leather, washed hands tliree times, and threw black beans, which spirits disliked. 

% Cunningham’s Classical Dictonary. 

15 Briswell’s Varia, p. 188. Reginald Scott’s Discovery of Witchcraft, p. 415; Notes and Queries, Fifth Series, 
Vol, VIL. p. 78. Jamieson (Scottish Dichonary, 3. v. * Elfmill ’’) gives the following classes of Saxon spirits % 
munt elfen (hill elves), wunder elfen (field elves), wylde elfen (moor elves}, dun elfen (hill elves), water eljin 
(water elves), sae elfen (sea elvas). Compare Scott’s Border Misdstretsy, Vol. IL. p. 110, 1810 Edn. 
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God’s sight.” The Skandinavians believed in spirits called Duergar who lived in hills.77 Among 
the Fins and among the Samoiedes of North-West Siberia every object is full of small spirits 
called Maahinen, that is, earth-spirits. These spirits have powerover everything. Under their 
influence crops grow, cows yield milk, and milk yields butter.” In return milk and 
other good things are set apart for the Maahinen. Dolls also are made for them, because 
when the Maahinen go into any object and feel at home in it, they are kindly, and act as 
guardians.” In Russia, the worship of the great spirit of cold, of which trace remains in the 
English Jack Frost, continnes.8® The Croatians believe in spirits called Vilas, who float about 
and make storm and flood.8! In North and North-East Hurope, the belief in the forest spirit 
Rusialki, the wicked souls of unbaptised girls, is general. The Slavs pray :— “Oh Rusialki, 
touch not our crowns,” 82 But the terror of Rusialki pales before the Vampire, which is 
believed to be the spirit of a wizard or heretic, who, from his lodging in some corpse, steals in 
at night and sucks the blood of the living. The corpse in which the Vampire lodges should 
be taken out of the grave, a white thorn stake driven through the corpse at @ single stroke, and 
the corpse burnt. Another leading Russian spirit is Domovoi, the house-spirit, who, though 
he bears the blame of any domestic mishap, is of the guardian or helpful class like the English 
Brownie or Robin Goodfellow.*4 In Brittany, in West France, in 1825, a class of tiny spirits 
called Gawrics danced and made passers dance among the standing stones, which were known 
as the Giant’s Dance.% 


The fairy spirits of the Irish were Shefro, Chericaune, Banshee, Phooka, Merrow, 
Dullahan, and Fir-darrig. The name Shefro was a generic name for the elves who 
lived in troops or communities, and were popularly supposed to own castles or mansions. 
The Chericaune was distinguished by his solitary habits. The Banshee, an attendant fairy or 
spirit, mourned the death of any member of a family to which she attached herself. The 
Phooka appears tobe a modification of Robin Goodfellow or Puck. The Merrow was a mermaid. 
The Dullahan was a malicious sullen spirit or goblin, and the Fir-darrig a little merry red man. 


Old England (1000-1400) was full of fairies.®? Among them were Lads, Radiant Boys, 
Silky, Pick-tree Brag, Padfoot, Barguest, and Powries and Dunkers who inhabit forts.8° In 
the twelfth centary, Gervase of Tilbury found in England, Porttini, goblins who leaped on 
horses and set the riders astray, Follets who were harmless, and Incubus which was the Roman 
Fawn. In 1290, a cavern in a castle of Lord Gifford was called Boh, that is, Hobgoblin, 
Hall. The English catechism of the fifteenth century states thatsome of the angels who 
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76 Scott’s Demonolgy and Witchcraft, -p. 121. Tylor (Primitive Culture, Vol, I. p. 144) gives six classes, in 
Middle-Age Europe — fire, air, earth, water, under-earth, light-flyers, 
7 Scott’s Border Minstrelsy, p. 441. 
78 Compare Coleridge on the functions of the higher nature-spirits : — 
“ Some nurse the infant diamond in the mine, 
Some roll the genial juices through the oak ; 
Some drive the mutinous clouds to clash in air, 
And rushing on the storm with whirlwind speed, 
Yoke the red lightnings to their volleying car.” 

78 Reville’s Les Religions des Peuples Non-Civilisés, Vol. IL. p. 214. These are notable instances of the two 
laws: (a) a dollisanidol; (6) a guardian is a squared or housed fiend. 

8¢ Ralston’s Russian Folktales, p. 214. $1 ‘Victor Tissot’s Unknown Hungary, Vol, I. p. 287, 

82 Folklore Record, Vol. IV. p. 56, 

*8 Student's Eney., “ Vampire.” The union of two experiences compels the belief in the Vampire, (1st) The 
common grief fora young man or woman wasting in consumption as if the blood which is the life was sucked out of 
them. (2nd) The oceasional unearthing of along dead corpse from which when cut fresh blood flows, The sense 
seams to be: the guardian white-thorn stake prisons the Vampire, and with the corpse the Vampire’s power is 
consumed, In Bulgaria, it is believed that any one may become a Vampire over whom a cat or a boy jumps or.a 
bird flies: that is, when they are above him an evil spirit may pass from the boy or the cat or the bird into the | 
person overleapt, and so the spirit may become a Vampire. 

% Ralston’s Russtan Songs, p, 124; Hriglishwoman in Russia, p. 161. 

85 Hone’s Every Day Book, Vol. IT. p. 981. %8 Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 568, 
‘% Leslie's Barly Races.of Scotland, Vol, I. p, 106, & Henderson’s Folk-Lore, pp. 256, 267-274, 

8° Tyrwhitt’s Chaucer, p.' 189, % Sharpe’s Wilchcraft, p, 24. 
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were cast out of heaven were scent into hell, some reigned in the sky, some in the earth, some in 
the waters, and some in the woods.®! The Rosicrusians (A. D. 1600?) peopled the air with 
Sylphs, the earth with Gnomes, the fire with Salamanders, and the water with Nymphs. Boh 
or Hobgoblin was afterwards, or at least was better, known as Puck or as Robin Good-fellow. 
Shakespeare (1600) describes Robin as a shrewd and a knavish sprite, who frights the maidens 
of the villagers and skims milk. He sometimes labours with the quern or hand-mill, makes the 
churning of the breathless housewife useless, works the drink so that it bears no barm, and 
misleads night wanderers, langbing at the harm. In England, abont 1620, the leading spirits 
were genli, fauns, satyrs, wood nymphs, foliots, fairies, robin good-fellows, and trulls.°%* The 
bigger kind of spirits were hob-goblins, who ground corn, cut wood and mended iron. In 
Welsh mines, in 1750, fairies were often heard at work, They were friendly and guided the 
human miners to rich veins.86 Jn 1800, a demon called Barguest, haunted Yorkshire lanes and 
forboded death.°? In 1830, bogles (bug a scare crow) drove all traffic from the Gallows Lane 
at Lincoln? During the last three hundred years English poets have maintained the belief in 
countless spirits. According io Milton (1660) :—“ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the 
earth unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep.’® And two hundred and fifty years 
later, in spite of the desolation of progress, the poet eye of Coleridge had the same vision as 
Milton : — “ Oh ye numberless and rapid iravellers, what ear unstunned, what sense unmad- 
dened, might bear up against ihe rushing of your congregated wings ?’’100 


So mavy forms of the devil do the seventeenth century witch-trials shew thatit seems the 
devil might alone people the earth, Man in many forms, beautiful women, youths, priests, and 
black men: of animals the cat, toad, rabbit, pie, rat, dog, deer, ass, and snake: of birds the 
crow, kite, chicken, magpie, goose, and duck: of insects the bee, fly, and flea: of other shapes 
a winged child, a ball, a hay-stack, a tree-trunk, and a coach wheel. These seem a collection 
of the leading objects which in former times were believed tobe spirit-homes,! In seventeenth 
century Scotland, among the noble army of spirits held in respect and constantly seen were 
devils, bull-beggars, witches, elves, hags, faeries, Satyrs, Pans, Fawns, Sylvans, Kit with the 
Caustic, Tritons, centaurs, dwarfs, giants, imps, calcars (?), conjurers, nymphs, changlings 
Incubus, Robin Good-fellow, the man in the oak, the hell waine, the fire-drake, the pickle, Tom 
Thumb, Hob-Goblin, Tom Tumbler, Boneless, and others.2 In Scotland, in 1670, the common 
péople called familiars white Devils. They were the same as the useful spirits formerly known 
as Brownie and Robin Good-fellow. They passed as human beings. Sharpe tells of a lady who 
had a little old serving man, Ethert, who was really a familiar. Beaumont, about the saine 
time, had two familiars to wait on him, brown women three feet high in black net-work gowns 
and white caps with Jace.4 In Europe, at this time (1650), were seven good and seven bad 
familiars or evil genii, The good genii adapted themselves to the character of each person’s soul. 
They suggested good, but if the soul preferred evil the seven good genii gave place to their seven 
evil companions. In Scotland, in the county of Kireudbright, in 1780, people firmly believed 
in ghosts, hob-goblins, fairies, elves, witches, and wizards. The ghosts and spirits often appeared 
at night. The people used many charms and incantations to preserve themselves, their cattle 
and houses from the malevolence of witches, wizards and evil spirits, and believed in the 
beneficial effects of these charms, They frequently saw the devil, who made wicked attacks 
upon them when they were engaged in their religions exercises. They believed in benevolent 








1 Skeat’s Piers the Ploughman, p.110. 92 Op. cit. p. 110. 

8 Midsummer Nighi’s Dream, Act II. Scene I. p. 99. % Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 124. 

% Burton’s dnatomy of Melancholy, p. 124. 

9 Gentleman's Magazine Library, “ Popular Superstitions,” pp. 152-154. 

87 Hone’s Everyday Book, Vol, II. p. 557; Demonology and Witchcraft, p. 98. 
8 Gentleman’s Magazine Library, ‘“ Manners and Customs,”’ p. 32. 

% Paradise Lost, Book iv. line 677. 100 Tragedy of Remorse, Act I. Scene 2. 

1 Compare Notes and Quertes, Vol. V. pp. 421-428, Fifth Series. 

2 Reginald Scott’s Discovery of Witchcraft, p. 122. 8 Sharpe’s Witcheraft in Scotland, p. 142. 

£ Op. cit. p. 218, 5 Reginald Scott's Discovsry of Witchcraft, p. 496. 
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spirits, whom they termed Brownies, who went about at night and performed for them some part 
of their domestic labour, such as threshing and winnowing their corn, spinning, and churning. 
They fixed branches of the mountain ash or the narrow-leaved service tree above the stalls of 
their cattle to preserve them from the evil effects of elves and witches. In the Highlands of 
Scotland, there was a lake called Lochn-an-Spoiradan, the Loch of Spirits. In the lake two 
spirits frequently made their appearance — the horse and the water-bull. The mermaid was 
another spirit. Before the rivers were swelled by heavy rains she was often seen, and was 
considered a fore-sight of drowning. Celtic mythology added a fourth spirit. When water 
is agitated by violent currents of wind, and spray is swept from its surface and driven 
before the blast, or whirled im circling eddies high in the air, the people consider the spin- 
drift the child of the angry blast and call it Mariach Shine, the Rider of the Storm.’ 
Suffolk people believe in mermaids who live in ponds, and mothers use the name 
mermaid to flighten their children. Waldron heard the following mermaid story from 
an Isle of Man fisherman: — “ During the time that Oliver Cromwell usurped the govern- 
ment of England few ships resorted to this island, which gave the mermen and mermaids 
frequent opportunities of visiting the shore. On moonlight nights they have been seen 
combing their hair, bnt as sconas any one came near they jumped into the water. Some 
people, who lived near the shore, spread nets and watched for their approach, only one 
was taken, who proved to bea female. She was very lovely; above the waist she resembled a 
fine young woman, and below all was fish with fins and a spreading tail. She was carried to a 
house and used tenderly; but, although they set before her the best of provisions, she could 
not be prevailed on to eat or drink, neither could they get a word from her. They kept her 
three days; but, perceiving that she began to look very ill and fearing that some calamity 
would befall the island if they kept her till she died, they opened the door, when she raised 
herself on her tail and glided with incredible swiftness to the sea-side. Her keeper followed 
her at a distance, and saw her plunge into the water.’ It is customary in Yorkshire for 
people to sit and watch in the church porch on St. Mark's Eve, April 25th, from eleven 
e’clock at night till one in the morning. The third year (for this watch must be kept thrice) 
the watchers are supposed to see the ghosts of all who are to die the next year pass into the 
church, infants and young children not able to walk roll along the pavement.!9 In 1800, Sir 
Walter Scott noticed that the belief in spirits who inhabited the air and the water was still 
general in Scotland.’ In England, the Gypsies keep alive the belief in spirit swarms. 
Gipsy boys at dawn see little men and carriages sitting in oak branches, beautifully dressed 
in green, white and other colours.! 


In connection with the numbers and swarms of spirits it is to be noted that instead of the 
six or seven spirits which in modern Hnrope are supposed to lodge in the human body, namely, 
lite, wind, soul, spirit, conscience, genius, and heredity, acccrding to earlier ideas, spirits or at 
least the greater spirits include swarms of distinct beings. The experience of conscience, or the 
voice of conscience, has been accepted as one of the strongest grounds for believing in more than 
one indwelling spirit. The Christian poet, Herrick (1660, Poems, Hd. 1869, Vol. I. p.159), makes 
conscience a God in man, agreeing with the saying in the Emperor Akbar’s (A.D.1600) religion :— 
“ Deep in our soul lives the true agent God withont equal who raises a stormy strife to stir us 
to the search of truth.” The Arab who has heard the voice describes it as the voice of Hatif 
the crier, a species of jinn.4 The Hindu hasa strong sense of the divisibility of spirit. 
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6 Brand’s Popular Antiyuittes, Vol, I. p. xvi. T Op. cit. Vol. IT. p. 377. 

8 Chambers’s Book of Days, p. 678, ® Brand’s Popular Antiquities, Vol. ITI. p. 413. 
19 Op. cit, Vol. I. p. 198. ; 1 Note M to Lay of the Last Minstrel, 

12 Groome’s In Gipsy Tents, p. 286. 3 Dabistan, Vol, ITI. p. 130. 


lt Arabian Life in the Middle Ages, p. 45. 

% This law is not so clear to the fishers of Nairne in Scotland, who (Guthrie’s Old Seotch Customs, p, 96) object 
to more than one couple being married at the same time, as there would be a struggle who would be’ first to leave 
the church, because the first to leave would carry away the blessing, 
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In a Hindu temple some of the spirits, or some of the spirit of the object worshipped, passes 
into every portion of the sweetmeats which are handed to the worshippers. So an epidemic is 
a spirit which can divide itself endlessly and pass into the bodies of the whole population of 
a city or country. Compare, among the Jews, in the Old Testament (Numbers, xiv. 25): — 
‘The Lord took the spirit that was on Moses and put it upon the seventy elders and they 
prophesied.” And in the New Testament (St. Luke, viii. 27; St. Mark, v. 9): two thousand 
devils pass out of a man who is described as having only one devil. The experience of the 
spirit that suddenly sways a gathering of men, of cattle, or of other animals, makes easy the 
belief in the divisibility of spirit. A large gathering may be possessed by the guardian spirit, and 
yet the spirit in the guardian be undiminished. Part of a witch’s familiar or house-spirit may 
goand worry some one and still not forsake its black cat or other everyday home. A similar 
experience explains such phrases!® ag “the Spirit or Genius of the Age,’ which seems a 
trace of the belief that!’ like every planet each age is under the influence of some special 
spirit. Another case of spirit divided and yet unlessened is Glamour. “Glamour,” says 
Napier,!§ “is a witch-powcr which makes the people see whatever the witch wishes them to 
see.’ The spirit of the witch passes into each of the crowd, and looking through their eyes 
makes them see as the witch wishes, the witch’s spirit being all the time unlessened in the 


witch’s body. 


Again, among the Hindus, swarms of spirits constantly pass into the great Gods or Guardians. 
The Almighty is the home of spirits; Ganpati, the leader of the hosts, has a host in himself; 
Mahidey has his 1,000 names. His worshippers welcome Khandoba with the shout “ yelkot, 
seven crores.’ The experience in the death of a man — the fading of the warmth, the ceasing 
of the pulse, the failure of breath, the disappearance of the image from the eyeball, seem to 
imply the departure of a set of distinct sprits.! 


Two other classes — strangers and enemies — have added to the hosts of evil spirits, 
Iu most countriesand at most times, as in Germany, where fiend means foe, enemies have been con- 
sidered either devils or devil-possessed. The Chinese call all strangers devils ; the Tartarretorts 
by speaking of the Chinaman as a dév or magician.2? Mr. Conway finds in the demons, in which 
men have believed, a catalogue of the obstacles in the fight of life. He holds that the number of 
survivals or custom traces of a demon pretty faithfully shew the degree to which the special evil 
the devil represents affected the early mau. Conway arranges his demons or early unfriendly 
forces under twelve heads : ~ hunger, heat, cold, physical convulsions, destructive animals, human 
enemies, barrenness, obstacles, river or hill, illusion, darkness, disease, death. This grouping 
of early spirits seems artificial. The early man dreads not the head ofa class of spirits: he 
dreads the attacks of individual spirits, generally ancestral. The un-moral demon who rules 
a class of facts corresponds to the un-moral guardians, the gods of the Védas or of Greece 
and Rome. So the immoral devil belongs to the same later stage as the moral God or guardian 
of the Jew and Christian. With the teaching of universal experience the whole world became 
spirit-ruled and spirit-explained. Again, as knowledge and power grow spirits retire. In one 
branch after another spirit i8 replaced by law. Spirit fades from plant and animal: it stays 
in man because man’s consciousness seems to imply at least a two-fold nature — body and 
mind. Even in the thought of man the domain of spirit keeps shrinking. Disease, even 
madness, is physical, dreams are children of the body, passions are not prompted from withont, 
sin is not spirit-possession, desire is not a fiend’s hint, humour is not a demon’s chuckle, 
neither freshness nor skill is genins-caused. In spite of this steady drawing in of the borders of 


16 Brown’s Christian Morals, Vol. I. p. 26. 17 Henry Vaughan (1660), Poems, Ed. 1983, p. 7. 


18 Napier’s Folk-Lore, p, 132. 
19 Hindu doctors (Wise’s Hindu Medicine, p. 208) consider 


reference to this subject comes more suitably under “ Funeral Rites.” ; ss 
20 Shea’s Barly Kings of Persia, p.58, note 1. The idea that the stranger is a spirit appears in the wide-spread 


belief that, at the skirts of traffic, far-travelled traders deal with spirits. Compare De Guignes Huns, Vol. I. p. 139, 
21 Moncure Conway's Demonology and Devil-Lore, Vol. I. p. 85. 
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spirit-land the belief remains that, unlike other animals, man has a two-fold nature — body 
and mind. 


The earliness of the belief, that there is one or many spirits in man, suggests that this 
experience is the base of all belief in spirit. Before you have the idea ot a disembodied spirit 
you must have the idea of an embodied spirit. But the early man’s idea of himself is probably 
a spirit haunt. He knows the spirits in life pushing him to pleasure, to sin, to passion, 
haunting him with strange ideas. He sees them in life, the image in the eye, the warmth, 
the breath, the pulse in the breast, wrist and heel. He sees proofs of them at death when the 
eye grows glassy, the warmth cools, the pulse flutters and ceases. The conclusion seems to be : 
the idea of an embodied spirit starts earlier and will last longer than the idea of a dis- 
embodied spirit, In the development of spirit ideas the relation between the spirit in a man 
and the spirit in an animal has undergone one important change. The spirit in manis now 
supposed to be distinct from the spirit in animals. Among Hindus an old-fashioned groom 
keeps talking to his horse, apparently never doubting that the horse understands. So the 
Bakhtyari or South Persian highlander talks toa lion ashe would talk toa human foe: 
‘©O cat of Ali, Iam the servant of Ali, pass by my house by the head of Ali.” 


"(To be continued. ) 
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SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLORE OF THE the king himself satin one of the pans, when 


TELUGUS. 
By G. R. SuBpRaMIAn PANTULU. 
(Continued from p. 282.) 
XL. 


By far the best of monarchs that wielded sway 
over the Nishada country was King Sibi, who 
was the type of virtue, a weli-wisher of his sub- 
jects. He would even forego his life to protect 
the refugee. Once upon a time the Gandarvas 
began praising his talents and virtuous qualities 
at the Court of their king Dévéndra, who heard 
them, and, coming toa resolve to put them to 
test, assumed the form of a hawk and called upon 
his friend Agni to take the form ofa dove. The 
hawk, then, pursuing the dove, reached the earth. 
The dove came to King Sibi andsaid:— O King! 
there comes a hawk to put anend to me, and 
make me its prey. Shield me.” So saying, he 
took refuge. Not long after, the hawk approach- 
ed the king and said:— “Itis unfair of you to 
protect my prey, for that will lead to my certain 
death. Refrain, therefore, from protecting the 
dove.” To which the king replied that he would 
give the dove’s weight of flesh from his body, 
instead of the dove itself. The hawk consented 
to the proposal. The king thereupon brought 
scales, put the dove on one pan and his flesh 
onthe other, and seeimg that even a great quantity 
of his flesh did not equally balance the dove’s. 


$8 Layard’s Karly Adventures, p. 445. 


the scales were rendered equal. Whereupon the 
hawk and the dove thoaght very highly of the 
king, assumed their own forms, stood before the 
king, praised him, conferred certain boons on him 
and went to their respective worlds. 

Moral :— Good men will even forego their lives 
in order to protect those who trust in them. 


XLI.? 


Narada, the greatest of Rishis, was once upon 
a time, while on a visit to Nandikésvara, request- 
ed by him to narrate any important news he had 
of the Iékas ( worlds), whereupon he informed 
him of the stories told by the two and thirty 
images on the throne of Vikramarka. 

In Védanarayanapura Agrahara there lived 
a Brahman, Vishnusarma by name, who had four 
sons, Yajnandrayana, Védandrayana, Virandvré- 
yana, and Chandrasarma. The first three were 
thoroughly conversant with Vedic literature and 
al] the sdstras, and displayed their learning at the 
courts of various kings, receiving very valuable 
presents ; while the fourth, as he was not in- 
structed in any of the sciences, acted as their 
servant. Matters went on thus for some time, 
till the fourth son became disgusted with 
his lot and resolving to visit foreign parts for 
the purpose of becoming educated, left his 
home at dead of night without telling any- 
one. The next evening he reached the bank of 


3 [It may be taken as certain that this is a translation from a local Mahdtmya or some such MS. — Ep.] 
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@ Yiver near an (aco ee performed his daily 
ablutions in it, and came out to perform the 
japa alone. 


A Brahmarikshasa, dwelling in an adjacent 
pipal-tree, assumed the form of a Brahman, 
descended from the tree and stood before Chan- 
drasarma, and enquired who he was; whereupon 
Chandrasarma, thinking him to be a Brahman 
of the adjacent agrdéhdra, told him his errand 
and his story. The Brahmaradkshasa then 
said:—‘‘ Well then, you are intent upon learn- 
ing.” Chandrasarma, right glad of the turn 
events-had taken, consented to receive instruc- 
tion from the supposed Brahman, who thereupon 
“appeared to him in his true colours and asked him 
not to be afraid of him. Butfor all that Sarma? 
shook with fear, and shut his eyes, and so the 
Brahmarakshasa immediately resumed the form 
of a Brahman, consoled Chandrasarma, took 
him up to the top of the pipal-tree, taught 
him without a moment’s stop,—without sleep 

or food for six months, — and then informed him 
that he was rid of his curse. He himself would 
now go ona Visit to Banaras, bui Sarma was at 
perfect liberty to go home, being completely 
trained in all the sciences, and ere long 
would rise to a very prominent position, and 
he further blessed him with four very intelligent 
sons. Chandrasarma thereupon enquired of his 
preceptor the circumstances under which he 
— became a Brahmarikshasa, and why he had to go 
on a visit to Bandras. To which the latter re- 
plied :—"*I was living sometime ago at Sarasvati- 
pura, on the banks of the Krishné, and learnt the 
various sciences. While there, a Brahman pupil 
visited the place and requested me to instruct him 
in some of the sciences, which I refused to do, 
feeling very proud of my learning, and so my 
would-be pupil became very much infuriated and 
said :—=' Reserve your learning to yourself; you 
need not teach me at all: I shall learn from 
some other person,’ and cursed me to become a 
Brahmarékshasa. Quaking with fear, I re- 
quested him to- inform me how best I could 
be relieved of the curse. And he replied:— 
‘ After some time, Chandrasarma, a Brahman, 
intent upon learning, will visit foreign parts. 
You will accidentally meet him on the bank of 
a yiver. He will learn the various sciences 
from FOU, é and if you will then visit Baniras and 
bathe in the sacred waters of the Ganges, you 
will be relieved of your curse and become a 
Brahman once more.’ I therefore became a 
Brahmardkshasa and took up my abode in yonder 
ptpal-tree, eagerly awaiting your arrival As 
I have i Bayo arimacted you he ee eee you in all the sciences, I shall 
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now go on a visit to Banaras to rid myself of 
the curse. Chandrasarma then took a different 
route, as he had forgotten the way by which 
he came to the pfpal-tree, and while going 
through the palace street of Ujayini, saw the 
house of a public woman and mistook it for a 
Brahman’s quarters, and as he was very tired, 
having had neither sleep nor food for six months 
past, went in, spread his upper garment on the 
verandah and quietly went to sleep. Not long 
after the house-owner’s daughter came out, 
perceived the sleeping person, and thinking that 
he would be a fit husband for herself went in 
and informed her mother of the fact with 
great glee. 


The mother, intent upon appropriating the 
new-comer’s money, came out to see if he were 
a wealthy man, and perceiving him to be a poor 
Brahman, became enraged at her daughter. But 
the daughter gave a deaf ear to her mother’s 
words, and insisted on possessing the Brahman. 
The mother consented, as she was unable to win her 
daughter over to her arguments. The Brahman 
did not rise the next morning, nor did he move 
a muscle. This made the mother inform the 
king of what had transpired, who immediately 
sent the palace doctors to the spot. They felt 
the pulse of the sleeping person, and went 
and informed the king that as, for some reason or 
other, he had had neither food nor sleep for six 
months past, his body should be smeared all over 
with boiled rice for some time, and if this were 
repeated fora time, he would enjoy the honey- 
heavy dew of slumber and would rise. After six - 
months’ tending, according to the doctors’ 
advice, Chandrasarma rose one fine morning 
just as an ordinary person would, who had 
enjoyed a very refreshing sleep. Then he began 
to think :—‘* Whose house j is this? Who is this 
girl? What brought me here? But what care 
I for all this?” He was preparing to go his 
own way, when the girl taking hold of the 
hem of his garment asked him:—‘‘ Are you 
going to quit me? I have been eagerly waiting 
for you and tending you for these six months. 
You are my husband: I am your wife.” On 
hearing this, the Brahman replied:—‘Iam a 
Brahman and you a Sidra, this sort of talk 
is, therefore, unfair of you. What haveI to do 
with you?” So saying, he rose, but the girl 
accompanied him closely wheresoever he went. 
The matter was reported by the townsfolk to the 

king, who summoned the Brahman and the Stdra 
girl before him,and as he was not able to effect a 
compromise between them, he invited a certain 
number of the best pandits and requested them 
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to judge of the affair, who pacified Chandra- 
sarma by saying that a Brahman is at liberty to 
marry from among all the four castes. 


The king then married Chandrasarma first to 
his puréhit’s daughter, then to his own daughter, 
thirdly to the daughter of the wealthiest mer- 
chant of the locality, and lastly to the gil 
in question, As the king had no male issue, 
he transferred one-half of ‘hig kingdom with the 
necessary army to Chandrasarma, retained him 
at his own place and lived happily. Chandra- 
sarma had four lodgings prepared for his four 
wives, kept each of them in a separate house, 
performed his daily ablutions in the house of 
his Brahman wife, and lived happily, not swerving 
from the injunctions laid down in the Séstras. 
Sometime after the king died and as he had left 
no sons, Chandrasarma was installed king of 
the whole realm by the ministers, purdhits, and 
the people. He had by his Brahman wife a son 
named Yaruruchi:; by the second, Vikramarka; 
by the third, Bhatti; and by the fourth, Hari. 
All the four sons were well educated. Chandra- 
sarma being very much pleased with the noble 
qualities of Vikramarka, and as he was moreover 
the collateral grandson of the late monarch, 
installed him king and made Bhatti his premier. 
Vikramarka then prayed to the goddess, Kali, 
who, being greatly pleased with his severe austeri- 
ties, appeared before him and granted him a, boon, 
that he would rule for one thousand years, that 
neither gods, spirits, demons nor giants should 
be able to vanquish him, and that he would 
meet his death by the hand of a child, born to a 

girl thirteen months old. Vikramarka then came 
home and informed Bhatti of whathad transpired, 
when the latter said that he would extend the 
period of the life of Vikramarka by an additional 
one thousand years. On his questioning the 
former how he was able to grant the boon, Bhatti 
replied :—“ The goddess Kalt has blessed you that 
you should rule for one thousand years. Rule 
oyer the kingdom for six months and travel over 
the world for the other six months, so that by the 
time you have ruled for one thousand years, 
you = practically live for two thousand 
years.” Vikramarka was gr eatly pleased with 
the tactics of Bhatti and did as directed. He 
became afterwar ds one of the world’s best 
rulers. 


Once upon a time a sannydsin came to Vikra- 
marka, blessed him and gave him a fruit. The 
same thing was repeated day after day and the 
king used to give it over to his steward. On a 
certain day the fruit was given by the king to a 
monkey standing near, and when the latter bit a 
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portion of it, a large number of diamonds fell 
out of the fruit. The king was wonderstruck 
and called upon the steward to produce the 
fruit entrusted to him. On their being produced 
and broken open, the king found to his utter 
amazement an additional aumber of diamonds. 
The king, feeling very pleased with the sannydsin, 
enquired of his errand, when the latter in. 
formed him that he was intent upon performing a 
great tapas, that he needed therefore the king’s 
help and that he would tell him the business, 
should he (the king) come to hig abode on the 
fifteenth day from that date at dead of night. 
He would then help him, for his fapag would 
be fulfilled. The king consented and dressed 
himself like a warrior, and, with sword in 
hand, went to the spot, appeared respectfully be- 
fore the sannydsin and asked him what he wanted 
him to do. The sannydsin said:—*O king! you 
do not fail to abide by your promise. I am 
very glad you have come here. Whenever I 
intend to perform a tapas, one Béthdéla throwa 
as many obstacles as he can in the way, and 
never allows it to reach completion, As you 

ave the strongest and bravest of men, if you will 
bring Béthala here, tied hand and foot, there 
will be no one to throw obstacles in the way of 
my tapas. If you talk to Béthila while bringing 
him here, he will assuredly run away. You should 
therefore not talk to him at all.” Vikramarka 
then enquired the whereabouts of Béthala, 
went and tied him up and carried him on his 
back. Béthéla sqid to him that he would put 
him a question which if he knowingly failed to 
answer, would break his head into a thousand 
pleces :—~ 


“O king! In days long gone by there lived a 
king named Yasakéthu, who held sway over 
Sébhavatipura according to the dharmas laid 
down in the Sdstras. Olose to the town was 
a temple of the goddess Kali, to whom the towns- 
folk were in the habit of performing jdtras year 
after year. Once, while the women of the town 
were bathing in the temple tank, Dhavala, a 
washerman of another town, while going to 
Sobhavatipura on business, passed through the 
temple and saw the women bathing. He fell in 
love with one of them, and hid himself in a ¢er- 
tain quarter, and not being able to bear the finely- 
pointed darts of Cupid, followed her to a little 
distance from her home, promising, meanwhile, 
to offer the goddess Kali his head a few days 
after the accomplishment of his cherished object. 
He was terribly love-sick, and did not go to 
Sébhévatipura at all, but went home and became 
more and more emaciated day byday. His parents, 
who learnt the whole affair, enquired of their son of 
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the whereabouts of the girl, went and negotiated 
with the girl’s parents and effected a marriage 
between the two. A few days after this the girl’s 
parents sent her to her mother-in-law. Some- 
time afterwards, they sent their son to inform 
the boy’s parents and bring his brother-in-law and 
sister to their house. Dhavala’s parents were 
very glad, and sent their son and daughter-in-law 
with the new-comer. They set out, and while 
resting themselves a little on the way near the 
temple of the goddess Kali, Dhavala went in 
and offered his head as a sacrifice to the goddess, 
as he had promised, and died. The new- 
comer, who was eagerly awaiting the arrival of 
his brother-in-law, not seeing him come out, 
went into the temple, and to his utter disappoint- 
ment and sorrow saw his brother-in-law lying 
there dead, and died himself. The girl, amazed 
at both her husband and her brother not coming 
out for so long a time, went into the temple, and 
was wholly immersed in sorrow and was about to 
slay herself, when the goddess Kali appeared 
before her and said that she was pleased with her 
chastity, and that it was unfair of her to venture 
on suicide, and said further that if the two heads 
of the slain be brought and attached to the other 
parts of the bodies, they would once more come 
to life. In her haste she brought the head of her 
husband and attached it to the body of her bro- 
ther aiid ice versd,and they both rose up. She 
was now on the horns of a dilemma, and did 
not know what to do.” Béthala then asked 
Vikramarka who should be taken to husband 
by the girl. Vikramarka replied that, as the 
head is the most essential part of the whole 
body, to whatsoever body the head of her husband 
was attached, that man should become her 
husband. Béthila upon this immediately disap- 
peared. 

Béthila, however, was once more fetched, and 
he again began to tella story. “There remained 
with Sakatasringa, king of Mallikapura, with- 
out a moment’s severance, his attendant, Kér- 
pataka by name. Once upon a time, the king 
set out on a hunting excursion with his large 

aymy to a wood, mounted a horse, went with 
Karpataka to an uninhabited place a great dis- 
tance off, and being very much fatigued, rested 
under the leafy spreading branches of a huge barh 
tree, when Karpataka brought and gave him two 
fruits of the emblic myrobalan (amalaka). The 
king then went home, and sometime after in- 
formed KA&rpataka that he had conceived a 
passion for the daughter of the king of Simha- 
ladvipa (Ceylon), and wanted him to arrange 
for a marriagé between them. Kaérpataka set 
ail in a merchant vessel, ‘which unfortunately 
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was wrecked and all the people perished. Kar- 

pataka alone, while swimming with the greatest 

difficulty, caught hold of a twig which carried 
him to Nagaléka, where he saw a temple to Durg&, 
at which he rested. He there saw a number 
of Naga girls visiting the temple, worshipping the 
goddess, and dancing and singing. He conceived 
a passion for one among the number, and commu- 
nicated it to her maid-servants, who in turn 
informed the lady. The lady seemed to agree 
to the proposal and wanted K4rpataka to bathe 

ina tank near by. No sooner was that done 
than he found himself, to his utter amaze- 
ment, floating in the tank of Malliképura. He 
then informed the king of what had transpired. 
The king thereupon wanted Karpataka to shew 
him the woman. The whole route was re-traversed 
and the woman in thetemple to Durg& wasshewn, 
The girl with whom Karpataka had fallen in love, 
fell in love with the king, and told him that she 
would supply him with everything, if he should 
fulfil her cherished object. The king thereupon 
told her that KArpataka was his son, a fair-look- 
ing, intelligent young man, a person who would 
act up to his promise, cost whatever it might, and 
that she should marry and live comfortably with 
him, to which she consented. The king took hold 
of Karpataka’s hand, and saying that the union 
effected between the latter and the Naga girl was 
equal to one of the amalakas given him, and ° 
that he should do some service for the other fruit, 
went and immersed himself in the waters of the 
tank, and reached his capital safe. Karpataka 
then lived happily with the girl.” Béthila 
then asked Vikramarka: —— ‘* Which of them did 
the greatest good ? * To which Vikramarka 
replied that it is but natural for a servant to do 
good to his master, but the master repaid him 
the good, thinking very highly of the servant’s 

services — that must be considered the greatest. 
Béth&la, on hearing this, once more disappeared. 


 Béethdla was again brought, and again began to 
varratea story. “ In dayslong gone by there lived 
at Vijayanagara a king named Danduvakésa, 
who married Satyavrata, and was so wholly 
immersed in the luxuries of her charms that 
he was practically dead to the outer world. 

Tirthadarsi, his minister, was then guiding the 
helm of the State. It was rumoured abroad, 

however, that the minister had appropriated the 
State to himself, and- he, not being able to 
endure the calumny, went away toa foreign place. 

The king then entrusted his government to 
another minister of his, and pursued his old habits. 
After wandering through various countries, 
Trthadaréi reached a port, contracted friend- 
ship with a merchant there, and remained always 
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with him. One day the merchant informed him 
that he was about to set sail to an island afar off, 
and asked him to look after his affairs till he 
returned. The minister thereupon said that he 
would accompany the merchant, as he could not 
endure the pangs of separation. They both went 
on board the vessel, and saw a very beautiful 
woman onanisland. On being questioned by the 
minister who she was, the merchant replied that 
he did not know, but that he saw her every time 
he crossed that way. As soon as their business 
was finished, both of them reached home safely. 
Sometime afterwards the minister took leave of 
the merchant, went to his own place, was received 
very cordially by the king, who enquired of him 
why he had left him. To which the minister 
replied: —‘ You were wholly immersed in female 
charms, and as I guided the State, numerous 
scandals were spread abroad that I had 
misused my authority, and so I went away 
to a foreign place. 
with a merchant, and went on board his vessel to 
a far off island and there saw near the temple of 
the goddess Kali alarge barh tree, underneath 
whose umbrageous branches was a woman, the 
very type of perfect womanhood.’ On hearing 
this the king was very much astonished, and 
wanted to see the girl, and having received 
instructions from the minister, reached : the 
‘island, saw the girl and thonght that the minister 
was an unusually self-controlled man, for every 


I then made friendship- 


man who had seen her had conceived a passion for 
her. Thus he praised the minister, and went and 
prostrated himself before the goddess Kali, and 
then approached the girl, who turned her back on 
him. The king then took hold of the hem of her 
garment and asked her not to treat him with con. 
tempt. The girl, understanding that he was the 
greatest of kings, did according to his wishes. 
Sometime after, the girl went to bathe in the 
waters of a tank for the observance of a vrata, 
when she was unfortunately devoured by a 
rdkshasa. The king, on seeing this, immediately 
drew his sword and slew the rdkshasa and drew 
the girl out of his body. The girl then informed 
the king why she was devoured by the rdkshasa, 
and lived happily with the king as usual. The 
king then took her to his capital and remained 
there more than ever addicted to female 
allurements. The minister then poisoned him. 
self and died.” Vikramarka was then questioned 
by Béthala: — “ Why did the minister die? For 
the king’s return? For the king’s marrying the 
girl whom he (tbe minister) had fallen in love 
with?” To which Vikramarka replied that the 
minister poisoned himself because he foolishly 
communicated to the king the excellence of the 
girl in question, being fully aware of the king’s 
previous conduct. Béthala once more disappeared. 

Thus did Béthdla abscond twenty-four times, 
and thus was he fetched again i again by 
Vikramarka. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


; DAYS OF REST. 

To-pay (29th November 1883) in passing 
through the Jat and Ahir villages in Rohtak, I 
noticed that no work was being done at the wells 
or in the fields, and that the peasants, usually so 
hard at work, were idling in the village homestead. 
On enquiring the reason, I was told that to-day 
was the amawas, the last day of the moon, and that 
on this day of the month the bullocks are always 
given arest. The men themselves ‘do any work 
that is to be done without using the cattle, but no 
one yokes his bullocks in the plough or at the well, 
or, if he can help if, in the cart. I noticed that 
some of the peasants were busy making thorn- 
fences, or doing other light work, but no bullocks 
were at work anywhere, and as there is little to be 
done at this season without their help, the custom 
practically gave the men.arest also, and the un- 
usual idleness gave the villages a sort of Sunday 


look.’ The bullocks are given this rest once a 


month, on the last day of the moon, and also on 


— 
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the Makar k& Sankrdnt, which comes about 
January, when the sun enters into the sign 
of Capricorn (Makar), and on the DiwAli and 
Gérdhan (the day after the Diw4li) in the middle 
of Kartik (October). Except on these fifteen days 
itis lawful for a man to yoke his cattle on all other 
days of the year, but these particular days are 
strictly a Sabbath for the cattle, and no one 
thinks of yoking them on these days. If any one. 
did it would be a sin (pdp), and his fellows , would 
at once atop him. There is no such Sabbath for 
man, and it is not thought wrong (pép) for a man 
to work on any day of the year, though, of course, 
there are many holidays (téohdr) on which very 
little work of any kind is done. Onthe Makar ké 
Sankrant the cows are not milked, and the calves 
are allowed to suck the whole of the milk, and on 
the amdwas of every month the milk is not allowed 
to cual but is consumed while still racer: 


* 


J. WILSON in P. N, and Q., 1883. 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 
BY BR. C. TEMPLE. 
{Continued from p, 292.) 
10, 
Exchange. 


XCHANGE between the metals used for currency has always varied greatly in the Far 
Hast from time to time and from place to place, being governed by local supply and the 
facilities for transport: while a third highly disturbing element occurs in the statements of 
travellers and writers, viz., the quality of the metals mentioned by them. This last consideration 
renders the subject a specially difficult one to discuss with any degree of certainty. Yule, how- 
ever, in his invaluable works, never misses an opportunity of going ino this point, and to his 
researches we are indebted for much of the available information upon it, 


From his Marco Polo, Vol. II. p. 59, we learn that in Yiinan, the great traveller found, in 
the XIIfth Century, that, as one travelled Westwards, gold was to silver at first as 8 to 1, then 
as 6 to 1, then as 5 to 1 on approaching the Burmese borders. Here the silver mines of the 
Shin States, and the gold washing of Yiindn, coupled with the difficulties of transport, must 
have come into play. It has done so elsewhere ; for in, the then isolated, Japan gold was to 
silver as 3 to 1, when the country was first opened up. In Orissa, Babu M. M, Chakravari 
(J, A. §. B., for 1892, Part I, p. 43) shews that, at the latter part of the XIIth Century A. D., 
gold was to silver as 5 to 1, a fact which seems to have prevented the use of silver for coinage. 
Orissa was then, as it is to a certain extent now, a gold producing land, whereas communica- 
tions with North India, where silver has always been plentiful, were difficult and precarious. 
Then there is the well-known case of the gold treasure-find made in the Dakhan by ‘Alau’ddin 
Khiljt and Malik Kaftr in the early part of the XTVth Century, which reduced the ratio of 
gold to silver in North India from 10 to 1 to 8 to 1, and then to? to 18 

As one instance, of many others that I might quote, of the extreme difficulty of ascertain- 
ing precisely whaé writers mean by their statements of values, the following may be cited. 
Browne, in his, to local officers, invaluable work on the Thayeimyo District, gives a series of tables 
shewing local revenues reduced to rupees, I have taken the trouble to work out the value 
of the tickal of silver as shewn in several of these tables, and the following is the startling 
result, especially considering the dates given :— 


1788 : value Re. 1 as. 7; pp. 94, 101, 107. 
1825: value Re. 1 as. 7; p. 111, 
1840;: value Re. 0 as. 8; p. 96. 


Most other writers, where they do not mix up the rupee with the tickal,%« value the tickal of 
this perjod between Re. 1 as. 3, and Re. las, 4, Symes, 4va, p. 317, puts the confusion of ratios 
yery neatly for us:—" 300 taekal in money, about £40 or £45,” If £40, then the “ tackal’’? = 
Re. 1 as. 3: if £45, then it = Re. 1 as. 0, It was ofno consequence! In the above value of the 
tickal at as. 8, in 1825, I rather gather, but am not sure, that Browne means to infer that the 


gilyer was bad, 

Gf the general rate of exchange between silver and gold all over civilised Asia, Yule has 
much to tell us, and arrives atthe conclusion thatin the Middle Ages down to theXVIIth Century 
34 stood in China and in Central Asia at 10 to 1, while in Europe at that time it stood at 12 
to 1,10 The relatively higher Huropean rate seems, however, afterwards to haye become reversed, 
and the rate in the Far Hast to have relatively risen; ¢-9-s Yule shews that while the European 


9 Ghakravarti, op. cit. p. 46; Thomas, Chronicles, p. 235 ; and several other works. In 1556, under Akbar it was 


93 to 1: Prinsep, Useful Tables, pp. 5, 72. See also ante, Vol. XI. p. 818. “ 
” 00 Ibis a very old mistake: “Siam weights; 1 Tekull, is 12 or 18 Fanams Madras, or 1 Rupee: Stevens, Guide 


to the B. I. Trade, 1775, p. 88. Finlayson, Siam, 1826, puis the tical at nearly Te. 14, p, 187. 
"49 Cathay, Vol, I. p; cel, ; Vol. HL. p, 442, | 
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rates varied between 15 and 16 tol in the early half of this Century the Chinese rates stood as 
high as 17 and 18 to 1, and I myself found in the Mandalay bazars in 1889 that, when in 
British India rupees were exchangeable at 17 to the sovereign, the exchange there was at 20 to 
the sovereign. 

Turning to such references as I have been able toak e as to definite relations between 
gold and silver at definite dates in Burma and its neighbourhood, the following statements 
are elicited. 

c, 1786.— 25 up to 28 to Lat Rangoon: Flouest in T’oung Pao, Vol. I. p.41 :— “ L’or 
se pese aussi et vant 25 4 28 Ticals d’ argent selon la rareté,”’ 

c. 1824,-—18 and 8} to 1 at Rangoon: Trant, Two Years in Ava, p. 90: — “Hight 
rupees == £1; sixteen rupees = £2;” again, p. 201, “150 Ticals = nearly £20.” 

ec. 1829, —17 to lat Ava: Crawfurd, Ava, p, 483: — “Gold is generally held to be about 
17 times more valuable than silver.” 

ec. 1835. — 18 to 1: Malcom, Travels, Vol. II. p. 270 :— ‘ By Burman estimate, gold is 
eighteen times the value of silver. It often rises to 20 or more, when the people are compelled 
to obtain it at any price, to pay their tax toward the gilding of some pagoda,” 

ec. 1852, —17 to1: Phayre, Int. Num. Or. Vol. ILL Pt. 1. p. 38 :— ‘Gold is generally 
held to be 17 times more valuable than silver.” 

c. 1855. — 19 and 20 tolat Ava: Yule, Ava, p. 259 : — “ The best gold commonly fetches 
nearly 20 times its weight in silver.” Again: p, 344:—‘The gold as imported (from China) 
is remarkably pure. Its price, in 1855, was 19 times in weight of yeuini silver.”’2 

c. 1884, — 20 to Lat Mandalay : vide the Burmese will quoted ante, p. 208. 

In the Chinese Shin States we find that in 1868 the ratio was 13 to 1: Bower’s Com- 
mercial Report on Sladen’s Mission, p. 122, which is quoted by Yule, Marce Polo, Vol. II. p. 59. 


For Siam we have the following evidence : — 


t 
e. 1687, — 13 2 1: Anderson, Siam, p. 326: — “On acc: of above 65,000£ Sterl, 
ch 
w: is upwards of rop: -§00,000.” 


c. 1688, — 12 to 1: La Loubére, Siam, EH. T,, p. 72: — “Gold is a Merchandize amongst 
them, and is twelve times the value of Silver, the purity being supposed equal in both metals.” 

_¢, 1884, — 16 to 18 tol: Bock, Temples and Elephants, p. 141: — “Gold coins are rarely 
seen ; the value of the few that exist is calculated at 16 times their weight in silver.” Again, 
p. 398: —- Gold of the first two grades realises in value from 16 +018 times its weight in 
silver.” 

Lastly for Cochin-China we have the evidence of Crawfurd, Siam, in 1822, when the 
ratio was 17 to 1.124 

Tt has always been important in Burma, owing to the common use of a lead currency, to 
note the ratio of silver to lead, On this point I have the following evidence to offer :-— 


c. 1783. —1,000 to 1: Browne, Thayetmyo, p. 102: — ‘**(1783) One tickal of silver was 
considered to be equal to ten viss of lead,” 


c. 1819, — 1,000 to 1: Sangermano, p.167 : — ‘* Sometimes a ticale of silver . . » « 
isequalto . . . . a thousand (éicale of lead) and even more,” 


ce. 1829. — 500 tol: Crawfurd, Ava, p. 483:— “Lead. . . . in reference to silver 
may be commonly estimated in the proportion of 500 to 1.” 


ll This reads like a quotation from Crawfurd. 

12 This might be read to increase the ratio by 10 %, +. ¢,, to make it about 21 to 1. 

124 By indirect evidence at p. 160 ff, of Ridgewuy’s Origin of Currency we get 12, 16, 16% to 1 as the modern ratio 
of gold to silver in Cambodia, and the curious modern rate of 4 to 1in parts of the Eastern Shan States, This is 
co ifirmed by Aymonier, Voyage dans le Laos, Vol. I, pp. 185 and 801£., where the exchange is given as 12 to 16to 1. 
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c. 1850. — 2,000 tol: Yule, doa, p. 346 : — “ Previously to the last war, it (lead) was 
not allowed to be exported, and the price then was five tikals per hundred viss, a price little 


more than sufficient to pay the carriage from the mines.”’ 


ce. 1852. — 500 tol: Phayre, Int. Num. Or. Vol. TU, Pt. 1 p.88:— “Lead . . 
in reference to silver may be commonly estimated in the proportion of 500 to 1.738 





G, 1855. — 1,650 to 1: Yule, Ava, p. 259: — “The price when we were at Amarapoora, 
was 100 viss of lead for six anda half tikals of the best silver.” Again, at p. 346:— “The 
price now (1855) is eight tikals.” Itis to be noted that this last statement yields a ratio of 
1,250 to 1. 


The above quotations point to impossible variations in exchange value, and are explicable 
only upon the supposition that the various writers referred to silver of greatly changeable qua- 
lity, and this is the fact. They are all careful to state ‘‘ the best silver,” “ywetni silver,” and so 
on, while Sangermano expressly states that the quality of the silver entered into the calculation, 
for the full quotation from him should run as follows, p. 167: — “The inferior money of 
Amarapura and Rangoon is lead. Its value is not by any means fixed, but varies according to 
its abundance or scarcity. Sometines a ticale of silver with a portion of alloy is equal to 200 
ticalt of lead, sometimes to 1,000 or or even more.” Yule, however, with his usual perspicacity 
gets to the bottom of the question, and shews us that the old trouble of royal monopolies had 
something to say to valuations, and in this case the action of these monopolies accounts for the 
violent fluctuations above quoted. Thus, he says (Ava, p, 346): — “The price now (1855) 
is eight tikals, for lead to be used in the capital and neighbourhood (1,250 to )), but, if 
required for exportation, it can only be purchased from the King who has monopolised the 
trade and at the rate of 20 tikals Yuweini silver (500 to 1).’’ 

That very observant writer Malcom, however, as usual settles the point. Vol, II. p. 70, 
he writes: — ‘Small payments are made in lead, Hach vendor in the bazaar has a basket full 
of this lead. Its general reference to silver is about 500 to 1. It varies exceedingly, however, 
in its proportion. Sometimes 15 viss of lead is given for a tical (500 to 1), and sometimes only 
seven or eight at Ava (700 and 800 to 1). In distant parts of the country, where the silver is 
most alloyed, three or four viss are given for a tical (800 and 400 to 1).” 


Tin, in various forms, has been used for currency in Southern Burma for centuries, and 
as to its ratio to silver there are two interesting statements, 

ce. 1530. — 480 to 1: ‘In trading they (of Malacca) use tin as their currency. Three 
caties of this metal are about equal to one mace of silver.” —Groenveldt’s Researches into 
Chinese Geographical Literature, in Indo-China, 2nd Series, Vol, I. p. 246. 

ce. 1820. — 100 to 1: “ The metal was at that period selling in the bazaar at 109 ticals 
of silyer for 100 viss of tin.’ — Tremenheere’s Second Report on the Tin of Mergui, in Indo- 
China, 1st Series, Vol. I. p. 265. 

Of ancient, or supposed ancient, ratios between gold and silver and silver and lead, 
there is an indication in Sangermano’s book (p. 221), where he gives some extracts from the 
‘ Damasat,” 4. ¢., the Burmese version of the Dharmasdstra: — “ A rupee of gold is equal to 
twenty-five of silver; and a rupee of silver to fifty of lead.” 


ll. 
Additional Notes on Barter. 


The subject of barter is naturally one that could fill many volumes, and notes on it 
regarding Burma and the Far Hast could be added to what has been already written in this 
Chapter to an indefinite extent. The temptation to add as one reads further and further 











18 Here again Phayre seems to have followed Crawfurd verbatim, 
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among records and travellers’ tales is one that has to be resisted, but the following notes are 
of such interest and value in the present connection that there is some excuse for inserting 
them here. : 

Alexander Hamilton, writing about 1710 of Borneo, Travels,!8¢ Vol. II. p. 149, says: — 
‘* Sambas is the next Country of Commerce to the Northward of Succadaana. It produces but 
very little Pepper, but some Gold, Pearls, and Bees-wax, which makes it well frequented by 
the Chinese, who carry Surat Piece-goods from Malacca and Jahore, and barter to very good 
Purpose for the aforesaid Commodities. Bees-wax is the current Cash in that Country. It 
is melted but not refined, and cast in moulds of an oblong Square, the Breadth about two- 
Thirds of the Length, and the Thickness Half of the Breadth, and a Rattan Witby to lift them 
by, cast in the Wax. A Piece weighs a Quarter of a Pecul which comes to in English Weight, 
34 Pound, and a Pecul is valued in Payments at 10 Masscies, or 40 Shillings Sterl. They have 
also for smaller Payments Pieces of Hight toa Pecul and Sixteenths, and for smaller Money 
they have Couries.”’ 


On the 5th of April 1896 the people of Mus in Car Nicobar had occasion to buy a large 
canoe from the people of Chowra Island, which was valued at 35,000 cocoanuts, but after 
valuing it in cocoanuts they paid for it in other articles, 


This shews the use of cocoanuts as money of account, payment in kind being accepted 
in 7teu. The following things were paid in exchange for the canoe : — 


Red cloth ioe »» 5 pieces. Knives ... es ww. 6 No. 
Big spoons aa nee 2 pairs. Baskets... wae bee Oo 
Two-anna bits ... we 20 No. Pigs... eas we IO: 
Silver wire ie «, o Strands. Fowls ... eae ae ar 
Silver rings we 10 No. Chisels ... age see 20 ~ 55 
White long-cloth wo. 5 pieces, Big chisels a. o 6 ,, 
Spoons and forks .». LO pairs. Big dds (knives). ... 6 4, 
Beads... “ee ..» & quantity. Small dé@s se bee “O- gs 
Fishing hooks ... w- 12 No, Rupees... .. «12 ,, 
Fishing lines... Sie Oo 8s Axes ... are bier 20> igs 
Carpenters’ axes eae. 0-35 Big iron spikes oo 6 5 
Small iron spikes we 6 55 Miscellanea ... .. ad lib, 


In addition to the evidenge given ante, p. 2641, as to the fixing by savages and semi-savages 
without a cash currency of a definite money value on articles of barter, there is a valuable note 
at p. 4 of Maung Tet Pyo’s Oustomary Law of the Chins, 1884, on the point: — 


‘t Hitherto there has been no scale of valuation of articles given as fine or compensa- 
tion by the Chins. Consequently much confusion used to he caused when matters of thig 
description were brought into Court. The Chin pasdns, or learned men, have been consulted 
on this point and the following scale of valuation has been laid down: — 


Articles, Value. 

(a) For presents : —~ Rs, a. 
5 calabash holding kaung (liquor) eee one soe eee 8 
Lfullegrown bog! css. secgeeks nes es . 10 0 

1 cowrie-embroidered bag... — ees ae ove nae wea. Se 8 
LeChweoye <3 yet. cad es aR ~~ O 8 

I smalldé@ ... “ae see one sae oes oe vw O 4 

1 forked da ss. sun nue te ude wes | . O 8 
Tbaileck: <s¢ wee. ee: Gow. Gee “aw. 6h . 00 0 

1 Chin spear se rT TS Ts eT ae 0 


| 


isa OF. Stevens, Guide, p. 108, as to barter with Madagasear in 1775 and previously, 
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Articles, Value, 

(6) For compensation and fines : — Rs. a. 
1 gong a cubit in diameter aos nee wee nese OCD 
1 pair cymbals ise tus teste neste Bt« 
1 silk sash ... ae sa Sat es bee Key see 38 8 
1 male silk jacket ... 9.6. sana 5 9 
1 male head-dress .,. ey toe aie se is 0 8 
l mantle... age ae si at —? wai » O 0 
1 slave ive 5% es = see dee wis oe. 30 0 
1 female jacket .., se 5H — an ag 0 
1 female head-dress ee ‘is 8 a so4 ee 4 0 
1 female petticoat... 14. ses wpe weenie (ite OC té« 

CHAP. II, 


BULLION WHIGHTS., 
Preliminary Remarks. 


Before proceeding further with these enquiries, it is necessary to go into the vast and vexed 
question of Indo-Oriental bullion weights, so far as it affects Burmese Currency. 


I have found my notes to be much more extensive than I had at first apprehended, but as 
they contain matter that is, I think, new to most Western students and illustrate several sub- 
jects of interest to searchers into things Eastern and Far-Hastern generally, perhaps the length 
of my remarks is not to be regretted. 


I commence at the very beginning of the subject with a short enquiry into the practical uses 
to which the seeds of the Abrus precatorius and the Adenanthera pavonina have been pui as 
the lower standard of weight. I then pass on to a consideration of the Burmese Troy weight 
system, discussing the points at which it can be connected with the Indian and Far-Eastern ° 
systems. The consideration of these points leads to an enquiry into the far larger and more dif- 
ficult subject of the Siamese and Shan system of weights and its fundamental identity with 
that of the Burmese. I next give sach consideration as is possible, from the information at my 
command, regarding the Chinese ponderary system, both ancient and modern, and its bear- 
ings on, and in my view its identity with, that of the whole Far-Hastern Continental Countries. 
This discussion carries one necessarily on to the weight system of the Malayan Islands and 
its descendant, the existing Far-HEastern General Commercial System, — an enquiry that 
has led me to the opinion that it is virtually that of India and the Far Hast generally. I then 
discuss the weights of Southern India, and their connection with those of Northern 
India, — a most complicated question, — shewing the points as to which ae differ and coin- 
cide with: each other and with the weights further Hast. 


Passing from the general subject, I next discuss what I have gathered as to the Pali and 
old Burmese weights and the official Burmese standards. And, because of the manner in 
which they illustrate the details of the general subject, I have paid much attention to the 
ponderary notions of the peoples speaking the Minor Tongues eurrent in Burma and the 
neighbourhood. This has obliged me to make notes and remarks on these languages that may 
be of interest to others than students of Oriental numismatics, The languages thus illustrated, 
frequently from notes made directly by myself, are the Karen, the Talaing and the Maniptiri,™ 
and those of the Kachin-Naga and the Chin-Lishai Groups of Languages, As illustrating 
the language of the Kachins of Burma proper, I have made enquiries, — sometimes ai 
first hand, — into those of the Singphds and of the Lhota, Ao, Angami, Miri-Abor and other 
Nigas. As regards the Chin dialects, the notes extend also to those of the Kaiki Lishais, 
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. . & An essentially Naga language, - seb 
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the Kachcha Nagas, the Hill-Tipperas, the Kacharis (Bodo) and the Géros, frequently 
in extension, from my own vied voce notes, of the information I have found in books, 


Lastly with a view to assisting future students in the study of the older writers and the 
pranks they have played with terms and names, I have introduced a section on terminology. 


L, 
Seeds of the Abrus and the Adenanthera. 


There ave to be found used in Burma and m Burmese documents two sets of denominations 
for weights and measures: — the Pali and what may be termed the Vernacular. It is with 
this last that we are in these pages principally concerned, 


Asso much depends on the seeds of the Abrus Precatorius and of the Adenanthera 
Pavonina in Oriental weight systems, I will make first an enquiry into the point, merely 
pausing to regret that these long and not very intelligible Latin names are probably too well 
established now to be superseded by the more practicable English ones of Crab’s-eye!® and 
Indian Liquorice seed for the former, and of Redwood seed and Red Sandalwood seed!” for 
the latter. 


Both are known in Burma as ywé,!8 and they are constantly mixed up in consequence, 
though more precisely to be differentiated by the terms ywégwé and chinywé for the abrus 
seed and ywéji or great ywé for the adenanthera seed. Popularly, however, two abrus seeds 
equal one adenanthera seed. Both will also, I think, be found on examination to be mixed 
up, in native Indian writings, under the names of rati, rakitkd, guiija, krishnala, and so on, a 
fact which, if correct, goes far to explain the confusion of rati and “double rati’’ in discus« 
Sious on this subject. 


To enquire first what these plants are and where they grow I turn to the chief original 
authority on such matters, Waitt’s Dictionary of the Heonomic Producis of India, s.v.v. Abrus 
and Adenanthera. Of the abrus creeper there are three closely allied varieties now known 
as precatorius, pulchellus, fruciiculosus. It is the precatorius which is so celebrated. Its 
roots, seeds and leaves are very widely used as medicinal specifics for a great variety of 
common disorders and physical troubles: its seeds as a food when boiled and as a poisonous 
injection when raw by criminals; and also as personal and household ornaments, and for 
rosaries, whence lts name. 


The seeds have several varieties of colour: the ordinary varieties being red with black eye, 
black with white eye, and white. They are at times also black, yellow and rosy. It is the red 
and black varisty that is used usually as the type of a weight.!9 





15 In putting forward my ideas on this subject, I cannot help feeling strongly the limits of the Library Iam 
able to consult in the circumstances in which I have to write. It may be thatIam merely flogging a dead horse, 
but it is necessary for the present purpose to be as clearas possible on the matter now under discussion, and my 
remarks may in that sense be of real use in any case. They are made at great length, because, if, as I apprehend, I am 
here breaking new ground, itis better to let the argument work itself out for others, as it has for myself, than to 
present it for the first time as succinctly as one would an argument which is finally settled, 

16 The plant is growing freely in my own garden as I write, and is visited by the European and Hurasian children 
of the place, who know the bright scarlet and black seeds well as King Charles’s Tears, just as their little brothers 
and sisters in Burma know the hard, bright seeds of the wild Cots lacryma, so much used by the Karens as dress 
ornaments, as Job’s Tears. See Watt, Dict. of Economic Products, s.v.: Theobald’s Ed. of Mason’s Products, Vol. II, 
p. 107 ; Ridgeway’s Origin of Coinage, p, 186 n. 

17 Itis not the Red Sandalwood, Red Sanderswood, Red Sappanwood, of Commerce, which is Pierocarpus 
sanialinus, allied to the padauk, or Andaman Redwood, of Burma and the Andamans, 

18 One specimen of the Adenanthera pavonina seed was given to me as the seed of the mahtyd, but this must 
have been a mistake as the mahdy4 or pén-mahiyd is the Colocasia odora,a medicizial plant: Theobald’s Ed. of 
Mason’s Burma, V-ol. II. p. 131. The seed, in question, besides being a weight, was said to cure snake-bite, 

19 Equal in the Paiijab to about 8 grs. of banematt? rice, Op, cit,, loc, cit. 
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The Adenanthera pavonina, unlike the beautiful creeper abrus, is a large deciduous tree; 
but, like the adrus, it is extremely well known for its many uses. It yields a gum,a dye and an 
oil. Its leaves, seeds and wood yield remedies for many common disorders. Its wood is also 
well known in the building and furniture trades. The bright scarlet seeds again are used as 
personal ornaments and as a domestic cement. And finally out of its wood is made the paste 
for the universal tilak marks of India. 


It is the seeds, when black with age, that are the typical weights, stated to be equal to 
4 grs, or 2of the Abrus. 


The Abrus precatortus is found in the Himalayas up to 3,000 ft. and all over India, Ceylon 
and Siam. The Adenanthera pavonina is found in South India, Bengal and Burma. Both are, 
in their various forms, universal in the Asiatic tropics, but the Adenanthera appears to be more 
strictly confined to the actual tropics than the Abrus, which may account for translators of 
Sanskrit works referring the sense of such words as rakitkd to the seeds of the Abrus precato- 
vius alone, to their own consequent confusion, when they come to find the weight thereof to be 
technically double of the reality. 


Asa weight, the weight of the Adrus precatorius seed, the ratt of the races of Hindustan, is 
taken at 1°75 grs., based on the calculation of Edward Thomas in the Numismatic Chronicle, 
N.S., Vol. LV. p. 181, According to Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 97 n., it is 1:875 ers., or 
122 grammes ,29 and to Edward Thomas’ note to Prinsep’s Z'ables, in his Edition thereof, p. 22, 
1°93 ers. Colebrooke, Hssays, Vol. IT. p. 529, says itis 15/16 grs, = 13125 grs., based on 
weighments of the seed by Sir William Jones. 


All these variations are merely such as may be expected in the circumstances, when basing 
a scale on a natural production, and Thomas has pertinently remarked, Initval Coinage of Bengal, 
Pt. II. p. 6, that erratic as a test the growth of the seed of the gufja-creeper under the-varied 
incidents of soil and climate may be, it has nevertheless had “ the remarkable faculty of securing’ 
a uniform average throughout the entire continent of India.” 


Going further afield into regions beyond the Indian borders, it will be seen from what 
follows in this Chapter, that equivalents of the ati are still the basis of weight denominations, 
and that Thomas’ remark in the main applies for practical purposes, assuming, as he also should 
have done apparently, that the term rati itself denotes a conventional weight. Mason, an 
original observer, in his Natural Productions of Burma, Ed. 1850, p. 196, states that “the jewel- 
lers use the seed of a species of Abrus (precatorius), red with a black eye or black with a white 
eye, for small weights. It isa popular belief that they uniformly weigh exactly one grain Troy, 
but I have weighed many and found them to vary from one to two grains. The Burmese use 
them within a fraction for two-grain weights,’ Then under Adenanthera (pavonina) he says 
‘canother geed which the books represent as usually four grains, is in common use by the 
Burmese, as equivalent to two of the preceding, which is about two grains. The seeds, 
however, have to be selected for the purpose: many of them not weighing more than two or 
three grains each.” Justso: we should probably assume that this was always done as to both 
classes of seeds at all times, ancient and modern. 


The view that we cannot accept the rati, whether as the name of the Adrus seed alone, or 
jointly as the seed of the Abrus or Adenanthera, as anything but a conventional weight is 
confirmed by a remark in Theobald’s huge edition of Mason’s work, 1882-3, Vol. IL p. 540, 
under Adenanthera. He tells us of variant names, viz., Hntada Arborea, Griff., and Adenan- 
thira Gersenii, Scheff., and then says: — “Var. a genuina: seeds half inch in diam, Var. 8 
microsperma: seeds half the size. Var. a in Tropical forests all over Barma and the adjacent 
islands up to 3,000 ft. Great Nicobar.” It would be impossible in such conditions to do 
anything but use selected seeds as standard weights, and I take it that the case with the Abrus 











20 It is 128 grammes according to Ridgeway, Origin of Coinage, p. 194, 
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seed is much the same. But selection involves a convention, whether applied to a natural 
product or to its manufactured equivalent, 





In support of the above conclusions there is the evidence of Marsden from Sumatra?! :— 
‘«* Various seeds are used as gold weights, but more especially these two: the one called rakat 
or saga-timbangan (Glycing abrus, L., or Abrus maculatus of the Batavian Transactions), 
being the well known scarlet pea with a black spot. The other called saga-puku and kondori- 
patang (Adenanthera pavonia,” L,), a scarlet, or rather coral, bean, much larger than the former 
and without the black spot. It is the candarin weight of the Chinese, of which 100 make 
a tdil, and equal, according to the tables published by Stevens, to 5°7984 grs, Troy, bnt the 
average weight of those in my possession is 10°50 Troy grains,” 8 


I quote now the remarks of Rumphius, Herbariuin Amboinensis, Vol. V. p. 58 #f. 
folio ed., 1741, in the original Latin and in the Dutch where necessary, for the sake of the 
valuable light they throw on the history and meaning of the terms, as we can now understand 
them, used in connection with the radi. 


Under * Abrus frute,?4 Zaga,”’ 2° he remarks as follows: — “ Nomen. Latine Abrus frutex, 
& simpliciter Abrus sive Abrus Alpini . . . . Malaice Zaga ejusque ossicula Bidji®® Zaga, 
Aliis Condori seu Condorin parvum, veri enim Condori sunt semina Corallarie parvifoliee. 
Belgice Coragl-kruyd, Ternatice Ide Ide Malacco, h. e. oculi Sturnorum”’ a forma 
ossiculorum. Amboinice Aylaru Pidjar, h. e. granula obturation ingerventia ad distinc- 
tionem Aylaru Pohon, quod est supra memorata Corallaria. In Hitooa Aylalum, Banda 
Caju Lale. Sina Tsjontsjo seu Tsjontsjii, seu uti Germani scribunt ac legunt Zongzi, h. e. 
pupilla oculi, licet Sinensium granula paulo sint minora,” 


In the Dutch text, which is given in parallel columns, the essential words are; — “ By 
andere Condori of Condorin, het Kleene, want de regte Condorin zyn zaden van de Corallaria 
parvifolia. In’t Duitsch Coraal-kruyd. Ternataans Ide Ide Malacco, dat is Spreeuwen ogen, 
van de gedaante des Korls. Amboinsch Aylaru Pidjar, dat is Soldeer Korls,”’ 28 


In describing the many uses to which the plantis put, Rumphius says (p. 59) what ig 
rather important for us: — “ Defectu verorum Condoriorum, ques semina sunt Corallarie parvi- 
folic, atque in paucis crescunt vegionibus, hec Zage ossicula in usum vocari possunt, que 
hinc quoque Condoria parva vocantur, non autem adeo equale habent pondus quam Condoria 
genuina, quorum decem unicum Maas constitaunt, ac decem Maas unum Tay] sen decem 
cirtiter Drachmas Hollandicas continent, contra viginti quatuor, sique majora sunt, viginti & 
unum Zage ossicula unam Maas ponderant, quod pondus circiter est nummi aurei Hollandici 
ducaat dicti.”? 30 


2 History of Sumatra, 1811, p. 171, in Ridgeway, op. cit, p. 187. 

22 Scil. pavonina. 

23 This isa mistaken reference, because Stevens, Guide, pp. 105 ff., especially refers to Canton weight of 
money, in which candareens are merely collections of 10 cash, The whole of Stevens’ elaborate tables are based | 
on an assumption that 100 “tales Canton weight” equal 120 oz. 16 dwts. Troy. His calculations are purely 
matters of account, and are not meant, nor could they be used, for actual weights. | 

% In his Index Universalis, Vol. VI., Rumphius gives the synonym Glycine abrus, L, 

23 T.¢,, the Malay word sazi, which properly uncompounded means rice: but is also used commercially for the 
seed of fie Abrus precatorius. 

26 Bidji is for Malay biji, +. e., common Indian bt}, a seed. 

a7 Starling’s eyes, The Persian form is Chashm-i-khuris, Cock’s eye: Biochmann, 4in Akbar?, p, 16 n. 

#8 Solder seeds. 

29 This form of calculation is Chinese: 10 candareens are 1 mace; 10 mace are 1 tael, Cf, A. Hamilton, 
Fast Indies, 1789, Vol. II. Appx. p. 16: -—~“ 10 Condereens to a Macie and 10 Macies to a Tayel.” 

30 Later on the same page, Rumphius tells us that about 1675 these seeds were in great request as female dress 
ornaments in Europe, and also as necklaces and bracelets, alone or mixed with pearls; just as children in India 
wear them nowadays for theiz beauty and hardness, Cf. also Rumphius, Vol. III, p. 174: ¢f. Blochmann, Ain Akbari, 
p. 16 a. 
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That Rumphios meant in the above extracts the plant now known chiefly as Abrus precato- 
rius is beyond doubt from the description and from the Plate (XXXII) attached to p.60, on 
which some former owner of my copy has written in faded ink, “ Abrus precatorius:” also 
because in the Index (in Vol. VI.) Rumphius gives as a synonym for the “ Corallaria parvifolia, 
which he has described as affording the genuine *‘Condorium or Condoryn,”? the name 
Adenanthera pavonina, L.3 


At Vol. ITI. p. 174, after telling us that the Corallaria parvifolia is the Malay Zaga-pohon 
and the Dutch Klembladige Coraal-Boom, and that young women (or? daughters of the people, 
malierculee) bore the seeds and wear them in amulets, and that boys wear them round their 
necks in place of coral, Rumphius goes on to say®? :-—**Chinensis Condorins sen Tschonsidji 
in Australibus partibus Chamchina, Hayting, & insule Aymyu crescens ossicula gerit rotundiora. 
duriora, solidiora &graviora Amboinensi, que proprie argenti ponderi inserviunt, eo quod eequalem 
habeant gravitatem. Colliguntur ibi quoque ex altis arboribus, que siliquas gerunt breviores 
Amboinensi, non ultra digitum longas, sed semper incurvas instar acinacis. Decem talia Condorii® 
ossicula libre momentum*4 constituunt decemque momenta unum Tayl seu sectiunculum forte, 
que apud nos decem sunt drachme, nostrorum vero Amboinensium ossiculorum quindecim 
anum Maas seu momentum constituunt, & centum & quinquaginta unum Tay! seu decem drach- 
mas, ita ut in aliis regionibus sint graviora & majora forte. In Malabara aliisque Indostane 
regionibus quoque crescunt, atque Portugallice ibt vocantur Gondjo seu Gonzo Chapete, h. e. 
plana grana, ad distinctionem Zagee ossiculorum, que Gonho Cabega Preta vocant. In Java 
tam hee quam Zagw ossicula ad pecunie librationem adhibentur atque utraqaue vocantur Zaga 
seu Zoga,”? 


This edition of Rumphius is that of Burmannus, who states that Rumphius by way of 
appendix added: — Malabarice vocantur Mantsjadi, Portugallice Mangelin, Belgice Week- 
bomen® . . . . Javani hujus ossicula itidem Zaga vocant, a quibus etiam adhibentur 
ad auri & argenti librationem.” As to the names for the tree Rumphius says: — “ Latine 
Corallaria parvifolia, h. e. Corallodendrum® ab ossiculorum colore. Malaice Zaga-pohon, 
Amboinice Aylaru & Aylalu, utraque nomina a similitudine parvee Zage & Alaru,” qui 
sarmentosus est frutex. Veri Malayenses hee ossicula vocant Condori seu Condorin, ac 


Chinenses Tschongsidji.’*§ 


Part of the Dutch text is here remarkable:— Van zulke Condorins 10 maken een Maas, 
en 10 Maas een Tayl,?9 ’é welk by ons 10 Drachme zyn ; doch van onze Amboinsche korls gaan 
5 in een Maas, en 151 op een Tayl, zo datze in andere landen wat grooter of swaarden moeten 
zyn.” 

Now if there are three points more prominent than any others to be observed in the elaho- 
rate descriptions by Rumphius of these two plants, Abrus and Adenanthera, they are that the 
names for the seeds are popularly mixed up, that the seeds themselves are uncertainly used by 
the populace as weight standards, and that the only way of getting practical standards 
from either is by assuming the selection of the seeds used, and therefore their 


conventionalisation.*¢ 
a a a a 
81 AsI write, two pretty samples of this tree are visible from the windows, 
82 They are still held to be good for scorpion stings in Upper Burma. 
38 In the Dutch text Condorius, a misprint for Condorins, 
% Maas inthe Dutch text. 55 Dutch text has Weekboomen. 


36 Dutch text, Coraal-boom, 87 Dutch, Aylaru, 

$8 On Plate 109, attached to p. 174, the hand above noted has written in faded ink, “ Adenanthera pavonina.”’ 

89 Chinese caleulation again, : 

0 There is a correct description of the Adenanthera seed and of 
of the First Dutch Voyage, 1595-7, at p. 221 of Collection of Dutch Voyages, 
Abrus seed, It isin both places called Condurt and “Saga in Java,” Its use is 10 
China, 





its use for weighing gold and silver in the Diary 
1708: but at p. 199 itis mixed up with the 
ted in the Malay Archipelago and 
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Colebrooke remarks (Hssays, Vol. IL. p. 529) that ‘‘factitious ratis in common use 
should be double of the gufija-seed: however they weigh less than two grains and a quarter,” 
or, as he says on the same page, 23/16 = 2:1875 grs. Again, p. 532, he quotes the tables in 
Gladwin’s Ayeen Akdaree, Vol. III. p. 94, where ‘six jeweller’s rattis are equal to eight double 
rattis as used by the goldsmiths.” It seems to me to be a fair inference to make, that here, too, 
there is a reference to a double sense of the word rati, according as it originally referred toa 
natural weight based on the Abrus or the Adenanthera seed. 

Prinsep and Thomas, Useful Tables, Vol. II. p. 110, were able to discard all reference to 
ancient Indian weights, merely referring the reader to Colebrooke; but as the Indian standards 
probably spread Eastward at a period reaching centuries back, I cannot afford to do so in the 
present pages. 





Colebrooke remarks on his tables of bullion weights, that not only did the commentators on 
Sanskrit works differ as to the application of the several terms, but that they were also used to 
describe other weights. He points out that the méxha was made to consist of 2, 4, 5, 10, 12, 
and 16 raktikds, and the jeweller’s mdsha of 6 and 8 double ratés. One is therefore forced to 
make a selection of some kind for the present purpose, and with reference to what follows I 
select here the tables given by Colebrooke as being ‘‘on the authority of Manu, Yajfiavalkya 
and Narada.” 


Weights of Gold.‘ 


5 raktikas (krishnalas) are 1 masha (mishaka, mdshika) 


16 mishas », 1 karsha (aksha, tilaka, suvarna) 
4 karshas » 1 pala (nishka) 
10 palas » . dharana 


Weights of Silver. 


2 raktikas are 1 mashaka 
16 mashakas », 1 dharana (purina) 
10 dharanas » i. pala (Satamana) 


Weights of Copper. 
80 raktikas are 1 pana (kirshipana) 


In the gold and silver weights, the tables both work out to the fact that $20 raktikas 


are 1 pala, of capital importance in tracing the connection of the weight tables of the 
Far East with those of India, 


Bhaskarichirya’s Lildvaté (Colebrooke’s T., ed. by Banerji, p. 2) gives a table of precisely 
similar import for general use : — 


5 gufijas are 1 misha 
16 mashas ,, 1 karsha (suvarna) 
4 karshas,, 1 pala 


That is 320 raktikas = 1 pala, for ordinary purposes. 


2. 
Burmese Weights. 


Having thus considered what the raié (rakithkd, kyishnala, and what not) actually is, 


or rather, to speak more cautiously and safely, what it is likely to be in reality; having also . 
cee eee ee ee ee, RE re ee td ae Sa 





*t See Asiatic Researches, Vol, V. p. 98 £., where the spelling of the Indian words is far more pieturesque, if not 
so accurate, as the above, 
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seen that whatever was meant by that Indian term is also meant by the corresponding Burmese 
term ywé; and having selected a standard of Indian weights, to compare with Burmese 
and Further Indian weights, I will pass at once to the consideration of the Burmese weights 
themselves, 


As is the case all the world over, where no arbitrary legal standards exist, current bul- 
lion weights in Burma have always differed with time and place; a fact that must ever 
be borne in mind, when talking of a Burmese weight being equivalent to such and such a 
known English or Huropean weight. It also accounts for the variations to be found in the 
statements of authorities on the subject. 


The writers that I am able to consult here as to Burmese weights are those whose state. 
ments I compare below, and whose spellings or representations of the vernacular terms they 
have used I have collected at the end of this Chapter. For one of the difficulties of the subject 
to the enquirer is the wildness of the guesses of travellers and authors at the sounds and forms 
of the words they have been cbliged to reduce to writing in Roman characters, In the follow- 
ing comparative statements £ have adopted the system of verbal representation followed by 
myself throughout these pages, without reference to the forms employed by the writers quoted. 


An examination of the authorities will shew.the enquirer that the source of most of the 
modern writings on this point is to be found in the elaborate statements of Latter in his 
Burmese Grammar of 1845, and I will here give them for that reason, but in mine, and not iz 
lsis, transcription, on the grounds just explained. 


At pp. 169 ff. of his great work, Latter’s list of Burmese weights runs thus: — 


Measures of Weight. 


(1) 36 paramanumyi are 1 anumyt 
(2) 36 anumyi », 2 my 
(8) 36 ‘mi (? mya) ss 1 a‘mun, 
(4) 386 ‘mun, » lL kafitchés 
(5) 7 kantitchés » . bandkk‘aungs 
(6) 7 bandkk‘aungs » L mofifiinizé, 
(7) = 3 mohiinizé, » L ‘nanzé, 
(8) 4 ‘anzé, » L sanzé, 

(9) 4 sanzé, » 1 chinywés 
(10) 2 chinywés » lL ywojis 
(11) 4 ywejis » 1 pee 
(12) 2 pes » 1 mis 
(18) 2 mis » iL mat 
(14) 4 mat » L kyat 

(15) «5 kya » 1 bd) 


(16) 20 bd(), or 100 kyat ,, 1 pekba 


In the above sixteen denominations, the enquirer does not reach to practical matters until 
he gets to the ninth on the list, the chinyw6, which is, as will have been seen already, the 
familiar Indian rat? or seed of the Abrus precatorius. 


Those which precede it are only useful to note for the purpose of slineiing the derivation 
of the Burmese denominations of weight from an Indian source. For they are merely the 





43 Of. Colebrooke, Essays, Vol. II, p. 530 &, 
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usual infinitesimal subdivisions, generally without meaning* or use, so dear to the Indian mind, 
Therefore, for the present purpose we need only consider from the ehinywé onwards. 


We thus get, from Latter be it assumed, a set of weights: — 


2 chinywé (rati: seed of Abrus precatorius) or small ywé are 1 ywéji (seed of 
Adenanthera pavonina) or great ywé. 


4 ywéji are 1 pé 

2ps , 1 ma 

2mi , 1 mat 

Amat ,, 1 kyat or tickal 
100 ky&t ,, 1 pékbAéé or visst® 


We are now ina position to follow up the question in a manner that can produce some 
practical results. Thus, Latter tells us, following Col. James Low, «, 1838, that the tickal is 
252°75 ors, Troy exactly,“° and goes on to tell us how the indigenous weight denominations 
had come to be applied to the Anglo-Indian money introduced by the British Government 
after the War of 1824-5. “The Burmese in the English dominions also use the term ywés!7 to 
express pice; and pée3 to expressanna;. . ». . més to express two annas; mdi to express a 
four-anna piece.” 


He further makes a statement of great consequence to the present enquiry, as explanatory 
of many apparent discrepancies in statements relating to Burmese currency: — “ The mi and 
pe’ in the above table severally equal 1/8th and 1/16th of a Tickal. But another denomination 
of these weights, called the smaller or lesser mf? and pe severally are the 1/10th and 1/20th 
of a Tickal.” Practically both are in equally common use, and so much is this the case, that 
wgdint, %, @, 5 mi (not 4 m%) is the general expression for ‘‘halfa rupee” or eight annas, In 
ordinary parlance also no signs of differentiation exist between the greater (#.¢, on the 
quaternary scale) and the lesser (¢. e., on the decimal scale) mi and pé, either in speceh, 
calculations or documents, For clearness I here give a comparative table of these con- 
current systems of reckoning, which must be always borne in mind for the proper 
comprehension of these pages :— 


Comparative Tables of the concurrent ordinary Weight Denominations, 4? 








Quaternary Scale of Mt. Decimal Seale of Mu. 
8 ywé are 1 pé 6 ywé4? are 1 pé 
2pé , 1 mu 2 pe » t mi 
2mi ,, 1 mat 25 mil » 4 mat 
4mat , I kyat 4 mat, 1 kyait 
100 kyat ,, 1 pékba 100 kya&t ,, 1 pékba 


a TTS a a Ca D ics scenicha nasasiuiastt ‘Sninne ep eannaneneierinaens 


43 Though not always: see Beames, Memoirs of the N.-W. P,, Vol. IT. p. 816, 
4 This is merely the current pronuneiation of a word written properly vissa, and concurrently bissd or pissed. 


45 The intermediate 65(1), 5 tickals or 1/20th ofa viss, given by Latter, is not, I think, in practical use. It is 
most important, however, to get ata relative value for it with the Indian pala or phala. See later on in the text, 


46 Mason, Nat. Prod. of Burma, Hd. 1850, p. 196, says on the same authority, 258°75 grs. Troy. 


47 Of the practice in this respect nowadays, see later ou: the modern terms are pyd8, piece, for pice, and matpy ds 
for pie, = 


48 On the quaternary scale 128 ywé = 1 kydat : onthe decimal scale 120 yiwé =1 kydt. See Mason, Nat, Prod, 
of Burma, Ed: 1850, p. 196. 


#9 I e., ywéjt, In this scale it is common also to state 12 ywé, scit. small yw3, = 1 pé, 
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The following Table®® will shew precisely how the ideas of the two systems are mixed up 
in every day parlance and dealings of the people in British-Indian money :— 


Table of ordinary Bazar Expressions for Parts of the Kyat or Rupee. 


nen ne eee nnn nn eee LLL LLL CA IA Cee IF PD epson, 





English 
Terminology. 
Transcribed. 
1 anna .| Tabé is 
2annas ...| Tam ve 
8 4, | (1) Dongbé... 
(2) Tamatpédin 
4 ogy | (L) ‘Na’ma ... 
(2) Tamat .. 
4k ,, | Tamatléywé... 
5. 45 | Ngabe ade 
6 4, ..| (1) Déngmi... 
(2) Chau’pé 
7 4 «| (1) Dongmatabe 
: (2) K‘oni’pé 
(8) Ngdmapédin 
8 4 | Ngamd ‘ide 
9 4; veo] (1) Kobe... 
(2) Ngamitabé 
10s; «| Chaukmai ... 
pt eer we} (1) Chaukmiatabé 
(2) Stetabé ... 
(3} Déngmatpédin 
12: 45 ..| (1) Dongmat 
(2) Taja’mattin 
18 gs ...| (1) Déngmattabs 
(2) S‘ebdngbés 
14. Ca, | Taja’midin 
15 4 | (1) S‘engaba 


Burmese Terminology. 


(2) Taja’*pédin 


K‘yokm dgtapés 
Chafitapé? ... 
Sunsmatpéestans 
punsmat .., 
Takyapmattang 
Sunsmattapes 


-| Ch‘aiisunspes 
| Takyapmistans 


Ch‘afinagpés... 


.| Takyappétans 





Sense of the 


6 mil pé... 


.| 11 pé es 


3 mat less.2 pé 
3 mat ae 


1 kyat less a mat... 


3 matl pé... 
13 pé ase 


| 1 kyat less a mi... 
woof LD pd ose 
1 kyat less a pé 


Seale of mt to 
which the Burmese 


Burmese Terms. denominations 
Transliterated. belong. 
a 
w»| Tapas sie 1 pa we = eee QUtErNArY 
..| Tami? ae 1 ma se “ 
...| Sunspes eas do pe 99 
Tamatpéstans 1 matlessapée ... _ 
.| ‘Nachmdés ., 2 mi je sa cS 
e.| Lamat oon 1 mat es eee (properly quat., but 
in pratice mixed 
quat. and dec. 
-| Tamatlérwés5t 1 mat 4 ywé «| quaternary 
w| NAspés eee 5 pb. vee tee 2 
we| Sumemgs .., 3 ma cco te mn 
w»| K*yokpés a. 6 pe aes ate ” 
| SunsmAstapss SBmilpe.. « is 
--| Kwan‘nachpes 7 pe. des as * 
-| Nasmaspéstanés 5 mi less a pé decimal 
: Nagmte YY} 5 mt zee ves 99 
w+ Kospés ese 9 pe oe «= ove | Quaternary 
ew | Naomistapes... 5 mail pé.. ee] mixed quat. and 
dec. see next. 
ool Kéyokmtg ose 6 ma eee | mixed quat. and 


dec. : lit, 1 mi 
quat. more than 
5 mt dec. 

.-| See above. — 

eos) Quaternary 

«| Bee Next. 

See tamat. 

quat. 


eas 93 


bee 99 


ape $3 





Some of the readers of these pages will be aware that it is impracticable to render 
Burmese words by transliteration, as that nation has adapted an Indian form of Alphabet 
to express its alien language, and has forced that Alphabet to its purpose by the ingenious, but 
by no means unique, device of writing in syllables and making the final consonant govern the 
sound of the vowel in the syllable: e.g., in India they write &-+ ng = kang (a), but in Burma 
k-+-ng =hkin, final ng being pronounced in always. Sok-+ &(&$) is in India kak, in Burma ket. 





60 The only work I have seen giving anything like this table is Gordon’s Companion to Handbook of Colloquial 
Burmese, 1886, p. 104, which confuses six and ten annas and calls both chaukmt3, and wrongly gives péngémt 


for seven annas. 


61 In common use in Maulmain, to express the British-Indian half anna piece, or two pice. Léywé, or 4 ywé, = 
4 pé, quaternary scale, is the ordinary expression for half an anna; thus, tamdtléywé = 23 annas. 
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So ké -+- & (ata) is in India 46k, in Burma katk, and so on through the Alphabet. Then again, 
ligatures are given arbitrary sounds, e. g., hr is sh; thus hrwé is shwé (gold), so also Aly is often 
sh. Again ris usually y; thus rwé is ywé; prang by the rules just explained is pronounced 
pyin. So again ch (4) iss andj (@) is z 


Another point worth bearing in mind is that a kind of external sandhi exists in 
spoken, though not in written, Burmese, by which an initial surd in. the syllables of a 
compound expression or word is softened by a preceding final sonant or open vowel, and 
wine versd: e. g., ‘lut + td is luttd; run + to is yéngdd; ta + peis tabe,; k'ydk + pé is chaw’pé, 
The Burmese heavy accent’ and light accent (staccato), , though of great consequence to the 
reader of the vernacular, can safely be disregarded in renderings into foreign characters. In 
the system of writing Burmese words adopted in this work his rendered by ‘, and the surd and 
sonant sounds of the Burmese s (@), as in the Hnglish thing and this by band 8. Talso write 
the unusual Oriental, but common Burmese, sounds of aw in awful as 0, and of ai asin pairas é, 


Under the conditions above explained, the Burmese script is pratically phonetic: 
#,é,, final ng is always in; final eh (3) isalwaysit; 6+ hisaik; 1+ chis éh.53 But to be 
intelligible the script requires to be transcribed when expressed in Roman characters, 
and cannot be usefully transliterated.54 Still for the history of the words it is often desirable 
to know what they are as written, and for this reason a column has been added to the above 
Table shewing the spelling as well as the spoken forms of the Burmese terms, and similarly the 
correct spelling of the terms, used in the text is often given in footnotes or text,5 


The adaptation of Burmese terms to the British-Indian copper coinage is quite ‘as 
instructive as that to the silver, When speaking at length, the term used for the copper coin 
known to the English as a pice (paisd in the Indian vernacular) is pai’san-tabyé,° 7, ¢., “ paisd, 
one piece.” Shortly, in the bazars the pice is known pyd, piece, and is treated as the eighth 
part of a mé (two annas), not as the fourth part of a pe’ (one anna). Thus :— 


1 pice is tabya or 1 piece 
2 , are ‘na’pya 5» 2 pieces 
3 4» 5- Déngbyé , 3 ,, 

4 ” 9 léby a 2 4 93 

5) 2 » ngabya ” D 29 

6 ” Fe chau'py a » 8 4, 

i 4z- ag. “Roar py: a 7% as 

8 , 4 tamu » Lmu 


Now the recognised British-Indian copper denominations go down to the pie, or 1/8 pice, 
or 12 to the anna. But the Burman has been no more ata loss to adapt his own phraseology 
here, when in a real difficulty, than he has proved himself to have been in numberless other 
instances. Witness his mi-yet‘d (fire-chariot) for a railway train, and his use of bimbé (ship) as 





52 It is the nigori of the Japanese, See Chamberlain, Japanese Grammar, p.8 f.: Parker, in Transactions, A. 8. 
Japun, Vol, XXTI. p. 145. 

58 There are in Burmese, as in all tongues, sporadic eccentricities of pronunciation: e¢. g., RwAtdng is Yetaung ; 
ravd (Skr, and Pali, cart) is yet‘d: sdkrtis Daj: mrin is mén : and soon, An in initial syllables is often a, as 
tank‘wan is tagwin, ete. Mrammé or Mranma (a Burman) is Bama. 

St Wor an “ awful example”? of the results of transliteration, see Capt. Towers on the Alphabetical System of the 
Language of Ava and Rachain (Arakan), Asiatic Researches, Vol, V. pp. 143 ff: af. also Leyden’s “ Languages of 
Indo-Chinese Nations, As. Res. Vol. X., 1808. Few could recognise pyinzing in Latter’s pégnytséng’, Gram. p. 90; 
a, strong instance of setting up a form of transliteration and adhering to it pedantically. 

5 There is a very good note for the period, 1827, onthe Burmese Alphabet in Crawfurd’s Aza, Appx, p. 77; 
though he sometimes makes muddles of hig words, as Bortwang, p. 444, for Bodwin, where he half transcribes and 
half transliterates the word, 

56 Spelt pokch’ dn(talpras, 


of It must be noted, however, that bazar hucksters in India often calculate up to 8 pice, precisely as do the 
Burmans, 


te 
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a prefix denoting ‘‘ seaborne,’”’ So he has taken his indigenous term for one-fourth and used it 


for one-third in this instance from motives of obvious convenience. And thus he has called the 
pie mat-py4, or quarter-piece, which it is not in reality. Having done this, 
mat-pyd to differentiate the pie and the pice (pyd) : thus : — Tabyd is one-pice, 
is one-pie. Pies are enumerated, as in India, up to twelve to the anna, 7. 


he uses the term 
but matpyd tabyd 
é,, up to 11 pie. 

As might be expected, there are, however, variant ways of expressing British-Indian 
eopper money. Thus, Gordon, Companion to Hand-book of Colloquial Burinese, 1886, p. 104, 


gives us, “one pie, tabaing’,” and a table :— 


3 baings 1 pai’sin 
4 pai’sih 1 pé 
16 pe 1 kyat 


Again, Slack, Manual of Burmese, 1888, gives, p, 10 :— 


1 pie _— tabaik 

1 anna  tabé 

3 pie béngbaik 
12 pie _— s‘ena’paik 
16 annas s‘echan’pé 


I may here note an interesting and in every way valuable fact for our present purpose from 
the copper coinage of King Mindén.®® He adapted his coinage to that of British-India, and 
made his copper pieces, or pice, one-fourth of a pé, treating the pé as an anna, which as a coin 
it was not in reality, being the 20th and not the 16th part of his dingd or rupee. As he used 
the decimal system of mi in his coinage, (6 ywéji or) 12 ywé went to the pé, and thus he 
managed to make his ywé correspond to the Indian pie.. This is proved by the inscription on 
Mindén’s “peacock” copper coins :— “1 pé béng dingd i 4 bén tab6n, coin current as one- 
fourth part of 1 p?:” and confirmed by the “lion” copper coins of his successor King Thibd, 
who inscribed them thus: — “limi Déng dingd 8 pén tabdn, coin current as one-eighth part of 
1 mi ;’? equal to one-fourth part of 1 pé, 


The chief authorities, after Latter on this subject are Judson’s Grammar, 1852,5 and 
id. 1888 ; Spearman’s British Burma Gazetteer, 1870; Browne’s Thayetmyo District, 
1872; and Cooke’s British Burma Manual, 1879: the last three being official publications. 


Judson (p. xxxiv. of the 1852 Hd. and pp. 60-61 of the 1888 Hd.) produces for us the 
following table : — 


2 chinywé are 1 ywéji 
3 ywsji , 1 pe 
4, » I peji 
4 poi 5» 2 mat 
5 pe » 1 , 


100 kyat » 1 pékba 
10 (or more tens) pékbd are counted as so many (a)k‘wet : 
58 To be described at length later on. 


69 The edition of 1865 omits all reference to weights, measures and money. It is to be regretted that missionary 
books so often do this. Reflection will shew, that however far removed from their avowed work in life, money mat- 
ters must occupy the attention of all honest men, in so far, at any rate, ag the necessary daily buying and selling is 
concerned, and are therefore worthy of a place in all books on language. 


60 Yule, Ava, only incidentally mentions bullion weights and measures at p. 259,and says 160 ywés=1 tickal : 


10 mis == 1 tickal; calling ywé the seed of the Abrus precatorius, He thus mixes up the scales, probably through a 
mistinderstanding. 
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Judson also gives us :— 
2 paji are 1 miji® 
8 miji ,, 1 kyat 
2pe ,, 1 mu 
10 mi,,_—«s1skyat 
Spearman, Vol. I. p. 406, gives us a table on the same lines as Judson, but adds that the 
viss is 3'652 lbs. av.;62 and goes on to say that the ‘“‘ names given to fractions of a rupee are 
derived from the measures of weight” : — 


pe is 1 anna mil ig 2 annas 
mat », 4 annas ngam*is Oo os 
bongmat® ,, 12 _,, kyatmidin® , 14 ,, 
kyat », i rupee 


Colonel Spearman then goes on, under measures of capacity, to make a statement of some 
value in the present connection :—‘“‘An endeavour has been made to introduce a standard 
“basket” (din) containing 2,218'19 cub. in., butit has not been very successful for want of 
legislative authority, and the disturbance to trade that would be caused by any enforced altera- 
tion in the customary uses has prevented any applicatién to the Legislature. The differences in 
the various local uses seriously interfere with statistical enquiries, except to those conversant 
with these differences. The Akyab basket contains about 23 lbs, of rice in the husk, the Maul- 
main basket 48 lbs., the Bassein about 51 Ibs., and the Rangoon basket from 48 lbs. to about 
50 Ibs.”86 A glance at App. xc. to Vol. IT., Madras Manual of Administration, pp. 505-520, on 
‘local varieties of weights and measures,” would further illustrate the hopelessness of attaining 
uniformity in the Hast in such matters, 


Browne, who may be looked upon as an independent investigator, in his Historical 
Account of the Thayetmyo District, 1872, gives us the same general information, but in a foot- 
note to p, 60 says, and wrongly, that the ywéi is the ‘‘red and black seed of the Abrus preca- 
torius,” affording a fine example of the mixing up the rati and the double rati. 


Cooke, Vol. I. p. 735, says “the basis of the Burmese weight is the tickal (kydt), which 
equals 252 grs. Troy, and exactly one cubic inch of distilled water at the temperature of 60°. 
One hundred tickals make a viss: one viss equals 3°65 lbs. av. or 140 British-Indian tolas 
exactly.’67 In a footnote, giving the fractions of the kyat, he follows Browne in the mistake of 
making the ywéj? equal the seed of the dbrus precatorius. 


The above writers are those who may be looked on as the authorities par exeellence on the 
subject, but there is a popular book, which to the public generally is the authority on most things 
Burmese, viz., “ The Burman, his Life and Notions,” by Shway Yoe (J. G. Scott) 1882, and as 
at Vol. II. p. 298 ff, this book goes into weights and measures, I will briefly notice Mr. Scott's 
remarks here. In this work Mr. Scott does what is natural enough in a popular book, though 
annoying to investigators, 7. ¢., he follows, or rather takes his ideas bodily from, all the authori- 
ties in this as in many other similar matters, and tells us nothing in addition to what they can 
tell us, except that 

4 pékbaé are 1 tulé 
4,000 tula ,, I tapén or tast 
si J7, spelt éri3, means great. Gordon, Companion, p. 105, gives the concurrent tables clearly and correctly, bu 
without recognising their nature. : 


c2 At p. 54 n., he says, however, that 100 viss are exactly 360 tbs, Other writers are no more careful, for Tremen- 
heere, in his ‘ete on the tin of Mergui about 1842, says (Indo-China, Vol, I. p. 264), that the vissis 3°68 lds., and 
onp. 2°), 3°65 bbs, 

6 Te, 5 mis, 6 J. @, 8 mats, 65 J, ¢., a rupee less a md (two annas), 

88 . aalso Browne, Thayetmyo, p. 60: Yule, Ava, p. 254: Scott, The Burman, Vol, Il. p. 298, who seems to have 
followed the Gazetteer. : 

& But my recollection is that in Rangoon dealers in money made 142} télds goto the viss of silver. By télds scil. 
here rupees, Crawford, dca, makes the viss equal to 3°65 lbs., writing in 1926; p. 445. Gordon, Companion to 
Handbook of Colloquial Burmese, p, 104, and Slack, Manual of Burmese, p. 10, both give 142 2604s to the vias. _ 
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and that the ngdmd or half kyat is also called k‘w%s,88 and a piece of money tabyas. What he 
precisely means by ‘1 tul4,” or “1 toolah’’ as he writes it,and “1 tapon”’ and “1 tastii” I have 
not discovered, unless he means by tuld the Pali and Sanskrit fudd, the weight denomination 
equal to 100 palas or phalas. As Mr, Scott’s tuld is equal to 80 of Latter’s 44(1)s (palas), it may 
be the same thing. But his tayén and tast ave a puzzle: — combined or singly they might 
mean simply “a hoard.’’ 6: 








It will have been seen that in all the tables for Indian gold and silver weights, selected 
for comparison, the scales worked out to 320 jeweller’s raktikas,’? 7. ¢., twice that number 
of seeds of the Aérus precator’us, or 640 seeds, to the pala. In Burma of course it is the 
quaternary scale that we must use for the purpose of comparison, and we find that it ruxs 
thus, according to the chief anthority, Latter :— 

& ywé are 1 pé 
2pé , 1 mé 
2mi , 1 mat 
4 mat , 1 kyat 
5 kydt ,, 1 b6(1) 


Therefore there are 640 ywé, or seeds of the Abrus precatorius to the bdé(1), Which 
consequently represents the pala in practice, and I propose now to shew that bé(1) 
equals pala by etymology. Therefore also the Burmese scale can be stated in terms 
of the ordinary Indian scale on the assumption of a common origin. 


Bo(l) may be stated to be merely a modern pronunciation of the Sanskrit pale, Pali phala, 
on the following grounds, The Burmese, in adopting Sanskrit and Pali words into their langu- 
age for every day use, clip them sufficiently to make them fit in with their ideas of phonetics, 
and during this process the long Sanskrit and Pali forms nearly always lose all or some part of 
their final syllables, Thus, the first step towards adopting pala into Burmese would be the 
docking of the final @ and leaving a monosyllable pal. The final / is silent in Burmese pronun- 
ciation, though in such a case it would be retained in the script. The matter, therefore, to 
concern us is the change of a into 4. 

In Vols. XXI., XXIL., and XXIII. of the Indian Antiquary,” there took place a controversy 
on Sanskrit words in Burmese, in which the present writer took a small part. In the course of 
that controversy the following facts were disclosed :— 

















Burmese. | 
Sanskrit. Pali. 
Form, | Sound. 

Grohe | Owe wef Grahaw || Gah 
Mikkasé6 ... «| Myé’kabé... ..| Mrigagiras ... ves Migasira 
Sangroh ... «| + Dinjé w= wes| |= Shgraha 1. we. Saigaha 
Visakrém ... | Wibajé ... ..| Visvakarma | Vissakamma 
Migh vee eel MO ee oe | Mégha Si. ae Mégha 
Mér es | Md .. ie ..| Méru oe ars Méra 
Rajagré a YAzajo oP ..| Rajagriha ... | Rajaghara 





like the Indian sdré: e. g., ‘na’chi’ k'wé3, 2 kydt anda half. On applying to Mr. 


68 tly ‘‘a half more, 
Scott nes informed me that he could not, in 1897, remember where he got the information he recorded 


= er however, Mr. Scott’s informant should have told him “4 kyat = 1 tuld and 4,000 kyat=I1tapdn,’’ then 


the tuld becomes the catty and the tapén the picul (Siamese), and the expreasions becqmg saa ee because = 
that case the ful4 would equal the chany, and both words mean “a balance 5 also the — —- eae 
at would take their proper place in the general scale for the Har Hast. . See next section on pines ha g = _ 

70 Browne, Thayetmyo, p. 60, already quoted, is very distinct on this point: for ne Bays ti ae gate 
mat: four pai-gyees make one moo-gyee, and four rwe-gyees make one moo-gyee,” using thus the 


le throughout. 
i n Vol. XXL pp. 94 ff, 198 #.; Vol. XXII. pp. 24 ff,, 162 #.; Vol. XXIII. pp. 165 ff, 193. 
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a a ee ee 
a a te fe Se eee eee 


If then we find graha and gaha becoming gréh: éiras and sira becoming sé: harman and 
kamma becoming krém: mégha becoming mégh: méru becoming mér : grihkd and ghara 
becoming gré : — and the final consonants h, 7, m, gh, dropped altogether m pronunciation :— 
it is fair to say that palais bél, pronounced bo,” especially as I may quote the Burmese 
Sih6], pronounced bihé, for Simhala, Ceylon. Pink‘é, for Singhala, is also common in 
Burmese. 

As to the initial b for p, that presents no difficulty, the following instances from Steven- 
son’s Dictionary? being sufficient to settle the point :— 





Form, Sound. Form. Sound. 
ee cert ANT ES See eRe ees eI eee eter See eee NE near mee eee OE ee ee ay 

patk‘an w| batkian ... ve} = pran es .»|  byan4 
pandukampala ..| bandukanbala?® .,.[ patdkpagach | bataukbayit 
pattamrag ... .«|  baddamyas7é ... | parunsparane ..| baydngshayins 
pardkparat ... »-| bayaukbay at wef pala’? a .. | bala 
palégpatan - pa‘syts we wee | bash tg78 
palé,patan balé badin ... | pahan 6 .. {| bahan 
palépat‘an pichat sind me bizat 
pinfang ... ..{ bénnying ... .-f pilun sa = biléngs 
pilassagnu... | bilasbanu ... wef pilas... se v |  bilas 


punpdlad ... | béngsbalaod ... . | pokp‘at bankp‘at 
ponebi ee ww baungthi ... we] pok ... bt | baik 


pyan‘iwas ... w.| byin‘lwa  ... ww] prasldk ... | byaslaik 
prichch‘a ... ..| byé’si?® ... |) pringmrat ... 9... | byéndmyat 
pruk... oe aol - DyOKaw Sis - | prangprane ... .. | bydngsbying 
prutprak-prutprat..| bydkbyet-bydkbyat. . Siac’ aewnsdes 
pruns prung ..| bydngsbyéngs «| prongprané ... .| byaungsbyans 


prokprék® ... w.|  byaikbyaik ... | pwak uss -| bak 
It will thus be seen that there is some justification etymologically for using the Burmese 
bél for purposes of comparison in these pages as equivalent to the Sanskrit pala. 
We may now pass on to the perhaps more interesting subject of the ideas of the older 
writers, with something like a proper equipment for an examination of them. 
Crawfurd, dva, 1829, p. 383 £., anticipates generally with his usual accuracy and perspica- 
city the conclusions drawn from the present enquiry. His table is as follows :— 
2 small ywé are 1 large ywé 
4 largeywé ,, 1 pé 


2 pe » 4 mi 

2 mu » 1 mat 

4 mat » IL kyat 
100 kyat » 1 péekba 


72 Jt is once more to be observed that the Sanskrit and not the Pali form is that adopted into the language, Of 
the same nature as those in the text are the Burmese amr4i (amyaik) for amrita, and Sansakardé (bdnpagayaik) for 
Sarhskrita - though according to Stevenson the last word is also written Sansakarét and also pronounced pdnpbagarait. 

78 This author can be accepted on all points connected with the sounds of Burmese words, for a greater master 
of colloquial Burmese it would be dificult to find. 

7 The Patamabyan was the “honors” examination in Upper Burma in Buddhist Literature. Patam&byan was 
also the “degree” for passing it. King Thibd (as a monk) was accounted a Patamdbyain. For a note on the revival 
of these examinations under the British Government see Bird, Wanderings in Burma, p. 284 ff. 

75 The throne of baja = Sakra = Indra = the Angel of Life in modern Burmese belief, 

* The ruby. 77 This word means naked, 

«8 A Malay: Stevenson writes the pron, in Burmese characters pahrdé. 79 Scorpio in the Zodiac. 

8° Though Stevenson does not give the pronunciation, 2 word well-known in Upper Burma Pitakat (for Pali 


Pitakattayam, the Scriptures) is usually pronounced there Bidagat. It i y wri a 
cia gat. It is usually written Bedegat (pp. 74, 76. 
288), but Bidigat at p, 351, in Bird’s Wanderings in Burma, : Pas 
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This table he follows up with remarks so much to the present point that I here give them 
in full in his spelling of the vernacular words:—‘‘The small rwé (ywé) here is named the 
-Arbrus (sic) precatorius, and the larger bean that of the Adenanthera pavonina. The Lyat is the 
weight which we have called the tical, and the paiktha is our vis. I believe both words are 
corruptions borrowed from the Mohammedan merchants of India, sojourning in the Burman 
country, The origin of the word tical I have not been able to ascertain. That of the other is 
sufficiently curious. The p and varecommutable consonants. The Mohammedan sojourners 
cannot pronounce the tk of the Burmese, and always substitute an sforit. The & is mute 
even in the Burman pronunciation, and the final @ is omitted by Europeans only. Thus we 
have the word paiktha (pékbd) commutedinto vis, This measure is equal to 3°65 lbs, Avoirdu- 
pois.” Except that vis (viss) is the origin of pékbd and not vice versd, Crawfurd has exactly 
hit upon the mutual connection of the two words. 


From the American Missionary, Malcom’s Travels, Vol. 1. p. 275, 1839, we find that he was 
a precursor of Latter, and I think that Latter has read his book, He gives us the following 
useful little table :— 


2 ywé are 1 ywéji or 1 pice 
4 ywéji ,, 1 pé or ywé® ,, 1 anna 
2 pe » Lt mu », 2 annas 
Qmu ,, 1 mat , 4 annas 
4mait ,, 1 kyat » 1 tickal 
100 ky&t ,, 1 pékba », 1 viss 


He also tells us that the “small ywé ” is the seed of the Abrus precatorius, “‘ called ir. 
America, crab’s eye,’’ and the ywéji the seed of the Adenanthera pavonina; and that the 
mit is 624 ers, Troy, and the viss 3°65 lbs, Av. Farther he says that ‘‘ the late experiments at 
the Calcutta Mint’? determined the tickal to be 252 grs, Troy and “to weigh exactly one cubic 
inch of distilled water at the temperature of 90°,'%8 


This last remark takes us to Prinsep and the famous assay of the Ava bullion of 1826. 
Prinsep’s table, given by Burney from Ava, is on the decimal scale :*4— 


2 pé are 1 mi 
2. mi, 1 mat 
9 mat ,, a kt wee 
2 k‘wa8 , 1 kyat or-tickal 
100 ky&t ,, 1 pékba or viss, or precisely 140 ¢élds. 


At p. 98 of his Useful Tables, Prinsep quotes Kelly’s Cambist, p. 222, that the ‘* Pegu 
tickal ” equals 1-188 ¢é2ds, which hardly agrees with the statement just given, as if would make 
the viss equal 113 4/5 tlds. 


As to times before accurate knowledge was possible we find in Alexander Hamilton’s 
“Table of Weights, etc.,” attached to his Hast Indies, Vol. I. Appx., p. 8, the following 
information regarding “‘Pegu Weight” :— 

“J Viece is 39 Ou. Troy, or 
1 Viece » L0C Teculs 
140 Viece ,, a Bahaar 
The Bahaar ,, 3 Peculs China” 


eee ee ee ee eee erence 

81 Here is a farther confusion in the use of the term ywé- see Latter’s statement, ante, p. 820, 

82 H. H. Wilson’s. See Prinsep’s Useful Tables, p. 36, 

88 Cooke says 60, vide p. 324, supra. 

8 Page 34, Useful Tables, Thomas’ Hd. eee . 

85 See ite: p. 325, hed really for “‘a half more,” but notas “a half’ in this sense, though k‘wé is used for 
“half a tin (basket).” 

86 This is not a correct statement idiomatically. 
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The above practically accurate statement was pat forward about 35 years before Stevens’ 
formal Guide to the Hast India Trade was published in 1775, and gives us, as will be seen, a 
much better and more intelligible idea of the currency of those days in Pegu, Stevens’ table 


for Pegu is as follows :— 


100 moo are 1 tual 
100 tual ,, 1 vis or 3 lbs. 5 ozs. 5 drs. Av. 
150 vis ,, 1 candy®? or 500 lbs. 


There is a considerable mixing up of matters here. In the first place tual is obviously « 
raisprint for “ tical,” and I fancy “100 ma = 1 tual” should be read, therefore, 10 mi. 


There can be no doubt as to the misprint of tual for tical, because lower down on the 
same page Stevens has, with other misprints or misreadings, for Siamese weights “80 tual are 
1 catty, 50 catties 1 pecul,” and later on in this Chapter it will be shewn that the Siamese and 
Burmese tickals are the same thing, 80 Siamese tickals going tothe Siamese catty and 50 
Siamese catties to the picul. 


At p. 88 of the same work, we find ‘‘1 Rix dollar is 480 Copper Pegue Pettys,?’ a state- 
ment which is at first sight a great puzzle, because in Stevens’ time there was no copper 
money or currency in Burma proper or in Pegu. But from p. 129 we can get at an explanation. 
Here Stevens gives a general table of the ‘‘ Sterling value of Asiatic Coins,’ and for “Siam, 
Pegu, Malacca, Cambodia, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, etc.,” gives a queer commercial mixture of 
Indo-European coined currency, Spanish, French, Dutch, Malay, and what not. In the course 
of this table, he says ‘‘a rial—= 2 Ticals = 5s.: a Tutal8§ = 500 Fettees = 2s. 6d.” Ag will 
be seen later on, Malay terms were constantly applied by travellers in describing Siamese com- 
mercial matters, and fetiee and petty are no doubt meant for pitis or pichis, the small copper, 
brass or tin money of Java and the Malays, when first seen by Huropeans.®9 


Cox, in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. VI. p 134, in an “ Account of the Petroleum Wells%? 
of the Burmha Dominion, extracted from the Journal of a Voyage from Ranghong (Rangoon) 
up the River Hrai-Wuddy (Irrawaddy) to Amarapoorah, 1797,” gives us in his own unique 
manner a new form for a Burmese weight. First, p. 133, he tells us that the price of the oil 
at the wells was “‘ at the rate of one and a quarter tecals per hundred viss,” and then, p. 134, 
that the four workmen’s share at each well “ will be 2,250 viss per month of thirty days, or in 
money at the above price, 28 tecals 50 avas, or 7 tecals 12 avas each man per month.” One is 
nearly certain that by ava is meant ywé, as 120 to 128 ywés go to the tickal and no other 
denomination could go as far as 50 to the tickal, as in Cox’s statement; but one cannot prove 
the fact by calculations, as the figures are too loosely stated, Thus, 7 ¢. 12a. are nota quarter 
of 28 ¢. 50 a, as Cox gives the figures, and the sum 2,250 viss at 11 7, per 100 viss results in 
23.118 gekals: therefore, if 50 avas = 1/8 tickal, one tickal must edad 400 avas, which is 
impossible if avas are really ywés. 


Symes, Ava, p. 326, gives us for the weight of the tickal or “fiat” 10 dwts, 104 ors.,%and 
the now familiar quaternary scale of 16 pé and 8 mé to the tickal. But he comes to grief 
over the name of the p?, for he writes it “tubbee,”’ 7. ¢, tab3 or “one pd.” But Wilson, 
Documents of the Burmese War, quoting in the Appx. p. lxi., the Government Gazette, March 2, 
1826, comes to much further grief 1 in the same direction, though his quaternary scale is right 
enough. His table is worth giving here verbatim :— 
SS a ee a Ge GT pe ee ren eg 

87 I. ¢., khdndi, see Prinsep’s Useful Tables, p. 115. ‘ 

*8 A misprint, one is almost certain, for “‘ tical,” as a tical was then always valued at 2s. 6d. 

89 Crawfurd, Malay Dict., s.v. The word travelled far, for Stevens, Guide, p. 125, mentions that Chinese cash are 
called ** petties”: cf. also Lockyer, Trade in India, p.141, Alexander Hamilton, Hast Ji Indies, Vol, IL, Appx., p. 10. 

% At Rainanghong,?. ¢., Yénanjaung. 

% Alexander, Travels, speaking loosely of Rangoon, in 1825-6, calls the tickal, or dingd, nearly the weight of a 
Madras rupee. 
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“ The divisions of the Tickal are 
2 Tabbe are 1 Tammoo 
2 Tammoo ,, 1 Mat 
4 Mat » L Tical 
100 Tical » i Tabisa or Viss 
100 Tabisa ,, 1 Peiya or Ava Pecul, or 250 Penang Catties.” 


Now Tabbe = tab?, z.¢., 1 p?: Tammoo = tamé, ¢.¢.,1 mi: Tabisa — tabékbd, probably 
pronounced tabissd in Mergui whence the information came, = 1 bissd or viss. 

The last denomination peiya is an apparently unique piece of information,®? and I cannot 
account for it, except asa misprint for teiya, at which word we can guess from the curious 
table which follows on the same page :— 


2 Nechi Teden are 1 Tendaum 
100 Tendaum », L Teiya or Coyan® 





For fendaum read tindauug, or tin, the well known “basket ” grain-measure of Burma, 
equal usually to 16 viss, For necht teden read ‘nak‘wé tadin, i. e, “ two (‘n@) halves (k‘wé) (are) 
one (¢@) basket (tin).” Wecan now see what the pioneer reporting officer did through his 
interpreter. He was told that two halves, the k‘wé or half (a basket) being a recognised measure, 
made one basket, and he heard’ the people mention 100 baskets as tay, 7. ¢., lit. 100; and 
straightway made out his statement of measures. No doubt also he heard 100 viss spoken of 
as tay& (100), and knew that these equalled a local picul, or 250 Penang catties, and straight- 
way wrote down Teiya as a weight denomination, which subsequently got misread or misprint- 
ed Peiya. 

(To be continued.) 





SELECTED DATES FROM THE EPIGRAPHIA CARNATACA. 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C.1.E.; GOTTINGEN, 


Berore I published my remarks on the dates of the Saka era, ante, Vol. XXV. p. 266 ff, 
YT examined the dates of many inscriptions in Part I. of Mr. Rice’s Epigraphia Carnataca. Of 
some of the earlier dates in that collection I have already treated in the Hprgraphia Indica. 
Here I give 19 other dates from my list, which, on account of the details mentioned in them, 
are perhaps of more general interest.} 


The dates Nos, 1-7 quote eclipses which were all visible in that part of India where the 
inscriptions come from, Nos. 8-13 are dates with Sathkrantis. Nos. 14 and 15 give instances 
of intercalary months, the month of No, 14 being described as prathama-Bhédrapada, and that 
of the quite modern date No. 15 as nija-Jyéshiha. No. 16 quotes a repeated tithi (pratham- 
aikidas), and the iitht of No. 17 also is shewn to bea repeated one. And Nos. 18 and 19, in 
addition to the weekdays, give the kuranas, nakshatras and yéyas of the dates. 


In twelve of these dates the given Saka year was an expired year, andin four (Nos. 2, 11, 13 
and 14, of 8. 1118, 1390, 1896 and 1456) a current year. In No. 18 the year 1568 is wrongly 





92 Practically all Burmese weight tables stop at the viss, and the capacity tables at the tin or basket. I have 
never come across anything like this statement of the ‘‘ Ava pecul’’ except in Prinsep’s Useful Tables, c. 1883, p. 120, 
where “ we are told that the Pegu, Birma khand? (candy), 150 vis, is reckoned 600 lbs, av.,” and the “ Rangoon 
khandi, of 150 vis, is reckoned at 550 lbs, av.’’ The standard Indian candy or khandi isa weight of 20 man or mds, 
4. @,, about 1,600 lbs. av. But I find loc, ecté. that it was c. 892 lbs. at Baroda, 550 and ¢, 538 lbs. at Bombay, 495 lbs. 
al Goa, c. 486 lbs. at Indor (mani), 500 lbs. at Madras and c. 500 and c. 597 ]bs.in Travancor. See also Stevens, 
Guide, p. 86. 

93 The highest Malay measure, usually-40 or 30 piculs. Crawfurd, Malay Dict, s.v.: Stevens’ Guide, p. 87, who 
spells the word Quoyane: Crawfurd, Indian Archipelago, Vol, I. p, 271: Swetenham, Vocab, Malay, Vol. II. Appx. 
on Currency: Maxwell, Malay Manual, p. 141. 

' 1 Thave selected only regular dates. My private list contains many dates from the Epigraphia Carnataca, 
which axe quite incorrect. 
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quoted instead of 1569 (expired) ; and in No. 8 the published text of the inscription gives, in 
words, the year 1062, while both the concurrent Jovian year and my calculation prove the year 
of the date to be 1082 (current), One date (No. 3) gives the Jovian year only, without the 
corresponding Saka year; and the other dates, in addition to the Saka years, quote the corre- 
sponding Jovian years, In every case in accordance with the southern Iuni-solar system. — 
Special terms, to which [ may draw attention here, are Yaksha-tadige (7) in No. 2, and 
Vaishnava-tithi in No. 17. 

The date No.1 of ‘8.899 is from an inscription of the Western Gahga Satyavakya 
Koigunivarman Permanadi; three dates (Nos. 8, 9 and 2) are from inscriptions of the Hoysalas 
Narasithha I. and Vira-Ballila; eleven from the inscriptions of the Vijayanagara kings 
Harihara ITI, (No, 10), Virtpiksha I. (Nos. 14 and 11), Narasa (No, 3), Krishnaraya (Nos, 16, 4 
and 12), Achyutariya (Nos. 5 and 138), Sadasivardya (No, 6), and Rimadéva (No. 7); three 
(Nos. 17-19) from those of the rulers of Maistir; and one, No. 15, is from a private inscription. 

1. — 8. 899, — Page 212, No. 188. Dodda~Homma inscription of the Western Gaiga? 
Satyavakya Kongunivarman Permanadi :— 


Sakanripa-kal-Atita-samvatsara-sataigal entu-ntira-tombhatt-ombhattaneya Isvara-sathvat- 
sarah pravarttisutt-ire . . Ashidha-misada punnamiyum Angaravarad-andu sémagrahanadol * 
kalam. 

S. 899 expired = Isvara: Tuesday, 3rd July A.D. 977; a lunar eclipse, visible in 
India, 14 h. 27 m. after mean sunrise. 

2,.— 8. 1118*,— Page 146, No. 31. Tadi-Milingi inscription of the Hoysala Vira- 
Ballala :— 

Saka-varsada 1118neya Raékshasa-Sathvalsarada Yaksha-tadige® (?) Bihavara siiryye- 
grahanadalu. 


8. 1118 current = Rakshasa : Thursday, 5th October A. D. 1195, the day of the new- 
moon fithi of the month Agvina ; a solar eclipse, visible in India, 5 h. 27 m. after mean 
sunrise. 


3. — [8 1420.] — Page 186, No. 16. — Date of the time of Narasa of Vijayanagara, in 
the Natjangtd plates of his son Krishnardya‘ :— 
Vaisaré Kalayukty-akhyé Margaégirshaka-masi cha | 
suryépardga-samayé punyé daréa-samanvité |i 
Kalayukta = 5.1420 expired: 13th December A. D. 1498; a solar eclipse, visible in 
India, 4 h. 10 m. after mean sunrise. 
4,—8, 1448.— Page 151, No. 49. Hemmige inscription of Krishnardya of Vijaya- 
nagara :— 


Nri-jayAbhyndaya-Salivahana- gakavarusha 1448 sanda varttaminavida Vyaya-sathvat- 
sarada Sravana-$u 5 14 .-. . tat-sathvaisarada Ashidha-Suddha-paurnnamiytii chandréparaga- 
punyakaladalh. 


S. 1448 expired = Vyaya: 24th June A. D. 1526; & lunar eclipse, visible in dae 
from 11h, 39 m. to 15 h. 21 m., after mean sunrise. 


5. — 8, 1452, — Page 133, No, 105. Kodagahalli inscription of Achyutaraya of Vijaya- 
nagara i— 





2 The date of ‘the last Ganga inscription’ in Mr. Rice’s volume (p. 101, No. 78, of 8. 944) is quite incorrect 
and is, in fact, an impossible date. 

3 With Yaksha-tadige, which I cannot explain, compare the Sanskrit Yaksha-rdtri, another nameof the festival 
generally called Dipdvali (Divalé) ; see above, p.184, Agvina-krishnapaksha XV. £ See below, No. 16, 
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NA as A HATS OA ? ¥ A A . 7 id 
Sri-vijayibhyudaya~Salivihana gakavarsha 1452 sanda varttaminavada Vikritu-samvatsa- 
vada... Guruvaradalu ... chandragrahana-punyakaladalli. 


S, 1452 expired = Vikrita: Thursday, 6th October A. D. 1530, the day of full-moon ot 
the month Agvina; a lunar eclipse, visible in India, 21 h. 49 m. after mean sunrise.° 


6, — 8, 1478, — Page 174, No, 108. Tumbala inscription of Sadasivaraya of Vijaya- 
nagara i— 

Sri-jay Abhyudaya-Salivahana-sakavarusha si 1478 sanda vartaminavdda . . sathvatsarada 
Kiartika-ba 30 Chandravara stryéparaga-punyakaladalu, 

§. 1478 expired [= Anala]: Monday, 2nd November A. D. 1556; a solar eclipse, 
visible in India, 6 h. 15 m. after mean sunrise, 

7, —S. 1542, — Page 33, No. 36. Anevila inscription of Ramadéva of Vijayanagara :— 

Sri-vijayibhyudaya-Salivahana-Sakavarushahgalu 1542ya Raiidri-sathvatsarada Margga- 
gira-u 15 lu... chandragrahana-punyakaladali, 

§. 1542 expired = Raudra: 29th November A, D, 1620; a lunar eclipse, visible in 
India, 16 h. 20 m. after mean sunrise. 

8.— 8. 1062 (for 1082*), — Page 38, No. 60. Tondantr inscription of the Hoysala 
Narasimha I, :— 

‘Saka-vavishath sisirad- aravatt-eradaneya Praméthi-sainvatsarada Asvayuja-éudda-trayd- 
dasi-Adivara Uttara-Bhadrapada Tulaya(na)-sankramanad-andu. 

Pramathin = §. 1082 (not 1062) current, and for that year the date regularly corresponds 
to Sunday, 27th September 4. D. 1159. On this day the 18th #thi of the bright half ended 


3h. 38 m., and the Tulé-(vishuva-)samhkranti took place 17h, 30 m.,atter mean sunrise ; 
and the nakshatra was Uttara Bhadrapada about the whole day. 


9, — $. 1102. — Page 1738, No. 106. Tumbala inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Ballala :— 
Seka-varusha sisirada niira-eradaneya S4rvvari-samvaisarada Pushya-Suddha ashtami 
Brihavarad uttaréyana-saikramanadalu., 


§ 1102 expired = Sarvari: Thursday, 25th December A, D. 1180; the 8th wth of the 
bright half ended 6 h. 12 m. after, and the Uttaraéyana-samnkranti took place 0 h. 4 m, before 


mean sunrise (during the tith? of the date). 

10, — 8. 1819. — Page 160, No. 64. Narasipura plates of the reign of Harihara II. of 
Vijayanagara, recording a grant which was made by Nirfyanadév-Odeyar, the son of the 
Mahdmandalésvara Mallapp-Odeyar (Mallinatha) who was a brother of Harihara II. :-— 

Gaka-varusha 1319... Tsvara-sathvatsarada ‘Srdvana-Suddha 9 Adivara Sirnhasan- 
kranti-punyakaladala. 

§.1319 expired = Isvara: Sunday, 29th July A, D. 1897; the 5th #thi of the bright 
half ended 15 h, 12 m., and the Sithha-samkranti took place 19 h, 21 m.,, after mean sunrise. 

11, — 8.18967, — Page 135, No. 121, Sujjaliru plates of Viripaksha I, of Vijaya-= 
nagara t= 

Gilivahana-nirnita-right sakavarsh[é*] kram~-igaté | 

ritu-randbra-gunair=yukté vidhuna yuta-vatsaré |) 

Vijay-ikhyé tatha misé Pushyé pakshé vigéshatah | 

guklé cha dagami-yukté varé ch=Angi(ngs)ra-sadjaite tl 

Sankrantyam Makar-Akhyaté punya-kalé. 
a 
" 8 In §, 1452 expired there was only one other lunar eclipse, which took place on Tuesday, 12th Apri A, D, 1530, 
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&% 1396 current = Vijaya: Tuesday, 28th December A. D. 1473; the 10th titht of the 
bright half commenced 0 h. 1 m. after, and the Makara-(UttarAyana-)sarnkranti took place 
4h. 29 m. before, mean sunrise. 


12. — 8, 1450, — Page 14, No. 2. Seringapatam inscription of Krishnaraya of Vijaya- 
nagara i— 

Salivahana-sakavarshé *phr-Eshu-véda-sasi-sankhyé | varshé ’tha Sarvadharini punyatami- 
yim Kulira-sankrantau I, Ashadhé gukla-pakshé . . . Si(si)taréchishé varé |... Ashacha- 
sudda 12 Somavara Karkatakasankranti-punyakaladalli, 

S, 1450 expired = Sarvadharin : Monday, 29th June A. D. 1528; the 12th tcthi of the 
bright half ended 8h, 9m., and the Karkataka-(Dakshinéyana-)samkranti took place 
? bh. 49 m., after mean sunrise. 

13, —8. 1456*, — Page 95, No. 55. Huragalavadi plates of Achyutaréya of Vijaya- 
nagara : — 

Sak-Abdé SalivAhasya sahasréna chatus-satail | paiichasati cha sanikhyaté shad-abhyadhi- 
kayA kramét \| Vikramé(? Vijayé) vatsaré Pushya-Sukla-pakshé *rka-vasaré | dvadasyam 
ch=aiva Réhinyéih . . . bhavyé Makarasankranti-punyakale. 

§, 1456 current = Vijaya (not Vikrama): Sunday, 28th December A. D. 1588 ; the 12th 
titht of the bright half ended 9 h. 8 m., the Makara-(Uttarayana-)samkranti took place 8 h. 
7 m. (during the titht of the date), and the nakshatra was RObini for about 8 hours, after mean 
sunrise. " 


14, — §, 1390#, — Page 77, No. 1389. Sitapura inscription of Virtp&ksha I, of Vijaya- 
nagara :— 

Salivahana-sakavarsha 1390 ttaneya Sarvajit- sathvatsara prathama-Bhaédrapa[da]-ba 
8 Sani Réohini-nakshatradalu, 


In 8, 1890 current = Sarvajit Bhidrapada was intercalary, and the 8th tithi of the dark 
half of the first Bhadrapada ended 20 h, 33 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 22nd August 
A. D. 1467, when the nakshairva was Rohini for 11h. 10 m. after mean sunrise.® 


15, — 8, 1769. — Page 100, No. 67. Mandya inscription of Tirukudi Srinivdsa-Ravu :— 


Sri-vijayabhyudaya-Salivahana-Sakabda 1769 ne sanda vartamdnavdda Plavanga-sathvat- 
sarada nija-Jyéshtha-suddha 15 Sémavarada. 
In 8, 1769 expired — Plavanga Jyéshtha was intercalary, and the 1dth tithi of the bright 


half of the nija (or second) Jyéshtha ended 12 h. 20 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 28th 
June A, D, 1847, 


16.— 8. 1485. — Page 186, No. 16. Natjangid plates of Krishnaraya of Vijaya- 
nagara i 
Sélivahana-nirnité gak-Abdé sa-chatussataih | 
patichatrimsat-samayuktais=sankhyaté dasabhigesataih II 
Vatsaré Srimukh-Abbikhyé msi ch=AshAdha-ndémani | 
Sukla-pakshé cha punyayamh pratham-aikadasi-tithau lt - 
In 8. 1435 expired = Srimukha the 11th tthi of the bright half of Ash4dha commenced 


about 30 m. before sunrise of the 13th June, and ended about 20 m. after sunrise of the 14th 
Jone, A. D, 1518. Accordingly, in a calendar both these days would be numbered ‘11,’ and 





_ & The “ia inscription contains an earlier date, of the year Parthiva (= §, 1887 expired), the weekday of which 
1s Jacorrecth, 
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the 13th June A. D, 1518, the first of these two ékAdabis, is the proper equivalent of the 
date.’ 





1?, — 8. 1585, — Page 143, No. 28. Talakddu plates of Dévaraja of Maistr: — 
Sri-Salivahana-saké gara-ndga-bina- 
gitdmsgu-sammita-Saratsu gatasv=amushmin | 
varshé tu Sébhakriti msi Suchau valakshé 
pakshé ’tha Vaishnava-tithav=Amritathsu-varé || 
In 8. 1585 expired == Sébhakrit (Sdbhana) the Vaishnavi (i. e., here, 12th) #zhi8 of the 
bright half of Suchi (Ashadha) commenced 1h. 21 m. defore mean sunrise of Monday, the 6th 
July, and ended 26 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, the 7th J uly, A. D. 1663, Here, again, 
in a calendar both the Monday and the Tuesday would be numbered ‘12,’ and the day of the 


date, Monday, the 6th July A, D. 1663, would be properly described by the term prathama- 
devidas4, 
18, — 8. 1568 (for 1569), — Page 66, No. 103. Mélukdte plates of Kanthirava Narasa- 
raja of Maisir: — 
Naga-rtu~bina-vasudha-yuji Silivahan- 
Akhyé gaké Saradi Sarvajid-Ahvayayam | 
Vaisakha-masi Mrigasirsha-samihvaya-rkshé 
punyé tath=-Akshayatritiya-diné cha Bhaumé |I 
Varé Sukarma-yuji sat-karané cha bhadré (?) 
san-mahgalé sakaladharmada-punyakale | 
In Sarvajit — 8. 1569 (not 1568) expired the Akshaya-iritiy@ or third tithi of the bright 
half of Vaigikha and the karana Gara® ended 18 h. 6 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 27th 


April A. D. 1647, when the wakshatra was Mrigasirsha for 16 h. 25 m., and the yége 
Sukarman for 12 h. 50 m., after mean sunrise. 


19, — 8.1671. — Page 156, No. 63. Narasipura plates of the time of Krishnardja of 
Maistir : — 
Salivdhana-nirnité gak-dibdé dagabhis=sataih | 
samanvit-aikasaptatya shat-Satair=api vatsaraih Ul 
Sukl-akhyé vatsaré misi Vaisikhé Bhauma-vasaré | 
dvidasyath gukla-pakshasya chandra-tira-bal-dnvité 1 
Hasta-rkshé Harshané yogé karané Balav-abhidhe | 
S. 1671 expired = Sukla: Tuesday, 18th April A. D, 1749; the 12th tithe of the bright 


half and the karana Balava ended 9 h. 25 m.,, the nakshatra was Hasta from 2 h, 38 m., and 
the yéga Harshana for 15 h. 17 m., after mean sunrise. 











7 In Ep. Carn. p. 16, No. 6, there is a similar date, which atthe same time would furnish an instance of an 
Unmilant Mahti-dudda% (see ante, p. 178) ; but that date is quite incorrect, 

8 Compare Hemadri’s Chaturvarga-chintimant, Vol. III, Part Il. p. 865, 1. 11: duddast Chakrinasstathd. ~ 
In other dates the llth titht is described as Hart-dina, 

9 As the text stands, the word bhadré would be taken as the name ofa karana, but, so far as I know, 
Bhadra is not synonymous with Gara, According to the Rev. F, Kittel’s Kennada-English Dictionary, 
bhadré in Kanarese denotes ‘the seventh astrological division of the day’ (== vishti, which would be out of place 
here). 
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PADA, THE WRITER OF ASOKA’S SIDDAPUR EDICTS. 
BY G. BUHLER, Pu.D., LL.D., 0.1.E. 


In my article on Agdka’s edicts from Sidddpur (Epigraphia Indica, Vol, IIL, p. 134 ff.) 
I have omitted to give an explanation of the name of the writer, which once occurred in all the 
three copies and in every case was accompanied by the official title sears in Khardsthi 
5648 21 
characters, the final sentenee being, or having been, Padena likhetam ‘arelauile 
As M, Sylvain Lévi! of late has tried to do away with the mention of the writer and to put 
a very different construction on this passage, it is perhaps advisable to fill up the lacuna which 
I have left in my former paper, and to shew that at all events pada is a word, suited for a proper 
name. The explanation, of course, cannot be categorical, as according to the orthography of 
ASéka’s clerks pada may be meant to express three different words, which the more accurate 
spelling of the Pandits would carefully distinguish. It may be intended (1) for pada, or 
(2) as single consonants are used instead of double ones, for padda, or (3) on the analogy of 
magala for maigala and of similar forms, also for panda. 


Among these three forms the first willdo only on the supposition, that, as sometimes 
happens in the Prakrit dialects, its da isa substitute for ra, and that pada stands for para. For 
Pura occurs, either by itself or coupled with other words, asa royal name. In the Bréhmanas 
there is the king Para Aindéra and kings, simply called Para, appear in the Mahdbhérata and 
the Harivmisa? 


Among the other two forms Pada is found in the slightly enlarged Pandaka, the name 
of a son of the third Manu, and Padda, though not traceable as a N. Pr., is a Dési term, equiva- 
lent to dhavala,3 which word is very commonly used even in the present day for the formation of 
proper names. In Sanskrit we have Dhavala or Dhavalaka, Dhavalachandra and so forth, and in 
the modern Prakrits Dhéld, Dhavalchand or Dhélchand, and Dhavalsingh or Dhélsingh. And it 
may be noted that all these names are used by members of the writer castes of modern India. 


It thus appears that with all the three interpretations, which may be put on the syllables 
pada, a word will come out which is suitable for a proper name, and the choice becomes rather 
difficult, The least probable among the three possible explanations, it seems to me, is that 
which involves the assumption that Pada is meant for Panda. More probable would be the 
explanation of Pada by the royal name Para, as the writer castes of historical India, the Ka- 
yasthas, Brahmakshatriyas and Prabhus claim kinship with the Kshatriya families and commonly 
adopt the names, borne by persons of princely or noble rank, notably those ending in stigh 
(shika). But then it is necessary to assume that da represents ra. As the third possibility 
presents absolutely no difficulties, and does not necessitate the assumption of any phonetic or 
graphic irregularity, [am inclined to fall back on that, and to take Pada, or with the full 
spelling, Padda, as an ancient popular, or Dési, equivalent of the Sanskrit Dkavala and the 
modern Dhl, with which the Vedic name Syéta and the Epic Pandw or Péindu may be 
fitly compared. 


In connection with this explanation, I will add a few remarks on the point, which seems to 
have been the chief cause of M. Lévi’s unwillingness to accept for the concluding sentence of the 
Siddapur inscriptions the translation, ‘‘ Written by the scribe Pada,” which undoubtedly at first 
sight appears to be the natural one, and state the reason, why I caunot agree to his trans- 
lation. As regards the first point, M. Lévi remarks that writers’ names do not occur in other 
early epigraphic documents, and hence he infers that it is not probable that an individual scribe 
should be mentioned in an ASéka edict. His statement of the facts is correct, as far as the 
_ third and second centuries are concerned. Tor, the earliest indisputable occurrences of writers’ 








1 Jour, Asiatique, 1896, 2 See the larger Petersburg Dictionary, sub voce FT. 
$ Hemachandra, Désindmamdld, vi. 1, paddam dhavalam. 
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names are found on the Taxila copper-plate of Sathvat 78 of the great king Méga, which 
belongs to the first century B. C, or A. D., and in the land grants of the Andhra king Gitami- 
puta Sdtakani (Nasik inscrs. Nos. 11 a-b) from the beginning of the second century A.D. But 
I doubt very much that the facts warrant the inference, which M. Lévi draws from them. 
The great majority of the epigraphic documents of the third and second centuries B. C., like 
those on the Sanchi and Bharahut Stiipas, in the Barabar, Nagdrjuni, and Katak hill cave 
and on the various relic vessels, consists of short dedicatory or votive iuscriptions, which in 
India never, not even in late times, bear the writer's name. If these are deducted, — as 
certainly must be done —, there remain for the third century twenty-three Asgéka inscriptions, 
two of which, the Girndr and Mansehra versions of the Rock Hdicts, are mutilated at the end 
and the Sohgaura copper-plate. For the second century B. C. there are only two documents, 
Kharavéla’s Hathigumpha inscription and the Andhra inscription from the Ninighat, which 
latter again is mutilated at the end. Itseems to me inadmissible to conclude that, because 
the twenty-three complete inscriptions of the third and second centuries do not shew writers’ 
names, the sentences in three others, apparently containing such a name, must be interpreted 
differently in order to eliminate it, In my opinion the basis of facts is much too narrow for 
the inference. And its precariousness becomes still more apparent, if it is borne in mind that 
only one among the twenty-three inscriptions, Kharavela’s, belongs to the class of the Prafastis, 
in which later the writer’s name is mentioned very frequently, though by no means invariably. 
Later edicts, like those of Asika, have not yet been found, and it is impossible to say what 
the later practice may have been in such cases. I can, therefore, not see any necessity 
to demur to the translation, “‘ Written by the scribe Pada,” and it seems to me that in the 
early inscriptions the insertion of writers’ names was irregular, just as the use of Mangalas, 
of which a trace is found only in the two separate HEdicts of Jaugada, and the use of signs of 
interpunctuation. The greater regularity in these and other respects begins only, when the 
Brahman schoolmen obtained a stronger influence in the royal offices. 


With respect to M, Lévi’s own interpretation, “ Written in the pada-script by the writer,” 
I must point out that the texts of both the versions, where the important word is preserved 
either fully or in part, read according to the impressions and the perfectly trustworthy facsimiles 
very distinctly padena, which cannot bean equivalent of padena. M. Lévi may have been misled 
by a remark of mine in my first notice of the Siddapur edicts, where I stated that one of the 
versions reads [paldena, The error was caused by the indistinctness of the photograph 
according to which I worked, and it has been corrected in my edition in the Hpigraphia Indica, 
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Stevens’ informant thought the word to be “key” 
of which the coin in question was the double. 
1775. — “Batavia. 8 Doits make 1 Cash, or 
Doublekye.” — Stevens, Guide, p. 124. 
1775. — “‘ Malacca. The Money, most current 


DOUBLE KEY, 

A WELL-KNOWN Netherlands-Indian coin turns 
up under this extraordinary perversion of the 
real word in Stevens, Guide to Hast Indian Trade. 
It is sufficient to say thatit represents dubbeltje, 


through the established commercial corruption 
thereof, doubleky. 

1711. — “ Malacca. Skillings, Double-kees, and 
Stivers, are the currant Money. Two Stivers, 
or Pence, are one Doublekee, three Doublekees 
one Skilling, and 8 Skillings one Rix Dollar.” — 
Lockyer, Trade in India, p. 69. 

1775. — ‘Malacca. A Tangoe is 6 Stivers, or 
83 double Keys, or 3 Cash.” — Stevens, Guide, 
p. 87. The peculiar presentation of the expression 
** double Key,”’ considering the use of capitals in 


in the Shops and Bazaars, is Rupees, Schillings, 
Doublekyes, and Doits.’’ — Stevens, Guide, 
p. 127. s 

1805. — “ The Memorandum of 1805 by Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Farquhar (J. Ind. Arch. Vol. V. 
p, 418) speaks of doublekies or cupangs, the 
doubleky being the Dutch com of 2 stuyvers, or 
10 doits.” — Chalmers, Colonial Currency, 1898, 
p. 382 n, 

1814. —‘°10 doits or 2 stivers anda half are 
1 dubbeltje.” — Raffles, Java, Vol. II. Appx, 


English printing at the period, shews that | p. clxvii, 
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1825. —‘“* Asto Malacca. ... Kelly (Cambis?) 
states. . . . the principal current coins are rupees, 
Dutch schillings, Dubbeltjes, 2 stiver pieces, and 
doits.”? —~ Chalmers, Colonial Currency, p. 383. 


R. C. Tempus. 
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CAVES OF THE AMHERST DISTRICT, BURMA. 


Ante, Vol. XXII. p. 337 ff., I gave a general 
account of the caves about Maulmain. I have 


supplementary to and corrective of my list above- 
mentioned, Premising that the Burmese add the 
suffix ku, a cave, to all names of caves, which is 
here omitted, the list runs as follows. 

My recollection is that General Horace Browne 
was the author of this official list, and he adds a 
note that the caves are “generally named after 
the nearest village or place of note in their im- 
mediate vicinity.” This was also my experience. 





since come across a list of them, which is worth List of Caves. 

publishing, in a Government publication entitled | Papy. Sadaik. Ambyan. 

“Transliteration into Roman Charactersof Names | Trainojaik, T‘aingmalwé. Kyau’ket. 

of Places in British Burma, 1874.” The publica- | K*ayén, Saddan. D‘ammapé. 

tion itself has now no interest beyond the acade- K‘ayon-ngd. P'Boat. Kogun. 

mic one of showing the history of the existing Yabébyan. Binji. Wabyan. 

system of official transcription into Roman Mizaing. Tinkayh. Paung. 

characters, for it is not a transliteration, of Bur- P‘Akayat. P‘Alin. P-abya, 

mese words. But at p. 59 ff. the booklet gives a P*4baung. Ma’chitaung. 

list in the vernacular of the Caves of the 

Amherst District, which I here transcribe as R. ©. TEMPLE. 
BOOK-NOTICH, ; 


INDISCHE PALHOGRAPHIS. By G. Biihler. Strassburg, 
1896, Pages 96, and portfolio of Plates. 


Hrreerto the only book on the history of Indian 
alphabets was the late Dr. Burnell’s South-Indian 
Paleography, the second edition of which appear. 
edas far back as 1878, and which confined itself to 
the South-Indian alphabets. Professor Bihler’s 
new work isthe first which embraces the whole 
subject of Indian Paleography. Coming as ib 
does -from such an eminent authority, 1 need 
hardly say that it contains a lucid and up-to-date 
exposition of its theme and that it teems with 
fresh discoveries. As regards one of the leading 
and most difficult questions — the derivation of 
the Indian Bréhmt alphabet, Professor Bihler 
arrives at the conclusion that the latter is an 
adaptation of a Northern Semitic alphabet, im- 
ported about B. C. 800. This important result is 
so well supported with facts that it cannot fail to 
meet with general acceptance. There is only one 
subordinate link in the chain of arguments where 
Iam unable toagree with the author uncondi- 
tionally. He considers the Bran coin, én which 
the letters run from right to left, as a proof that 
the Bréimi was derived from a Semitic alphabet. 
But it is a known fact that Indian engravers 
often, forget that the letters have to be reversed 
on the die in order to appear in their positive 
forms on the coin itself. A quite modern instance 
is a coin of the Holkar of [Vikrama-Sarhvat] 1948, 
where the words T& q(q 8aT | Fae are reversed, 


The same mistake may have been committed 
by the author of the die of the Hran coin. 


Space does not permit to give an epitome of 
Professor Biihler’s work, and I would only direct 
attention to the chapter on the Kharéshtht, where 
this difficult alphabet is fully analysed for the 
first time; to the ingenious way in which the 
£o-existence of Grantha with Tami] and Vatteluttu 
and the derivation of the two last are explained 
and to the chapter on numerical symbols, which 
supersedes the late Dr. Bhagvanlal Indraji’s 
paper in Vol. VI. of this Journal. Among the 
designations of alphabets I notice the erroneous 
form Kdnara, for which read Kannada or Karndta, 
literally ‘the black country.’ This is the indi- 
genous name of the ‘black cotton soil’ districts 
and of their language; see Hobson-Jobson, p.117, 
and Kittel’s Dictionary, articles Kannada and 
Karndta. Two other transliterations which ap- 
pear misleading are Cicacole for Chicacole (Sri- 
kakula) and Kocin for Cochin (the Portuguese 
form of Kochchi). 

A most invaluable and indispensable addition 
are nine photographic Plates of letters (i. Kha- 
réshthé; iu. and iii. Brdhmi; iv, to vi, Northern, 
alphabets; vii, and viii. Southern alphabets; 
ix. numerical symbols ), which were prepared with 
the assistance of Dr. Cartellieri. It will be good 
news to many that an English edition of the 
work is in preparation. 

K, HuntrzscH. ~ 
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BY GEO. F. D’PENHA. 


No. 19. — The Story of Bharé. 





bess once lived an old woman with a daughter of a marriageable age. The girl was 

old enough to help her mother in earning a livelihood, butshe wastoo lazy — indeed, so 
lazy as not even to rise a little early in the morning and look after the kitchen work. The old 
woman, therefore, would get up early, and do the cooking, At sunrise she would callout to her 
daughter, thas: ~~ “Qi yé Bharé, pal pélan, dis gélé mandpdii,! Rise, Bhard, it is dawn, the 
sun has risen in the sky.” 


To this the daughter would reply: — “ Dis mandpdih gélé té zdundé, vin sité vin phaniii 
¢ Ae a A “a A * a ‘ e Ps e 
vinih gunthin ant dambrimanim réz karin? Ifthe sun is risen in the sky, let him do so, 
without thread and without a comb I will dress my hair, and I will live on one dambri.” 
Alter some hesitation she would rise, arrange her toilet, and eat and drink. 


In this way some time past, till one day the king’s son was going to school, and his way 
led past the old woman’s hut. As he was just opposite the hut, these words fell upon his ears: 
—* Ut go Bharé, pal pillan, dis gélé mandpdi, Rise, Bhard, it is dawn, the sun has risen in 
the sky.” And while he was still within hearing, Bhard replied : — ‘‘ Dis gélé mandpaih té 
ziunde, vin stitd vin phantii vinth qunthin ant dambrimanth rdz karin, Tf the sun is risen in 
the sky, let him do so, without thread and withonta comb I will dress my hair, and I 
will live on one damér%.” 


Having heard this the prince went to school, but the last words of Bharé’s reply — 
 danbrimanth rdz karin, I will live on one dambri” — made such an impression upon him, 
that he made up his mind to get married to Bharé with the view to test how she could 
live on such an insignificant sum of one-twenty-fourth of ananna. In the evening, 
when school was over, he began to think how to obtain her in marriage, and considering it rather 
difficult, because of their respective social positions, he went and threw himself down in his 
father’s stables, through sheer grief, while all the palace was searching for him in all directions. 
Towards dusk the king’s batkini® came into the stables, with bags of gram, to feed the horses. 
And what did they do ? They threw the husks of the gram to the horses, eating the gram 
themselves. The prince, who saw this from his hiding place, could contain his anger no longer, 
and shouted out: — “ Aha, chané chané tumbh khatéd ant sélan sdlam ghoridndd ghdltd nahin ¢ 
Tavans té tumih disdn dis mdzat chdllids ant manjé ghoré sikat chdllidn,A Ah ha! you are 
eating the gram yourselves, throwing only the husks to the horses? No wonder you are 
growing fatter and fatter every day, while my horses are getting lean,” 


The batkints, however, did not mind the prince’s reproach, but only said : — “ Rajd Sahib, 
Radja Sdib5 athild ké kartd 2? Tamché sétht sdrd gdush séditdn, Raja Sahib, Raja Sahib, what are 
you doing here? The whole country is being searched on your account.” 

The prince, who saw that he was discovered by the bat hints, threatened them with a severe 
thrashing if they went ahd acquainted the king, his father, with his hiding-place. But the 
bathénts cared not for the prince’s threats, but ran to the king in great haste and with joyful 
hearts, for they knew that their trouble would not go unrewarded, and addressed him thus: — 





1 The literal meaning of this would be: — Get up, Bhavé, it is dawn, day is gone to the mandap. A mandap 
may be taken to mean a shamidna. . 

2 Literally, if the day is gone to the mandap, letit go, withont thread, without comb I will entangle my hair, 
and on one dambriI shall reign queen, A dambri is half a pie, or one-twenty-fourth part of an anna, 

3 Maid-servants. , 

4 Translated literally, it would mean: — Ahha! the gram you are eating and the skins you are putting to the 
horses, no ? Then only it is that you are fattening day after day and my horses are becoming dry. 

5 Meaning the prince. 
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* Rdjé Sahib, Réjd Sahib, éh sdagquit bah dén sénguh, Raja Sahib, Raja Sahib, shall we tell you 
one or shall we tell you two?” 

To which the king, who was sorrowing for his son’s absence without his knowledge, frown- 
ingly retorted: — “ Timin khdtis hd ant rartis hd, timdlékd hai, mdned pat géld t6 nahin,® 
You are always eating and still you keep crying ; what do youcare ? Jam thinking of my son 
who is gone.” 


But the bathinis, nothing daunted, replied : — Raja Sahib, Raja Sahib, dikal té bart gést 
hai, Rajd Sahib, Raj Sahib, if you will listen, it is good news,” 


Upon this the king said : —“ Hk sdagd lah din sdagd pin hd sangdvdchah hdi té bégin sdngé, 
You may tell me one or you may tell me two, but say quickly whatever you may have to say.” 


The batkinis then told the king that, as they went to the stables, as was their wont, to feed 
the horses, they saw the prince lying there, apparently in great grief. The king, therenpon,. 
went to the stables in great haste, and, having found the prince, thus spoke to him: — “ Thin 
athild khn ? Ké chéilan idld ? Kad kinnh kélam télé? Sdig mdlé : kinih hdt takilasél tavar, 
tidchd hat jhén; kénish path tikilasél tivar, tidchd pdinn jhén; kednish déld kélasel tilld, tdehd d3la 
jhén; kan ka khittlasél téld, séag malé, mir paidand karin,? Why are you here ? What is the 
matter with you ? Hasanyone injured you? Tell me: has any one lifted his hand against you, 
I shall cut off his hand; has any one lifted his leg against you, I shall cut off his leg; has any 
one used his eye® against you, I shall remove his eye; orif you lack anything, say so, and 
I shall see that you get it.” 


To which the prince replied : — ‘* Mald kath zhdilah nahin; nahin kénish hat tukild, nahin 
Loni pda taikild, kan nahin kénin déld kélaé mévar, tart piin mdld hain khitlan nahin: mdld éh 
ghir parldi — mdld fildn dékriché sélerisinh varddlan paijé, Nothing is thematter with me; nobody 
has lifted his hand, nobody has lifted his leg, neither has anybody made eyes at me, nor dol 
lack anything : one thought troubles me—-I must get married to such and such an old 


woman's daughter.” 


‘Oh, is that all you want P You shall have your desire fulfilled. In the meanwhile, cheer 
up, and come and take your meal.” 


Ai this the prince left the stables and followed his father, and was soon himself again, 
Before negotiating with the old woman for her daughter’s hand, the king protested the 
best way he could with the son to change his mind, pointing out to him that he, the prince, 
was a king’s son, who would some day himself become a king, and that, as such, it ill- 
became him to form an alliance with a girl who was next door to a beggar. But no remon- 
strances, however reasonable, would avail with the prince, who said he must marry that’ girl, 
or put an end to himself, 


The king now saw that there was no chance of making the prince desist from his determina- 
tion, and so, one morning, sent a simpdi® to call the old woman to the palace. When the 
sepoy put in his appearance at the old woman’s door, and delivered the king’s order, she began 
to wonder at it. What hadshe done, she thought. Had she, or, perhaps, her daughter, 
offended the king in any way P She could remember nothing. Then, why did the king send 
for her? However, whether she had done anything or not, it was the king’s order to her to 
come to the palace, and go she must. So, with fear in her heart, the old woman presented 





6 Literally this would mean : — You are continually eating and continually crying, what isitto you? My son 
is gone, that is nothing, 

7 The literal meaning of this would be: — Why are you here? What has come to you? What has any one 
done to you? Tell me: if any one has lifted his hand upon you, I shall take his hand; if any one has lifted his 
leg upon you, I shall take his leg; if any one bas made an eye at you, I shall take hig eye ; or if anything is 
wanting to you, tell me, I shall produce it. 

§ By the eye, the Evil Eyeis evidently meant here, 

2 Simpds =a sipaht = sepoy. | 
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herself before the king, and bowed down low at his feet. The king beckoned her to a chair, but 
the old woman modestly refused it, and was about to squat on the floor, saying that she was too 
poor to seat herself in a chair ; — also thatshe had never sat on one. But the king kindly held her 
by the hand and seated her in a chair. Preliminaries over, the king said to the old woman :— 
“ Amehi Ichist hdi gé timshh soirihk kardet; timchi sdlert dinché séhkridla didvi, 16 is our desire to 
form an alliance with you ; you must give your daughter to our son.” 


The old woman replied :—“ Kéin, Réjd Séhib, mdld distéi tdémith mdhji maskart karté ; 
timin kén, mur kbn, ant atsath katsaz hébil° Why, Raji Sahib, surely you are jesting ; what 
is your position and what is mine ? How can such a thing be ? ” 


The king, however, soon persuaded her that he meant no joke, that the prince wished it so, 
and that, therefore, he was in earnest. The old woman could not reconcile the idea ofa king’s 
son asking for the hand of a beggax’s daughter, and, without saying aye or nay, walked away 
home, and lying down on a cot, covered herself with a quilt. When her daughter, Bhard, saw 
that her mother had taken to her bed, which was an unusual thing with her, she came and inquired 
what was the matter, —if she was unwell. The old woman told her to go away and notto bother 
her head about her. In spite of this the girl insisted upon knowing what was the matter with 
her mother ; so her mother told her that the king had sent for her and had asked for her 
daughter’s hand, and not knowing how to act in the matter, her mind was much troubled, and 
that was the reason why she had taken to her bed. Bhard was only too glad tolearn that the 
king’s son had proposed for her, and told her mother not to fear on that account, but to go over 
to the palace and inform the king that his proposal was accepted. The old woman was again at 
her wit’s end about the affair, but at the entreaty of her dangther she went and told the king 
that she was willing to give Bharé in marriage to the prince, who was duly informed abont it 
by the king his father, The prince received this news with the greatest gladness. They also 
then and there appointed an early day for the happy occasion. 


The king now began preparations on a very large scale to celebrate the marriage with befit- 
ting pomp. The old woman, of course, was too poor to make any show, and so she did what 
little she could by way of a small entertainment for friends and relations of her social position. 
The day soon came, and the marriage was celebrated with great éclat by the bridegroom, 


A month or two passed after the wedding, and the prince bethought of Bhard’s saying — 
* dambrimanin rdz karin, I will iveonadambri.’ Sohedetermined to put her to the test at 
once, He asked the king tobuild him a ship, as he wished to go to trade in foreign lands. 
The king told him there was no need for him to do any business, since he was getting old and he 
would have to give up the reinsof.government, which would naturally fall into the hands of the 
prince, for which he must prepare himself. The prince, however, said he must go for a few 
months at least, and therefore he must have aship. So the king at once‘issued orders for the 
building of the ship. And what did he lack ? Men and money were all at his service, and a 
job that would have taken months to finish he got completed in days, and the ship was soon 
placed at the disposal of the prince, completely manned with a kaptan'! and tandél,!* 


The prince had now only to store in the ship provisions for the journey, but of these he 
took only a limited quantity. Finally he asked his wife, Bharé, whether she would not like to 
accompany him on his voyage. Little thinking of the real object of her husband’s wish to 
take her with him, she said nothing could give her greater pleasure than being in his company, 
whether for good or for bad. . 


Everything was now settled, and the ship set sail under avery favorable breeze. When 
after many days, they had reached an out-of-the-way country, the prince ordered the 
anchor to be cast. There they stopped for a day or two, and as soon as the provisions were quite 

10 Literally, Why, RAjaé Sahib, it seems tome you are making fun of me; who are you? who am I? and ho 


can such a thing be?P 
1. Kaptan = captain. 12 Téndél = tindal or tindals, petty officers. 
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fnished, the prince conceived the idea of leaving Bharéd alone in the ship. He, therefore, told 
Bhar6 that she would have to stay in the ship alone for a few days, as he was going on land on 
some business, and taking the captain and all the crew the prince landed and was soon out of 
sight, He had, however, taken the precaution of tying to an end of Bhard’s sdr7 one coin — 
a tindambr?,8 without her knowledge. 


Taking a land route, the prince went back with all the other men to his owncountry. A 
few hours after the prince’s departure, Bharé felt hungry. So she went to where the 
provisions were stored, but what was her disappointment to find that there was nothing left! 
That day and night she went without food. The following day she was thinking over what to 
do to appease her hunger, when she felt something tied to hersdr?, She unfastened the knot and 
found a iindambri ; but what was she to do with the tindambri? Asshe was thus thinking, she 
caught sight of an old fisherman, who had come to fish. She called out to him, addressing him 
as kdké..4 The old fisherman was quite surprised to hear himself addressed thus there, and more 
surprised was he to find that it was a young woman, apparently alone, who called him out. He 
came to the ship, and Bharé threw the tindaméri to the old man, and begged of him to fetch 
her chand kitrmitr?.§ The old man had not the heart to refuse her. So he went and brought 
tindambrt worth of chand kirmir?, which he bronghtand handed over to Bhard, after which 
he went about his business. As soon as the old man was gone, Bharé took the chand kirmiri 
and was going to eat them eagerly, when, misfortune of misfortunes, all the chand kirmiarg 
fell out of her hands into the water. She was about to burst ont crying, when her eyes 
fell upon hundreds of magalmdshé!® coming and swallowing all the chand hirmiri, ‘The magal- 
mashé, after eating up all the chan& kirmtri, went up on dry ground and threw up 
heaps upon heaps of séniachia méri/® This was a cause of great surprise and no less joy 
to onr heroine. She collected all the mér’s, which nearly filled the ship. Another day of 
starvation passed, and on the following day, when the fisherman came to fish, she called to him, 
and giving him one mér?, asked him to buy for her a number of different articles of food, and 
for his trouble she paid him one mér?, She then told him to come there on the next day too, 
and the fisherman, who was fot over-rich, was only too glad to come, in the hope of getting, 
perhaps, another méri, Bharé had now plenty of food, and she ate to her satisfaction, On 
the following day the old fisherman was commissioned to buy a plot of ground ; on the day after 
that, to buy timber, stones, and other things necessary to build a very large house, Bhard 
next wished to supervise the building herself; so she got the old man to erect a hut near where 
the house was being erected. As she did not wish it to be known that she was a woman, she 
asked the oldman to buy her a complete set of a man’s clothes, and, thus disguised, she landed 
and went to the hut, having in the first instance ordered the removal of all the méris. 


In this way passed a month ortwo. Bharé’s husband, the prince, now remembered her, and 
wished to see how she was faring, or what had become of her. So he engaged another vessel 
and set sail early. He reached in due time, and, right enough, he saw the ‘ship in which 
he had left his wife, but his wife gone, or, rather, as he thought, dead, He, therefore, wished to 
go back to his country, when his attention was drawn to a palatial building, fairly on its way 
to completion, and he wished to ascertain to whom it belonged. So he landed and went to the spot, 
and enquired who was building the honse, and-determined that, if any workman was required» 
he would offer his services. He was shewn the mékddam, theold fisherman, who in turn took 
him to Bharé, who was stillin a man’s disguise, which prevented the prince from recognising 
his wife, Bhard, however, knew who had come to her for work, but not wishing to aor: 
herself so soon, pretended ignorance, and acted as she would towards a stranger, at the time. 


CLE tenet 
18 Tindambré = three dambris or halfa pice, or one-eighth of an anna, 

14 Kaka means paternal uncle, but all men, about the age of one’s father, are thus addressed 
18 Parched gram and rice. : 


16 Magalmashé are large fish, supposed to be whales, The singular is magalmdsd, 
16 Gold mohure are evidently meant, 
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The prince's services were engaged, but she had not the heart to make him do any hard 
work, and, therefore, he was asked to supervise the building. He was also allowed to live at his 
supposed master’s house. At meal time Bharé would order her servant to serve the prince 
firstat her own table. The prince would modestly refuse to eat before his master, but 
Bharé would insist upon his eating first, and then he would doso. Inthis way some time 
passed, till the house was complete. Bhard then gave orders for furnishing the house 
completely, the old fishermar and the prince being commissioned to do the task. The prince 
had great taste in furniture, and so bought the best available, and when it was arranged 
in the house, also under the prince’s supervision, the house looked simply beautiful, 





Bharé now paid all the workmen their respective wages, and dismissed them. The prince 
also asked for his wages, saying he, too, wished to go away, bub he was told to remain for a few 
days, after which he would get leave to go home. Now, when they were almost by themselves 
Bharé one day asked the prince to enter her chamber, and, having thrown off her disguise, she 
donned herself in a rich sévi and all her beautiful ornaments, and presented herself before the 
prince. The prince was simply struck dumb at seeing Bhard, his wife, standing before him, 
and could not for the world of him understand what it all meant. Was he, perhaps, dreaming, 
or was the person he saw really his wife? When he had recovered speech, he asked her to 
explain to him everytuing. Bhard then told him, how, after he had gone, she had, in the first 
place, to remain without food for a day or two ; how, later on, she found the ¢indambri tied to 
her séri, for which she could not account, as she herself had never tied it there; how she 
gave the tindambri to the old fisherman, who had come to fish, and asked him to buy her chand 
kuirmde?, which, when bought and given her, all fell in the water as she was about to eat them ; 
how, when the chand hiirméri fell in the water, wegalmdshé came and swallowed them, after 
which the magalmdshé, going on dry land, threw up heaps upon heaps of sénidchid mért, which 
she collected, and which enabled her to live comfortably and to build that large house, in 
furnishing which he had displayed so much taste. 


Here the prince interposed, and told Bharé what had led him to bring her and leave her 
alone in that land, and that he was now quite satisfied, that what she was wont to say to her 
mother before their marriage she had been enabled to carry eut, namely, “‘ vin stitd vin phaniin 
vinta guathin ant dambrimanih rég karin, without thread, without comb, I will dress my hair 
and live on one dambr?,” 


After this they disposed of the building, and taking the proceeds as well as the heaps of 
mévi, they returned to their native country, where they lived in happiness to an old age, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CHELA, trained by him, and had no other home than his 

Hire isa note froma paper in J. B.A. 8.,1896, | camp. They were recruited chiefly from children 
p. 517, on “the Army of the Indian Moghuls,” by taken in war or bought from their parents in 
Mr. W. Irvine, which will throw useful additional | time of famine. The, great majority were of 
light on my previous investigations into this Hindu origin, but all were made Mahomedans 
interesting word (ante, Vol. XXV. pp. 199, 228): — when received into the body of chelas. These 
1896. Chelas.— As a counterpoise to the | chelas were the only troops on which a man 


mercenaries in their employ, over whom they had could place entire reliance as being ready to 
a very loose hold, commanders were in the habit follow his fortunes in both foul and fair weather. 


of getting together, as the kernel of their force, Muhammad Khan Bungash’s system of chelas is 
a body of personal dependents or slaves, who had described by ne ae J. A. 8. Bengal, Part J., 1878, 
no one to look to except their master. Such | P- 340. — Irvine, Army of the Indian Moghuls, 
troops were known by the Hindi name of ehela | J. #. A. 8., 1896, p. dl? 
s(a slave). They were fed, clothed, and lodged by 
their employer, had mostly been brought up and | | R. C. Tempre. 
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THE VARAKKAL TEMPLE AND ITS FESTIVAL. 


AN interesting Hindu ceremony is annually 
observed at Varakka] of the New Moon day in 
the Malayélim month of Tulam (October-Nov- 
ember), Varakka] is about two miles to the 
north of Calicut, and is within a short distance 
of the Hasthill Barracks. ‘The temple stands on 
a prominent position on a bit of high ground 
upon the shore of a very shallow backwater. 
Despite its hoary and desolate appearance, on 
close inspection it looks bright and beautiful 
enough when seen rising into sight against a clear 
blue sky on the summit of the eminence on 
which it stands. A turn from the main road, up a 
handsome flight of stone steps, takes the visitor 
directly to the doorway fronting the inner shrine. 
The promiscuous pile of huge globular rocks on 
which the ancient temple is built, the dreariness 
and solitude of the site, and the many romantic, 
dark, and solemn caves within its preciucts, render 
it in some degree like the celebrated and much 
larger rock-cut cave-temples of HEllora or EHle- 
phanta. In the rainy season, it presents a 
strangely picturesque sight, for, surrounded with 
water on all sides owing to inundations from the 
sea, it forms a little sea-girt isle. There are 
two large tanks in front which are said to he 
connected with the sea by subterraneous outlets. 


The Varrakka] Temple! is of ancient origin, and 
tradition ascribes its foundation to ParaSurama, 
the soldier, sage, and colonizer, of whom it is 
recorded :— Thrice seven times did he clear the 
earth of the Kshatriya caste.” It is dedicated to 
Durga, and in her honor the Dasahra Festival is 
celebrated in great style annually. 


The foundation legend is that the Kirala 
country was reclaimed from the ocean by Para- 
Surama, who built temples therein and settled it 
With immigrants. His mother Rénuka, sinned 
and fell from perfection, and thereupon his 
father, the holy Jamadagni, was exceeding wrath 
and commanded his sons to put her to death. 
None of them heeded this behest, however, until 
the youngest, Rama, took his axe and slew her. 
Subsequently, Kartavirya, king of the Haiheyas, 
visited Jamadagni’s hermitage. This monarch, 
with his thousand arms and wonderful golden 
chariot, that flew in the air and sped wheresoever 
he bade it go, was, with due respect, entertained, 
in Jamadagni’s absence, by his wife. But the 
wicked Kartavirya, inflated with the pride of 
valour, and in utter violation of the laws of hos- 
pitality, carried off the sage’s sacred cow, Kama, 





1[There is a brief note on this temple in Logan’s 
Malabar, Yol IL, p. ccoxlvi., where, however, it is stated 


dhénu, and felled the tall trees that stood in the 
hermitage-garden. For this reason, and also 
because to one of this accursed race his mother 
owed her fall, Rama forthwith attacked and 
overthrew the robber-king, and finally extirpated 
the whole race of Kshatriyas. His mother’s 
death and the destruction of so many brave men, 
however, weighed heavily on his heart, and the 
slayer of hostile heroes was greatly distressed. 
To expiate these sins he determined to create a 
new land and to offer it to the Briahmaus. Ac- 
cordingly, Kirala (Malabar) was created, which, 
being apportioned into sixty-four lots or grdmas, 
was given away to as many Brahman townships. 
Temples and dévalayds (houses of worship) of all 
sorts soon sprang up in the new country. Only 
afew of them, however, were set up by Parasu- 
réma himself, and one of these was the temple - 
at Varakkal. 


Last year (1895), on the New Moon day (vdvu) 
of Tulam, I joined a multitude proceeding to 
this famous shrine. The great number of car- 
riages that took pilgrims, the multifarious charac- 
ter ofthe people congregated, the utter confusion 
on allsides, the swimming, running, bathing, 
Jumping, shouting populace made a profound 
impression on my mind. Numberless men, women, 
and children of every caste thronged the usually 
deserted temple; and from one end to another 
there was a long array of surging human beings, 
bathing and playing in the sea and tanks. It is 
supposed that on this day the sea, submissive to 
the deity, becomes calm, and that an under- 
ground tirtha near the temple spouts forth holy 
water. In honour of the occasion, oblations of 
karuka grass and boiled rice are thrown on the 
sea-waves to departed ancestors. 


Another reason for the importance of the 
Varakkal vdvu, given inthe neighbourhood, refers 
to a quaint local custom, and has almost passed 
into a proverb. Marriage connections are held 
to be at an end and all relationship to have been 
terminated, if a bandhw (kinsman) fails to put 
in his appearance in a tarawad or family-house, 
on the vdvu day. This odd social canon is still 
tenaciously clung to by all guod folkat Varakkal. 


U. BaLaxrisHNAan Narr. 
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Lately, in a case before me, a native of 
Bengal, a convict in Port Blair, was indifferently 
named Nadhia Chand and Ladhbia Chand. He is 
recorded in the list of convicts as Ludhia Chand. 


R. ©. TEMPLE. 
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